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NOTES 


New Oommcx^m 

All human ideals develop and change. 
That is whv the various religions have 
sec(s. There were always some changes in 
all human institutions due to the background 
of thought that they have. These thoughts 
progrCbS through diverge channels, take new 
shapes and become incompatible with one 
another. Schools of Philoflophy, Political 
Creeds and Trade Onion objectives 
thus develop and grow into different con¬ 
cepts which become dogmatically distinct 
from one another. Mutual criticism then 
comes to the forefront and accusations about 
deviating from the ‘‘true" path are made in 
an unstinted manner. Fundamental differ¬ 
ences, of course, seldom occur and the contro- 
1 versies usually range round alight interpre - 
tationa) discrepancies which are magnified 
and made to assume such intensity as 
lead to physical struggles and even wars. 
When Russia staged a revolution in 1917 
and destroyed the Csariat government, which 


had already been badly mauled by the 
Germans, a Communist State developed in 
Russia which slowly spread to the limits of 
the old Czarist empire and became large and 
well established. Communism acquired a 
new dignity and took its place among the 
different major types of government after 
this. Russia began her propaganda for 
Communism and tried to induce other nations 
to set up similar governments by revolution* 
ary means. She also actively assisted some 
countries to join the U. S. S. R or to set 
up their own Communist governments. In 
this way, apart from the U. 8. S. R. there 
arose many Communist States by the time 
the second world war ended and the post 
war settlements were completed. Russia as 
one of the victorious nations in that war, 
exerted pressure and created aa large a 
sphere of influence for herself as she could 
possibly obtain from the Anglo-American bloc. 
The Communistic “iron curtain” countries 
of East Europe, as they were oalled from tb^t 
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time onward, included East Germany, 
Hungary, Chechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria 
and Rumania. Yugoslavia was not subser¬ 
vient to Russia and carried on a Communist 
type of government independently. Russian 
influence had devCopcd a strong Communist 
party in China and in some other countries of 
Asia too. The Chinese Communists took 
absolute control over the mainland o* China 
by 1940-o0 and soon set up a strong Commu* 
nist government in that country. Mao T’sc 
Tung became the head of this government 
aud being an able theoretician of political 
ideology he began to develop a version of 
Communion foi China which differed from 
the Radian interpretation of Marxist prin¬ 
ciples in many details. Yugoslavia had 

already formed schemes and methods of 
* 

government which were Communistic but not 
eutireiy such as would be approved of by 
the Russian political thinkers. 

CoinmiMii-m therefore began to progress 
along paths whi'.h were not the same for the 
Russian-, tlx-* Chinese and the. others. Among 
those ether*. s^re Yugoslavia, Albania 
and i»t* , r on, Ru.xauia, Bulgaria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Hungary had attempted a modi¬ 
fication -it lx r form of government some years 
ago but the Russians smjt armed forces to 
help the followers of Russian method of 
proletarian dictatorship and suppressed 
the reformtRecently Czechoslovakia 
attempted sonic «cforms and the forces of 
Russia and Poland entered (V.f-cliosiovakia 
in order to prevent the attempts at reform. 
Whether this intervention has succeeded or 
not is yet not very dear. The Rumanians 
and the Bulgarians have riot come totally 
out in the open about their intentions to 
Introduce changes in their political organisa¬ 


tion ; but it is well known that they are 
sympathetic towards Czechoslovakia and 
other reforming countries. In Asia some 
countries have given up their adherence to 
Communism and some are still attached to 
Mao t'se Tung's thoughts or Stalin's 
dictates. North Korea and North Vietnam 
are two such countries. So, generally spea¬ 
king one would be correct in assuming that 
Communism has now three distinct carups. 
The Russian group of CSS It countries with 

East Germany, Hungary and Poland form the 
original hard coro of Communism. These 
countries believe in Party dictatorship of a 
rigid type as well as in taking the 
iion’s share of the national income for the 
State. Individuals have not much indepen¬ 
dence nor rights in these countries which 
are ruled, allegedly by the workers, peasants 
and soldiers, but really by a group of intellec¬ 
tuals, top ranking soldiers, a scientists and 
technical men. The Chinese type of Commu¬ 
nists have a desire to populate their territories 
with men and women who will be given 
bodies and minds of a made-to-order type 
so that they can satisfy the requirements 
of a Communist State of a design that 
Chairman Mao t'sc Thing has thought of 
building. This making of rnen and women 
of a given mental and physical pattern is 
called a cultural revolution and the Chinese 
are now busy carrying out their plans. The 
more freedom loving communists who form 
the third group believe in relaxing State 
overlordship of the kind the ancient 
tyrannies established for the tutal enslave¬ 
ment of their subjects. Some freedom of 
thought, liberty to choose vocations and right 
to travel are granted to the people by these 
States along with individual ownership of 
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land to a limited extent. Some States have 
tried to give their writers and others the 
right to freely express opinions too. Czecho¬ 
slovakia tried these reforms and was occupied 
by the armed forces of Russia and other hard 
core Communist States. Rut the struggle is 
still continuing there. Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Albania are believed to be 
sympathetic towards the Czechoslovakians. 
These liberal Communists arc therefore 
morally opposing Russia. Yugoslavia thinks 
Russia may occupy her territories to enforce 
dictatorial Marxism there. The Rumanians, 


the Bulgarians and the .Albanians also think 
such occupation possible. All the liberal 
countries are fearing the coming of war and 
are determined to oppose Russia and her 
allies xq case they thought of attacking the 
liberal Communist countries. Some think 
these countries cannot put up a fight 
against Russia. Others think they can. We 
can make some rough estimates in order to 
judge possibilities. The population, the 
size of the armies and the air forces will 

give us an idea as to the fighting potential 

* 

of these countries. 


Country Approx Population in Approx. Size of Army Number of combat 



millions 

and no. of Tanks 

air craft and 
personnel (approx.) 

Chechoslovakia 

15 

P.OUOOO 1000 

000 

! 50000 

Yugoslavia 

20 

400000 

500 

! 25000 

Albania 

IT 

100000 • 150 

l :>o 

1 fiOOO 

Bulgaria 


200000 . 0000 

500 

! 25000 

Rumania 

20 

10000“ 350o 

i 

100 

’ 25000 

Total 

65. v 

1100,000 ! 10,650 

2,150 

i 1,31,000 


A million aud a half soldiers with 10050 
'Punks and an air force of 2150 combat plant* 
and I'll000 trained personnel can hold up 
attacks by superior forces for some time if 
the soldiers and airforce men are determined 
and fired by patriotic fervour. There is 
also the possibility of getting help from 
outsiders. The Americans will perhaps be 
ready to help, if the flight is against Russia. 
A few more thousands of planes and tanks 
can arrive quite easily aud there may be a 
few hundred thousand civilians available 
who may join the armies and air forces 
quickly aud make use of the equipment to 
fight the aggressors. The Russo- Polish 
armies are vaster aud their air power is 


formidable but it takes many battles to 
destroy an army of two million determined 
men and eleven thousand or tuo.e (auks* 
Two or three thousand planes also take time 
to be downed. When Hitler attacked 
the British in his blitzkrieg the British were 
out numbered but they fought back aud 
Hitler did not win the battle of Britain. So, 
the Russo-Polish armies would have a hard 
job for a few weeks to overcome the re8tB~ 
tauce of fire nations, however small, who 
will be backed by many sympathisers. The 
moral reaction of the World will be against 
the attacking forces. We therefore do not 
think there will be auv such invasion of the 
liberal Communist States. 
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• Amo am Says Pakistan Police State 

Ztdfikar AH Bhutto is a disgruntled 
politician who considers President Ayub 
Khan as hi* encniv because the President 
caused his removal from the Pakistan 
Cabinet His accusations levelled against 
Ayub Kluu tn»y therefore be explained 
away as malicious and interest, d. But 
Ex- Air Marshal A*hgar Khan who was 
formerly a \<ry important military colla¬ 
borator of the dictator of Pakistan, cannot 
be described one who is acting with 
malieioHB intent He is a man who has 
risked his life on numerous occasions for 
the protection {*nd benefic of Pnkiscan. His 
CO' corn there'ore for the welfare of that 
country should be accepted as genuine. 
A Press rffmit *a^s that while speakiig to 
some members of British nr-w^papers at 
Lahore Adi^ar Khan said, Pakistan was a 
police -Lite. He haid it was better not to 
have ton kir.d of stability that Pakistan 
enjoyed und j r Ayub Kban. '‘The whole 
8ystetrj Kinks. Pevplo were put in important 
petition not broau^e of th«.-ir ability but 
became of particular vows 1 Ley held. No 
erd’eism was allowed aiul the Press was 
coir.p etflv euppre^ed. There w as no check 
on the grvernn-ent. Propta were f*d up 
with it. The s-ystfm had gone on for too 
long. If the present system continued, the 
consequences would bs* grave. There would 
bo mor" d ecider . more troubles and more 
supprrm'*n ; but there would be no solution 
of the problems of the country.” Regarding 
Kashmir Ex Air Marshall Ashgar Khan 
said R was a vita! problem for Pakistan, but, 
be said, '‘Pakistanis would have to present 
a better face to the Kashmiria, the Indians 
;'Md everybody else.” By this he, of course, 


meant that a country which treated its own 
people in an autocratic and tyrannical 
manner, can hardly carry messages of liberty, 
equality aud brotherhood to others. India 
and the world just laugh at Pakistan's want 
of a sense of realities. A Police State can- 
uot talk of Freedom to others. 


Farakka 


The Farakka talks are apparently dead, 
in so far as India is continuing with her 
work of finishing the bnrnge and Pakistan is 
still trying to find out what demands she 
should make upon India in order to settle 
ttie matter to her own advantage. In fact 
if India agreed to release BJUdO ciim-oh of 
water into Pakistan that might canto, floods 


there most of tho tiuo* and m-ver io; ! : y 
fu fii her irrigatioiml nod. For En?t Pakis¬ 
tan has requirments of water to the north of 
the G nges wlnre the laud g«.in-» in e* ! . vitlon 
south to north c.nnnmiosl? and no canals 
from the Ganges can carry water uphill. 
The Brahmaputra can however give irrigation 
water to this area, if canals lead out of its 
great currents north to south. But that 
i» Pakistan's business and India should not 
get involved in it. As things are Farakka 
will be completed and begin to be operated 
without any settlement of the disputes that 
Pakistan is still busy concocting without 
reference to realities Pakistan's attempts to 
drag in foreign arbitrators to settle her non¬ 
existent and purely imaginary demands, is a 
proof that some foreigners are egging Pakis¬ 
tan on to make demands. India, of course 
has had her lesson in Kutch and would hardly 
agree to any more arbitrations. The main 
question is whether the Ganges would dry 
up in Pakistan due to the building of the 
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Farakka barrage. It has been answered 
factually in the negative by studying facta 
o f rain fa)! and flow of water into the 
Pakist \n sector of the Ganges through 
the Tista, Atrai, Karotoya am! other rivers. 
As far as one can judge Pakistan would gain 
nothing bv getting more water into the 
Ganges than would come through normally 
by the Farakka releases into it. 

1 IiM.T.sTAx SFrr.n J. And Tiir Pfrtj* 

Sw;n>R 

Uind‘ot«n Sice) has again antlered t rrf at 

los-.es. I- r^rs w^w a mm't to about 

3 50 e»*c,re«. This ini t 'h* : been enough 

capital to hui d a moderate six;* integrated 

steel factory. 'Ho' [ iiPm* ; refer industries 

a j i et up by our various planned effort* 

b iv -' been found <»> be. no b< P-r than the 

Hiudu*>tau S»e. 1 fovtouew generally speaking. 

A few have tuple: ont t«> b** pfotWablc 

nod tli'il m< reh n ov« s tint there i* n< thiuir 

* * • * 

fundamentally wrong with publicly owned 
indus f rie-‘. O.dv b:vi planning and bad 

mm igo». if-nl. ! c.»d to ri'one did not 

suffer from wrong concepts of national 
development, and n)BTi':p<d to give full 
weightag** to the practical side of ail planning 
instead of puUirg the cart before the horse 
in most project^, onr national indebtedness 
to foreign lenders would have remained 
within control and all new development 
schemes wmi’d have followed the path of 
true economic progress rather than the 
imaginary tracks found on blue prints 
made by theoretical economist 4 :, govern ireiit 
officer?, ignorant politicians aud foreigners 
interested In the sale of their goods. We 
have criticised o»r methods of planning, 
time and again, without succeeding in putting 


cantion in any heads which control the 
nerve centres that move the muscles of the 
State. The Slab* continues to puffer from a 
megalomania of the most injurious type and 
attempts to f-.dlow the example of other 
nations which did not resemble India in 
any manner. 

Aftfrmath of Exploitation 


The affluent countries of the world have 
now come to realise that the age of Indus¬ 
trial revolution cum imperial expansion 
which paw their tremendous economic 
growth, left for th *m an aftermath of wide¬ 
spread ptnnrv a v, d sufiViing among the 
p**opU.s exploited by them. Th'se peoples 
are now referred to as the inhabitants of 
underdeveloped countries. History tells 
u.j that *Y>r nearly two hundred yj-ars Euro- 
Americans had been using the material and 
human rescuros cf various couu.'nes of 
A>i.\ uid Africa in a manner which brought 
enormous gains to \he white peoples and 
reduced the iubabbauN of the exploited 
countries to tifpT poverty ai d degrr dation. 
It was n»ilv ;dier the d Wo**!d M'ftr 

that these sunpios ; <d funds could look up 
again and slowly r<gdn tu« :r r>ght r ul status 
in the political field cf rift. But they 

retrained poor and oc.^wuritally so back¬ 
ward that the w< rid jilt their continued 

existence on a lower economic level was a 
danger to world peace. The wealthier 
nations were having <t> pay for their Karma 
so to speak, through the cor.liibutions made 
towards the economic development of the 
cnutitties of Asia and Africa. Certain 
colonies had no longer any original inhabi¬ 
tants of any effective size. Australia, 
and Canada are important examples of such 
white colonisation. The U. S. A. caused the 
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Red Indian tribes to be slowly reduced in 
numbers until they ceased to be of any impor¬ 
tance. The T T . 8, A. also used African slave 
labour in large numbers. Their descendants 
are now freemen, but they are not given any 
equal rights nor have they any great wealth 
compared to the white Americans 

The British were the most powerful 
imperialists of recent times. They exploited 
tbeir empire both politically and by means 
of trade, commerce and industry. They also 
gave up there overlordship in many countries 
in a voluntary manner. The British have 
also set up many organisations for aiding the 
underdeveloped countries. Recently their 
Minister of Overseas Development, Reg 
Prentice address* d an Oxfam gathering and 
said. “With the formation of new groups 
more young people become committed to the 
idea that the rno^fc important cause in nur 
time is to do something about the enormous 
gap in living standards throughout the 
world’*. He then exhorted everybody to do 
this work in a bigg<r and quicker way. 

The Oxfaoi organisation in big and 
helps underdeveloped countries by providing 
funds for food, technical aid, vocational 
training, family planning etc. The Oxfam 
allocations this year total to ' ‘J,- r, d,000. 
Eight) countries have been bcnelitted through 
these allocations. The total aid programme of 
Britain would br about ‘ 1*00 000 000. 

One must point out that the peoples o f 
the exploited territories were not entirely 
blameless in reducing the majority of the 
people to poverty and degradation. Some 
persons belonging to the exploited countries 
collaborated with the white overlords aud 
assisted them greatly in their work of 
exploitation. The new economics of 


some countries have now accommodated 
the "collaborators” of foreign overlords in 
a very non-punitive manner. In many cases 
they are now more lucratively employed 
than they had been under the foreigners. 

Bmtim! A-'Simani-i: in Imu v^ 

Dj:\ Kt.ovvr.vi 

Most people have an idea that in the 
planned industrial development of India after 
independence the U. 8. A and Russia Lave 
supplied mechanical equipment and technolo¬ 
gical skills to this cauutry more than any 
other nation. It is difficult for us to compare 
the contributions of various nation- to India's 
industrial growth ; but several nations have 
provided plant and machinery to India and 
have sent technical in* n of great ability to 
operate the same. Britain. liowo\i*r, played 
an impoitanL role in this industrial construc¬ 
tion woik. In ll<> words of Sir Morrice 
dames, British High ( omniib-ioner in India 
"Collaboration with British firms lias resulted 
in India’s iirafc home produced bicycle, motor 
car and civil and military aircraft, India's 
first naval frigate ; and India s first major oil 
pipeline and heavy electrical factory.’’ That 
is no mean achievement and it also proves 
that Indian industrialists bn\c confidence in 
British knowledge and skill. Britain is also 
a steady and good buyer of India's export 
goods. The British buy our tea and cotton 
textiles more than any other nation. In the 
industrial held too the British buy our 
products. Sir Morrice James said, “Already, 
some of our most technologically advanced 
companies (of which I will mention only 
two-Rolls Jtoyce and International Computers 
Ctd.) have come to rely on component* 
manufactured in Indian factories. The above 
facte go to prove that India's ability to supply 





good* to the world Is undisputed. Why can 
we not then supply more of our industrially 
manufactured goods to the world market*, ? 

Bak\ Somv.v Bhakana 

The death of Baba Sohau Singh 

Bhakaua in an Amritsar hospital at a very 
advanced ago closes a chapter of India's 
efforts to send the British out of India by 
armed revolution. 'Hie incident that lirst 
brought Baba Bohan sing). Bhakana into 

the lime liirhl was the Komagata Maru 

incident in Calcutta about • years ago. 

Baba Bohan Singh Bhakana was the son of 

a prosperous cultivator and had migrated 
to the U. S. A. lfe developed a great patriotic 
passion while in the 17. S. A. and started 
a revolutionary party with La la Uardyal 
and otners who wanted to light the British 

in order to regain independence for India. 
The members ol the Oaddar party as their 
revolutionary group was called trained 
soldiers in thi U. S. A., obtained arms and 
ammunition, chartered a steamer, the Konm- 
gata Maru, and came over to India to begin 
their war against the British imperialists. 
The Koinagata Man landed the Gaddar 
Party force near Calcutta and some skir¬ 
mishings took place in the shape of running 
lights. Some of the revolutionaries escaped 
and others with Baba Sohan Singh Bhakaua 
were arrested. Baba Bohan Singh Bhakana 
was later involved in the Lahore conspiracy 
case and sentenced to death. This was 
commuted to life imprisonment. The Baba 
spent about 2b years in prison but remained 
undaunted and continued his activities for 
the overthrow of the British. He joined 
the Communist Party when the party 
was not yet opposing the Congress and 
gave away all hia property for the good of 


nation. lie fell ill with pneumonia about a 

month ago and was being treated at an 
Amritsar hospital when he breathed his 

last on December 20. 1968. lie was 

universally loved arid respected by the 
people of the Punjab and a vast crowd 
attended his funeral. 

Wa usurps in thi: Mkoithukanean 

i he pif-riiv'.' of a larue licet of Russian 
iv«u *itip- in tin* Aledifetlancan sea i.» something 
i n\ . I hi- -Itetrh ol sail water which separates 
i iropi* jiom \"i,i ami Africa has always been 
\r»\ important in p*»iut oi naxal attacks or 
oelcme a- well {> j<»i the 1 1 aiisjortation of large 
j \mics troin one tuilincnl to anothei bs ships. 
!:• ancient time- *|.c L.rek-. iVi-ians, Homans, 
( aillia‘ , em*i»]i^ and nlhei uee? u-*d the Mediterra¬ 
nean mm !oi war like »»u i po-e- . Hannibal the 
waiiifi ol ( astham 1 . heiru weak at sea 
j.ei foi med I lie impo-ublt feat of taking hi? army 
» \er land to H«»mw , thnumh muiix ‘outlines and 
• vef tie* \ If. In Li tv i limes many iaee- have 
icuL’ht ho milium by keeping large 

i.iixic- m tlir \1etilleiuuuan. One mas mention the 
\cnetian*, the ^panianb. the 1'jench and iht 
British VipoLaTs avKame into Vfiiea and Ash 
was lai”rb « kecked in tin' Mediterranean by 

lire Hrilisli nax \ Had the Briti-h not controller 
the Meditcnaimmi. the hi>t.»i\ oi both the. firt» 
and second world war miuht have been entirel] 
oil In nit. I he pi»sem« of tin Ku.-muii fleet it 
li e \1edili'iiviiic.m lIuMiloic i- a i halleniie tr 

1 7 * 

\meiiivio. u.nal -upi<*mar\ which the latte 
law: hied to < oiiMtn hv -endin two wai ship 
into the Black "'■a. Ibis was haidlv a ver' 
lmpiessfxt nioxc. 11 tlieie i- ex or a third work 
war, (lie «)uiek despatch of at mics tv* \ariou 
stiatreiraJh impoMant points along the shore 
vi the Mcdilen mean will a--unie eicat impor 
tame, I hr pie- nee oi laive fieri; will itlrtk 
this xxotk ca-\ in diiieiilt a» coniine to the side 
Luken l»\ the .outer- of the wai.-hips. Th 1 

Americans possess more warships than th$ 
Russians : but they hnvo to deploy thorn in 

many seas round the world. 
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Russia has 20 faiily powerful cruisers, 
80 nuclear submarines, 350 conventional 
subaiiririe*, 120 destr>y»*rs, 100 escorts, 

300 coastal escorts, 350 minesweepers, 100 
missile patrol boats, 350 motor torpedo 
boats, 200 landing craft and several thou¬ 
sand support, auxiliary and service craft. 

The fJuite<l States of America lmve 28 
attack and support aircraft carriers, 9 
helicopter curriers, 5 aircraft transport 
ships, 15 aircraft ferry ships, 30 nuclear 
submarines, (2? conventional submarines, 
4 Battle ships, 35 cruisers, 33 destroyer 
leader frigates, 315 destroyers, 10 destroyer 
rniue layer*, 253 escort ships, 23 escort 
transport*'., 130 mine layers and mine sweep- 
era, 153 amphibious craft, 3*59 fleet auxi¬ 
liaries, 17 service craft. In 1972 the U.S.A. 
will have l0 ! > nuclear powered submarines 
of widen 11 will be armed with ballistic 
missiles. Their are several hundred other 
war craft v)u«L may be called frigUes, 
corvette.-) or peered vessels. The British 


have 6 aircraft carriers, 44 submarines, 
3 cruisers, 23 destroyers and 70 frigates. 
Australia, Canada and certain other coun¬ 
tries may side with America in case of war. 
Generally speaking therefore the American 

block can hope to overpower the Russian 
navy in case of war. But the chances of 

war nowadays are remote. Secret use of 

army, navy and airforce equipment ia more 

common. The presence of large fleets there™ 
fore probably have no war like significance, 

but is a sign of intention to aid other 

parties in thmr open or secret warlike 

moves. The Russian fleet can easily laud 

* 

Arab forces behind the Israeli defences. In 

a similar fashion the U. S* A. may let the 

Israelis use their naval craft to laud forces 
behind the Arab lines. 'This aorfc of fhiug 

can go on for years before the major powers 
get actually involved in war. Movements 
of naval craft therefore are not particu¬ 
larly good for world peace. The lesser powers 
should be forced to remain at peace rather 
than encouraged to fight 




VED1C MENTION OF A PHARAO 

By—A LAWYER 


Some hymns of the Rigveda occasionally 
mention names of kings or priests who were 
either friendly or inimical to the Vedic people. 
Some of these kings or enemies were “ancient** 
even in the time of the Vedic authors them¬ 
selves. They belonged to the pre-historic 
period and we know nothing whatever about 
them in the historical way. There are no 
means or date from which we could speculate 
about the period of time in which they lived, 
or the region or country in which they lived, 
or the language which they spoke or the gods 
they worshipped or the people or tribes over 
whom they ruled. It appears, however, that 
there is at least one name amongst those 
mentioned, which may make room for such 
speculation. That name is Namier, which 
happens to be the name of an Egyptian 
Pharao. There is a complete phonetic 
identity of the two names. Could they then 
be of the same person ? The probabilities, or 
rather the improbabilities of the case arc 
obvious enough and yet on giving further 
thought to this curious resemblance, we find 
that it is enough to keep us guessing on the 
probabilities of the case a little more than we 
ordinarily would have done. 

The importance of such an identity is 
great. It would help to settle the chronologi¬ 
cal period of the Vedic text. The ancient 
history of India is linked with the Western 
ancient history on the basis of a name only. 
Greek writers referred to a ruler named 
Sandracottus and it was ascertained satis¬ 
factorily that that ruler was Chandragupta, 
the founder of the Mauryan Kingdom, 
(325 B. C.). This enabled historians to cor¬ 
relate Indian history with the Western one at 
least from the time of the Buddha onwards. 

As for the preceding milleniums there is 

2 


little on either side to correlate in the historical 
way. At the most, we can say that if Namier 
ruled in Egypt in about 3100 B.C. then he can 
be said to have become “ancient** in about 
2500 B. C. And if the Vedic hymn mentions 
him as an ancient enemy of the ancestors of 
the Vedic people, it may be conceded that the 
hymn was composed in about 2500 B. C. 
So the identity of the Pharao and the Vedic 
enemy determines the Vedic period in a 
broad sense. There is little doubt that it 
can do so, provided the identity is reasonably 
established. 

Pharao Narmer ruled Egypt in about 

3100 B.C. There is a mention of a certain 

Narmer in the second book of the Rigveda. 

If at all the Vedic mention is of the Pharao 

himself it can only mean that the ancestors of 

the Vedic Aryans inhabited the Mediterranean 
# 

coasts opposite Egypt by about the close of 
the fourth millenium B. C. i. e. just prior to 
their migration to India. It could also throw 
light on the history of the Aegean people who 
ruled in the eastern Mediterranean regions. 

It would raise a series of connected presump¬ 
tions concerning those people, their way of 
life, language and worship, their ethnic 
affinities, migrations and so on. 

The Vedic reference (Rig. II—13-8) is as 
follows :— .i 

* (Oh Indra), thou art praise-worthy even . 
today, since you formerly conveyed the naked . 
blade (uncovered mouth) of the shining sword 

\ 

(Oorjayanti) for the death and destruction of * 
Narmer and his wealth, in order that your, 
worshippers may grow strong (prixa) and that 

* 

the slaves (dasavesha) might perish.** - 'f. 

If we regard the bracketed Sanskrit words ; 
as the names of persons, the meaning could be. 
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(1) Indra rbrought the naked sword ^to (the 
two warriors or assassins) Priksha and 
Dasavesha for the said object, or (2) Indra 
conveyed 'Oorjayanti with her face unveiled 
to the two said warriors with the same object 
of killing Narmer. The words are capable of 
being proper names, but as they have been 
put in the dative case, it is unlikely that they 
are so, as alternatively suggested. Whatever 
the correct rendering of the verse, we are 
concerned with the mention of a person called 
Narmer in whose destruction the author 
rejoiced. That person must have been a 
mighty enemy because his distinction is 
gratefully attributed to god Indra himself, 
and sung as one of his exploits. 

The Rigveda is an anthology of prayer 
—hymns in Sanskrit composed by several 
sages, and sung at their sacrificial sessions. 
They were composed by them in the Indus 
basin, and on the frontiers of India not later 
than B. G. 3000 to 2500. It thus happens to 
be the world’s oldest book preserved in an 
uncorrupted text to this day. King Manu is 
repeatedly referred to in it as also the words 
Maanava and Manushya denoting the human 
community. These are derived from the 
word Manu and are etymologically the same 
as the the word Minoan. There is a difference 
of opinion amongst scholars about the probable 
date of the Vcdic text. Some have held, on 
the strength of an unmistakable astronomical 
statement in a later work, that it could not 
have been composed later than five 
milleniums B. G. 

It is superfluous to say that a mere 
identity of names would not give an identity 
of persons. The mere mention of a Narmer 
proves nothing. At best, we can only say 
that phonetically Narmer is a typical name 
. and is not likely to be easily confused with 
any other similar name. The name is not 
repeated in the Egyptian annals, nor in the 
history of' any other nation. There was and 


has been, ^as if, only one Narmer to refer to 
and therefore it is he, the Pharao. 

An orthodox Indian, for his part, would be 
shocked at such suggestions. His notions and 
contexts about the sacred book are firmly 
rooted in the land of the Seven iRivcrs. Egypt 
or the outer world is unknown to the tradi¬ 
tional Vedic concept. Yet this concept was 
rudely shaken, and awakened to a sense of the 
historical perspective, when the excavations at 
Bogaz Koi in Turkey unearthed some surprising 
material. Amongst the finds made there, there 
was a document purporting to be a treaty 
between the Hittiie and the Mittani people (B. 
G. 1500). In its preamble, the Mittani side 
invoked their gods, Indra, Mitra, Varuna and 
the Nasatyas (Gastor and Pollux). Now these 
are the principal Vedic deities, and Indra and 
Nasatya are exclusively Vedic names, philolo- 
gically not traceable in the theogony of the 
West. This could only mean that a people 
of the same race, language and worship as 
the Vedic Aryans inhabited the Ionian » coast 
at that time. If, then, a reference to the 
Vedic deities is possible on the Mediterranean, 
why should a reference to a mediterranean 
ruler be inconceivable in the Punjab ? 

It is generally agreed amongst scholars that 
the Vedic Aryans were stepping into India 
for the first time when the Hymns of the 
Rigveda were composed. It is agreed that 
they came from some other land, fighting their 
way to the Indus basin not later than B. G. 
3000 to 2500. If so, the patli of their progress 
towards India can be easily guessed from the 
map. They could either have come from the 
mediterranean coast through Irak and Iran, 
or they could have come from the barren 
wastes of Central Asia, Siberia or Eastern 
Russia. These geographical limitations on 
their migration are unalterable. Bearing in 
mind the degree of civilization to which they 
had attained, we may reasonably infer that 
they rather came from regions where equally- 
civilized communities dwelt. 



VEDIC MENTION OF A PHARAO 


The Rigveda contains many references to 
kings, sages and enemies, who were 
“ancient*' unto the Vedic Aryans themselves. 
If they were reaching India for the first time 
in their own generation, it is self-evident that 
those ancient kings, sages and enemies must 
be from lands where their ancestors formerly 
dwelt. The reference to Narmer purports 
to be to an ancient person and not to a 
contemporary one. So Narmer and these 
their ancestors must have lived in some other 
lands close to each other. Could it not be 
Crete and Egypt ? 

Such a possibility can be further traced in 
the historical background of the time of Narmer 
(B. C. 3100) in the Mediterranean area. There 
we find at the close of the fourth millenium 
B. C. that its northern shores opposite of 
Egypt were inhabited by Aryan nations which 
are known to have combined under Cretan 
hegemony in later times. Like England, 
Crete seems to have been able to hold sway 
over a large maritime empire from a small 
island. We can conceive that the Cretan 
and Egyptian empires may have come into 
conflict for the supremacy of the sea and its 
trade. We may even assume that such 
great powers might subjugate each other for 
small intervals. If Narmer came to his end 
in a conflxt with Cretans or any of the other 
constituent member nations of the Cretan 
empire on the Aegean coasts, the Vedic 
reference to him would not only mean that 
it was a conflict with early Minoans, but 
that the ancestors of the Vedic Aryans took 
part in the conflict as such a member-nation. 
The reference thus becomes linked with the 
story of Crete and its ruler Minos or any 
of his descendents. We have therefore to 
see if the Rigveda refers to any one whom 
we could identify with the Cretan Minos. 

Of all the ancient persons referred to in the 
Rigveda, the most ancient is Father Manu or 
King Manu. He wai so ancient even at the 


time of the composition fof the ^Rigveda that 
its authors themselves had very little knowledge 
about him except that'"’ he *? instituted the 
sacrificial worship by laying the sacred ffire on 
the altar for the first time. He therefore 
cannot have lived in India but must have 
lived in some other land. If so there would 
be legends, myths or traditions current about 
such an epoch-making ruler in such other lands 
also. 

There are such myths to be found only 
about King Minos of Crete and none else. 
We have therefore to see whether Manu and 
Minos are the same person. In Sanskrit we 
have some little legendary account about 
Manu, distinct from the bare and meagre 
references of the Rigveda. This legendary 
account does not pertain to the personal story 
of Manu as it does about Minos in the West, 
with its Minotaur, Pasiphae, Aristeon, Europa, 
Ariadne and the rest. On a few broader 
aspects, however, there are some resemblances. 
Manu in India is a Shiaddha—Deo, i. e. a 
deity presiding over obsequies, while Minos 
rules over the dead. Minos is the law-giver, 
while in India, the Institutes of Manu (Manu- 
Smriti) have been the Social law of the land 
for over two millcniums. There was a golden 
age in the days of Minos “when the world was 
chaste”. In India also there was the same 
golden age with more chastity all round. It 
is called the Krita Yuga, an expression which 
reflects the term Cretan age. According to the 
Indian Mythical tradition there are fourteen 
Manus in all. Western scholars also have 
inferred some such multiplicity about Minos. 
Manu is the son of Vivaswan or Savitri (the 
sun). So derivatively he is Saavitra, which is 
etymologically the same word as Saeturnus 
(Saturn), whose myths together with those of 
Kronos in Sicily and Italy resemble those of 
Minos in Crete. If Minos and Manu are 
utterly different, it is surprising that there 
should be this kind of resemblance in the. 
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myths about them, in addition to the 
resemblance of names. 

There is a fable about king Manu in the 
Vedic literature itself. King Manu was 
warned by a fish that a deluge was soon 
coming and that he (Manu) may ride out the 
floods on his back. The event requires 
proximity of the sea which Crete has, but the 
Punjab has not. If Manu had a mid-land 
abode, as in India, such a fable would not 
grow round his name. The fable of the 
deluge also passes in the name of Deucalion, 
the son of Minos. Some geographers say that 
Italy and Africa were formerly joined by land, 
and that owing to a seismic upheaval, the land 
went down making a sea between them. If 
this ever happened, it happened near Crete, 
giving cause for such fables. 

The person Minos, as now understood in 
history, is a legendary ruler, whose concept 
and chronology are determined by Greek 
accounts. It would not be correct to identify 
him with the Manu of the Rigveda, and 
change his story. It would not be correct to 
divorce his concept from the Minoan civiliza¬ 
tion which passes in his name. It appears 
from archeological evidence that the Minoan 
people worshipped iconized goddesses, one of 
them holding snakes. This is completely 
inconsistent with the worship instituted by 
Manu. In this worship, huge altars would 
blaze in sacrificial halls, and offerings to 
several male deities would be poured out to 
the chorus of Vedic chants. Such altars do 
not appear in bold relief at Cretan excava¬ 
tions. There is no reference to a bull-fight in 
the Rigveda, nor to an alphabet, parchment 
or stencil. It therefore appears that the 
Minoan people of Crete were not the sort of 
people that are mirrored in the Rigveda. 
They were not the people of Manu. 

The identity of Minos and Manu is further 
negatived by chronological probabilities. 
Homer says that Idomeneus, king of Crete, 


fought on the Greek side in the Trojan War. 
In the course of the battle, Idomeneus boasts 
that he was the grandson of Minos and the 
son of Deucalion. So Homer believed that 
Minos lived two generations before the Trojan 
War (B.C. 1184). On the other hand Manu 
cannot be later than a millenium prior to the 
Rigveda, i. c. about B.C. 4000. The palace 
of Minos which Schleiman unearthed is the 
palace of Minos but not of Manu. 

The only possibility of a link between the 
two arises from the similarity of their names. 
We may surmise from that similarity that the 
Vedic Manu ruled in Crete before the fourth 
millenium B.C. and became an epoch-making 
ruler. His empire dispersed in about B.C. 
3000 when the Vedic Aryans went eastwards, 
and the North European nations went in some 
other direction. The land was occupied by 
some new-comers who respected the ancient 
local memory of Manu and called their kings 
by that name. They adopted and cherished 
the myths about him, and thus created a 
legendary Manu of their own. T his much 
seems to be the only possible link or connec¬ 
tion between the two. The Minoans 
themselves may have dispersed after the 
Trojan War. W r e are not concerned with this 
Minoan period of the second millenium B.C. 
We have to reach back to the time of Narmcf 
in B.C. 3100, and find out if there was a prior 
dispersal of the people of Manu in this region, 
and whether the cause of it was a conflict ,with 
Narmer’s Egypt in which the ancestors of the 
Vedic Aryans also were involved. 

Philological studies have raised an irresis¬ 
tible conclusion that the Indo-European 
nations dwelt together in the hoary past. The 
question is whether they had common rulers 
and if so, whether the earliest or epoch-making 
one amongst them was Manu. I have no 
doubt that the names Gr. Minoos, L. Minos, 
Sk. Manu are identical words. The North 
European nations seem to have lost their 
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version of this name through the passage of 
time and its vicissitudes (The version would be 
Munnr, seeing that their languages tend to 
bring in the last vowel inside, and place it in 
the first syllable). The Sanskrit words 
Maanava and Manushya by which the Vedic 
Aryans designated the human community, are 
derived from the royal name Manu, which 
derives from the root man, to think. So 
“maanava” is the same as “Minoan”. It is 
highly probable that the English word man 
and its European variants are also the same 
word, deriving from the same royal name in 
its northern European form (Munnr ?). The 
Greek and Latin languages do not have such 
a word even though the Greeks and Italians 
have the Minoan myths. That might really 
mean that they were not component members 
of the kingdom of Manu at the crucial stage. 
The fact of the existence of such a king and 
his kingdom is, as it were, fossilized in the 
words Man and Maanava. 

Even assuming this much, which is rather 
too much, the question remains whether 
this kindom of Manu had its metropolis 
in Crete, a short of Isle of Man (Manu) 
where the Manx (Manushyas) dwelt. Some 
scholars hold that Central Asia would 
be a plausible region for such an Indo- 
European Kingdom, so that the Indian, 
Iranian, Greek, Roman, German, Parthian, 
Phrygian and several other Aryan nations 
might spread out fan-wise all over Asia and 
Europe from there. It is, however, unnecessary 
to postulate such a central region in terms of 
geographical distances. It was equally open 
to these nations to spread out as they did 
from Crete and the Aegian area. There is 
no material in the literature of any nation in 
the world which could shed any light on the 
period during which the Indo-European 
Kingdom lived out its span. The Rigveda 
is the World’s oldest book dating as it does 
prior to B. C. 2500. There is some likelihood 
that the picture of the life and times of 


the Vedic people which emerges from its 
text might give a faint glimpse of that 
hoary kingdom. Since the Rigveda is much 
concerned with the exploits of ancient heros 
and kings of its people, these might, by 
anti-sequence, actually relate to that period 
or its later stages. The persistent reference 
to Manu in the book is an assurance on 
this point. 

The Rigveda makes not a single reference 
to a town or city. It is always silent on 
place-names. We can scarcely hope to find 
a reference to Crete of the Aegean place- 
names anywhere in its big text of over ten 
thousand couplets. One of the favourite 
epithets of Indra, in that text, is Purandara, 
the destroyer of walled cities. There is 
frequent reference to the destruction of 
ninety-nine cities which equals the hundred 
cities of Crete referred to by Homer, but 
not a name is ever mentioned. We will 
therefore never be able to investigate about 
Manu’s land or the path of Vedic migration 
from the Indian side. 

Egyptian Pharaonic names have, for their 
part, a pecliar tang. But the earliest three 
of them sound differently. Horus, Menes and 
Narmer, together with the later name 
Sesostris, have a non-Egyptian sound. Can 
it be that these earliest rulers were not Egyp¬ 
tians ? Menes established the Second Union 

in B. G. 3360 and Narmer followed in 

* ' 

B.G. 1 100. Who was this Menes, this Cracker 
of Skulls” ? Can we say that he was some 
Minos, and that there was Cretan rule in 
Eg\pt for about 260 years which Narmer 
overthrew ? What decisive assurance is there 
that Menes was an Egyptian inspite of the 
the hieroglyphics ? The Vedic reference to 
Narmer distinctly conveys that Narmer was 
destroyed together with his wealth. If a Pharao 
is finished by a people, who were manifestly 
not Egyptians, the inference ought to be 
that there was something like a conquest of 
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Egypt by foreigners. What occasion has a 
Vedic author to rejoice in the incident unless 
his ancestors had obtained a victory over the 
person killed ? 

Such sweeping assertions become oppres¬ 
sive because they are based on a slender and 
doubtful circumstance. If ever the reference 
is proved to be to the Pharao himself, much 
of what is suggested would no doubt become 
plausible if not certain. Put at its best, all 
that we can now say is that if a people 
migrating to India just after the time of 
Narrrer are found referring to that uncommon 
name, and if they are found calling them¬ 
selves Manavas (Minoans) the probabilities 
develop both ways—of he being the Pharao, 
and they being from Crete. 

This in its turn would depend on the 
indentity of the persons Manu and Minos. 


They stand apart, with two milleniums between 
them. Even if the concept about Minos 
may in fact ultimately relate to Manu, it is 
yet possible that the Mythographcrs of the 
Aegean fondly and fictitiously associated 
that concept with Cretan geography where 
it did not really belong. 

Broadly speaking, the suggestion that the 
Vedic mention of Namier is of the Egyptian 
Pharao is not absurd. It might be capable 
of being supported by other similar references 
and needs further investigation. There, in 
the text of the Rigveda, stands the name of 
Narmar, distinct and unmistakable, probably 
the only Pharaonic name to be found out 
oi Egypt and the hieroglyphic records, calling 
for an explanation. Where on earth do we 
spot him if not in Egypt ? Where do we 
locate the immediate ancestors of the Vedic 
Aryans if not on the Aegean coasts ? 



"SISTER NIVEDITA and SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

ARATI SEN GUPTA, m.a. 


The year of 1902 began a new chapter in the 
life of Sister Nivedita, (Swami Vivekananda 
died on 4th July, 1902). After the death of 
Vivekananda, Nivedita threw herself heart and 
soul for the fulfilment of the mission entrusted 
to her by her master. 

But Nivedita took part in politics when her 
master was alive. Her motive was to make 
India free from the hands of the British rulers. 
Vivekananda rebuked her for her concentra¬ 
tion in Politics. After his death she devoted 
herself to his creed of serving the suffering 
humanity which was the religious ritual of 
mankind. She considered India to be her 
spiritual home and Vedanta to be her guide. 
But her connection with the secret revolu¬ 
tionary movement to secure the freedom of 
India alienated her religious relation with 
Rarnkrishna Mission. 

By the beginning of September 1902, 
Nivedita travelled to a number of places - such 
as Bombay, Poona, Nagpur, Bodhgaya ; to the 
north she went up to Lahore and to Hydrabad 
in the West. Then she went to Baroda. At 
Baroda she met Aurobindo for the first time. 
Aurobindo was the central cynosure in the 
Indian revolutionary politics. In this way at 
Baroda two burning spirits met with each 
other. Aurobindo had already developed a 
strongly pro-Indian and anti-British bias. 
Before leaving Baroda Nivedita reminded 
Aurobindo ; “Calcutta has need of you, your 
place is in Bengal”. “No. Let me remain in 
the background. My work is to create men”. 
“You can count on me,” said Nivedita 
stretching out her hand to Aurobindo. “I am 
your ally”. 

From Baroda Nivedita went to Nagpur, 
delivered a number of inspiring lectures and 


returned to Calcutta. Now she got an urgent 
invitation from Madras and she went to 
Madras. Here she also delivered a number of 
lectures by which she tried to inspire the 
youth. 

The beginning of 1903 finds Nivedita at 
Calcutta engaged in work other than her 
school. Nivedita inspired a number of 
students. Among those Barin Ghosh was the 
most desperate. But Nivedita checked him 
and assured him of co-operation. In India 
Aurobindo was the brain and Barindra the 
bone and defacto leader of the Indian Revolu¬ 
tionary Movement. Dawn Society was another 
field of her activity. Dawn Society, founded 
in 1902 was the forum of debate and 
discussions on the nation-building topics of 
the day. Satish Chandra wanted to inspire 
the younger generation with the lofty ideals 
of service and sacrifice for the motherland. 
Through the Dawn Society Nivedita came in 
contact with Brahma-bandhav Upadhyaya. 
During the national movement both of them 
worked side by side. 

In 1904 Nivedita and Rabindranath 

became friends with each other. She also 

♦ * 

made friendship with Jagadisli Chandra Bose. 

The year 1905 is one of the most 
memorable years in the history of Bengal. It 
was the year of the partition of Bengal. On 
July 20, 1905, the partition of Bengal was 
announced as an administrative measure to 
take effect from October 16. According to 
the announcement of Lord Curzon the 
province of Bengal was sought to be divided 
into two parts—that is the Western and the 
Eastern Bengal. In the Western Bengal 
Hindus were in a ma • nd in the Eastern 
Bengal Muslims were in preponderance. It 
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was said that partition was necessary for 
administrative convenience and efficiency 
because the province had become unwieldy. 
But Indians in general and the Bengalees in 
particular clearly realised that it was a subtle 
move on the pari of the British Government 
to weaken the forces of nationalism in Bengal 
by winning avsay the Muslims. Lord Ctirzon 
visited East Bengal. He tried to win over the 
Muslims in favour of partition. He also tried 
to make them understand that being parti¬ 
tioned East Bengal would become a province 
where the Muslims could flourish without the 
dominance of any other community. 

This announcement was a great challenge 
to the people of Bengal and the national 
leaders were faced with a great ordeal. 
Krishna Kumar Mitra gave a call on the same 
day in his Sanjibani which carried as its motto 
the famous slogan of the French Revolution, 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”, a call for the 
boycott of foreign goods with a vow to use 
Swadeshi goods only. In the Bangadarshan, 

Rabindranath reaffirmed the unitv of the 

* 

people of Bengal and voiced their determina¬ 
tion to fight the partition. Thus the Swadeshi 
and the boycott movements spread through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India especially 
in Bengal. At this critical moment Nivcdita 
came in the forefront of the country-wide 
agitation, giving lectures, organising the handi¬ 
crafts etc. The partition day began to be 
observed in India everywhere to register 
protests. Mr. Gokhale was sent to England 
to appeal to the British Government to undo 
the wrong. The Secretary of Slate Mr. Morley, 
told Gokhale that partition could not be 
annulled. 


The day of 16th October, 1905 dawned. 
On the date there took place a unique and 
memorable demonstration of protest. The 
leaders adopted the popular practice, of tying 
the Rakhi thread on the wrists of every friend 
followed on the Rakhi Purnima day, for a new 
use with a special purpose. In the afternoon, 
the veteran leader Ananda Mohan Bose was 
taken to lay the foundation stone of the 
Federation Hall. 

But Nivcdita did not like the disunity that 
prevailed in the camps of the moderates as 
well as of the extremists in a struggle against 
the foreign power. She appealed to the good¬ 
will of the leaders of both camps just before 
the opening session of the Benaras Congress, 
December, 1905. Being approached by Bengal 
leaders she requested Gokhale to support the 
Boycott Movement of Bengal from the open 
platform of the Congress. Gokhale did so. 

Nivcdita’s actions attracted the attention 
of the police. Nivedita associated herself with 
the Modern Review from its very birth. In 
the research laboratory of P. C. Ray, Ullaskar, 
Hemchandra etc. the Revolutionaries used to 
get their lirst lesson in the manufacture of 
explosives from sister Nivedita. In 1907, 
Nivedita left for London for two years In 
London Nivedita engaged herself with the 
activities of Home Rule Society. 

When Au robin do left political activities 
Nivedita once again felt lonely. She also gave 
up all activities. 

Due to over-work Nivedita fell ill. At this 
time she did not get rescue from the hands of 
death. On 13th October, 1911 she died. 



FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER 

Dr. B1NOD SANKAR DAS 
A thesis on the American Frontier 


History is the sum-total for generations of 
man’s aspirations and achievements. It unfolds 
the story of his onward march from the 
formative past to relatively affluent future. 
The history of the United States commenced 
its journey anew far away from the rest of 
human civilizations and achieved a distinct 
experience and way of life. To explain this 
uniqueness of American character many inter¬ 
pretations have been suggested. Hubert Buxter 
Adams propounded the theory that the roots 
of all American institutions could be traced in 
the folkmoots of medieval Germany. Others 
like David M. Poitcr hold that ‘the whole 
record of history is an account of dynamic 
external forces operating upon men and of the 
reactions and responses of men to these forees’. 
He rejects the emphasis of the environ¬ 
mentalists on physical environment as deter¬ 
minative force on human destiny. He credits 
the abundance of natural resources undergoing 
sequential exploitation byhuman endeavour 
with the improvement of technological 
processes. The followers of Marx would argue 
that economic factor is the ultimate determin¬ 
ing factor in explaining human history and 
hence would search for a class-struggle in the 
American society. To them human endeavour 
for food production is the final answer of 
human history. Charles A. Beard also 
popularised a theory of economic determinism. 
Louis Harta 1 put forward the theory that the 

1. The liberal Tradition in America, New 

: v ..'yprk 


absence of a medieval heritage was the main 
determinative factor in the American civiliza¬ 
tion. To George W. Pierson 2 the most 
distinctly American traits owe their origin to 
the mobility of the people. But the most 
potent explanation advanced in this generation 
was the frontier hypothesis. From the very 
beginning of the Republic it had been noted 
that the ever-expanding American frontier 
was the mainforce in the growth of 
Americanism as it had a lasting effect on th$ 
national character. Benjamin Franklin atk| 
Thomas Jefferson realised that as long as cheap 
lands lasted, the continual drain of mep 
westward would retard the growth of industry 
and cities, thus strengthening rural democracy 

and postponing the day when autocratic 

* * * 

controls would be necessary 3 . Francis 
Parkman, James Russell Lowell and othfif 

t 

intellectual pioneers viewed that the America^ 
democracy and the distinctive character qj 
America had their genesis in the dynamt* 
concept of the American frontier and - it 
continuous process of expansion towards th< 
‘wild west*. 

f ^ 

But the most widely read and controversia 
theory which had a profound effect on dtf 

intellectual life of America was the ffontte 

* % \’ ‘ • { 

hypothesis as propounded by its prophet 

2. A Restless Temper......American Historic^ 

Review LXIX, July, 1964. 

r ' ‘I 

3. America's frontier Tieritage—Ray •:% 

Billington, Chicago, 1966. V , " 
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Frederick Jackson Turner. Born in the village 
of Portage, Wisconsin, in 1851, Turner 
experienced in his school days the pioneering 
spirit of the then America. In his college he 
was instinctively drawn to the study of history 
of the United States and learned under 
William Francis Allen in the University of 
Wisconsin the principle of historical criticism. 
But he refused to follow in the line of his 
professor Hubert Baxter Adams at the Johns 
Hopkins University who traced the origin of 
the American character and its history in the 
medieval European experience. Later he 
came in contact with the views of Francis 
A. Walker (1874) who studied the nature of the 
continuous process of westward migration of 
human population in America. The sequential 
nature of the frontier process was broadened 
in his mind by the monumental statistical 
work of H. Gannett and Fletcher W. Hewes 
(1885) which graphically represented the 
westward movement. It has been contended 
that from Achille Loria, an Italian political 
economist 4 he borrowed the concept that free 
unoccupied land was the key to a nation’s 
economic growth and that ail economic 
phenomena, and even in a general way all 
social evolution, are due to one sole cause, 
namely, agricultural conditions as historically 
determined by the varying degrees of density 
of population. To Achille Loria ‘the relation¬ 
ship between the productivity of the soil and 
the density of the population is the ultimate 
factor in determining the various historical 
periods of the economy of nations’. He argues 
that ‘as long as free lands exist that can be 
exploited by human labour, capitalist mode of 
production is out of the question as profit and 
human servitude are only the corollaries of 
Jack of unoccupied free land 6 C. Wood Davis, 


Neo-Malthusian, professed to be convinced 
that the economic depression in America was 
wholly due to that land hunger and home 
making instinct so strong in all branches of the 
Aryan race*. Even Macaulay exphasised the 
importance to America of largeness of vacant 
land and the resulting dangers of American 
institutions when the supply would be 
exhausted. Thus Turner was convinced that 
American history is the story of the coloniza¬ 
tion of the great west*. This ever retreating 
frontier of free land is the key to American 
development. 

Thus was produced Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s essay on “The significance of the 
Frontier in American History (1803) by which 
he immediately touched off a controversy that 
has stirred historians since that time. He 
upheld that the differences between the 
civilizations of Europe and America lie in the 
unique environment of the New World. The 
notable feature of this environment was ‘the 
existence of an area of free land, its continuous 
recession, and the advance of Americans settle¬ 
ment westward*. During each advance the 
Americans not only shed ‘cultural baggage* 
and adjusted themselves to an unfamiliar 
physiographic environment, but they also put 
out many of the complexities of inherited 
civilizations. To Turner the ever-expanding 
frontier stimulated social mobility, served as 
a safety valve for surplus labor and fostered 
democracy which was quite unique in 
America. Commencing from the writing of 
the frontier history Turner wrote many a book 
on the American history including the Rise of 
the New West, I8I9-29 8 , The significance of 
Sections in American History 7 , The Early 
Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner 8 , and. 


Analisi della proprieta capitalista, 1889. 
Tomer and Beard, Lee Benson 1960, 
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6. New York : Harpers, 1906. 

7. New York : 1932, 

8. 1938, Wisconsin University Press* 
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< others. This thesis was subjected to vigorous 
criticisms by the contemporary historians in 
his life time as well as during the years 
immediately following Turner's death in 1932. 
One group of critics took exception to Turner's 
loose terminology and inexact definitions, 
haziness of his language and his inability to 
explain how migration towards the west 
accomplished the changes ascribed to it. He 
was also charged as a monocausationist as he 
had denied basic principle in modern 
historiography, that of multiple causation. 
He had ascribed America's development to the 
frontier ignoring such vital forces as the class 
struggle 1 ’ industrialization, urbanization and 
the rise of transportation system. The other 
group of historians challenged the hypothesis 
itself on the ground that the frontier had not 
fostered democracy but ti at his writings had 
encouraged provincialism and isolationism 
from the East and Europe, but the frontier 
had been no spawning bed for nationalism, 
that it had failed to stimulate social mobility 
and that it had never served as a safety valve’ 
through which displaced Easterners could 
escape to a new affluent environment. 

But all these criticisms are unduly harsh 
though the validity of many of the points is 
indisputable. To some extent he was a 
geographic detcrminist insofar as he did over¬ 
emphasize geographic forces. he made 
unsubstantiated generalizations and allowed 
his poetic instincts to lead him along 
metaphorical subtleties that obscured rather 
than defined his exact meanings’. But it 
would be untrue to say that he presented a 
wrong theory. The basic mistake was made 
by his critics in their refusal to understand 

9. Louis M. Hacker, Frederick Jackson 

* Turner: 

: • » 

Noneconomic Historian, New Republic, 
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that Turner had propounded a hypothesis 
rather than he had attempted to prove a truth*- 

Moreover in his writings Turner never 
made any attempt to present an over-all view 
of American history. He was not a mono- 
causationist. That the frontier alone explained 
American history was not his contention a* 
he himself believed, Tn history, as in science, 
we are learning that a complex result is the 
outcome of the interplay of many forces’*. To 
Turner the dynamic concept of the ever- 
expanding western frontier was one and not 
the sole explanation of the uniqueness of 
American life and experience. 

Turner could not be accused of failure to 
define ‘frontier’ and ‘west* in his writings. 

At one time Turner described the frontier ‘as! 
the meeting ground between savagery and 
civilization’ and on the other he explained it 
as ‘the line of most rapid and effective, 
Americanization'. But all disputes would be 
dissolved if the term is accepted as a dynamic ", 
concept denoting on the one hand as a; t 
geographic area and on the other as a \ 
continuous process. The frontier as a place ’[ 
may be defined as a geographic region.: 
adjacent to the unsettled portions of the?-; 
continent, in which low man-land ratio and/, 
unusually abundant natural resources provided / 
an exceptional opportunity for the small- 
propertied " individual to advance himself 
economically and socially. “The frontier ai 
a process may be stated as “ihe process ' 
through which individuals and their instituv. ; 
tions were altered by contact with a social /: 
environment which provided unique oppor 
tunity for self-advancement through the ;/■ 
exploitation of relatively unused natural [fj 
resources”. The frontier thus defined was 
a line but a migrating zone and also it 
to social devolution and evolution occurrihg ^ 

within this zone. ‘ 

irC 

Turner had a firm conviction that the 

'* S \» i 1 ' J. * * , . . 
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‘frontier* served as a ‘safety valve’ to drain off 
the dispossessed eastern workers in periods of 
depression, thus raising wage scales in the 
East and checking the emergence of a radical 
philosophy of life. In other words, it opened 
the gate of escape to the poor, the discontented 
and oppressed'. To examine the ‘safety valve’ 
theory one would have to note operations 
off our types of safety valves in the United 
State. One was a direct ‘valve* through 
which displaced eastern workers could escape 
to the West’s cheap lands in times of 
depression. A second was ‘indirect’, Eastern 
farmers dislodged by competition with western 
farmers went westward themselves, rather than 
competing with Eastern workers for factory 
jobs. A third was a ‘resources’ safety valve 
through which the successive development of 
the rich reservoir of natural lesourccs kept 
wages high and prevented the growth of 
unrest of radical view of life among the 
labourers. Finally a sociopsychological ‘safety 
valve 1 has been recognised. As long as 
workers believed that the frontier offered a 
haven from economic storms, they were less 
inclined to develop class-consciousness and 
proletarian philosophy. 

The critics of 'frontier hypothesis of the 
1930’s and 1940’s came to the conclusion that 
there was nothing like ‘direct’ safety-valve in 
the American experience. They believed that 
draining Eastern wage earners directly to 
frontier fauns in periods of depression never 
functioned during the nineteenth century, 
partly because the laborers were ignorant of 
pioneering techniques and mainly because 
they lacked the capital to migrate. The 
scholars also concluded with statistical testi¬ 
monies that in the pre-civil war years the 
heaviest migration movements occurred in 
periods of prosperity rather than in times of 
depression. Basing their studies of the period 
jf 1837 economic crisis they could even show 
gift even if workers had abandoned their 


dwellings for westward migration, their places 
had been filled by incoming immigrants to 
create labor surpluses as serious as those that 
affected Europe. The critic like Fred 
A Shannon concludes 10 that if a safety valve 
did exist, it was a rural safety valve, drawing 
off surplus farm labor to the cities and lessen¬ 
ing the agrarian discontent that flamed at the 
end of the nineteenth century. During this 
period an ‘indirect* safety valve did operate 
and it would be clear if all aspects of the 
nations economy are surveyed. It would also 
be demonstrated that any large-scale migration 
of workers to the west would relieve pressure 
on the East and affect its wage-structure. To 
the modern economic theoreticians the frontier 
also decreased pressures on the labour markets 
of the East by feeding successive ‘slabs’ of 
resources into the nation's production 
facilities. This process of sequential growth 
would increase the number of jobs and per 
capita income as in an expanding economy 
owing to additions of new resources the 
marginal production of both capital and labor 
would inevitably be raised and consequently 
this compcrative affluence would lessen social- 
political discontents. Tile scholars thus 
visualised the operation of the ‘resources’ 
safety-valve. 

Finally, recent scholarship accepts the fact 
that a socio-psychological safety-valve operated 
through the nineteenth century to lessen 
social discontent and to hinder emergence of 
of radical philosophy. Even those American 
laborers who could not escape to the frontier 
region were psychologically prepared to flee 
away on the belief that in any future they 
could take shelter in an affluent environment. 


10. A Post Mortem on the Labor-Safety- 
Valve Theory, Agricultural History, 
XIX, January, 1945. 
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This belief came to their mind from the actual 
facts of the situation. The sequential 
development of successive 'slabs* of western 
frontier opened up avenues of employments 
leading to upward social mobility unparalleled 
in other nations. Thus it has been accepted 
even by his critics that as an ‘indirect* safety 
valve the continuous expansion of the western 
frontier played the major role in shaping the 
socio-economic order of the United States. 
But it seems that Turner has made a complex 
picture more simple while he depicted ‘orderly 
procession of civilization, marching single file 
westwards’. This process of advance 
comprised speculators and town planters, some 


of them bent on using nature and others bent 
on subduing nature. It is difficult to find a 
pattern of their onward march towards their 
conquest of nature and their fellowmen* 
Therefore, in the light of this analysis it is 
difficult to accept the term ‘freeland* as Turner 
often emphasised in his writings. It may be 
concluded that the lands of the West were 
never free but relatively cheaper than those 
of Europe or the Eastern America. 


f To be continued ] 



AZAD HIND GOVERNMENT : ITS GENESIS 

J. L. DAS 


‘‘There is nothing that lures me more 
than a life of adventure away from the beaten 
track and in search of the unknown. In this 
life there may be suffering, but there is joy 
as well, there may be hours of darkness but 
there are also hours of dawn, To this path 
I call my countrymen” voiced Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose who was indeed the stormy 
petrel of the Indian political scene. He 
fought and won the Congress Presidential 
election in 1939 against the express wishes of 
of Mahatma Gandhi and the formidable 
opposition of the then Congress High 
Command. With his profound knowledge 

of international affairs and political acumen, 
he had the foreboding of a holocaust that was 
soon to overrun Europe and many other 
regions of the world. He felt that time was 
opportune for the service of an uutirnatum 
to the British Government either to quit India 
within six months, or be prepared to be 
bundled out, even when locked in a life-and 
death armageddon with Hitler's Germany. 
But some among the Congress Leaders clung 
to the pathetic belief that the usurpers would 
soon part with power of their own free will. 
Others did not want to embarrass them in 
- their hour of distress. 

Subhas Chandra, to whom the liberation 
of the motherland was the suminum bonum 
£ of life, however, determined to take advantage 
of Britain’s difficulties at that hour for the 
| achievement of his goal. Hence though he 
was interned at his ancestral house in 
j| Calcutta with the outbreak of the European 
pconflict, he dodged the police and the sleuths 
gMjjf the British Government and slipped out 
ijpt India* His escape is itself a saga of 
Remarkable courage, determination, endu¬ 


rance, and strategy. His odyssey across 
West Asia and Central Europe at last took 
him to Germany. There he established 
contact with that country’s leaders and also 
nationalist Indians with the object of tearing 
away the tentacles of the British octopus 

from the Indian body politic. When this 

news trickled to India some eyebrows were 
raised that he had joined hands with Nazis 
and Fascists. But Subhas Chandra was not 
particularly enamoured of their ideologies. 
Since he was convinced that they were 

enemies to India’s enemy, he did not hesitate 
to’ invoke their assistance. He cited the 

examples of the United States of America 
welcoming French help during her war 
of independence and of Italy seeking and 
receiving the help of Napolean III in her 
fight with Austria. To him the end of India’s 
liberation justified such means. Hr remained 
in Germany, biding time to return to his 
motherland at an appropriate moment. 

Meanwhile momentous events were taking 
place in East Asia and the Far East. Under 
the onslaught of the Japanese war machine, 
the British colonies tumbled like nine pins. 
With the fall of Singapore and the surrender 
of the British army on February 15, 1942, 
Indian prisoners of war numbering 40,000 
were handed over by Col. Hunt, on behalf 
of the British Government, to Major 
Fujihara, representative of the Japanese 
Government, who, in his turn, made them 
over to Capt. Mohan Singh (of the First 
Battalion, 14th Punjab Regiment). Mohan 
Singh proposed to organise an Indian 
National Army (I. N, A ) or Azad Hind Eauj 
with the help of the willing Indian prisoners 
of war and other young men, who 
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volunteered their services, to fight, along with 
the Japanese army, against the British in order 
to dislodge and drive away the latter from 
the soil of India. In this connection (the 
activities of Rash Behari Bose, who was living 
in Japan since 1915 in permanent exile and 
had subsequent ly adopted Japanese nationality, 
and his compatriots of the Indian Inde¬ 
pendence League should be mentioned. 
To co-ordinate the efforts of like-minded 
individuals and organisations and also to 
chalk out the modus operandi of India’s 
struggle for freedom from without conferences 
were held in Tokyo and Bangkok. The 
Bangkok Conference (June 1942 ) adopted, 
among others, the following resolutions : 

”1. That an Indian National Army be 
formed comprising the troops and civilians 
of East Asia. Captain Mohan Singh would 
be the Commander*in-Chicf of this Army of 
Liberation for India. The Indian Inde¬ 
pendence League would make arrangements 
for the supply of men, material, and money 
required by the Indian National Army, and 
would request the Japanese Government to 
supply the necessary arms and equipment, 
ships and aeroplanes required by the Indian 
National Army which would be commanded 
entirely by Indian officers and would fight 
only for the liberation of India. 

2. That a Council of Action be established 
for carrying out all necessary actions in 
connection with the Independence Movement 
and prosecution of the War of Independecc.” 

It was decided that a President and four 
members would constitute the Council. Rash 
Behari Bose was the obvious choice for the 
Presidentship and Mohan Singh one of the 
four mepibers of the council, was assigned 
the portfolio of the Army as also the position 
of die Commander-in-Chief. on September 1, 
)942, the Indian National Army was formally 
established, < Unfortunately the organisation 

. i ^ . ' t ‘ . - 


could not make much headway because of 
differences among members of the Council 
of Action, and the unhelpful attitude of the 
Japanese Government to whom General 
Monan Singh, in particular, proved a persona 
non grata He was arrested, but before that 
he had disbanded ihe I.N.A. on his own. 
This led to great frustration among overseas 
fighters for India’s freedom, and their well- 
wishers. The news of this crisis reached 
Subhas Chandra Bose in Berlin, and heedless 
of numerous obstacles and perils, he boarded 
German U-boat on February 8, 1943 and 
ultimately arrived at Tokyo in the month 
of June of the same year. In the following 
month he went to Singapore, where an 
immense, ecstatic crowd accorded him a 
tumultuous welcome.” On 4 July Rash Behari 
Bose handed over the leadership of the Indian 
Independence Movement in East Asia to 
Subhas Bose and the latter took over the 
Presidentship of the Indian Independence 
League in the presence of five thousand 
Indians who represented thirty lakhs of 
Indian nationals spread all over East Asia. He 
was hailed as Netaji, the—supreme leader,— 
as in Germany and henceforth he was always 
referred to by this honorific title. Netaji 
revealed to the gathering his decision to form 
Provisional Government of Free India and 
to lead the National Army towards India 0 . 
(Dr. R. C. Majumdar, History of the Freedom 
Movement hv India, Vol. (III). 

Accordingly a public meeting was held at 
Cathay Hall, Singapore, October 21, 1943 

where before an almost frenzied crowd, ' 
Netaji read out, in a clear and resonant 
voice, his famous Promclamation setting up 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind : 

“ „. • . Having been constituted as the 
Provisional Government of Azad'Hind by. 
the Indian Independence League in East Asia* 
we enter upon our duties with a full sense of * 
responsibility that has devolved on us . . *, 
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Alter the British and their allies are 
overthrown, and until a permanent National 
Government of Azad Hind is set up on Indian 
soil, the Provisional Government will ad¬ 
minister the affairs of the country in trust for 
the Indian people/’ 

The proclamation was signed by Netaji 
in his capacity as Head of the State, Prime 
Minister Minister for War and Foreign 
Affairs. His slogans, "Jai Hind” and “Chalo 
Delhi,” “have found a permanent place in 
Indian vocabulary of the Freedom Movement” 

(Dr. Mazumdar). In this connection it 
should be noted that following parleys with 
Netaji on the latter’s arrival in Tokyo from 
Germany, the Japanese Premier, Tojo, had 
made this solemn declaration about India 
in the Japanese Diet : “Japan is firmly resolved 
to extend all means in order to expel and 
eliminate from India the Anglo-Saxon 
influences which are the enemy of the Indian 
people, and enable India to achieve full 
independence in the true sense of the term” On 


his return from Singapore to Tokyo, Netaji 
was received by the Japanese Emperor with 
all honours due to the Head of the State and 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 
Within a short time of its formation nine 
world powers—Japan, Germany, Italy, 
Croatia, Burma, Thailand, Nationalist China, 
the Philipines and Manchuria—accorded their 
recognition of the Government. 


This is the silver jubilee year of the 
proclamation of the provisional Azad Hind 
Government. Indeed the exploits of Netaji 
and his Azad Hind Fauj constitute the most 
glorious phase of the Indians’ struggle for 
freedom, because they were mainly instru¬ 
mental in dealing the coup de grace to the 
mighty British power India. As the Prime 
Minister, Mrs, Indira Gandhi, has remarked, 
“Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose is a symbol 
of flaming patriotism and dynamism. His 
life and his message will remain an inspiration 
for generations to come” 



RECENT TRENDS IN THE THEORY OF ORGANISATION 

G. VENKATESAN 


Modern organisations have become large- 
scale in size, complex in their activities and 
multi-dimensional in scope thanks to the 
Industrial Revolution, modern advancement 
in the mass-media of communication and 
technological developments. These complex, 
large-scale organisations have given rise to 
complicated organisational problems of un¬ 
precedented magnitude. Much thought has, 
thereiorc, been given to a detailed study of 
organisations and a vast literature has grown 
around the various theories which seek to 
explain the structure and working of modern 
organisations. ‘The writings on the theory 
ot organisation,’ 5 says Waldo, “do not have 
any very close counter parts in the writings of 
any previous period of history. 5 ’' Though it 
is beyond the scope of this paper to trace the 
origin and development of organisation theory, 
it seems necessaiy to review briefly the tradi¬ 
tional or “classical' 5 organisation theory in 
order to trace and appreciate the recent trends 
in the theory of organisation. 

The Classical Organisation Theory : 

Though organisations are as old as 
mankind, attention was focussed on the study 
of organisations as a separate discipline of 
human thought only at the beginning of the 
present century. From the available literature 
on the subject, we may discern two main lines 
of development in the traditional theory of 
organisation, viz. 

1. Taylor's Scientific Management Move¬ 
ment, and 

2. uGlick & Urwick's “Administrative 

A 

Management Theory *. 


The Scientific Management Movement was 
originated and perfected by Frederick W. 
Taylor in the early 1900s and popularised by 
Louis D. Brandcis. Taylor concentrated on 
the basic physical activities involved in produc¬ 
tion and used Time and Method study as a 
tool of his experiment. In other words, he 
investigated the effective use of human beings 
in industrial organisations and analysed the 
nteiactions between the characteristics of 
workers and the social and task environments 
created by organisations. The crux of Taylor’s 
approach lies in the division of work into 
component parts, i. e., breaking down of jobs 
into tasks so small as to enable the operators 
to concentrate on one repetetive work, so that 
the scientific managers could produce the most 
elfecti\e productive operations. Taylor’s 

whole approach is based on scientific deter¬ 
minism. F.fficiency and reason are the 

hallmarks of Taylor’s approach. Though 
Taylor's scientific management “became a 
crusade if not a religion”' 1 , it has been subjec¬ 
ted to scathing criticism in recent years. It is 
pointed out that Taylor’s appioach considers 
workers as mere segments, independent entities 
and automatons; that it is job centered and 
so on. 

The works of Gulick and Urwick, on the 
other hand, centered around the organisational 
problems of departmentalisation and co¬ 
ordination of work. They were concerned 
with the problem of efficiently allocating a 
given set of activities among a number of 
persons. Their theory, known as “adminis¬ 
trative management theory”, 1 viewed organisa¬ 
tion as a structure or journal design, which 
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could be neatly drawn up by ‘organisation 
engineers' according to well-established uni¬ 
versal principles. This approach has appro¬ 
priately been called as the POSDCORB* view 
of organisation. Moreover, the early writers' 3 
on organisation, influenced by the military 
administration, attempted to approach the 
problems of organisation from military angle. 
Concepts such as ‘‘Staff and Line”, “Unity 
of Command”, “Span of Control’', etc. were 
introduced to explain the working of 
organisation. 

These two main lines of development— 
Taylor’s Scientific Management Movement and 
the Administrative Management Theory - by 
and large constitute the traditional organisa¬ 
tion theory which symbolised the Age of 
Reason in the history of organisation theory. 
But this “Mechanistic Approach” was subjec¬ 
ted to serious criticism in the late 1930s. An 
era of Doubt and Revolt followed the Age of 
Reason ! The Hawthorne Experiment, 
conducted by the Western Electric Company, 
Chicago, during the late twenties and early 
thirties of this century, clearly proved that 
human beings were not mere instruments of 
production and conclusively established the 
fact that an organisation was a social 
phenomenon. This experiment delivered a 
mortal blow to the traditional, mechanistic, 
structuial approach to organisation and 
heralded the age of “the ideological 
revolution”. 1 ' 

The Modern Organisation Theory : 

Following the Hawthorne experiments, 
which blasted the ‘myth’ of physiological 
organisation theory and exposed the defects 
of classical administrative science, a spate of 
conceptual developments filled the literature 
on organisation theory. Herbert A. Simon, 
one of the foremost organisation theorists, 
brushed aside the so-called ‘principles’ as mere 
.proverbs’ which had never been empirically 


tested. “The theories,” conclude Simon and 
March, “tend to dissolve when put into 
testable form” 7 and propounded a new theory. 
Hence the importance of the modern organisa¬ 
tion theory. The following major trends are 
the hallmarks of the Modern Organisation 
Theory. 

THE CONCEPT OF IMFORMAL ORGA¬ 
NISATION : One basic trend in the modern 
organisation theory is the recognition of the 
importance ol the actual behaviour pattern of 
the personnel engaged in an organisation. 
This Informal Organisation Theory ' is a clear 
departure from the traditional approach which 
failed to explain why deliberately designed 
formal organisation often times deviates from 
the intended way of working. The modern 
theory views organisation as a social intsitulion 
with a complex pattern of inter-personal 
relationships and recognises the motivational 
assumptions, intra-organizational conflicts and 
computational constraints that human beings 
place on organisations. 

Informal organisation is “the whole pattern 
of actual behaviours in so far as these actual 
behaviours do not coincide with the formal 
plan.”' 1 This deviation from the intended 
course of action may be due to the incomplete¬ 
ness of the formal plan or due to the fact that 
some portions of the actual patterns of 
behaviour of the personnel in the organisation 
may be in contradiction to the plan or due to 
both the factors. Numerous influences such 
as irrational elements, group behaviour, 
pressure groups, personal equation, etc. could, 
therefore, work in such a way as to cause 
deviation from the original plan. Behaviour 
of dominant personalities and the influential 
connections of the subordinat* s, for instance, 
may cut across the formal relationships of an 
organisation. It is aptly said that “problems 
are sometimes more quickly solved at lunch 
or at a chance meeting encounter at the water 
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cooler than in the formal surroundings of an 
office complete with telephone interruptions, 
push buttons and inter-communications 
system.” 10 The modern organization theory, 
therefore, clearly recognises the informal part 
of the working of the organisation. 

GROUP DYNAMICS : Another trend 
in the modern organisation theory is towards 
the emphasis of social processes that affect 
organisations. Sociologists and groupists 
have laid stress on, what is called, ‘group 
dynamics'. Almost exclusive importance has 
been given to the group phenomena because it 
determines the nature, course and finality of 
every organisational activity. Sociologists 
define organisation as a group or groups of 
people placed in interacting combinations. 
As a result of such combinations, groups and 
sub-groups within the organisation begin to 
develop loyalties and expectations. As a 
result of inter-personal inter-actions, the 
members of an organisation exchange informa¬ 
tion and ideas and generally influence the 
decisions, actions and behaviour of their fellow 
workers with whom they interact. “The 
essence of the organisational activity is evolu¬ 
tion through inter-personal interactions.” 11 
Attempts have also been made to develop a 
concept of organisation structure in terms of 
“role relationships” between the individuals 
and groups within the organisation.*- Unlike 
the organisms postulated by the ‘machine 5 
model of behaviour, employees receive 
physical and emotional sustenance from 
groups other than the authority figures in the 
organisation. 11 Whereas the informal 
organisation theory strives to explain the 
reason for the deviation from the intended 
course of an organisation, the concept of group 
dynamics brings home the importance of the 
groups and sub-groups within an organisation 
which are responsible for the actual working 
of the organisation. 


CHANGED CONCEPT OF AUTHO¬ 
RITY : Nothing short of a revolutionary 
change has taken place in the concept of 
power-pattern in an organisation, thanks to 
group dynamics movement and the advent of 
widespread collective bargaining process. 
Classical management ideology of hierarchical 
approach— which pinned its faith on concepts 
like staff-line distinctions, unity of command, 
short span of control, superior-subordinate 
echelons of supervision and control from top 
down and so on—has been considered to be 
“traditionally authoritarian and undemocratic, 
even anti-democratic*’. 11 In such an authori¬ 
tarian hierarchical set up communication 
upward becomes impossible, resistance to its 
rigid framework of rules and procedures is 
regarded as subversive and the management 
prerogative reigns supreme. “The resistances 
of the Stuart kings to Parliament’s invasions 
of the royal prerogatives were not different in 
kind from twentieth century management’s 
defence of management’s prerogatives against 
the labour unions" 15 . This untenable concept 
of managerial prerogative has been subjected 
to criticism. Modern students of organisation 
theory maintain that the range and effective 
use of authority is determined, not by positions 
assigned in the organisation chart, but by the 
systems of loyalties and expectations that 
operate within the organisation. The recent 
group-centered concepts of authority have 
thrown the traditional authoritarian approach 
out of kilter and call for a type of leadership 
which could stimulate group as well as indivi¬ 
dual response. Moreover, the application of 
bargaining processes to resolve intra-organisa- 
tional and inter-organisational conflicts 16 
brought about a radical change in the concept 
of the pattern of authority in an organisation. 
Recent research findings conclusively prove 
that organisational authority is no t longer 
monolithic. “The cases gathered from actual 
situations disclosed, however, that authority 
in a bureaucratic organisation is not only 
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limited and divided, but'it is, moreover, multi¬ 
dimensional,” 17 This new approach to 
authority-pattern of an organisation indicates 
clearly a trend of modern organisation theory 
which is bound to affect the age old concept 
of authority to a great extent and has a special 
interest to a democratic country like ours. 

POLICY-ADMINIS rRATION CONTI¬ 

NUUM : The classical oigauLatiuu approach 
borrowed the idea of Tomo Economicus in 
formulating the theory of organisation. The 
economic principle postulated that the problem 
of human action was a problem of finding the 
best means to accomplish the maximum 
satisfaction of needs with a minimum disposal 
of scarce resources So also, it was argued 
by the classical theorists that the sole task of 
the organisation man was to achieve maximum 
accomplisment of the organisation goals with 
the minimum sacrifice of the meagre organisa¬ 
tional resource^ In the literature on 
administration, this means-ends approach has 
given rise to the much discussed policy- 
administration dichotomy. But is recent years 
the validity of this artificial policy-administra¬ 
tion dichotomy has been questioned and the 
concept of policy-administration continuum 
is maintained instead. The new approach 
holds that the selection of means is as 
important to the constituency of any organisa¬ 
tion as the ends. Paul 11 Appleby, one of the 
foremost exponents of this new concept, has 
taken a more operational view on two 
grounds: (1) that policy making does not 
occur at a single pom? hut at several levels : 
and (2) that the point at which policy is made 
will shift at times when circumstances and 
political behaviour demand. Though there 
are different orders of action and different 
orders of policy “these orders together are a 
continuum, with the fundamental common 

character.Confusion enters when the 

continuum is denied.” H The policy-adminis¬ 
tration continuum is, therefore, one of the 


major trends in the theory of organisation. 

THE DECISION APPROACH : The 
process of decision making is the very core to 
the approach and philosophy of Herbert 
Simon. The significance of the decision is a 
primary orienting point in the modern 
organisation theory. Revolting against the 
traditional approach to organisation study, 
Herbert Simon expresses his dissatisfaction 
with the so-called principles of organisation 
and states his view on the proper study of 
organisation in the opening page of his most 
popular and pioneering work. “Administia- 
tive Behaviour”. ‘Administration is ordinarily 
discussed as the art of ‘getting things done’. 
Emphasis is placed upon processes and 
methods for insuring incisive action. Principles 
are set forth for securing concerted acn< n lor 
groups •>{' men. In all tins cJocmsion, 
however, not very much utn nt'on is paid to 
the choice which prefaces all action—to the 
determining of what is to be done rather than 
to the actual doing.”'' Simon's thesis is, 
therefore, centered around “the choice which 
prefaces action”. 

The classical theorv considered decision 
making the prerogative of the man at the top 
and it seldom botnered about where and at 
what point or points decisions were madt. The 
decision making process is now being consi¬ 
dered as much more subtle and complex than 
the traditionalists assumed it to be and much 
thought has, therefore, been given.to “the felt 
need for joint-decision making in an organisa¬ 
tion”-". Following Chester Barnard, Simon 
regards decision as representing the actual 
outline or structure of the organisation. 
Simon s methodological approach or construct, 
viz., a study and analysis of decision-making 
process, can be substituted for the study of 
the organisation as a whole, is slowly gaining 
recognition. 21 “It has now become a mark 
of sophistication among organisation theorists 
to refer to decision-making and the decision- 
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process, a subject seldom if ever heard in the 
literature of traditionalism.” 22 Although 
decision theory is still in an infant stage, it is 
of immediate practical interest to a country 
like India wedded to democratic decentralisa¬ 
tion. 

THE FUSION PROCESS : The fusion 
theory, yet another trend in the organisation 
theory, seeks to reconcile the two divergent 
views on organisation, viz., the Mechanistic 
and the Behavioural. Recognision that 
organisation is a dynamic acMvity, this theory 
takes into account both the formal and 
informal behaviour of the incumbents of an 
organisation and attempts to fuse the simul¬ 
taneous operation of persona! and group 
activities of the members of an otgunisation. 
I'. Wight Bakk' . Chris ArgyrK and Hcrbeit 
Simon are s me of the outstanding theorists 
who contnbi.t *d significantly to this field and 
in fact they “wntiufd forth in i pontive 
attempt to build a n^w base for org misatiop. 
theory "' 

Several factors necessitate fusion Process 
both within the organisation as also with jt^ 
relation to outside oiganisations The aim of 
Fusion Piocess. according to Bakke s ‘to 
establish and maintain f<r the organisation an 
internal and external integration which will 
at least leave its capacity to perform us function 
unimpaired, and at least wdl improve that 
capacity.”' 4 Internally an organisation has 
to reconcile the compeiirg claims of the 
necessity of self-realisation and maintenance 
of the organisation as well as the claims of 
individual participants and groups of its 
participants. Since the interests of individual 
and group participants arc not always 
immediately compatible with one another “the 
function of the Fusion Process is to maintain 
the integrity of the organisation in the face of 
divergent interests of individuals, groups, 
other organisations and the organisation itself, 


which each hopes to realise through its contact 
with the other.” 25 Externally, since an 
organisation is related to and has to deal with 
more comprehensive and autonomous orga¬ 
nisations. the mutual attempts of one 
organisation to make an agency of other 
organisations, therefore, results in the need 
for fusion process. This bold attempt at 
reconciling the two different schools of thought 
on organisation theory is a welcome trend in 
the recent development of organisation theory. 

INTER-DISCIPLINARY APPROACH : 
It is a remarkable recent phenomenon in 
organisation theory, that the fruits of research 
of various social sciences have been brought 
to bear on the discuvdon on organisational 
problems by organisation theorists. The 
study of organisation, therefore, has become 
ihe focus of ditc-.iion of many social sciences 
such as Anthropology Sociology, social 
psychology, PuliTx.a! Science, Economics, 
IPsiory and so or.. I lie imoac: of interdisci- 
phiui y approacn on organisation theory is 
phenomenal. As a result of this, organisation 
has been viewed variously as a production 
machine, a product of historical development, 
a suciai phenomenon, a culturul-anthropologi- 
cal phenomenon, a system of co-operative 
action, an organic system, a mode of human 
personality and culture, a cross-road of indivi¬ 
dual and collective behaviour etc. Thus, 
besides specific concepiual approaches, the 
growing tendency is toward the making of 
models and a quasimathemalical approach 
that has radically changed the field of 
organisation study. 

Conclusion : 

All the important trends of modern orga¬ 
nisation theory indicate unmistakably the 
importance of humanistic approach to 
organisation. But the diversity of approach 
and particularistic tendencies have given rise 
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to ever so many theories seeking to explain a 
single phenomenon organisation. Waldo 
appropriately compared this diversity of 
approach to that of six blind men of Hindustan 
who not only touched various parts of the 
elephant but interpreted what they touched in 
terms of previous concepts.-' 1 Studies so far 
made on organisations tend to center around 
one or the other of the two approaches : 
Mechanistic and Humanistic or Behavioural. 
These two concepts, however, are not irre¬ 
concilable. Though some attempt has been 
made by E. H. Anderson and G. T. 
Schwenning, Chester Barnard, Simon and 
others to reconile these two approaches, a 


satisfactory synthesis between the ‘classical* 
and the modern socio-psychological lines of 
approach is still a far cry. Even a recent 
attempt on “Modern Organisation Theory*' 27 
merely presents a “variety of theoretical 
concepts*' without attempting to synthesise 
them. This lacuna is keenly felt by the students 
of organisation theory. ‘ Although a great 
deal of knowledge about organisations has 
been accumulated during the last few decades, 
organisation theory has failed, nevertheless, to 
integrate under one unified construct the 
various ideas recorded in its literature and is 
not able to present a satisfactory synthesis of 
them.*' 2 * 
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With the inauguration of the Constitution 
of India there started a new era in the history 
of our constitutional development. The 
Indian Constitution is a modern docu¬ 
ment reflecting the ideas and ideologies of 
the modern age. Our caste system, social 
exclusiveness, our poverty, our primitive 
agricultural economy, and illiteracy—all 
have influenced it. It provides for a 
democratic iorm of government and declares 
India a secular State. The ideological 
portions of the constitution are mirrored in 
the Preamble and the Directive Principles 
of State PoPcy. The Directive Principles 
provide one of the most novel and striking 
features of modern constitutional government. 

‘The Directive Principles’ are the direct¬ 
ives in the governance of the country and 
legislation. The Indian Constitution envi¬ 
sages two sets of rights, viz. (1) fundamental 
Rights and (ii) Directive Principles of State 
Policy. The Fundamental Rights, like the 
American Bill of Rights ate “Opportunities 
given to individual lor the development of 
his personality.” But the Directive Principles 
seem to be the ideals of the State which 

S ; the State shall strive to implement in guiding 
i the destinies of the nation. They are in the 
torn), of affirmative instructions to the 
Government to direct their activities to certain 
I things and thereby promote the realization 
|ef high ideals as put forth in the Preambk 
the Constitution. Thus the difference 


between the two lies in the fact that where 
the Fundamental Rights arc justiciable, the 
Directive Principles arc not. 1 

However, rights have been the demands 
of the individuals evcryhcrc in all ages. John 
Locke, a staunch individualist, was the 
father of the Rights of Citizens. He 
enunciated the principles of limited govern¬ 
ment and talked of the Rights to life, liberty, 
and estate. Thus the line of thought which 
our Constitution has followed was created 
in England during the course of the nineteenth 
century. It began with Jeremy Bentham, 
and was developed by the Radical movement. 
Thus a collection of liberal political principles 
obviously derived from the English experience 
in the nineteenth century are deemed to be 
suitable for India in the twentieth century. 
Dr. Jai nings-’ believes that “the question 
whether these are suitable for the twentv- 
first century, when the constitution may 
still be in operation, cannot be answered, 
and probably it will be entirely outmoded”. 
Modern progress in science and technology 
may revolutionize the economic and social 
life of the people. If India will be a 
communist country, it will emphasise not the 
Benthamite and Fabian line of thought, but 
the Marxist and Leninist line. Thus this 

part of the constitution is a product of time 
and ciucumstances which change rapidly. 
Hence in this atomic age change is inevitable. 

However, this idea of the Directive 
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Principles was taken from the “Directive 
Principles of Social Policy” of the Constitu¬ 
tion of Eire which in turn took it from the 
constitution of Republican Spain. Precedents 
for constitutional declaration of social and 
economic rights are numerous. Hence there 
was a demand in the Constituent Assembly 
for the inclusion of social and economic rights 
as had been done in the Soviet Constitution, 
Constitution of Weimar Germany and the like. 
But the Government argued that though 
they were willing to incorporate these rights, 
they had neither men nor money to implement 
them in the near future, because of India’s 
pecuniary condition and the circumstances 
created owing to the partition. Therefore the 
Constituent Assembly followed the principles 
of the Constitution of Eire and made the 
social and economic rights non-justiciable. 
Thereare some arguments in favour of the 
inclusion of the Directive Principles in the 
Constitution. 

(i) It announces to the world the basic 
objectives of the [Constitution of India, and 
the nature of our State-Welfare State. It 
satisfies the aspirations of those who wanted 
immediate socialism in India. 

(ii) This part puts before the general 
public a yardstick to judge the policy and 
activities of the Government. Dr. Ambedkar 
while moving the constitution ( First 
Amendment) Bill of 1951 said on the floor 
of the house that the Directive Principles are 
a guide, for the courts of law, interpreting 
the Fundamental Rights. He said, “the 
Directive Principles say that there shall be 
no concentration of economic power and ; 
when the Government in pursuance of these [ 
principles passed the Estate Acquisition 
Act, the Supreme Court while interpreting 
them under Art. 31 (2) should not on the 
ground of Fundamental Rights, declare them 
ultra vires*V*-In other words, Fundamental 


Rights should be interpreted in the light oi 
the Directive Principles. But the Suprepkl 
Court in Shankari Prasad Vrs. State. of 
India 3 clearly said that they were unable 
to accept Dr. Ambedkar’s view. Because 
when the constitution clearly says that the 
Fundamental Rights are justiciable whereas 
the Directive Principles are not, the court 
could not help the Government by subordina¬ 
ting the justiciable rights to non-justiciable 
principles. However, in an under-developed 
country like India where people are not very 
conscious of their political rights “moral 
homilies” do have a place in the fundamental 
law of the land. 

However, the idea of such principles can 
be traced back to the Declaration of the 
Rights of man and citizen, announced by 
revolutionary France, and the American 
Declaration of Independence. These declara¬ 
tions had influenced the Europeans and 
Americans to remove anti-social practices 
and resort to positive measures. Modern 
political philosophers advocated such princi- , 
pies to be made available to modern society 
as the guiding force of activity. The ideas 
of Bentham and guild socialism have, : 
influenced our Directive Principles. Dr. 
Jennings criticises that the ghosts of Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb talk through the pages 
of the entire text and this part of the 
constitution expresses Fabian Sociab’sm 
without the word ‘socialism* for only the 
nationalization of the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange is missing. This 
of course is an exaggerated statement but 
such $ ideas influenced the constitutiona 1 
fathers to some extent. Constitutional theory 
•has »tended to follow constitutional practice* 
Public policy to-day is largely concerned with 
social and economic ojectives. It is desirable 
to formulate the argeed objectives in legal 
instruments of a constitutional character, 
at least as “a manifesto of aims and 
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aspirations’ 1 . The ^constitution ^contains a re¬ 
affirmation of the classical individual liberties 
and a declaration of the modem welfare state 
and economic means of ‘attaining those 
objectives.^ Some such measures have also 
been formulated in .international agreements 
and declarations like the Atlantic Charter, 
the Constitution of the l.»L. O. the Charter 
of - the '[United Nations and the declaration 
of Human Rights. The discussions on the 
Charter of the Human Rights were in progress 
when the Constituent Assembly was deli¬ 
berating upon the constitution. Then a 
base for such provision was already indicated 
in the Government of India Act jof 1935. 
The Directive Principles are like the 
•Instruments of Instructions’ under the 
Government of India Act of 1935, issued 
by the King to the Governor-General. 
The Congress Party took the leadership in the 
Indian independence struggle and was 
morally committed to provide for social 
and economic betterment, when they were 
represented in majority in the Constituent 
Assembly. The Gandhian ideals of cottage 
industry, Gram Panchayats, cow-protection, 
and prohibition, etc has to given due respect 
even by including them in the Constitution 
of the country 

In the U. S. the individual knows his 
interests best. But in India, the Constitutional 
fathers did not leave it to the individual. 
Reference lias been made to the progress 
made by science and to the glorious past. 
They, however, seem inconsistent. All Indian 
. beliefs are not based on scientific analysis. 
The Directive Principles talk of the multi- 
■ farious affairs, administration, education, 
* agriculture, civil code, separation of Judiciary 
, from the Executive, international behaviour 
etc. Some of them may be principles, some 
of them may be rights. The Directives 

»/ i 

iff direct the . State to secure a social order 
jj£g|br . the promotion of the welfare of the 


people'* “as*’*itj may” 4 . For Aristotle, the 
object of the JState is honourable and pros¬ 
perous life. Justice is the prime motive 
for which the State continues to exist. Justice 
is inherent in the state organisation and 
this differentiates the State from a gang of 
robbers. 

There is no fixed interpretation to 
economic, social and political justice. Thus 
Art. 38 seems to be vague and ambiguous. 
We may find in the pages of the constitution, 
from Art. 14 to 18, a proclamation of the rights 
to equality. All social equality is fundamen¬ 
tally based on economic equality. Liberal 
interpretation of equality means an equal 
opportunity in the economic field. Human 
beings are basically unequal ; so the economic 
fruits should be unequal. If equal justice is 
meted out to these unequal individuals it will 
never be equal justice proportionately. 

The provision for political equality in 
Art. 33 seems ambiguous. The liberals 
interpret political equality as one vote to one 
man, and all men and women can hold 
political offices. The Marxists advocate that 
there is no political equality if the State 
remains an instrument of class domination. 
Those who work shall live. But our consti¬ 
tution does not speak of political justice in 
those terms. The State shall strive to direct 
its policy for common good 0 . As common 
good demands the protection of both the 
weak and the strong, free competition ought 
to be controlled. Thus a part of the consti¬ 
tution militates against liberal reforms. Karl 
Marx believed that neither economic nor 
social nor political justice is possible so long 
as one class exploits. Mill and Bentham 
wanted free play of enterprise and least state 
regulation. In India, the state is to lead and 
to direct the policy for common good. 

j 

The organization of village Panchayats 
is - a reference to the glorious past of the 
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country, 6 flTheJ^Panchayats were • units of 
caste regulations and respect for thcmjihows 
our caste character. Its decline was due to 
the practice" {and regulation of British Central 
laws. The faced for democratic decentrali¬ 
zation seems to be acute in**India todav but 
there is a great decline of local autonomy 
due to central regulation, supervision, control 
and finance. J^JThe “Unity of Command*** 
makes them dependent on the centre. The 
ideal of Art. 40 seems to be untenable. The 
congress leaders tried to appeal to the 
sentiments of the people by reviving past 
memories. 

The provision *for the separation of 
judiciary from the executive in the public 
services of the country is praiseworthy. The 
nationalist leaders were arrested and tried 
by the same executive authority. So they 
provided such a change ( but not executive 
from the judiciary). Then, owing to the 
increase in the sphere of state action, judges 
with technical knowledge are necessary. 

The state is to promote international 

peace and security. No state has ever denied 

these principles but has always interpreted 

in favour of national interest. Our [foreign 

policy is not to be governed by moral 

precepts. The policies of a state are always 

—* 

just and honourable but not of its opponents. 
In case of Kashmir arbitration is not resorted 
to, and Goa is liberated by military action. 

The improvement of cottage industries 
and co-operative societies in rural areas Sis 
aimed at. When Indi will be industrialized, 
there will be very littie scope for cott age 
industries. Bapuji*s struggle for the emancipa¬ 
tion of Harijans resulted in Art. 46. A ban on 
cow-slaughter and scientific breeding are 
contradictory to each other but it appeals to 


throughout the territory of India. In a huge 
country like ours it is an ideal proposition 
but not a practicable one. 

■zsm 

In the U. S. the courts keep in mind the 
principles of natural justice. The Indian 
courts have given way to the Directive 
Principles by interpreting the Fundamental 
Rights. The Five Year Plans have tried ~tcT 
translate them into practice. The aim of the 

socialistic pattern of society is gaining momenT 

* 

turn. A uniform civil code is not »an easy 
measure in India where the adherents of 
every religion have their own laws. With her 
limited resources India has spread Primary 
Education, promoted prohibition, and has 
helped the Harijans. India’s role as a 
mediator for peace is highly significant in the 
international field. 

Anyway, the Directive Principles being 
non-justiciable seem to be a set of platitudes 
designed by clever politicians to hoodwink the 
credulous Indian masses. But the f masses 
elect their representatives. Thus the Directives 
are assumed to be the basic standards of 
national conscience and those who do not 

i 

apply them may be liable to be ousted from 
power by the people. 

Political democracy needs economic 
democracy (otherwise there is the danger of 
dictatorship). Our fundamental rights 
guarantee a political democracy but the 
Directives ensure an economic democracy to 
sustain the former. If Prof. K. T. Shah were 
alive today, he would have revised his opinion, 
that “these are like a cheque on • a bank 
payable only when the resources of bank 
permit** 7 

The Directive Principles are neither Direc¬ 
tives nor Principles—because it depends on the 
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a part of Indian heritage are of immense 
educational value. These are positive obliga¬ 
tions of the State towards its citizens. Through 
these principles the Constitution will steer 
clear of the two extremes—a proletarian dicta¬ 
torship which destroys the liberty of the 
individual and a capitalist oligarchy which 
hampers the economic security of the masses. 8 
Its inclusion serves as a constant reminder to 
the lagislators and to the Executive of their 
fundamental obligation. The political parties 
are free to advocate their own programmes 
and appeal to the electorate to get votes from 
them. The Directives are potential milestones 
on the road of progress of the State towards 
the goal of social welfare. The way to paradise 
as visualized in the Directive Principles thus 
passes through the thorny road of Funda¬ 
mental Rights. Justice S. R. Das in 
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AKBAR THE GREAT AND RAJA BIRBAL 

JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


(Akbar was not only an empire-builder and 
a great administrator, but was also a patron 
of learning and wit. Though technically not 
literate, he brought together all the learned 
men of his realm and was himself a learned 
man in the true sense of the term, and after 
the model of the Gupta Emperor Chandra 
Gupta II Vikramadit>a whose Court scinti¬ 
llated with the brilliance of his Navaratno 
(nine jewels), he encouraged learned men of 
different branches. Such out-standing persons 
are Abul Fazal, Faizi, Raja Birbal, Tansen 
and others. From an obscure origin, the 
orphan Bralim Das of Kalpi became Raja 
Birbal by dint of his learning, wit, common 
sense and proficiency in statecraft. He seems 
to be a hot favourite of the Great Mogal. 
Towards the latter part of his reign, he was 
sent by the Akbar to quell the rebellion of the 
recalcitrant hilly tribes of Afghanistan, which 
he successfully did. While on his return from 
victory homeward, he was treacherously killed 
in a pass by the Afridis. His death was such 
a shock to Akbar that he confined himself to 
his rooms for a week, and did not take any 
food and drink. Many anecdotes about the 
wit and the cleverness of Raja Birbal are 
current.) 

( 1 ) 

The Europeans introduced tobacco m 
India in the sixteenth century after Sir Walter 
Raleigh discovered it in America. To Akbar 
tobacco was taboo, but Birbal was addicted 
to it. One day, Akbar and Birbal were seated 
on the terrace of the royal palace, Opposite 
to them was a tobacco field on which an ass 
Was standing. . Birbal was fond of smoking 
*nd chewing ; tobacco;, , In order to spin fun 


out of Birbal, the Emperor, diverting his i 
attention to the field, observed, “See, Birbal, 
tobacco is such a bad thing that even an ass 
does not like to eat it ” Birbal, smiling 
replied, “Only people who are like the ass 
discard the fragrant leaf.’ 4 

( 2 ) 

Once the Padsha Akbar asked Birbal to 
tell him of the river which contained the best 
water. Birbal answered that the water in the 
Jumna was the best. The Emperor remarked, 
“According to your religion, the water of the 
Ganges is the best You must indeed be very 
ignorant of Hindu beliefs, since you speak of 
the water of the Jumna as being the best.’* 
“Birbal rejoined that what was contained in 
the Ganges was not water, but Amrita (nectar, 
the drink of the gods). 

( 3 ) 

The courtiers of Akbar perceived that 
Birbal was enjoying the special favour of the 
Emperor. Excited by jealousy, they left no, 
stone unturned to get rid of him from the 
Durbar, and represented that Birbal did not; 
possess any special qualities to merit the undue’ 
favour of the sovereign The Padsha answered 
that Birbal performed deeds, which the other* 
could not possibly accomplish. They begged 
of him to set them a task, which he thougfli 
was beyond their capacity. He promisedift, 
do so in due course, and ordered that 
should not be admitted into the Durbar ajtty 
more. Two or three days after the incident 
he ordered them to have a Razai (bed sheet)? 
four feet long and three feet wide. A 
hours later, the razai of the required dimeift 
sions was produced before the Empcrd^j 
Then the Padsha said to courtiers, ‘I shall tl; 
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down, and you will cover my body completely 
with the razai.” All of them tried their 
level best to do so, but their efforts ended in 
smoke. He called for Birbal, who came and 
requested to be informed what he had to do. 
The Padsha told Birbal to cover him (Akbar) 
completely with the rajai. Forthwith, Birbal 
folded the King’s legs a little, and covered 
the Padsha’s body completely with the razai. 
The courtiers remarked that Birbal ought not 
to have folded the Sovereign’s legs, as it was 
a piece of impudence. Birbal replied, “There 

is a maxim that one should not stretch one’s 
legs beyond the length of the Razai.” 

( 4 ) 

Once Akbar asked Birbal, if he knew of 

any man of ill-omen in Delhi. “Yes. I have 

heard of a man in the city" replied Birbal, 

‘•and it is said of him that if one were to look 

on his face early in the morning, one would 

not get a crust of bread the whole day.” 

“Bring him here one morning and we shall 

try the experiment,” said the Emperor, Birbal 

brought the unlucky man to the Padsha’s 

palace, and arranged matters in such a way 

that he was the first person, whom the 

t Emperor saw after rising from bed. It soinc- 

;how happened that the Padsha was so busy 

tthat day, employed in the business of the 

JState, that he could not find time to eat till 

ithe evening. He sent for Birbal, and observed, 

£*The man is surely of very ill-omen, let him, 
*%• ‘ 

^therefore, be hanged.” Birbal replied, 

"W O King of Kings, as you saw his face in the 

Attorning, you could not find time to eat, but 

,J*e is to be hanged because he looked on your 

Majesty’s face. Now, pray, decide who is the 

Store ill-omened ?” Akbar relished the wit 

fif his favourite, saw the unwisdom of his 

' Jrdexj and accordingly remitted the jcntcnce. 

( 5 ] 

Each of the courtiers of Akbar claimed to 

f t .wisest and demanded a verdict on the same 


after proper test. The Emperor was put into 
a fix. After mature consideration, the Padsha 
gdrew a line on the floor, and said, “He will 
be declared wisest among you, who will be 
able to make the line shorter without rubbing 
off a portion of it.” The courtiers did not 
know what to do, and kept mum. Then 
Birbal stood up at once, and drew a longer 
line by its side. The monarch and the 
courtiers agreed that the original line was 
made shorter by comparison with the longer 
one drawn by Birbal. Akbar declared Birbal 
as the wisest and said, “Don’t envy him. Try 
to be wise like him.” 

( 6 ) 

One day Akbar asked Birbal to present 
before him one of the Emperor’s relations who 
was ungrateful, at the sarnctime another one, 
not related to him, but who was grateful to 
him. Birbal consented to do so, and brought 
to the court the Padsha’s son-in-law and a 
dog. The courtiers thought it was improper 
to take a dog into the royal presence for its 
uncleanliness according to orthodox Muslim 
view. But objectionable as the procedure 
was, they dared not cross Birbal, who had had 
full liberty with the Emperor for his wit and 
humour. 

Birbal went straight to the monarch and 
said, “Those whom your Majesty desired to 
see are in readiness.” “Let us see them”, 
observed Akbar. “Here is the ungrateful 
one,” said Birbal pointing to the youngman, 
“Though you gave him your daughter- and 
several lakhs of rupees and jewels and gold, yet 
he is not satisfied and speaks ill of you behind 
your back.” “Well, let us have a look at the 
other,” retorted the Padsha trying to put on 
a smiling face. Birbal produced the dog and 
said, “Yout Majesty, here is the grateful one. 
He is satisfied with a crust of bread and keeps 
guard and lies awake ait the door when the 
master sleeps so that no; harm hcfells : 

\ * * * 1 ' . l”-' ’ * * 
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( 7 ) 

Once Akbar ordered Birbal to procure for 
him the milk of a bullock. The latter was at 
his wit’s end, and prayed for a week’s time 
just to put off the monarch’s wrath. Birbal 
went home and sat down, exasperated and 
dejected. His intelligent wife could fore-see 
that the king might have set her husband 
some riddle, which he was not able to solve. 
On being told of the royal demand Mrs. Birbal 
came to realise the plight of her lord, and 
smilingly said, “The task is not difficult. I 
shall lay down a condition that you don’t 
leave the house for a week, ami let me have 
your company all to myself.” Birbal 
agreed. 

On the seventh dav. Mrs. Birbal dressed 
herself gorgeously, took a bundle of cloths, 
and went to the tank opposite to the royal 
palace to wash them. The Padsha, when he 
beheld the beautiful and charming lady so 
richly decked engaged in such menial work as 
washing cloths, wondered how could it be 
possible, and sent for her. As soon as she was 
brought to the royal presence, the Emperor 
observed, “Tell us, fair lady, what has put 
you to the necessity of washing cloths”. 
“May it please your Majesty,’* she answered, 
“My husband brought forth a child a week 
ago. Our servant has left us without notice. 
1 am thus put to this strait.” The Padsha 
retorted, “May Allah save us ! What is the 
world coming to ? Is there indeed such a 
man ?” The lady replied, “The world is 
certainly come to a strange pass when her 
ruler requires his ministers to procure for him 
bullock’s milk.” Akbar understood that she 
was the clever wife of Birbal, and sent her 
home with rich presents. 

( B ) 

One day when Akbar was holding Durbar, 
a (discussion) arose among the courtiers as to 
the question of shaving the beard. The 
Muslim theologians quoted verses from the 


39 

Holy Koran that the beard should on no 
account be shaved, and some astute Brahmins . 
also supported the view by pointing out the.'., 
wisdom of the Prophet Muhammad for his 
injunction to rear a beard in the inclement 
climate of Arabia. The discussion was a 
profitless one, and was taking too much of the 
precious time of the Emperor. Birbal saw 
this, rose, and, addressing the Sovereign, said 
“May it please your Majesty to order a razor 
to be brought, and I shall shave off the beards 
of all the learned Aaalims and Faaztls (Arabic 
words—respectively meaning a learned man 
and a doctor of learning) assembled here and 
then there will be no discussion regarding 
beards.” There was a truce to all discussion, 
as the courtieis were afraid, lest the Padsha 
should agree to the suggestion of his 
favourite. 

(Note—In the latter years of his reign, 
Akbar introduced, to the great annoyance of 
the bigoted party at his court, the practice of 
shaving the beard. Ahul Fazal in his s A/rw*-. 
Akbari, and E. S. Holden in his book “The 
Mogul Emperors of Hindusthan" say that Akbar 
forced his courtiers to shave off their beards). 

( 9 ) 

Akbar was a cosmopolitan. His tastes and' 
fancies constantly underwent charges. In his 
last days, after contact with European 
Christian Missionaries, he conceived a fond¬ 
ness for European costume, and used to dress 
himself like a white Sahib. He liked costly 
jewels and always wore a necklace of pearls. 
One evening, as he was walking along the. 
sea-shore, he flung his precious ornament' 
over to the waves. But no sooner had he don$ 
so, than he ordered Birbal to fetch it bac$& : 
“Pray, excuse me,” replied the wit, “let W 
travel on the waves, so that it may proclaim" 
thy glory in the land of the Whites.” The 
Padsha was silent. 

( 10 ) 

One day Raja Birbal came to the entrance 
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of the Emperor’s palace, but the two gate¬ 
keepers refused to allow him to enter. Birbal 
offered to them on his oath that he would 
give to one of the sentries half and to the 
other a quarter of what he might get as 
present from the Emperor that day. 
Thereupon, the sentries permitted him to go 
in. Birbal entertained the monarch with 
humourous stories, who was highly pleased 
and ordered Birbal to ask for a present of his 
own choice. The latter prayed that he might 
be given a thousand blows with a shoe. The 
Emperor was amazed at the queer request, 
and ordered one of his attendants to give the 
blows as Raja Birdal himself might prescribe. 
When one of the gate keepers was given the 
half number of the blows and the other the 
quarter, Birbal asked the attendant to keep 
the remaining fourth on reserve to the great 
delight and astonishment of the Padsha. 

( n ) 

Once Akbar was very cross with Birbal. 
The latter kept himself in hiding to ward off 
the royal displeasure. The Emperor missed 
his favourite intensely, and was anxious to 
know where he had gone. He caused a 
proclamation to be issued from his court to 
several feudatory princes of the Empire that 
his oceans were going to be married and that 
he wanted their oceans to be present on the 
auspicious occasion. The princes, who 
received the message, did not know what reply 
they were to send to the Padsha. At last one 
prince in whose kingdom Birbal had taken 
shelter, sent the following reply °Wc sent our 
oceans to the ceremony, let your wells receive 
them.” As soon as Akbar received the news, 

' he knew it for certain that such a sensible 
reply could have emanated only from Birbal. 
He accordingly sent for Birbal, and became 
^friendly with him once again. 

■V (Note—-It is interesting to note that even 
die days of Akbar, at least, some were not 
ignorant. of the fact that the water evaporating 

-V ’ II 1»1 l*!r , • 


from the sea is stored for use in wells.) 

( 12 ) 

One day, Akbar, reproaching Birbal for 
some fault, called him a blind man. “Pardon 
me, your Majesty,” said Birbal, “There are 
many kinds of blind men, viz, those who have 
eyes but do not make use of them, those who 
are blinded by wealth, and those who are 
blinded in some organ of their body, such as 
the foot. Of what kind am I ? The Padsha 
ordered Birbal to give him concrete examples 
of the different classes of blind men. 

A few days afterwards, Birbal went to the 
market place, spread his Chaddar (shoulder- 
sheet) sat thereon with ink and paper before 
him, and went on writing. Some of the 
servants of the Emperor, by whom he was 
recognised, asked him what he was doing 
there, and Birbal took down their names. 
Next day, he went to the prominent officials 
dressed very shabbily who, thinking that he 
had lost favour with the Padsha, feigned not 
to know him, where upon, Birbal wrote down 
their names under the category of men blinded 
by wealth. He issued a notice to these two 
classes of men to be present at court on a 
certain day. On that day, he informed the 
Emperor that he had brought with him two 
kinds of blind men and they would be presen¬ 
ted before him, if required. The monarch 
wanted them to be produced, the first 
preference being given to those, who were 
blind in the eyes. When Birbal presented the 
people, whom he had put under that head, 
the Emperor remarked angrily that only a 
blind man would say that they were blind in 
the eyes. 

‘‘May your Majesty forgive me,” said 
Birbal, “one day I spread my sheet in the 
market place, and sitting thereon was writing. 
These people asked me what I was doing, 
although they saw what I was doing. Hence 
I have pu^ them as people blind in the 
eyes.” The Sovereign burst into a peal of . 
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hearty laughter, and asked Birbal to produce 
those, who may be deemed as having been 
rendered blind by wealth. Birbal, pointing 
to those, who did not recognise him, when 
he was poorly dressed, said, “May Iluzur 
be pleased to ask these gentlemen whether 
they can make out who l am.” When the 
Emperor looked at them, these high dignita¬ 
ries were put to shame, and did not know 
what to say. Birbal observed, “I went 
to their houses in this poor dross and they 
rccongniseri me not. So 1 thought that 
wealth had deprived them of ordinary 
vision, which men possess ” The Padsha 
again laughed heartily and boisterously, and 
asked Birbal to try and produce before him 
people, who may be regarded as being 
1 lind in the legs. The rvcr-resour< cfnl 
wit promised to do so ere long. 

A few days later, there was a great 
concourse of people in the royal palace on 
account of a feast. After dusk, Birbal and 
his companions shouted that the palace had 
caught fire, as a result of which, several 
people rushed out and being frightened 
and in a frantic rush, wrongly put on the 
shoes, not belonging to them, f inding that 
Birbal and his friends had played tricks, the 
Vizir represented to Akbar that Birbal was 
liable to be punished for having raised a 
false alarm. The monarch called on his 
favourite to explain his conduct. Birbal 
replied, “Oh, Emperor, 1 wanted to test 
whether the people were blind in legs or not. 
Hu/ttr will see that only a few people are 
wearing their own shoes. The others have 
exchanged theirs, wherefore I deem them 
to be blind in the legs.” The courtiers, 
who would have Birbal disgraced, felt 
ashamed, when they heard this. The Padsha 
enjoyed a hearty laugh and richly rewarded 
Birbal. 

( 13 ) 

One day Akbar asked Birbal what weapon 
should one make use of in a fight. Birbal 


answered that one should make use of 
one’s ingenuity. “What a fool you are ! 
exclaimed the Emperor, “Of what use is 
ingenuity before a weapon ?” Let us have 
a trial,” rejoined Birbal. 

The very next day, Birbal had an oppor¬ 
tunity of proving the truth of his assertion. 
A stout elephant got out of control, and 
ran in his direction. Immediately he picked 
up courage and Hung the carcass of a dead 
dog, lying close by, on the face of the elephant, 
which frightened turned back and ran away. 
In the meanwhile, the Emperor, having 
arrived at the place, Birbal narrated to him 
his encounter with the elephant, and how he 
got out of its clutches, though unarmed. 
The Padsha expressed his admiration for 
Birbal’s resourcefulness, and admitted the 
superiority of human ingenuity to arms 
in a light. 

( 14 j 

Once Akbar held a grand durbar. All the 
dignitaries were present, except Birbal, the 
chief jester and the favourite adviser of the 
Emperor, who was all impatience to see him, 
and sent word to him to be present at once. 
When Birbal came, the Padsha asked him 
why he \yas so late. Birbal replied that his 
little son was cross and was weeping, and 
hence the delay. “What”, asked the monarch 
“Is it so difficult a task to pacify a child ?'* 
Birbal replied. “Your children are reared 
by others. How would you know how long 
it takes to appease a recalcitrant child ? 
‘No, no,’ said the Emperor,’ I am not 
ignorant in such matter, and had I been 
you, 1 should have easily satisfied the child. 
To this Birbal replied, ‘Your Majesty, you are 
the father of all your subjects, including me. 
1 shall act as a child. Please try your skill to 
appease me.” The Padsha instantly agreed to 
the propo^l. 

Birbal began crying most pitiously like 
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a naughty child. The royal father descended 
from the throne, and asked him in tender 
and soothing tones, ‘My son, what ails you, 
why do you cry and what will you have ? 
Would you have toys, fruits or flowers ? This 
feat seemed to make the baby all the more 
cross, and he cried still more violently. 
After a great deal of trouble and promises, 
the Emperor got the big child prattle out, 
‘Papa, I want a stick of sugar cane’. Greatly 
relieved, Akbar ordered a number of them 
to be brought to be chosen by the baby. 
Taking one of these, Birbal, the baby, started 
crying again, as if his heart would break. 
The Emperor tried his utmost to comfort 
the baby, who desired the cane to be cut 
into nice thin slices. As soon as the plate 
of sliced sugar-cane was set before him, the 
the baby began to cry at the top of his 
voice. The surprise of the royal father knew 
no bounds, when the baby now desired him 
to re-construct the sugarcane from the slices. 
By this last request, Akbar was completely 
baffled, and gave up the game, declaring 
Birbal to be the victor. 

( 15 ) 

Once Khaja Sara, one of Akbar* s favourite 
courtiers growing envious of Birbal, made 
up his mind to do him some harm and 
induced the Emperor to ask Birbal the three 
questions, viz. (1) which is the centre of the 
earth (2) TIow many stars are there in the 
firmanent ? and (3) what is the exact number 
of men and women in the world ? The 
Padsha sent for Birbal and asked him to 
answer the questions. Birbal at once 
planted a stick on the ground, and said 
that the spot where it stood, was the centre 
of the earth, but if Khaja Sara was not sure, 
he might measure the earth and satisfy 
himself. Birbal sent for a ram, and when it 
was brought, exclaimed “There are as many 
stars in the sky as there are hairs on 
the body of this beast, which Khaja 
Sara might count for himself at his leisure.” 
As to the third to give an exact answer, 
he observed was not possible, but if all men 
and women were murdered, it would be 
easy to know their exact number. 

( 1G ) 

The Muslim courtiers of Akbar were 
jealous of the supreme position of Birbal, 
an infidel, in the heart of the Emperor. 


They complained that Mia Tansen was 
superior to Birbal, and Birbal’s place should 
be assigned to Tansen. The Padsha told h ? s 
Muslim dignitaries that Tansen might excel in 
music; but not in wit and state-craft like 
Birbal, but the envious Muslim coterie 
would not concede to the opinion, cherished 
by the Sovereign, regarding his two courtiers, 
namely Birbal and Tansen. To test the intellec¬ 
tual superiority of both, he sent both of them to 
the king of Burma, with two letters, with 
the direction to put them to death. The 
King of Burma was amazed at the contents 
of the two letters of the Emperor of Hindus- 
than. On the advice of his Prime Minister, 
he put both Birbal and Tansen into prison for 
a week with a direction to disclose the offence 
they had committed, failing which, both 
of them would be done away with. The 
musician was in terrible fear of death, and 
asked his companion to save him by 
intelligence. Birbal assured his friend not 
to tremble, but to wrangle between them¬ 
selves as to who should die first on the 
scaffold. On the eighth day, both Birbal 
and Tansen fought with each other 
to be executed first. The executioner did 
not know what to do, but produced both 
the victims before the Burmese King, who 
asked them what the matter was, Birbal 
said, “The Mogul Emperor wants to grab 
your kingddVn. The astrologers of Benaras 
have forecast that amongst two of us the 
first and second that would be executed by 
you would be respectively the King and 
the Prime Minister of your Kingdom after 
our rebirths. Hence, though wc are great 
favourites of Akbar. he has sent us for being 
killed by you, so that, we, after conquering 
your kingdom, might return the same to 
the Mogul Emperor. “The Burmese king was 
taken aback, and said “May Tatagata 
(Buddha) save me from the sin of putting 
two innocent persons to death. I am no 
feudatory to the Mogul Emperor. I set 
you free. I shall arrange for your safe 
departure to your country. Both Birbal 
and Tansen reached the capital of Akbar, 
but Tansen, out of shame, could not meet 
the Padsha, but Birbal told the Emperor 
what had happened. Akbar asked the 
Muhammadan noble men whether they were 
now convinced that Birbal was cleverer 
than Tansen. 



HUMAN TRANSPORT IN RURAL AREAS OF UTTAR PRADESH 

By Dr. B. S. GUPTA 
MAN AS A LOAD CARRIER ; 


First draught animal was man himself and 
even today in many countries he continues to be 
in this primitive stage. In British museum are 
Assyrian monuments, showing method of trans¬ 
porting huge stones by drawing them over 
timber baulks. *‘In ancient times, when, 
slave labour was easily obtainable, great 
number of men could be employed for this 
orm of transport 

Even today this primitive form of hand¬ 
ling load and goods by man has not been 
eliminated completely. Man driven rickshaw*, 
coolies and man powered carts are familiar 
in rural and urban areas of China At 
Canton you may always see coolies trotting 
through streets with heavy loads suspended 
by cords from a bamboo-pole, worn on 
shoulder and with two loads, one at each 
end of the pole, to preserve balance. 1 In all 
Chinese villages of Mongolia on the border 
of Turkistan, coolies may be seen carrying 
baskets of vegetables and fruits suspended 
from poles over a shoulder when hawking 
their goods.- Rural people of Java carry 
their produce to market centres in arge 
baskets over their heads. In Africa, sti 1 

•Bible mentions, that 70,000 men were used 
for transport of material in building of 
Solomon’s Temple. Incidentally another 
80,000 men were employed in mountain 
forests, cutting wood for beams and pavelling. 
In construction of Pyramids according to 
Herodotus 1,00,000 men were employed 
20 years—some in building, others in trans¬ 
porting necessary material. 

1. W. Robert Foran : Transport in Many 

Lands, page 237. 

2. Ibid, page 244 


there are cheerful workers in villages, who 
can carry about 60 lbs. loads from 15 to 25 
miles a day. 1 There have been occasions 
when they have done for me, when time 
was a matter of urgent necessity, an even 
greater distance on a day’s march.”- In 
England during the reign of Queen Anne, 
special chairs known as ‘Sedan Chairs’ were 
carried by human carriers on their shoulders. 
Palanquins, Dolis and other kinds of litters 
were also much used for travel, not only in 
cities, but for distint journeys “This mode 
of carriage”, remarks Pietro Della Valle, “is 
very usual in India not only in cities, but also 
in journeys, which are of sufficient length*^. 
Palanquins of European travellers is probably 
the same as Abul Fazl’s Sukhasava, which was 
conveniently adopted for sitting in, lying at 
full length or sleeping during travel.* It was 
usually carried by 4 men, but for distant 
journeys 8 or 12 persons were employed for 
relieving one another. In rural areas of Uttar 
Pradesh even now at the time of marriage 
‘Kahars’ carry bride or bride-groom in 
Palanquins. They walk so evenly that bride 
or bride-groom, sitting inside, is not incon¬ 
venienced by any jolting. 

As man advanced, he took animal and 
mechanical power to his aid and thereby he 
reduced his burden. In more advanced 
countries, human transport has given way to 
animal transport and animal transport has 
given way to * mechanical transport. In both 
tropical Africa and America, porters are being 

■, i i.i ,.m ... ■ 1 '■ 1 » ■■■■< . ■■■■■■■ . | 

1. Ibid, page 244 

2. Ibid 

3. Della Valle, I, page 183-184 

4. Ain i-Akbare, 11, page 122 
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replaced by Railways. But in less advanced 
parts of the world like India and particularly 
the State in question, human beings still serve 
as beast of burden in rural areas and they 
occupy an important place. 

HUMAN TRANSPORT IN RURAL 
AREAS OF TIIE STA TE : 

In nearly all internal agricultural opera¬ 
tions in rural areas of U. P. wherever 
transport is needed, human beings are always 
in use. The agriculturist lias been the beast 
of burden for centuries past and continues to 
work as such still. He carries on his head, 
shoulder or back the plough to the lield. He 
also takes the manure in a basket from the 
manure pit on his head, but sometimes manure 
is taken in a bullock-cart or in a donkey load, 
if the distance covered is a bit larger and the 
quantity carried is the largest. Still tor 
loading and unloading the donkey or bullock- 
cart, human power is used. Moreover, it is 
not in inanv cases the distance, but the 
poverty of the peasant that obliges him to use 
himself as a load carrier. Some of the 
peasants in every village are too poor to afford 
a bullock-cart. Some of them can borrow 
from fellow villagers, but in case of a few 
others, it is not available since the work of 
transporting the compost manure to the fields 
is done by all peasants simultaneously. They 
have no alternative, but to transport it by 
head-loads. For instance, in Rajaura village 
of Mainpuri District out of 900 peasants, 140 
have the bullock-cart, 125 can borrow it ; but 
the remaining 635 have to use their own power 
for the purpose*. Similarly seed is to be 
transported firstly from the seed storage centre 
to the village or to the house of the farmer 
and finally from the farmer’s house to his field 
at the time of sowing. When the standing 
crop needs water, irrigation equipments are 
transported by him to the well, river or canal. 

•Source : Personal Investigation. 


Green fodder ( i. e. chari) is tp be carried by 
him over his head from the field to the cattle 
shed. When the crop is ready, it is to be 
taken from the field to the threshing ground 
or to the farm-yard, and finally, the cereals 
from the farm-yard to his house. Similar is 
the case about sugarcane. It is carried from 
the field to the cane-crusher or the finished 
products from the cane-crusher to the farmer’s 
house. In a nutshell in all these agricultural 
operations human transport plays an important 
role, because the weight required to be 
transported in these operations is very small 
and the distance covered is very short. 
Women folk, generally the old women and the 
young girls go to the cotton fields to collect 
cotton. The owner of the field or any woman 
of his side transports the cotton from the field 
to the house. Women folk generally clean 
the cattle yard. The cattle droppings are 
taken to an open place and dung cakes arc 
made. r l he rest is collected from the cattle 
yard and taken to the manure pit. 
Women of low class generally transport the 
green grass weeded out by their husbands 
arid sons from the field to their houses. The 
farmer’s wife and children provide the meal 
to the cultivator, while he is at work in the 
distant fields. “In rural areas of both Southern 
and Northern Shan States of Burma, women 
carry most of the agricultural produce to 
markets in huge woven bags on their backs, 
burden being suspended by a strap over their 
forheads”.* 

Besides, human transport is in use for 
transporting goods to town provided the 
quantity is small and the distance is short. 
On Monday, Tuesday and Friday one can 
visualise the people carrying ‘Ghee* in earthen 
pots and in tins of various sizes *to small 
Mandi-towns like Shikohabad. 

* W, Robart Foran : Transport in many 
Lands, page 243. 
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♦Table showing import of ghee from 
rural areas to Shikohabad Mandi during 
November 196-. 


Agencies 

No. of units 

Distance 

bringing 

bringing 

covered 

Ghee. 

Ghee 

(in miles) 

Men 

0,400 

5 to 12 

Women 

i ;M)0 

2 to 5 

Boys 

2,600 

2 to 5 


Small quantities of corn, cotton, tobacco 
etc. is also taken on head loads to the makets 
from rural areas. The agriculturist takes 
corn, gur, mustard seeds etc. from his godowns 
to the bullock-cart and loads it for the 
Mandi. 

Not only men and women, but children 
also play an important part in transporting 
things like melon, watermelon, ‘Kachra*, 
‘Bhiitta’, fruits and vegetables, sugarcane 
etc ; from the field to their houses for tlicii 
mothers, who strictly observe purdah and 
to their grandmothers, who are too old to 
go out. Old women and grown up girls 
carry small children in their laps while on 
pleasure trips of short distance and the 
grown-up people do likewise at times out of 
affection for their children. The* bridegroom, 
as the custom is, in the absence of horse, 
which is the proper transport agency for 
the occasion, is taken from his house to 
the well to worship, by the barber before he 
starts to the bride’s house with the marriage 
party. 

The agriculturist not only handles goods and 
passengers of small weight for short distance, 
but he has also to transport young ones of 
animals sometimes. If the cow or the female 
buffalo is out for grazing in the fields and the 
delivery takes plate there, he ha* to carry the 
young ones on his shoulders to his house. 
Women generally transport milk from the 
cattle yard to their houses. 

•Source : Personal Investigation. 


In occupations other than agriculture 
human transport plays an equally important 
part in rural areas. The (^cupation of a 
water carrier is purely that of a carrier. The 
male and female water carriers transport water 
from the well to the houses which they serve. 
The male uses balance made of bamboo and 
earries water pots loaded one over the other 
in it ; whereas the female carries the pots full 
of water on her head, in her lap and also in 
her hand. The sweeper or the sweeperess 
sweeps the lanes collects the rubbish in a 
basket and takes it to the manure pits over 
his or her head. The village washerman 
takes clothes for washing on his head to the 
river or tank, where there is enough water for 
washing. The potter carries the earthen pots 
on his head or in his arms and delivers them 
to his customers. Village oilman transports 
oil to towns over his head or to his customers 
in the neighbourhood. The village ‘Banin* 
collects 'Ghee’ by going from house to house, . 
in a tin whit h he carries in his hand. Those 
who are engaged in collecting milk, collect it \ 
in tins from house to house. The village 
cobbler removes the dead animals, from the 
village premises in a Peculiar manner, with * 
the help of membeis of his family to the place ? 
meant for extracting skin. ' 

On market days petty shop keepers and * 
hawkers from neighbouring villages assemble 

i 

there, bringing their articles for sale on their ? 
heads. What is left of them at the close of ; 
the day is taken back to their respective ; 
homes. In the same way ‘Hawkers’ selling ? 
different articles like clothes, bangles, oil, \ 
fruits and vegetables, toys, salt and spices etc. i 
to those women who observe Purdah and 

I vl 

cannot go out for marketing are good examples. ! 

< 

of human transport in rural areas of the State. ’ 

Low class women generally bring clay and ! 
red soil from distant places for repairing their k 
houses and treating the house-floors with the i 
red soil mixed with cattle-du^g. Finally man ?• 
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transport man to his last destination. The 
dead persons are taken to the funeral pyre on 
the shoulders of four men generally. 

A clear review and the close touch with 
human transport in rural areas would necessa¬ 
rily vindicate that human beings are more 
important as load carrier than as social 
citizens for want of good, efficient and cheap 
transport facilities. “Mankind must have 
realised at an early date how much more 
satisfactory, at would be if burden bearers 
were relieved of the arduous task of bearing 
burden and made to draw it instead”. Even 
today when the world has gone far ahead in 
all directions, rural people of Uttar Pradesh 
for most part of their lives, are still the beasts 
of burden. 

INDISPENSABILITY OF HUMAN 

TRANSPORT IN IIILLY REGIONS 
OF THE STATE : 

The institution of human transport is as 
ancient as man himself. In the hilly areas of 
the State it is indeed the only means of 
carriage of goods at some places and is likely 
to remain so, for a long time to come. As 
better roads and hill paths are constructed, 
animal transport will replace human transport, 
but the process is inevitably slow. 

During the British regime, the people in the 
hills had to supply porters for carrying the 
camp equipment of touring officers and for 
doing other manual work without payment. 
This humiliating tradition was known by the 
name 'coolie utar’ and became the cause of 
inti-British agitation, which merged with the 
movement for national liberation. The 
Practice of forced labour is now a thing of the 
past and human transport is now an important 
means of sustenance for large number of people 
n the hills. 

*R. N. Rudmose Brown : 

Principles of Economic Geography, 

. p^ge 171. 


In the remote parts of the hilly regions 
the tracks are at some places extremely 
narrow, steep and hazardous. Laden animals 
cannot negotiate such paths and the only means 
available for carrying goods over such stretches 
is the porter. Porters again become indispen¬ 
sable when snow bound regions, where fodder 
is not available, have to be covered. The 
human being can take his food in a small pack, 
but the animal either needs grazing or large 
quantity of grain ; the carrying of which in 
itself would be a problem. 

HUMAN TRANSPORT IN THE 
BOON VALLEY : 

Revolution of transport in Doon Valley has 
passed through various stages, from common 
porter and the bullock-cart or pack animals 
to modern mechanical transport by Motor 
Buses and Railways. 

Although at present several modes of 
transport are available, human porter still 
plays quite an important role. In many parts 
of the valley no other mode of transport is 
available, or even possible except man himself 
and this is true not only in the case of Doon 
Valley but also with certain other undeveloped 
parts of the State. Just as in case of various 
stages of economic development through which 
man has passed, succeeding stage did not 
altogether mean end of previous stage. In the 
same way development of a new means of 
transport did not mean complete dis¬ 
appearance of previous one. Almost in every 
part of the world, there are regions where 
people even now carry on hunting as their 
chief occupation. In the same , way, there 
exist primitive modes of transport side by side 
with most advanced forms. ‘Jhalliwala’s, 
coolies and beltmen are found in a large 
numbers in city its suburbs and even in remo¬ 
test mountaineous regions of the Valley. They 
facilitate movement of goods from one part 
of the city to another part and carry goods on 
hilly tracks, which are not easily accessible or 
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economically suitable for other forms of 
transport. Most of the houses in Mussorie 
have been built with the material carried on 
their back by these coolies. 

Ethically, it is inhuman and anti-social 
that a man should be employed by his own 
fellow-men to act for him as beast of burden. 
But for this unethical act of humanity, there 
is economic justification. Firstly, porters 
render transport service for their fellow-beings 
in certain areas where alternative means of 
transport are either non-existent or not 
possible at all, such as in crowded cities ; small 
lanes of villages or on mountain tracks. 
Under such circumstances even carrying of a 
man by another man docs not seem altogether 
without justification. For that reason, human 
porterage (commonly known as Doli-Walas, 
Dandi-Walas etc.) still remains significant in 
the hilly parts of the Valley. Secondly, 
because of the prevalence of appalling poverty 
among the people and large degree of un¬ 
employment, poiteragc seems a necessary 
evil affording a means of livelihood, however, 
inadequate, to a large number of people. 

Along the pilgrim routes to the shrines of 
Gangotri ; Yamunotri ; Kcdarnath and 
Badrinath, porters carry not only luggage but 
also passengers. For carrying passengers on 
the back, a belt shaped basket (Dandi) is used. 
A Jhampan is a sort of open palanquin which 
is carried on shoulders by 4 to 8 porters. 

CHARGES OF HUMAN TRANSPORT : 

Charges of human porters arc not fixed. 
They are determined by personal higgling and 
bargaining. Rates have become almost 
general to and from certain centres. 

Method of rate determination is very 
simple. Porters, in general, when contracting 
for the load consider the volume of the load, 
distance and their own convenience. They 
charge higher rates during the night than that 
charged during the day. Similarly the rate 


is higher for the rainy season than that for 
other seasons. But the porter is not always in 
a favourable bargaining position. 

Carrying of loads by human beings in the 
hills is considered as much an occupation as 
any other. There is no evidence of public 
opinion being against this institution, because 
the use of human transport is inevitable there, 
where all other means of transport fail, man 
succeeds. He has a wonderful capacity of 
acclimatisation, he marches in rarefied air 
with tremendous toil. During upward march 
on a high ridge, a porter perspires less than a 
pack animal. On narrowest tracks, where no 
bridletracks exist, man is the most sure footed 
load-carrier over hazardous rocks. An average 
porter carries 100 lbs to 160 lbs on hills of 
considerable difficulty below 12,000 feet. 
Above 12,000 feet he can carry 60 lbs even on 
most difficult ranges. A porter carries load on 
his back, usually in a well-shaped ringal-basket, 
called ‘Doka’ or ‘Gildo’. This load is fastened 
to shoulders by two slings ; and a heavier load 
is supported by an additional band, which 
passes across forehead. In the way, he takes 
rest for a while with the help of his T-shaped 
stick (matta). 

Porters in the hills get a go >d wage. The ' 
official rate is Rs. 5.00 per day entailing a : 
march of more or less 10 miles. At higher 
altitudes a porter is paid Rs. 6.00 per day. 

* 

• 

No exact figure of the numbers of the 
porters is available. A large number of porters ' 
operating in districts of the hilly areas arc : 
Nepalees, who come and go according to 
needs ; There are large influx of Nepali porters ; 
(dotiyal) into hilly districts during the summer 
months, while the journey to Sri Kedarnath ' 
and Badrinath continues. . ■ 

Porters in hilly districts, both locals and k. 
dotiyals, carry loads on their back unlike i 
porters in the lower regions and the plains \ r 
who carry larger loads than local porters and * 
are paid higher wages. A porter carries J 
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usually 601bs although dotiyal porters have been 
known to carry much larger loads. 

HUMAN TRANSPORT AS A RELIC 
OF BARBARISM : 

It is true, where all other means of tran¬ 
sport fail, man succeeds. He has wonderful 
capacity of acclimatisation, he marches in 
rarefied air wth tremendous toil. A porter 
perspires less than a pack-animal and man is 
the most sure-fooled load-carrier over hazar¬ 
dous rocks. But ethically it is inhuman and 
anti-social that a man should be employed by 
his own fellow-men to act for him as the 
beast of burden. The use of man for transport 
purposes is a sign of backward economy of the 
State. 

From this point of view, the State can be 
divided into plain areas and hilly areas. 
In both these areas it is honestly felt that this 
agency of transport shoold disappear from the 
transport world. In case of human transport, 
cost of conveyance is also higher than other 
modes of transport as has been indicated by 
the following table. The following compari¬ 
son in case of coffee is highly instructive 


•Table showing cost of conveyance 
per ton J>er mile. 



Rs. 

Ans. 

P. 

Head loads 

2 

9 

6 

Pack Ponv 

l 

14 

0 

Pack Donkey 

1 

10 

9 

Pack Bullock 

1 

1 

0 

Bullock-cart 

0 

4 to 8 

0 

Motor Lorry 

0 

8 to 5 

0 


So far as the plain areas of the State are 
concerned this agency of transport is loosing 
its importance day by day. Today man has 
become more advanced and he wants to 
engage himself into higher type of work. Due 
to the fast development of roads in the State 
and particularly on account of the comtruc- 


*Report on the Marketing of Coffee 
(1940 Edition), Page 208. 


tion of all-weather-roads in the rural areas, 
villagers too are now in a position to use the 
animals and animal driven vehicles. In the 
Mandis of Jarar, Agra, Shikohabad, Ilathras, 
Kanpur, Pinahat, Lucknow. Khurza and 
Etawah ; villagers now carry their produce 
in large quantity in bullock-carts or sometimes 
in motor trucks and not on their heads, as 
they did 40 or 50 years ago, because the use 
of man for such purposes is not liked by the 
villagers. 

As regards the hilly areas, this means of 
transport still holds its own. The Govern¬ 
ment is paying particular attention to Hill 
Zone and Uttara Kharid 1 )ivision and has 
chalked out an ambitious Plan for the 
construction of 1.600 miles of Kachha and 
Pucca roads in these areas. 

All this goes to show that the day is not far 
off when human transputt may say good-bye 
to the transport world. 

Tn fact the use of man as a beast of burden 
has become a thing of the past. Now human 
transport is regarded as a relic of barbarism 
and the present generation is not prepared to 
tolerate it. For the rural areas of the State 
in question, it is suggested that in the execu¬ 
tion of the schemes of consolidation of land- 
holdings a provision should be made that all 
the fauns there-after arc accessible to bullock- 
cart tracks, so that the farmer may take animal 
transport to his aid in nearly all agricultural 
operations and would thereby relieve his 
burden When this provision is made, the 
cultivator can use his oxen or horses to carry 
small loads on their back, as the cattle are 
generally used in the urban areas to carry the 
rubbish out of the boundaries of the towns, 
The burden of the hawkers, sweepers, water- 
carriers and the like can be reduced, if they 
take small wooden Thelas 5 to their aid which 
are drawn by man-power. All this is possible 
only when muddy ways, which after greater 
resistance to such vehicles arc converted into 
solid ways possible throughout the year and 
allowing swift motion of the wheels. Thus 
human burden can be relieved almost entirely, 
if the village roads arc converted into Pucca- 
roads or at least all-weather Kachcha roads. 
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British Foreion Poliov And Indo- 
Bmxcsn Relations 

Britain's Secretary of State for Foreign 
and Commonwealth Affairs, the lit. lion. 
Michael Stewart, M. I\, addressed a meeting 
of the Iadian Council of World Affairs 
in New Delhi. 

Mr. Stewart, who was on a nine-day visit 
to India, spoke on "British Foreign Policy 
and Indo-British Relations.’' 

Mr. Stewart said :"*• this is my first visit to 
India and I ought at once to express my 
thanks for tuc kind reception which my 
wife, my colleagues and I have received 
while we have been in this country. 

"And I am gratified, too, that the visit 
should have fallen during the Gandhi 
Centenary Year. His name, as you will 
well know is honoured in our country as it 
is in yours, and indeed not only in our two 
countries but throughout the world. 

"Well, it falls to me then in my present 
office to try to establish a personal relation¬ 
ship with India. And it must be a relation¬ 
ship that is based on candour ami on realism 
and on things as they are. But it can also 
and must also, be a relationship of 
friendship and a relationship based on 
wisdom. 

IndiaV* World Role 

"Well now then, we have to look at the 
relationship between what is really a new 
India and a new Britain because the changes 
that have occurred in both countries in that 
period do justify speaking of a new India 
and a new Britain. Now of the new India, 
It is not for me to flay much, since you will 

T 


know it better than J do. So I will make, 
then, only this comment, that India has now 
stepped on to the world stage playing the 
important part of the world’s largest demo¬ 
cracy, and large on a scale that has no 
parallel either in the present or in the past 
and of course not only large but immensely 
varied and having to take the democratic 
idea and make it work on a scale and over a 

variety which puts democratic institutions 
to a greater test than they have ever faced 
before. 

“And besides this, in those last 21 years, 
you have made progress in agriculture, in 
the development of your industries, and in 
the tackling of social problems which again 
do face us today with a new India compared 
with the India of 1047. 

CnAM.h> in Britain 

“Now may 1 turn to what I mean by 
saying that in this same 21 years a new 
Britain has developed- a new Britain that 
has gone through changes both internal and 
external. I am speaking first of our inter* 
nal change - -or it is not too great a stret¬ 
ching of language to speak of an internal 
revolution. 

*’l will mention first that the whole 
standard of education in our country has 
risen very considerably in the last 21 years 
and that has affected us in a number of 
ways. It means, for example, that what kind 
of education you can get, and what kind of 
work you may be able to do in society in 
consequence, depends much less now than 
it did on whether you were born to wealth 
or advantage or privilege. There is much 
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greater * quality of opportunity. Certainly 
the effec t of a rising standard of education 
has been *o make young people -who have 
been the fir-t beneficiaries of this change— 
a more important; more vigorous element 
in our national life than before. 

“It is significant that we are now consi¬ 
dering reducing the age at which people 
should be entitled to vote. This is partly 
as a result of the solid fact that our young 
people are a more important, more produc¬ 
tive, more intellectually vigorous section of 
society than they have been in the past. 
And may I say, by the way, that our young 
people, like the young people of any country 
in the world, have the right to be judged uot 
by the anti-social behaviour of 1 per cent 
bat by the behaviour of the remaining 99. 

Scientific Advance 

“But we middle-aged people have not 
been left wholly behind. The advance of 
education in Britain has meant that there 
is generally a better level of informed 
judgement on social and political matters 
among the population as a whole. And it 
also means that there is a greater supply of 
highly skilled people with scientific and 
technical knowledge ; and without this we 
could not have made the great technical 
changes that are another part of the new 
Britain. You see, we can fairly claim that 
io such methods as nuclear power, jet engi¬ 
nes, computers—to mention only a few— 
we are in the forefront of new scientific 
developments in the world. 

Multi-Racial Society 

“Now there is one more aspect of the 
internal changes in Britain that I waut to 
xneotiou, aud I am sure you will regard that 


as of particular importance—that we are in 
process of becoming to a greater extent than 
in any previous time in our history a multi¬ 
racial society, and we are resolved that we 
are to be a iion-discriminatory society. 

“Wc do believe, aud I think this is 
accepted throughout the Commonwealth, 
that we must impose some restriction on the 
actual numbers of people who come to our 
country, that without that we could not meet 
the task that would be imposed on our 
housing, on our schools, on our social servi¬ 
ces, on our whole economic and social life. 
But we are determined that whoever cornea 
to our country as an immigrant shall enjoy 
the same rights as the man or woman born 
in our country. That is why' we have, for 
instance, made provision for any would be 
immigrant who feels he is improperly denied 
entry to have appeal to a judicial body. 
That is why we have parsed two Acts dea¬ 
ling with Race Relations and Racial 
Discrimination. And we are supporting 
those Acts of Parliament with voluntary, 
official and semi official activity up aud 
down the country to promote harmony bet¬ 
ween men and women of diilerent races. 

Extkknai, Cham;*>; 

“Now I have spoken of a number of inter¬ 
nal changes. May I now speak of some 
of the external changes in Britain. First 
of all there were certain very solid massive 
facts that we had to face when assessing the 
whole of our policy overseas. The fact 
that wc have waged two great world wars, 
and as a result wc were faced with an extre¬ 
mely difficult balance-of-paymcnts problem — 
how to be able to pay our way in the world. 
And this was going to be an anxiety to 
Britain for some time to come. 
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The other great massive fact was that 
since the last century, perhaps only in the 
second quarter of this century, two greater 
Powers—the United States and the Soviet 
Union—which previously had stood in the 
wings had come to the forefront of the world 
stage. And there remains, of course, China, 
the most populous nation in the world. Now 
this must inevitably mean that the relative 
position of Britain in the world would be 
less than it had been in the past. And we 

have to set to work to adjust ourselves to 
these facts. 

DlPKKI’iNi Pomvon 

“Now, our next response to these great 
facts that I mentioned of the emergence 
of the super Powers and the problem of our 
balance of payments- wag to realise that 
if we were to be a solvent country and if 
we were to take a sensible view, without past 
delusions of grandeur, as to what our posi¬ 
tion in the world was, our attitude must be 
like this : We were not going to turn our 
back on the rest of the world. 

“Our position as a great trading nation 
would in any case have made that impossible, 
but we had to recognise also that it would 
no longer bo politically sensible, or indeed 
economically possible, to express our inter¬ 
ests in the world by the widespread military 
presence that we had all over the world, 
particularly in the part of its commonly 
called East of ►Suer., in time past -that a 
review both of our economic situation and 
of the general structure of power in the 
world made it necessary for us to realise 
that our approach to the world could not be 
in terms of military presence in the way it 
had been in the past : that in effect we 
must recognise that just as you are an Asian 


country, we are a European country, but w« 
should hope from a European base to look 
outward to the world and instead of, as in 
the past, sending out those who were to 
administer or to rule, we should now be 
sending out the scientist, the teacher, the 
skilled man who could co-operate with the 
other nations of the world, particularly those 
who were beginning their history as indepen-^ 
dent nations. 

Lvno British Bilateral Lmfes 

“Our bilateral relations are based on 
those solid considerations of the interests of 
both of us. Allow me to bombard you with 
a few, but I hope not too many, figures, but 
they are significant figures. 

‘'In trade-in the year 1966*67, we 
bought one sixth of everything that was 
exported by Iudia ; we supplied one-twelfth 
of everything that India bought from 
overseas. 

“In the field of aid, in that same year, 
1966 67- it was a peculiarly difficult year 
for our economy and I do not know what 
judgement of heaven ordained that it was 
in that particular 12 months that I should 
be Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
but there it was. Now in that y^ar, difficult 
as it was, our aid was £43 million, that is 
nearly oue-quarter of Britain’s total bil¬ 
ateral economic aid overseas. 

“la investment—British investment in 
India is more than the investment of all 
other outside countries combined, and it is 
interesting to notice that this invest oent is 
increasingly taking the form of active 
industrial collaboration between Britain and 
India. And it wa* out of joint ve itures of 
that kind that there came in India your 
first locally-made motorcar, your first 
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locally-made aeroplane, your first locally- 

made frigate, a major oil pipeline, and a 

heavy electrical factory. 

“Then, there are not only solid economic 

links of this kind, there arc cultural links. 

Something between 3,000 .and 4,000 Indian 
students are now at British universities, ard 

there are of course, as many of you in this 
audience will know, very close professional 

links between people iu the two countries 

engaged in the learned professions. 

UN’s, A''111F V KMK.NTS AND LIMITATION-* 

“But, of course, Britain and India are 
left alone in the world just to carry on with 

their goodwill and understanding and 

bilateral relations with each other. We 
live in a world where we shall not be able 

to do any of these things unless the peace 

of the world is kept, and we are obliged 
therefore to come together not only in 

pur sly bilateral relations but in international 

bodies and in determining our attitudes to 

bridge international questions. We meet, for 

example, in the United Nations, in the 

Security Council, in the General Assembly, 
and wo both do take part in the peace¬ 
keeping and other activities of the United 

Nation*. Now, the United Nations, of 
course, is not yet a satisfactory body. 

There remains a long list of problems and 
dangers that have been brought to it and 
to which it has not vet provided mankind 
with a complete answer. 

“But I would sum it up by ,-aying this, 

that the United Nations has certainly done 
enough, and indeed more than enough, to 

justify its existence. It has not yet done 
enough to fulfil the hopes mankind has 

placed in it. 

C< >mmonwka i ;m C< fopekatu <n 

“Now, the Commonwealth is large enough 
and heterogeneous enough for its existence 


and its deliberations to be important 
to mankind as a whole. And the very 
fact that it is a heterogeneous, varied 
association is one of the important 
reasons for keeping it in being—to demons¬ 
trate that on a rather more manageable scale 
than the United Nations it is possible for 

a heterogeneous group of nations to co¬ 
operate for their common advantage. 

“The Commonwealth of course like 

Britain and India, has greatly changed it* 

nature in the last 21 years. Historically, 

the Commonwealth originated from Britain, 

but, as your Prime Minister quite rightly 

said, now it is not a British institution ; 
it has become an international institution ; 

and indeed there is one sense in which one 
could say that it was India that made the 
modern Commonwealth, because it was your 
historic decision to become a Republic within 
the Commonwealth that gave the Common¬ 
wealth a new framework, a new concept, as 

a result of which so many nations are now 
ready and glad to belong to it. 

We in Britain, struggling with the task 
of reconstructing our country arid realising 
the reconstruction you are engaged on, do 
want to know, to understand, to co-operate 
with India. We have many of the attri¬ 
butes that should make for friendship—long 
acquaintance, a common idiom and pattern 
of thought; we both want to nurture this 
friendship not by reminiscing about the past 
but by practical co-operation in the present 
and for the future. And I think I have 
given you some of the examples of the way* 
in which we are doing that • that we must 
proceed, recognising each other’s problems 
but seeking all the time to minimise the 
areas of conflict and to expand the areas of 
understanding.” 
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Provincial Elections and National 

Economy 

The tax payers of India live in the 
States and all that happen in the States 
affect their welbeing, their peace of mind, 
their personal safety and their economic 
conditions of existence. The Government 
of India is carried on in a way which 
enables some minor politicians to play at 
representative government in the States, at 
the cost of the public without actually, 
wielding in any manner whatsoever even a 
rudimentary kind of Sovereignty. The 
States, in other words, are not any real 
political entities with powers to determine 
the way of life and the fundaTnental well¬ 
being of the people ; but they have a costly 
political set up nevertheless which poss¬ 
esses the power to interfere with everything 
without having any basic power to 
do good io the people. A mock sover¬ 
eignty this prevails in the States through 
the activities of legislatures which cannot 
legislate in any importaut matter affecting 
the life of the people and have much more 
of a nuisance value than any powers to 
improve the peoples’ prosperity, safety, 
progress and happiness. India is the world’s 
largest democracy and the Indian govern¬ 
ment runs democratically in a hide-bound 
and technically tenable, manner. But the 
States Governments of India serve no pur¬ 
pose that fulfils the Ideals of democratic 
existence. There is no government of the 
people, by the people and for the people in 
the States, nor do the states governments 
try to achieve the greatest good of the great¬ 
est number in any State at any time. The 
Governments are run for the benefit of small 
coteries of political agitators and their hap¬ 


hazardly procured agents and followers. 
The people pay taxes in order that they can 
be exploited harassed, insulted, bullied 
and made to do all kinds of things which 
they do not wish to do and tolerate silently 
many things that they abhor. The people 
who order them about and cut into their 
freedoms and human rights are the bureau¬ 
crats employed by the government. Our 
largest democracy is slowly becoming one of 
the biggest hoaxes of the political world. 
Mahatma Gandhi is being paraded as the 
patron saint of this great secular democratic 
republic ; but his teachings have no longer 
any significance in the working of this 
giant political organisation. Nehru set in 
motion many things which have mostly failed 
to do any good to the nation. Those who 
came after Gandhi and Nehru, have achieved 
little for which the nation should remember 
them with gratitude. And the scores of 
minor political leaders who try to mis¬ 
represent the true meaning of political 
activities and duties to the public in order 
to get hold of the purse-strings of the provin¬ 
cial money bags, are more or less of the 
type which one finds among adventurers and 

mercenaries. Some of these political leaders 

seek inspiration from foreigners who are 
not particularly well disposed towards India. 

They arc thus agents of foreigners who 

may be enemies of India. Their position 

is similar to that of a probable group of pro- 

British Indians who might like to see the 

British .imperial Raj reestablished in India. 

These political groups of persons who are 

enamoured of foreigners are really lacking 

in fidelity to their own nation. The nation 

therefore should not have any compunction 

in suppressing these people who are inspired 

and, perhaps, financed by foreign powers. 
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Many other groups have special points of view 
for which they want control over govern¬ 
ment. Almost all of them want changes in our 
social, political or economic systems which 
the majority of the people of India do not 
want. But a politician has got to be a 
progressive, a revolutionary or a lighter for 
something or other. The majority of the 
people of India do not harbour any strong 
desire for revolutionary fundamental changes 
in our social political—economic systems. 
The majority desire stability and progress 
without upheavals. But we have built up 
a system in which a quiet, stable, efficient 
and just government ha< become impossible. 
AVe know that it is only by steady economic 
effort and a never-yielding pressure to esta¬ 
blish social justice that the people can come 
into their own and become prosperous, 
healthy, educated and happy. All attempts 
at staging upheavals arc for the advantage 
of small group* of men and women, who 
want power for themselves at any cost. 

We have already said that the states have 
no sovereign rights of a basic kind. If all the 
state legislatures passed unanimous resolutions 
for reducing taxes, customs duties, railway 
fares ete.no reductions will occur. If all those 
legislatures resolved that restrictions on foreign 
travel and the purchase and sale of foreign 
exchange be removed, the restrictions might 
continue to be imposed, If all these legis¬ 
latures demanded that the export and import 
of commodities should be permitted more 
liberally, that taxation officials should bo 
guided by thoughts of gain to the nation 
rather than by a desire to harass persons who 
have neither the ability nor the organisation 
to cheat the government, nothing will happen 
and hundreds of crores will be owing to 


government by persons who know how to 
avoid paying taxes. The government officials 
will continue to waste their energies by 
harassing persons who are not in trade, 
commerce or industry. There are some anti¬ 
social people who earn money by usury, 
underhand dealings, food adulteration and 
other illicit means. The bureaucrats never 
even try to get anything out of them or to 
make it hard for them to carry on their socially 
injurious activities. The legislatures of the 
states are elected at great cost to the people 
and are worked al*o at great expense. They 
really have no great usefulness. The various 
governments and the numerous offices of 
these governments are run at enormous cost 
but achieve nothing much. It is therefore 
necessary to create administrative zones in 
India in order to cut down expenses incurred 
through the maintenance of a grand facade 
with no purpose of true national good behind 
it. We believe the entire military expenditure 
of the country can be covered by these 
-avings and substantial reductions in taxes 
also can be effected, which will help capital 
formation in a quick and active manner. 

Reductions in taxes is an urgent and 
essential Nation Building requirement. The 
reductions cannot be made without some 
basic savings in governmental expenditure 
and increased collections from hitherto 
untouched sources. The present set up of 
central and state departments anc^ their 
unimaginative, easy going and corrupt incum¬ 
bents cannot achieve either of the above 
objectives. The citizens of India, who live 
in peculiar set up and organiaed states, 
cannot go on paying for useless legislatures! 
top personnel, offices and departments with- 
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out getting anything in return, excepting 
harassment and autocratic commands from 
government servants. This must be remedied. 


The following summaries showing certain 
expenditure made by the states will be found 
interesting. 


State 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Gujral 

Jammu and Kashmir^ 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Maharastra 

Mysore 

Nagaland 

< )rissa 

Punjab 

JRajastan 

Uttar Pradesh 

\\ r . Bengal 

Total 

It is quite possible to cut down this 
elaborately worked out scheme of getting 
little done to a six zone scheme. J hat 
ought to save more than oDO crores in 
administrative expenses. Tapping sources 


Expenditure on Administration 
(conjectural) 

;h 42.28 crores 


f.l.S 

.100 


HO 


1.030.36 cro res 

that have not been touched may bring 
in another 500 crores. Ten to twentyfive 
per cent reduction in individual taxation 
may be possible by those means. 



BULGARIA HEIR TO THE RICH THRACIAN CULTURE 

liy PROFESSOR HR1STO M. DANOV. 


Research on the linguistic relic> of (hr ancient the Odiysjc and somt* of the tribes who were 
ihraeians show (hat (fit* eastern half ol the theii ncighbnui» who were able lo form the 
Balkan Peninsula wa>, elhnicall>, 1 hracian in tarliest, most extensive and most lasting ancient 
aspwt as early as the fourth to third millennia Thracian state, the Kingdom of the Odrysae. At 
B*L. Like the Slavs, tin* ancient ('.reeks and the height of it" power, this kingdom occupied 
Roman", and also like the Ormans and the (Mis, tin* territory between the lower leaches of the 
the aieienl Ihiaeians were of liulo-Lur >pean Ha mi be and the AegtMn and tin* Sea of Marmara 
origin. on the one side, and I he Blank Sea and the 

On the basis of the earliest uiilten sources River Stiouma on the olhe/. Hie rulers of the 
o| Antiquity, such as Hornet's epics, for instance. Odrysae had early to take into consideration the 
or the earliest Gieek ethnographers and aggressive intentions of their western neighbours, 
geographers, we may consider that later, probably tlu* ancient Macedonian luleis, in whose kingdom 
in the second half of the second and the earl) lived mmiciou" Thracian tribes. The Thracian 
first millennium ILL. dense masses of tin* ruler* collected considerable sums in cash from 
J hraeians inhabited extensive regions in what taxes levied on tin* Greek colonies along the 
was later known as Macedonia, m Northern wholes of 'I In ace, and used the ports of those 
Greece and many of the islands of tlu* Aegean towns a- outlets for their foreign trade. At the 
Sea. Considerable legions of North-western Asia height oi their development ancient Thrace was. 
Minor were also inhabited by Thracians, after the Sfylhians, Greece's chief and most 
Herodotus, ’the father of history for instance, sought alter purveyor of wheat, and more 
1 elates with a certain amount of exaggeration, particularly of timber, charcoal. resin, linen, 
of course, that after the Hindus, the 1 hraeians hemp, cattle, fish, metafe, honey, wax and 
were the most numerous people of the ’populated* curative herbs, a** well as one of the main 

pari of the world at (lie time (Oicmnene). a** it purveyors ol ‘live goods', i.e. of the numerous 

was called. slaves and mercenaries, so highly prized in 

from Homers epio <»w rnav also draw the Antiquity. Athens was Thrace's principal partner 

conclusion that the Thracian tribes, who inhabi- »« foreign trade in the period of the Kingdom 

ted the coastal zone of the Aegean Sea to the °f (he Odrysae. The great military and economic 
west of the. lower reaches and the mouth of the potential of the Odrysaean Kingdom is evidenced 


River Mari Isa . were the earliest to record an 
advance. Although m an embryonic form, these 
tribes had already formed tribal alliances. But, 
having once come under the powerful influence 
of Greek culture, and been diuvvn into the eddies 
of stormy political events and wars, they were 
unable to preserve tile original features of their 
;ulture. This the Odrysae, a Thracian tribe that 
was better sheltered from the ‘radiations’ 
emanating from the eastern half of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, managed to do. That is why it is precisely 


by the fact that during iu military alliance with 
Athens (at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War ) Sythah.es, the Odrysaean ruler, was able to 
raise an army of 1,50,000 men. 

What was the material and spiritual culture 
of the Thracians in the period of their indepen¬ 
dent development, i.e. before the Macedonian y 
and the Roman conquests ? Judging by the data 
in Homer’s epics it can hardly be distinguished 
in its essence and level from the life and culture 

Contd. to 65 



SWAMI ViVEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 


IV 

SATINDRA. MOHAN CHATTER.!EE 


”Onward and FortmriT ' 


Tlic above* slogan, used fieely by the ‘cyclonic' 
or ^Dynamic' Hindu monk, :i> the Swami was 
known in America, b as old ay. the Vedas. It 
* ten ot es •;o u r a ye, piuc k , an < I act ion. And the 
Swami >\a- unbelii-vablv active, pluck) and bold. 

1 he Swvino, a Aoungin.iTi of barely thirty 
>eat . age ,n?i\,ed in (ihiengo via Vancouver in 
July lo9.‘>. i in. Ikuiianent of Religion was 
scheduled 1<» m* on 12lit September. lie bad no 
tinmU in that m(N expensive land which was 
completely new to him. lie had no money cither. 
Moreover, he carried no (icdcritials as .1 delegate 

v 

to the i'ai liameiit, and his dress and eoioui stood 
again**! his reception either into hospitable home 
or into a hotel, liven one such perplexing hurdle 
would have caused many to stumble, but all of 
them put together could not stop the Swami. The 
cyclone made its way ; the dynamite shattered all 
obstacles. 


Rut that was not all. He had to clear off 
many other solid Mocks vvhith giew more and 
more stubborn with an increase in his American 
fame. Firstly, the American missionaries who 
lived on the fat squeezed out of the conversion 
machinery of Indian heathens gradually 
developed an obdurate enmity against him. lie 
treaded on their vested interest. For, conversion 
had its commercial side ; the religious embassies 
in India were terribly expensive organisations. 
For every heathen converted, the cost worked 
upto as much as 25 to 30 thousand dollars. This 
estimate of some Church Authorities in America 
may be on the high side. But there is no doubt 
that American missionary work in India provided 
luxurious living for the soldiers of Christ and 
Ibelr families. 


Not only was the Swami a living contradic¬ 
tion of what the.?e missionaries preached in 
America about Indian heathens, hut in his 
lectures lie met their set catalogue of challenges 
i oldly and squarely. The picture*, they drew of 
the Indian? had three pi',min«nt features. First, 
thev said that it was a prevalent, custom in India 
fo tliinvv children into the jaws of crocodiles. 
Sec oml. Indians killed themselvc" beneath the 
wheel- of the “Jaaar oath's Chariot”, "third, they 
burn their widows along with the dead bodies of 
tlieii deceased husbands. 

Dozens of books narrating these features 
among others and, illustrated with appropriate 
sketches, were published. Able versifiers were 
also a! work. 2 he more lurid these descriptions 
wen*, the more was their attraction. Some of 
these hooks sold like hot cakes. One such book 
wa*? entitled ‘ India and its Inhabitants” written 
by a Mr. Caleb Wright, obviously an India- 
relumed expert This illustrated book was 
l ublished in 1R515 in 353 pages. It ran into seven 
(dilions in two veai* and as many as 36,000 copies 
were sold. 

India also had the honour of being included 
in the nursery rhymes of the land One such wcll- 
(inailated treaties, written bv a missionary in 
India, was entitled “Songs For The Little Ones 
At Home”. In its pages the u**ual crocodile fea- 
tuie found both poetic and missionary expression 
in the following manner : 

“See that heathen mother stand 
Where the sacred current flows ; 

With her own maternal hand 
Mid the waves the babe she throws. 

“Hark ! I hear the piteous scream ; 
Frightful monsters seize their prey, 

Or the dark and bloody stream 
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Bears the struggling child away 
Fainter now and fainter still, 

Breaks the cry upon the ear ; 

But the mother's heart is steel 
She unmoved that ei y can hcai. 

Send, oh send the Bible there, 
tat its precepts reach the heat I ; 

She may then her children spare— 

Act the lender mother’s part.” 

The fervent appeal for sending the Bible 
to India was also hacked by other arguments. 
Are not the womenfolk there caged like parrots V 
Are not numerous children hung up on tress in 
baskets to !>t- eaten up by birds ? Is not this 
barbarous land full of fearful Bengal tigers, 
powwowing, cunning priests, jewel-bedecked 
dancing gii'* and voluptuous native princes ? 

Thanks to the misdoings of these missiona¬ 
ries, such calumnies against India were so wide¬ 
spread that at every meeting the Swami was 
chaiiegtd with a few of these stock charges. But 
he met tin m so ca. ily and convincingly, and he 
gave such a brilliant petition of Hindu religion 
and culture that the missionaries in India grew 
alarmed. Along with their friends at home they 
tried to hold out their Bastille as long they 
ccu ! d, p ! aying all sorts of offensive games. But 
all their dodge-* proved useless. The Swaini 
successfully bearded the lion in his den. Ilis 
magnetic p. isena'ity knew no defeat. 

Some Iheofopbisls "*Te his second opponents 
Although Ihcosipliy wa« *>1 Am**riiati origin, it 
stuck its reels rnainl) in South India at the fag 
end of the nineteenth century under the able 
guidance of Annie Bcsant. The Swaini’* respect 
for Annie iVpant i\a: guiuine. He thought and 
preached that ru - ^ Hindu should be grateful 
for what sh»* !nc !• it” for the community. She 
turned the tub: of conversion. She made the 
Hindus luok up-on '.heir past wherein lay their 
perennial source of stiength. But that was how 
Theosophy ended its days in India and not how 
it began. It was a different tale with Madame 
Blavatrky and Co!. Olcott at its helm. 

Before leaving for America, the Swami 
requested a general letter of introduction from 


Col. Olcott to his friends at home. He promised 
one readil) on condition that the Swami should 
join their association. Naturally he could not 
comply with this request and ibis refusal caused 
great annoyance lo these Theosophies. In fact, they 
were >o enraged that, when reports of the 
Swami's utter penury, immeditcly on his arrival 
in America, reached Madras, an important 
member of the Order wrote to his American friend 
“The scoundrel will die soon ; we are saved by 
the grace of God.” 

This, however, was a passive wish, it was 
followed up 1>> active untagoni-m in America 
after the Swami gained great popularity at the 
end of the Parliamentary session. The lheoso- 
phi'ts, though numerically very small in 
America, joined forces with the Christian 
missionaries. They had a third and u more 
vigorous ally in another important person 
who was driven by pure jealousy to tins 
most deplorable course of action. 

He was an associate of the Swami 
In India, lie visited America once before and 
was fairly known to some people. He could 
therefore persuade, with some amount of success, 
certain sections of the Americans believe that 
the Swami was not backed by any religious 
group* in India. Consequently he had no locus- 
standi : in fact, he was an imposter. 

But his vilification did not stop there. 
Coming hat k from abroad, he circulated in 
India that in America the Swami was living in 
luxury and sin, throwing to the winds all the 
vows he had taken as a monk. 

The Swami carried no credentials from 
India. Therefore, those who wanted to vilify him 
exploited this laeunu fully. The Swami appealed 
to his friends in India for help hut apparently 
they did not realize his difficulties. So nothing 
arrived before full one year had passed. During 
this intervening period, the unscrupulous trinity, 
particularly the Swamfs own countryman and 
personal friend, tried to do as much harm as 
he could. The trinity tried lo oppose him 
stubbornly at every stop and, in fact, everywhere 
the Swami laid his feet. Hie battle was a bitter 
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single-handed fight of a lone monk. The monk, 
however, ultimately won and his victory led 
India to glory. 

Romahai Saraswali, the famous champion 
of Indian womanhood, had left America in 1888, 
some five years before the Swami arrived there. 
An able daughter of Mother India and, an 
erudite Sanskrit scholar, Romahai made a volte- 
face after her conversion to Christianity in England 
end acceptance of a professorship in Cheltenham 
College. She gradually identified herself with the 
Chiislum missionaries of the nineteenth century 
hi drawing a painful picture of hei sisters in 
India. 

“The Ihgh-Ca.sU Hindu Woman" written 
mi 1887 was u spc» imen of hn line of thought 
and f< (dings, The book is divided into three 
main chapters, Childhood, Youth or Mai ru’d 
life, and Widowhood or old age. In each of 
thc-c chapters ate narrated ghastlv tales of woe 
nf Indian wonem, atonee emotional and 
t mhara^-'im:'. Stones of desertion of wives bv 
hu-bandr- it tliev fail to give biilb to male child 
female infantir ide. tmeed burning of widows, 
inhuman illf reatmenl of various types bv parents 
husbands, and ielation.-' fill from cover to cover. 
The law-giver Mann is quoted as an authority in 
support of these nefarious customs and ill-t) cat- 
men t. And it became a trasie irony when this 

« m 

erudite Sanskrit scholar asserted , v i ear say 
honestly and truthfully that I have never read 
ariv sacred hook in Sanskrit literature without 
meeting this kind of hateful sentiment about 
women, namely, ‘Woman is as impure as 
falsehood herself !' 

Romahai was of course a benefactor of India 
but like “India and its Inhabitants" and 
e ther treatises of the same model. “The High* 
Caste Hindu Woman" is definitely more 
damaging to the nation than the “American 
Drain Inspcrtor’s" report as it was w'ritten bv 
an Indian female of considerable erudition and 
experience. Her book ended with a fervent appeal 
to America reading as folUow» : 

“In the name of humanity, in the name 
of your sacred responsibilities as 


workers in the cause of humanity and, 
above all, in the most holy name of 
God, I summon you, true women and 
men of Ameiica, to bestow your help 
quickly, regardless of nation, caste 
and creed." 

The appeal did not go in vain. The restive 
American women of the late nineteenth century 
were eager to be of service to themselves and 
also to the world. It was the sign of inevitable 
‘-elf-assertion of a people, on whom consciousness 
of their inherent strength was just dawning. 
Thev readily responded to the pathos created by 
Romahai and the response was so great that as 
many as fifty five centres of “Romahai Circle” 
were gradually formed in different important 
eitie> with influential men and women at their 
ha<k. Romahai left America with a lump-sum 
donation hacked with the promise of a decent 
annual cnntiihution foi ten years for her pro¬ 
posed si bool for widows in India which she 
stalled in Botnbav and Pnoria. In other words, 
the heathen* of India found another kind-hearted 
Clui'diaii missionary in Romahai, 

Five years later when the Swami began to 
lecture in Ainoiua, he had to face questions 
raided bv the members of “Romahai Circle” 
particularly about position of women in India. 
When the Swami declaiod that wenv'tt in India 
fnjoved much better property richts than their 
sisters in America, he created the greatest sensa¬ 
tion in the circle. It naturally reacted sharply 
ipon the “imposter” monk and the result was 
that the “Kornahai Circle" joined hands with his 
other three antagonists. 

It is most astonishing how an unknown, 
destitute, young monk with no influence at his 
hack could muster courage to fight a combination 
of such formidable foes in a not too hospitable 
foreign land. His courage knew no bounds. He 
never begged for himself nor for bis country. He 
never sought to maim his countrymen to arouse 
a sense of pity among the foreigners. On the 
other hand, he spoke of their culture, their 
religion, their heritage and all that makes their 
civilization. He said that while the poor in India 
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were in need of bread and not religion, both rich 
and poor in America were in need of tpirilualily. 
Far from being overpowered b\ the striking 
forces he had to grapple with, he exposed 
fearlessly Jo his Western audience the misdoings 
of the We-f in India with irrefutable facts arid 
cogent arguments, ife was unimaginably brave 
when he declared : 

*'If All-India stands up and takes all 
the mud that is at the bottom of ihe 
Indian Ocean and throws it up against 
the Western countries, it will not 
be doing an infinitesimal part of 
that whi< h you arc doing to us.” 

It is in this background that the Swamfs 
work in the West must be judged. In his vitality, 
I oldness, personality and c ourage of conviction, 
he was a supreme lord. In fact, he was the first 
real ambassador of India to the Western world. 
An assessment of what the Swarrii has done for 
his motherland is impossible without a correct 
appreciation of this struggle. 

Hut there is also the other side of the shield. 
The Swami had not to sow the seeds of the 
doclrii.c be carried in an entirely barren land. 
Both in America and Europe, the philosophy of 
Vedanta was not entirely unknown. In fact, 
everywhere people in the religious and cultural 
fore front were familiar with this doctrine. Some 
of them also digested and disseminated it. 

As a home of dissenters, America was full of 
heterogenous elements. The Church was not as 
powerful as in Europe and eociety was loosely 
bound. It naturally became the breeding place 
of numerous beliefs and doctrines. Money was 
in plenty ard women were trying to show up in 
all spV T r> **M'pt bu-ini ss and politics from 
which thev v/e:»* bailed. In all religious and 
cultural matters il «-v took the leading part while 
the men w< re cTitii«-lv left to dollar-eariiing. This 
is why .all ihe .-upport that the Swami got in 
America came principally, if not entirely, from 
the softer f-rx. 

Of the various religious sects prevalent in 
America at the lime when the Swami visited the 
Country, people professing th? dectrine of Chris* 


tian Science, members of the Society of Friends 
or Quakers, and the believers in the Unitarian 
Church were prominent. 

Christian Science was based on the teachings 
of a Mrs. Eddy. She declared that her book 
infilled “Science and Health with key to the 
Scripture* was a direct revelation to her by God. 
The faith .-he preached was claimed to be. the 
onl) true religion. It declared that nothing except 
God was ieal, and the whole univer-r was an 
illusion. This doctrine denounced doctors, 
medicine ami drugs and believed in spiritual 
control to r\eivthing from human health to bad 
weather. It was perhaps a peculiar combination 
of the sublime and the ridiculous But, surpri¬ 
singly enough, the sect \-«! v iJr* membership 
among wealthy people 

The doctrine of the Quakers is a protest 
against priesthood. The sect was founded by 
George Fox in the Seventeenth century in Eng¬ 
land but it flourished in America. The sect 
believed in man’s power of direct communication 
with God. 'Ibis power they thought came from 
the “Inner light** of hi- own heart which afeourse 
was nothing but the light of Chri-l. Thiir congre¬ 
gation has no minister and there is no prepared 
speech. The Quakers meet in rilenee and one of 
the members has direct communication with the 
Holy Spirit and he utters messages for others. 

Unitarianism had to he legally protected in 
England to prevent public torture of those who 
professed it. It however prospered in America. 
In Boston, which was the first field of operation of 
the Swami, the nineteenth century great literary 
figures of America, namely, Emersen, Longfellow, 
Whitilcr, Whitman etc, were staunch believers in 
Umtarianhm. 

Unitarianisrn covers a very wide range of 
belief. Under this Church some believe that 
originally the nature of Christ was not divine 

r 1 * 

hut divine powers were delegated to him by the 
Father in heaven. Others believe that the 
goodness of Christ was -of the same nature as 
that of any other great or good man in the world. 
As the very name indicates, the members believe 
in the single personality of God. It denounces 
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the Christian Trinity and is nearer the monism 
of I he Vedanta. 

As we have seen before, the national con¬ 
sciousness of America was roused by President 
Monroe’s doctrine of “Hands off America” in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. It found 
expression in law, literature and philanthropy. 
'Hie national literature created during this period 
was the work of some celebrities whi belonged 
to the tniiarv Church. The seed of the Vedanta 
philosophy was sown by them. The Swami provi¬ 
ded the sunshine and water for it to germinate 
and "row. 

i. 

Among these writers who prepared the 
ground fur the Swami in America, Emerson was 
the greatest and the foremost. An essayist, 
thinker, and poet of considerable eminence, he Was 
lead with avidity ad out the world thioughout the 
Nineteenth cciUun. In the: New World his writings 
rhaped the thought ami life of people more than 
anything else. A cosmopolitan and ji profound 
1 elievei in sriem «*, be visualized that every human 
soul an oriental creation designed to take a 

dblind place in the world and to create new 
thought-curients. He asked people not to talk 
about di'Sf ouraging things and stiongly 
.suggested that one must always talk courage 
and talk strength. If that was not possible, one 
should do better In keep silent. 

“Character is higher than intellect ’ was the 
maxim he preached. The ancient precept of 
“Know Thyself" appeared to him in the modern 
garb of “Study Nature”. He believed in Univer¬ 
sal religion. He could not conceive how revelation 
could l>e confined to one religion only. Among 
the mid-nineteenth century eminent writers of 
England, namely, Dickies. Thacberav, Carlyle^ 
Mathew Arnold, Tennyson etc, lie was most 
friendly with Gailylc from whom he received a 
ropy of the Gita. 

Familiar with both the Western and Eastern 
currents of philosophical thoughts, he was fond 
of Hafiz, Confucius and Sac red Books of India. 
He gathered around him a circle of American 
intellectuals known as the “Concord School” which 
reminded one of the “Athens School” of Socrates. 


Concord was the name of a village where Emerson 
lived. Of the lofty thoughts preached by this 
•reboot, the Swami wrote as follows : 

“If you want to know the source of 
Emerson’s inspiration, it is this 
book, tbe Gita. He went to see 
Carlyle, and Carlyle made him a 
present of tbe Gila ; and that little 
book is responsible (or the Concord 
Movement All tbe broad move¬ 
ments in America, in one way or 
other, are indebted to the 
Concord party.” 

In a wonderful poem, Emerson describes 
brahma as follows : 

"If the red slayer think he slays. 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well tin* subtle ways 
T keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Ear or forgot to me is near : 

Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 

The vanished gods to me appear ; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

“They reckon ill who leave me out ; 

When they Hv, I am the wings ; 

I am the doubler and the doubt. 

And l the hymn tbe Brahmin sings. 

The strong gods pine for my abode. 

And pine in vain tin* sacred seven ; 

But thou, meek lover of good ! 

Find me, and turn they hack on heaven. 

Emerson’s oft-quoted lines, e.g., “The pur¬ 
pose of life seems to be to acquaint man with him- 
M-ir and “Nothing ran bring you peace but 
A ourself” art: not \rr\ distant echoes of the 
Vedanta. So the Swmmi’s preachings were in full 
accord with the thought-current of the American 
intellectuals. And, Emerson died in 1882, only 
eleven years before the Swami’s arrival in 
America. 

The two other contemporary and eminent 
American poets who bore the torch of Emerson 
were Whittier and Whitman. Both these poets 
died in 1892 only a shortwhile before the Swami 

9 

appeared in the scene. 

Whittier, America’s greatest religious poet, 
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was a Quaker in his belief. His eulogies of 
“Inward life’' were nothing but a recognition -of 
the living spirit of God in all human souls. He 
discovered this all-pervading soul beyond the 
enslaving theological dogmas and forms. 

The Swami called Walt Whitman “The 
Sannvasin of America”. And this epithet he 
rightly deserved. The philosophies of Emerson 
and Whitman are identical. Both fix their faith 
on the omnipotent and all-pervading absolute 
reality, which Emerson calls “One perfect whole”. 
The whole is composed of everything that exists in 
the world, including the fragmentary experiences 
cf mca. Whitman therefore accepts everything 
and rejects nothing in the world. In his outlook 
and profession he is i Vcdantist monk. His 
phi’osophv b pi»?r and simple monism. The 
sublime organic unity that exists between God 
and the mulcml u<»;M was as clear to him as 
to a Vcd.mJic fmli.in monk. He expressed this 
belief in no un- c* lain ten,is m his book of poems, 
“Leaves of Gra*V*. 

The programme for his whole work is 
found in his poem “Song of My-elf”. Gleanings 
from lhi«* wmidotul piete of poefrv, given below, 
will indicate dearly how he sowed the seeds of 
ancient Indian wbdom in the soil of America. 

“For every atom belonging to me ns good 
belongs to you.” 

“Has anyone suppose it lucky to be born ? 

I hasten to inform him or her it is just as 
lucky to die, and know it. 

“I know I am deathless, 

I know' this orbit of mine can not be 

swept by a 

carpenter’s compass, 

I know I shall not pass like a child’s 

carlacue 

cut with burnt stick at night.” 

“I hear and behold God in every object, yet 
understand God not in the least, 

Nor do I understand wh » there can be 

more 

wonderful than myself, 

Why should I wish to see God better than 

this day ?” 


Both Emerson and Whitman were great 
believers in science. It is most likely that their 
ideas about unity of the world was greatly influe¬ 
nced by the theory of evolution rather than by any 
philosophical doctrine. Darwin’s famous book 
“The Origin of Species” was published in 1859 
and it created more stir in America than in 
England. 

In fact, the influence of positive sciences on 
the Western mind was growing every day. It 
was shaping the people to fit in with the indus¬ 
trial civilization that was developing rapidly. 
Its impact on the traditional Christianity was 
more ravaging than that of De-iderius Erasmus, 
Marlin Luther or John Calvin. The transformation 
was so radical that the Swami saw in it the virtual 
demolition of the foundation of Chrbtian and 
other faiths of the West. On lop of this, the 
Swami perceived that luxury was eating into the 
vitals of all religious instincts. This chaotic situa¬ 
tion therefore encouraged him to imagine that 
both Europe and America were hopefully looking 
upto India for some succour in their spiritual 
distress. Much of it was of course his wishful 
thinking and Christianity, as before, adapted 
itself to the, new conditions in the West. 

Anyway, proselytization of Europe and 
America was not the Swarni’s aim. Time and 
again he said it most forcefully. What pained him 
was that spirituality of the West was giving 
place to a materialistic faith. It portended evil 
for the humanity. He wanted to give the West, 
in exchange for some material benefit, a touch of 
the Eastern spirituality. 

But the nascent force of positive sciences 
was irresistibly strong. In fact, it gradually 
brought in a revolution in the Western world. It 
is therefore most important to have a resume of 
the advancement of science, and its impact on 
the people upto the end of the nineteenth 
century. Without a reference to it, the efTect of 
the Swami’s message to the West can not be fully 
understood. 

Modem science is only four hundred years 
old. It dates back from the Sixteenth century, 
starting with Copernicus who died in 1543. 
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Copernicus was the first astronomer to challenge 
the Aristotelian notion of the old world that the 
earth was the centre of the universe and that it 
did not rotate. Accoiding to his calculation the 
Sun was the centre of the universe. Moreover the 
earth rotated on its own axis and also round the 
Sun. But iiis discoveries were not published 
until three years after his death. 

His findings were revolutionary in character, 
and they ran counter to the universally accepted 
belief preached by Aristotle and supported by 
the Church. It remained for Galileo to establish 
these truths some one hundred years later. Galileo 
may, in a sense, he called the father of modern 
science and he had to suffer and, suffer terribly, 
?t the hands of the almighty Pope for airing those 
anti-Church views. 

Galileo also enunciated another truth. He 
proclaimed that the qualities e.g., colour, sound; 
taste, smell and touch, by which we know' the 
various objects were caused by the arrangements 
or movements of atoms the objects are made of. 
In oilier words, these abstract qualities are really 
born of concrete “mallei”, So our relations 
with the* world are entirely based on matter or, 
to put in anther form, purely materialistic. 

This peihaps was the beginning of the 
materialistic theory of the world. It found an 
able supporter in Descartes, the renowned French 
philosopher of the Seventeenth century. Newton, 
the famous English scientist who died in 1727, 
proved that the laws governing the movement of 
the heavenly bodies as also the earthly objects 
were indenlical. So, God was partially dethro¬ 
ned from heaven and ‘‘Nature” and matter came 
into play. Newton’s belief that the ultimate 
reality of tire universe was the solid, impenetrable 
particle of matter was strongly supported by the 
successive findings of Lavoisier and Dalton a few 
years later. The result of all this was that in 
everything relating to the universe “spirit” 
gradually receded to the background and “matter” 
came into the forefront. 

Once the positive sciences broke their tether 
from spirituality, they advanced on the material 
path rapidly. The matter, aa opposed to spirit 


which became the centre of attraction in the 
new world, and man began to feel self-confident 
with a sense of glowing power in him. He felt 
that he could interpret and control the natural 
forces quite easily. 

Fiom the domain of physics, scientists 
travelled gradually to Biology. There they came 
face to face with the mysteries and problems of 
the creation of the animal world which includes 
man. 1 here was no end of species in this kingdom. 
Who or what force was creating them ? Even 
assuming thaL consciousness in these animals 
was somehow born out of the matter of which 
they were composed, how can one explain the 
endless variety in them '( Does it suggest a creator 
behind the scene who shapes the different Bpeeies 
with the same mateiial ? I he problem baffled the 
scientists. It was left to Darwin, the great 
English Biologist, to find a way out of the abyss 
only about one hundred years ago. Ilis theories, 
uf “Evolution” and “Natural selection” put the 
puzzled scientists again on their feet. It enabled 
them to dispense with the supposition of a creater, 
a God. It advanced the cause of the materia¬ 
listic theory of the universe which means that the 
ultimate reality is matter and not spirit or God. 

Germany, which was then the centre of the 
scientific world, hailed Darwin as the greatest 
liberator. His theory and fame reached every 
corner of the universe and America, which then 
had a prcdominently German population, received 
Darwin's theory with profound interest. 

Both Newton and Darwin made such a deep 
impression oa the minds of the Western people 
that their theories brought about a complete 
distrust in the stories of creation as narrated in 
the Bible. The zealous scientists waylaid 
Christianity and with it also the spiritualistic 
idealism. 

The newly discoverd “Atom” was just 
entering the world of science when the Swami 
visited the Western hemisphere. But even without 
it and, its contribution to the materialistic 
theory, the picture was fairly complete. Intellec¬ 
tuals all over the Western world were greatly 
moved by the revolutionary scientific discoveries. 
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The Renaissance had earlier diverted their 
attention from heavenly bliss to worldly comfort. 
How these discoveries and the growing powei of 
man over Nature made them skeptic about the 
existence of any immanent force other than 
Nature herself. And, this force, they perceived, 
was being gradually conquered by man with the 
help of his scientific knowledge. 

Industrialization was rearing up its head all 
ever Europe and, with its growth, scientific 
discoveries were mounting. This industrial 
revolution gave birth to a new world. Old ways 
of life were yielding place to new ideas. Man's 
outlook on life and universe began to change 
radically Christianity was losing ground as a 


live force and its place was being gradually taken 
up by science. 

The Swami saw this rising tide of change in 
Europe. The change brought in its wake both 
weakness and strength. 'Hie growing temporal 
strength was abundantly apparent, but the inver¬ 
sely declining spiritual perception was no lean 
manifest. 

The Swami therefore blamed the West on 
one account and admired it on another. The 
S wand's ines-age can not be properly understood 
or judged without an appreciation of this 
background 

(To be eontiuuodj 


MY FAMILIAR DREAM 
IIAR MOHAN KANDHAR1 

A strange dream profound 

Which often haunts me 

An unknown woman whom I dearly love 

And who me dearly loves 

And who each time 

Is not exactly the same 

Nor quite another one 

Hut who loves me and understands me 

For she understands me and my heart too 

Which clear to her alone 

Ceases to be a problem 

To her and her alone 

And the tears on my pallid face 

She alone can gently wipe 

Her face has the looks of the statues 

And for her distant voice 

Equally calm and serene 

She has the dear inflexion 

Of far-off darling voices 

Now silenced for ever. 


.Translated from the French of PAUL VERLAINE 



BULGARIA HFI1! IT) TH IT IHTH THRACIAN rilimHi 




(Contd. from page 56) tonsiderably reduced in size about the end 0 

of the Greeks. 'Ibis holds good, naturally, of the the fourlh century B.C., the conclusion migh 
period known in the history of the Old World be drawn that the dwelling of the notables amonj 
‘Homer’s period (the twelfth to eighth the ancient Thracians were fortified residence! 
century B.(..) (‘villas’), the most characteristic element o 

However, the development of the material which was a spacious tower, a fort on severa 
and spiritual fulture in the interior of the stories, 
territories inhabited by the ancient Thracians 

was quite difTeienl. Here development pre- The Thracians showed considerable skill ah( 
needed at a much dowci pace, but on the other originality not only in the art of building, bu 

hand its fmit< were more original and mor* also in the field oi mining and metal-working, 

mature. 'The excavations and studies carried out The rich furnishings of the Thracian burials, ii 
so far, as well as accidental finds in the territories which locally made v\capons -Thracian swords 
of present-da t Bulgaria and Turke\ in Europe helmets, shirts of mail, chariots, etc., as well &« 
show, that tlu richest, most varied and original the varied implements of labour, chiefly those 

culture of the Thracians was the one created by used in cultivating the land and harvesting it f 

the tribes inhabiting the valley of the Kiver fruits,—are particularly eloquent proof of the high 
Vlaritsa. It is heie, as well as along the reaches level of metal-working in ancient Thrace, 

of this fiver that the most numerous ancien Goldsmithing and its branches : toreutics, the 

(hracian tombs have been found, whose architee making of jewellery and engraving. were 

lure, internal structure and contents (for instance particularly developed. No better proof of this 

the tombs at Svilengrad, Duvanliy, Plovdiv and <- an be given than the unique Vulchitrun treasure, 
Kazanluk—a unique monument containing Thracian found near Pleven (dating back to the eighth 
murals—etc.), evidence the originality of the century B.C. I, the Panagyurishte gold treasure, 
building style created hv the ancient Thracians, the silver treasure found near Eoukovit, the rich 
It is only t.) be regretted that so far, at least, no j n the x Thracian burials which recently 

dwellings of ‘livinaf Thracians have been found. to ji«rht in Yratsa, the lemarkablc work of 

which niu-t have eoricspumlcd in originality and Thracian goldsmiths discovered over forty years 
‘•plendouf to their ‘eternal dwelling places'. But ago. Let us note in conclusion that the treasures 
judging by tin* descriptions of Xenophon, who <>r collective finds having the character of 
visled Snuth-eastf.rn Thrace at the turn of the treasures, that have come to light since 1949 
fifth and fourlh century B.C., as well as by already number jvei 100 These finds are more 
certain particular features in the architecture of coridu-ive proof than anything else that Bulgaria 
one of the principal public buildings in Seutho- is. indeed; the direct heir of Thracian culture, 
polis, the capital of a Thracian kingdom, alreadv wmarlraMi* for if* richness 



THE OLD WOMAN AND THE SPARROW 

KALYANT D \TTA 


THERE was a woman old ; 

At I ho bond of a blind lane 
Ih'iR was tho shop of pur© gold 
A nd silver. 

Her man had been dead long ago- 
^Nobody knows when 

But the house keeps on its outward show 
Atleast, to some extent. 

A few sets of old fashioned ornaments in a show ease. 
Some silverware on the shelf, below, 

A doll, a nymph, and a tomeat whisk*led. 

Aside lie an anvi*, a hammer, a blowpipe. 

And this, and that ; 

A clock on the wall, no longer ticking. 

“O Grannie !” her neighbours would 6 ay, 

"Sell out your jv welry, and the guineas pawned ! 

L*t out 3 our jooru for hire, and eat your b Jlyful V r 
The old widow would flare up. 

Of late, sensing her old slock of gold. 

Would a rich man approach her, 

Soe would be seething, all the more. 

S arnming a panel of the entrancewa)”, 

With a dirty rug 

She wou’d go on wiping the glasspanee, 

Spit on the recess of the room. 

And mutter and murmur iiiLessantty, 

ONE dav a thing happened. 

Finding the door of the almirah flung open. 

In there s'epped a finch and perched within. 

From time to time he was nibbling the armlets. 

And the bracelets, wrapped in scat let, 

Billing the heavy neckbands and chains : 

('hides, hansn/is 9 markinindulis , 

Ail oldtime jewelries, packed in violet paper. 

"BAH ! A nice fun I see 1” 

But wait, let me first bolt the door. 
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So fifty i eg, with a ball of wool 

And a pair of knitting needles in her hand f 

In rushed the old wench to chastibe the trcas^passer. 

But the Kpirraw in the cupboard, 

lie might have been in his own home,— 

Began to wag hid tail and hop and hop 

With many a flirt and flutter 

Before the very no8«», so to speak. 

Of our formidable Granny. 

Do what she might. 

Trie fellow could not be frightened. 

On the other hand, ruuni» g)to and fro, 

Tne woman began to sweat profusely. 

Then, after taking a little rest, 

Hardly had she stuffed her mouth with tobacco 

When into that bolted chamber, 

fcbidd*Milv came in a flash—I know not how— 

AH the flirting scenes of bygone days 

Of a r.( (piette vivacious. 

II iw at their village well, for no apparent cause, 

She would titter and blush, and inelfc*-*aud melt-** 
And feel divine ! 

How her lusty body, framed of chiselled marble. 
Would glow under h*»r sari 
And blood run gold ! 

When all those ornaments, out moded, old. 

Would becoaie her, and her only. 

TIow treacherous, how very dangerous was that age 1 

And th *se days 
A nd nights — 

Young and warm and clandestine — 

Well, ii/o better not to unearth them. 

BUT oh, the irony of it ! 

No eagle, no hawk, 

No swan, no peacock 
Shoti'd a sparrow, 

A mere speck of a sparrow at ln*t 
. Vitiate her heart with Jealous )’h gall f 

( Translated from Bengali 
by LJmanaih Bbattachar) a) 


— 0 — 



ABOUT THE PLAINS AND THE DESTINY OF MAN 


M R. HAZARAY 


Physical environment* have always exerted a very quickly. Musi of the great cities of the 
powerful influence on the life of man. It is true world have flourished on the plains, 
that such influence was never absolute, yet the Rut all the plains are not equally hospitable 
influence «»l the external world on the life of man to human habitation. Low lands having bad 
was more piolound in the earlier stages of human climate, poor diainage and unproductive soil are 
hisloiy and even today man cannot !** totally not lit for human settlement. Adverse climate 
indifferent to iiL natural *uiloundings. It is also works against the destiny of man. Some plains 
equally tine that man i" not a passive *pectatoi. are too dry, otheis too hot, while still others are 
He has the capacity and power to change his too cold foi human occupation. The Congo, the 
environments l<> meet hi* special needs and to make Amazon basin, lli • Sahaia and the Tundra arc 
them serve his purposes Physical features at best sparsely populated for the same reason, 
may he described u> static* dements while the Broadly speaking, any region 200 to 250 
people, theii inventive genius and culture may be m eties above the sea level can be* called a plain, 
regarded as the dynamic- elements. Both these Sea is the most important agent which wears 
static and dynamic factors taken together have aW ay a flat surface (the surface of the continent 
shaped the destiny of mankind in any given region t a l shell). If part of this surface becomes raised 

of the world. into dry land, it forms a peneplain. The word 

Of all the geogiaphical regions the plains peneplain means almost a plain. A peneplain 
of various kinds have been the background of ina y also be formed by rivers. When a rivei 
human civilization. Plains occupy about half of becomes old, it swings merily from side to side 

the earth's surface and they are the homelands of am f gradually the valley sides are worn away 

nearly 90 ( ; l t of the people* of the world. Plains and they almost disappeai. The ridge between 
when they are not deserts or swamps have one valley atid the* next can scarcely be seen and 
attracted crowds of people as they offer numerous the whole surface of the land is almost a plain 
advantages and outlets for economic activities of — a peneplain *o/nctime> spelled as Plane- 
man. Flatness of the region comes handy; it (P-L-A-N-E). 

facilitates growth of agriculture and transport. Plains may be classified a* 1 1) structural, 

The main agricultural belts of the world are to be i2) depoaitional and (3) erosional Structural 
found over the plains where temperature and plains are rare to find and limited in extent for 
soil do not vary all of a sudden. Exchange of example European Russia. Depositional plains 
goods and ideas take place, at a faster rate over may be coastal alluvial like the east coast plain 
the plains. Net work of railways and roads can of India, riverine like the Indo-Gangetic plain, 
be easily constructed. In fact, more than 85% deltaic, like Bengal and Sind, glacial outwash 

of world’s railway mileage is spread thickly over plains, lava plains, lacutrine plains formed on 

the plains. Rivers of the plains run slowly and dry lake-beds such as Hungary and parts of vale 
smoothly to become navigable. The Rhine, The* of Kashmir on the dry bed of lake Walur. 
Elbe, The Rhone, the Danube, The Dneiper, Erosional plains are formed by bridging down 
■The Don in Europe, the Mississipi in U.S.A., relief of high-lands and smoothening them. Such 
the (/anga and Brahmaputra in India and the plains are often called peneplains. Desert 

Indus in Pakistan flow quietly through gentle erosion also results in the formation of a desert 

gradients, of the plains and help navigational plain. 

activities. Agriculture, manufacturing industries Some 5000 years ago in such a desert plain 

ftada, and transport take root here and develop scorched hy Sun and nourished by two great 

•' • ■ * • '**• 
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rivers Tigris and Euphrates brought man to an 
unprecedented <tage of development. The 
prehistory ended then- and the bistort of civilized 
man then began. 

Within 1000 o*ain between 3500 and 2500 
B.C. the hr*l true cities on earth grew, along and 
near the feu tile banks of Tigris and Euphrates 
livers, in the vallev of river Nile, and on the 
Hood plains of the Indus River. 

In the cities of ancient Sumer man first 
learned to vviile, use metal, make war and to 
think about bis role on earth. ('(immunities of 
India oil the otiiei hand revealed a genius tor 
big city planning unrivalled in ancient limes ll 
has been observed b\ scholars that Lhe first 
civilization in the world arose along 01 near the 
great rive/ systems. Some even go to suggest 
that at a given stage of human development men 
plus fertile river plains make a civilization. 

Some modern historians like Arnold 
Toynbee reason out that it was human response 
to challenges of environments which made the 
first civilization to spring up into existence 

By 2300 li.G. two citie* which later on 
were to become twin centres of Indus Civilization 
had grown up on the rivei banks. First Mohenjo- 
da ro on lower Indus and later the city of Harappa, 
100 miles to the north-east on tiie tributary 
river Ravi. These cities dominating a cultural 
area of nearly 500000 square milts were designed 
with wide streets, rectangular blocks and efficient 
drainage in accordance with a well organised 
plan. The physical remains of these towns and 
cities excavated so far reveal a w T elI-ordered but 
somewhat static society whose people could 
rfford many of the amenities of life like spacious 
houses, some with large bathrooms, gracefully 
shaped pottery, simple hut practical household 
tools of copper and bronze and semi-precious 
personal jewellery. 

Similarly, in the valley of the Nile the self con¬ 
fident Egyptians evolved a united state with ruler* 
believed to be divine. The jungled valley of the 
Nile offerer! two enormous boons, a potential of 
sustained super abundance and security of com¬ 


parative isolation. With beneficient regularity 
the Nile each summer -overflowed its banks to 
deposit a rich black sill from which the Egyptians 
obtained two or even three harvests a year. 

After some 400 scantily recorded years of 
formative and fruitful unilion Egypt emerged 
about 2700 B.C. with a fully organised Central 
Government, high technical skills, a flexible 
written-language, i distinctive natural style of 
ait and architecture and the world’s first calender 
of 365 days. 

In the carlv period of exuberant fertility the 
Egyptians perfected their historic innovation in 
art and architecture, made the world’s first scientific 
medical diagnoses, manufactured the world’s 
first paper (out of papyrus reeds) and invented 
ink to go along with it. 

It must he emphasied heie that the geogra¬ 
phical position ol plains on the. surface of the 
earth and their very process of formation affect 
lhe climate, the fe.Rlit) of the soil, richness of its 
vegetation and last but not the least the character 
and destiny of man living on them. 

It has bet -11 however small and protected 

plains rather than wide expanses that have been 
the seats of rapid development and human 
progress. The «mall plain inculcates in the 
people a sense of oneness, makes them realise 
(lie need for co-operation, and thus fosters a 
common finding of nationality. The North Atlan¬ 
tic coastal plain and the British plains are good 
examples in point. The large extensive plain 
exerts a different influence altogether. It gives 
a restless urge to movement. Wider and expan¬ 
ding horizon induce the dwellers of the plain to 
spread out. So the Central Asiatic people spread 
themselves eastward only to become the terror 
•d China, then they flung themselves southwards \ 

i' 

and descended upon the lush fertile plains oC 
India. They further marched westward and also ' 
became a scourge to the settled communities of 
eastern Europe. ■< 

Thus, it seems that the great plains of the;!; 
world play a very important role in our life. The; 
story of human civilization can be unfolded only „ 
against their vital background. 



STUDENT INDISCIPLINE ANALYZED 

VIRENDERA 

$ 

The whole country was shocked when not I ac k of discipline in the children. After all the 
long back, the news was published, that students parents themselves elect the Government, und 
of Migaih University beat up their Vice-Chan- why should they allow the children to protest 
cellor Ali \awar Jung, (Now our Ambassador against the Government elected by them ? 
to U.S.A). It was not a miracle that the Vice They themselves choose the school, or 
Chancellor escaped death at the hands of these college for their children, and why should they 


hoodlums. Student indiscipline is not peculiar to 
Aligrah alone. While the image of Aligarh was 
green on our minds, we heard of strikes at 
Benara9 IJniversi.y I he nation has heard with 
horror of strikes in Lucknow, Bhopal, Orissa, 
Gujarat, Maharashlia etc. etc. 

The malaise seems to be peculiar to India 
only. These strikes are an anachronism in the 
present democratic set up, and are a slur on the 
..name of the greatest democracy in the world—that 
is India. In the da)S of the British Rule, it was 
all right for the people to go on strike as the 
Government was not elected by us, and one could 
not elect any othei alternative Government, if wc 
did not like the act of the then existing Govern¬ 
ment. 

But in the«c days of democracy, acts of 
violence and destruction of national property 
shews lack of intelligence and lack of understan¬ 
ding, as to how a democracy functions. The 
students by doing such criminal, and anti-social 
ac.s, not only harm themselves and their studies, 
but also harm the nation. 

“Boys” some one said “will be boys” but he 
forgot to add that “they will be men”. If we arc 
lo imagine India of tomorrow from these and 
such irresponsible acts, the picture that we 
Bhall he depicting, will be full of g’oorr.. It is, 
therefore, wrong for parents and teachers, to look 
upon acts of indiscipline, of their wards lightly and 
lo leave them without an; ac ion or punishment. 

If we are to blame any one for the present 
Stale of affairs we must first blanc the parents. 
j\ w Tho hand that rocks the cradle rules the world”, 
•■«ays an old adage. It is during the tender years 
jjtat children ought to be disciplined. “Just as a 
;iwig is bent, the free will be inclined”, said 
;|Pope. The parents are 6olely to blame for the 


permit their children to go against school or 
college authorities. Should they not stop, their 
children from perpetrating crimes and misdeeds ? 

Next wc can blame teachers especially the 
ttachers of children during tender years. Henry 
Adams has said “A teacher affects eternity, he 
can never tell where bis influence stops”. If 
during the early years, the teachers and parents 
try to incu’cate habits of discipline and respect 
for authority, our country will function much 
better. 

The plight of teachers in the present educa¬ 
tional system is indeed miserable. The teachers 
are paid very poorly and naturally, talented 
people who can discipline and teach students will 
shirk or avoid the teaching profession. Sill 
v.orse, due to the poor pay they get, teachers do 
not get respect from s.udenls or their parents. 
Gone arc the days, when Eklavya could sacrifice 
his thumb for his Guru. Today’s students and 
their parents do net mind going to a court of Jaw 
if the child is punished. What discipline, can 
the poorly paid and moderately clad teacher 
inculcate on the minds of students ? 

Another psychological reason for frequent 
student strikes is that the students themselves 
choose their career wrongly in search of pro9pect3 
and not knowledge. They many times choose 
subjects in which they themselves are no' interes¬ 
ted. Naturally, they like to absent themselves, and 
at the slightest pretext they go on strikes and 
absent themselves, and abs'ain from their studies. 
It is the duty of parents to see to it, that the 
tludents choose subjects in which they have keen 
interest. 

Again why should students have anything to 
do with politics. Their sole aim should be to 
acquire knowledge; They waste their valuable 
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time and the precious opportunity of learning, by 
joining hands with politicians, who have vested 
ii terests. The politicians try to gain power, and 
for their selfish greed for winning elections, they 
provoke students, to give up their search for 
knowledge. 

But di eiplirc does not mean that we should 
curb the ipge fo» ‘■elf expression and originality 
among student The curricula should be so 


arranged, that students get enough opportunities, 
for activities in which they can express themselves. 
Blair has said it rightly that “The discipline which 
corrects the basjipss of worldly passions, for¬ 
tifies the heart wWi virtuous principles, enligh¬ 
tens the mind with useful knowledge and 
iortifies it with enjoyment from within itself is 
of more consequence to real felicity, than all 
I revisions wc ran make for prosperity. 


ClilLA RAl—A FORGOTTEN HERO OF BENGAL 

GAURANG4G0PAL SF.NCUPTA 


The Kerb's r.re believed to have descended 
from the “iVleehr-* ’ who in turn, form branch of 
the great Bodo iae»* of Mongolian origin settled 
in the North Eastern parts of India in the distant 
past. 

Thai the *Bod s’ have settled in India fr >in 
very early times :? evident from the. frequent 
inferences in the ancient Sanskrit Literature 
including Raniuyana and Mahabharala to 
‘Kira las’. 

The founder 'f the long line of Koch rulers 
of North Bengal v as one Haria Mondal, a Koch 
or Merh <;f Chikangiani, a village in the Coalpara 
District of A'sam. Visu or Viswa Singha, son of 
Haria through his wife Hira; showed great 
physical and Intellectual strength from his 
boyhood. On a Jaming youth, he founded a 
kingdom for himself ousting the neighbouring 
chiefs in the early part of the Sixteenth Century. 
Hiswasingha transferred his capital to Cooch 
Bihar where he built up a fine city. 

Biswa Singh died in 1540 A.D. During the 
time of his death two of his older sons Malladeva 
and Sukladhawaji were studying in Varanasi. 
.Taking advantage of ibeir absence, one of the 
younger sons of Viswa Singha named Narsingha 
occupied the throne. Coming back to Cooch 
Bihar, Malladeva and Sukladhawaja defeated and 
dethroned Nar Singha. The eldest son Malladeva 
became the King of Cooch Bihar assuming the 


name Naranarayana and Sukladhawaja became 
the Commander-chief of his army. 

Sukladhawaja h better known in history as 
Chi la Boy or Siia Roy. Sukladhawaja was as 
firm and invulnerable as a rock—so he acquired 
the name Sila Bov as ‘Sila' in Sanskrit denotes 
‘Sicne’. According to Sir’ Edward Gait author 
of History of Assam, Suklacdhawaja got his nick 
name "Chila Hai’ or ‘Kile King' bpcausc he showed 
."real dash and rapidity as a warrior and pounced 
upon bis enemy in the manner of a kite. 

It is a mat er of regret that this great Hindu 
general has received little attention from our 
historians. In an age of expansion of Muslim 
power in Eastern India, few non-Muslim general 
iould evince such military talent as Chila Rai, 
R is gratifying that Chila Rai's name finds 
mention in the Scroll of Honour in the admirable 
monograph “Kirali Jana Kriti*' wri.tcn by the 
eminent scholar Hr. Sunili Kumar Chatterjec 
j ublished a few y mis back. 

During the lif * time of Biswa Singha enemity 
ensued between him and the Ahom rulers of 
Assam. Aflcr Naranaravan's accession to the 

m 

throne, Chila Rai ousted the Ahoms in an encoun- 
lu in 1546 A.D. In 1562, Sukladhawaja or Chila 
Rai with a vast army set out on an expedition to 
conquer the Ahom territories. The Ahom ruler 
Chukamppa along with his nobles fled to the N&ga 
Hills allowing the victorious Chila Rai to take 
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possession of hi? capital at Gargaon near Dikhu lure in the whole of India. 

river. Thus, ihc entire region ruled by the Ahoms Chila Rai 'wict* made onslaughts on the 
came to he annexed by Chila Rai. H-owcver, Muslim rulei ol Bengal whose capital was at 
of ter some time, he territory was returned to the Gour. While leading the second attack as an ally 
Ahom King a* he prayed for peace and agreed of the Emperor of Delhi against the rebellious 
to remain a f.-uda'ory ruler undei the Koch King Gour King, Chila Rai suddenly died on the hanks 
Naranaras an Chi!’ Rai also attacked the Kaehari of the river Canga of small pox in 1579 A . D. 
territory adja-n.i In the Ahoms. The Chila Rai *- death e.dint* on king Naranarayan 
Kaehari kinn, too treble to resist Chila Rai also ;is a rude sh**ck. I he broken-hearted king 
sued for peace agreeing to remain subservient survived his biolhn by five years. During 
to Cooeh Rihar and pav an annual present of Naranarayan - r ule Koch power was at its zenith and 
rupees seventy thousand, -one thousand gold Jl this was due to the tact and prowess of Chila 
coins and si\l\ ehphants. During this period, Rai. Such was Chila Rai’s hold on bis brother’s 
Divnapur Vva* the -rat <»f Kaehari rulers. There- kingdom that an “European traveller named 
after, Chila Rai •» rrt a message to the ruler of Ralph Fitch visiting the teniloi> has wrongly 
Manipur to accept the suzerainty of Cooch Bihar, mentioned him to he the rulers in hi.- record^ 
Chila Rai's uncommon military skill, his although Chila Rai in fact was the romtnander-in- 
victonous march and subjugation ol Ahoms and chief of the king's army. Chila Rai’s devotion 
Kachan? frighten'd the Manipur King. He lost and loyalty to his brothei king was such that he 
fiO time in agreeing to the offer of Chila Rai and never tried to carve out a kingdom for himself, 
continued to send handsome annual tributes in although he himself was the builder of the empire 
money and kind- to Cooch Bihar. Chila Rai, so to say. Both l\!aranarayan and Chila Rai were 
elated with -urce-, now turned his eyes to Jaian- deeply religion- Sankar Dev, founder of the 
tiya. Jainti\a kin r prefering death to dishonour Mahapurnshia Vaimavisin of Assam was sheltered 
met Chila Rai in tin* battle field and was killed at their territory bv the king Naranarvan and his 
The ruler’s son Vijaymanikya. however, yielded brother. 

to Chila Rai and the great hero, out of pity, re- Both the brothers were also patrons of learning, 

instated Vijavmanikya as a feudatory chief, themselves being fairly learned having spent their 
Chila Rai now attacked the adjacent territories schooling period at Varanasi. They invited 
of Tripura, Khartum, Dimrua and Svhlrt and many learned scholar.- from adjoining regions 
scored victory even where. and sheltered them in their kingdom for the 

lurtheraiice of learning. They also invited many 
Chila Rai a* i completing hero, returned to artisans viz. Carpi*.ters, weavers etc. from Assam 
his country u;d rebuilt the Kamakhya temple «# 0 t them settled in Cooch Bihar to improve 

near Cauhali in 1565 A.D. Earlier, this ancient the industry of lh>? land. 

temple and the site of pilgrimage was ransacked When Chila Rai died- his only son Raghu 

and ruined by ih.- Muslim invaders. A stone Dev was a minor. Raghu Dev, coming of age, 
inscription in the Kamakhva temple contains a revolted against his uncle-king. King Naranarayan 
reference to its being built by the great hero was magnanimous enough not to punish his 
“Sukladhawaja”—brother of king Naranarayan impetuous nephew. He gave away the areas east 
in the Saka era l'187. Two stone images in the of the Sankesh river to him making him also a 
niches of the Kamakhya temple are also reported king of the eastern region. Raghu Deva built the 
jjo be the representations of king Naranarayan and iainous temple of “Haya GribaMadhaba” at Hajo 
h& brother Sukladhawaja or Chila Rai. The in Assam. Inscriptions on the walla of this 
.Karaakhyn tempi?—built by Chila Rai is con- famous temple describes Raghu Deva as a great 
sidered to be a fine specimen -of temple architec- hero and depicts- his exploits. 


■i 
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Indian Periodicals 


D. M. B. writing in Science and Culture 

about the late Professor A. C. Banerji 
gives a summary of the life and work of 
that eminent scholar. We are quoting 
certain portions of that article. 

Professor Arniya Gh. Banerji, General 
President elect of the 19G9 session ox Jie 
Indian Science Congress at Bombay passed 
away after a short illness in Allahabad on May 
31,1968 He had not been keeping well for 
some time and was advised not to stay in 
Allahabad during the hot summer months. 
But he decided to spend some time in Allahabad 
consulting literature he had collected for 
preparation of his presidential address. 

A. C. Banerji was born on 23rd September 
1891 in the house of his maternal grandfather 
Nibaran Chandra Mukherji, a respected 
leader of the Brahmo community. The initia¬ 
tion into Brahmoism and marriage of Amiya's 
father Gyan Chandra Banerji took place 
against strong opposition from the latter's 
father. The late G. C. Banerji was a member 
of the judicial service of Bihar. Amiya’s 
school education was completed in the 
Bhagalpur Zillah School from his grand father’s 
house. After completing his matriculation he 
came to Calcutta and joined the Presidency 
College. An accident while doing some 
experimental work in the B.Sc. chemical labo¬ 
ratory convinced Amiya that Chemistry was 
not his metier. In 1913 he obtained a Class I 
in Applied Mathematics in the M.Sc. examina¬ 
tion of the Calcutta University standing second 
in order of merit. Being domiciled in Bihar 
A. C. Banerji was awarded a State Scholarship 
by the Bihar and Orissa Government for 


continuing his studies in Cambridge. In 
Cambridge he joined the Clare College from 
where he secured class I in both Parts I and II 
of the Mathematical Science Tripos; the latter 
one carried with it the distinction of 
Wrangler. 

Of the many eminent teachers w^o influen¬ 
ced him in Cambridge mention may be made 
of the name of G. H. Hardy the eminent 
mathematician who had introduced drastic 
changes in the syllabus of the mathematical 
tripos and made it follow the rigorous analyti¬ 
cal method prevalent in western Europe. 
After finishing his Tripos examination Banerji 
spent some time in the practical class for Part II 
physics under C.T.R. Wilson’s supervision. 
He recalls how Wilson made him repeat five 
times a particular experiment before he was 
satisfied with the accuracy of the results. 
Other Indian students working in Wilson’s 
laboratory could recall similar incidents, but 
Bancrji's having to repeat his experiment five 
times was probably a record. The third 
person who had greatly influenced A, G. 
Banerji in Cambridge was A. S. Eddington. 

He was thrilled to read in the London 
Times how Eddington, from total solar eclipse 
observations taken on the island Principe on 
29-5-1919 had quantitatively verified the 
second prediction from Einstein’s general 
theory of relativity on the bending of light rays 
in the sun’s gravitational field. A. C Banerji 
who had worked for sometime with Eddington 
in the Cambridge University Observatory was 
very proud to show me when I was his guest 
in Cambridge some negatives of stars which he 
had taken in the Observatory. Eddington’s 
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real influence came later when he visited 
Allahabad in 1938 and discussed some prob¬ 
lems of celestial dynamics there. 

Teaching and Research : In December 1919 
after returning from Cambridge A. C. Banerji 
joined an IES post in Patna for a few months. 
Later during 1920-21 he was seconded to a 
similar post in the Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. On the conversion of this College 
to a Unitary Teaching University, A. C. 
Banerji was appointed Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Mathematics. His recognition as 
University Professor of Mathematics came in 
1930 after he had shown his ability for 
research. 

In an article ‘Meghnad Saha in Allahabad’ 
(published in Science and CVi ti rf. —October 
1956—page 212) Banerji relates how Saha 
had persuaded him to take up research and 
also of Eddington’s influence on him. We 
quote the following from this article : 

“In 1938 Prof. Eddington came to 
Allahabad. He was given a great reception 
by the Municipal Board of Allahabad. An 
Astrophysical Conference was held in which 
Eddington and Saha were the principal spea¬ 
kers. On both these occasions Eddington 
paid very high tribute to Saha and said that he 
had come to Allahabad mainly to see Saha. 
Personally speaking Eddington’s visit to 
Allahabad was a great stimulant for me. Ins¬ 
pired by him I began working on Galactic 
Dynamics and Astrophysics in 1938. I was 
also personally very grateful to Saha for his 
constant solicitude for me. When I joined 
the Muir Central College, Allahabad, I was 
appointed a member of the Indian Educational 
Service. Being now in a safe and comfortable 
post, I wasted many evenings in playing 
friendly games of cards with some of my collea¬ 
gues; Saha complained to my wife and said 
that J had very good potentialities for doing 


research but I was wasting my time in playing 
cards. Due to combined persuasion of my 
wife and Saha I gave up card playing and 
began research work in hydrodynamics and 
wave mechanics.” 

A. C. Bancrji’s first publications on 
Hydrodynamics appeared during 1928-29. 
They were the fruits of his early training in 
applied mathematics in Calcutta and Cam¬ 
bridge. Next we find a series of papers on 
nuclear physics and on intensity of ionisation 
distribution in the earth’s atmosphere, 
these were written during the period when 
M. N. Saha interested A. C. Banerji in 
problems of nuclear physics and atmospheric 
ionisation. One of them ‘ On the intensity 
distribution in line structures components of 
hydrogen and ionized helium spectra according 
to Dirac’s theory” was a joint paper with 
M. N. Saha. 

In 1938 soon after the Science Congress 
Silver Jubilee celebration in Calcutta, Edding¬ 
ton visited Allahabad to preside over an Astro- 
physical Conference. There is a photographic 
reproduction in Eddington’s biography 
of a group taken at a reception given to 
Eddington at the Municipal Museum in 
Alla .abaci; included in this group are Edding¬ 
ton, Saha, A. C. Banerji and Sir S. M. 
Sulaiman. The renewed contact with Edding¬ 
ton stimulated A. C. Banerji to his most 
significant and productive period of research on 
problems of Galactic Dynamics and Astrophy¬ 
sics. His publications on these topics extended 
from 1938 to 1949. Some of his research 
students of whom P. L. Bhatnagar is the most 
prominent were associated in thes** investiga¬ 
tions. His most important contributions are 
contained in the following publications : 

1. The instability of radical oscillation 
of a variable star and the origin of 
the solar system (Proc. Nat. Inst. Scl. 
Ind. 8, 173, 1942). 
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2. Recent advances in Galactic Dynamics 
with chapters on (/) Polytropic 
Configuration of gaseous matter, (II) 
Spiral Nebulae and (HI) The origin of 
the Solar System. 

Reviews of these two publications by 
competent specialists are given below; they 
will give some indication of the importance 
of Banerji’s contributions. 

The first one is taken from a review by 
the Editor of 'Sky and Telescope ’ (1942). 

“Would that we could observe the birth of 
a planetary system ? For no theory on the 
origin of our solar system has yet received 
the unanimous support of astronomers. 

“A new version of the close encounter 
theory has recently been published by A. C. 
Bancrji in the proceedings of the National 
Institute of Sciences of India. lie supposes 
that the material of the sun and the planets 
was once part of a Ccpheid variable star 
having a mass about nine times that of our sun. 
The Cepheid variable, a pulsating star, was 
passed at a moderate distance- say 200 
astronomical units by another star of about the 
same heavy mass. This encounter produced 
unstable tides in the Cepheid with the conse¬ 
quence that a great deal of material was 
ejected from it.** 

“Banerji finds that the ejected material 
could form a solar system having about two 
fifths of the energy of the original parent Cep¬ 
heid. We quote him “The encounter need 
not be very close, nor need the intruding star 
have an inordinately large velocity, to give 
the requisite angular momentum to the sun 
and its planets and enough energy to the 
solar system to escape from the parent 
Cepheid." 

It must have been of some satisfaction to 
him when in 1967 he was elected to be the 


General President of the Indian Science Cop# 
gress for the 1969 session at Bombay. As 
mentioned earlier during 1968 A. G. Banerji 
was chiefly engaged in preparing a draft of 
his address as General President. 

THE GANDHIAN CONCEPTION OF 
SOCIAL ORDER 

The following excerpts are from V. V. 
Bhatt’s Study of Indian Philosophy appear* 
ing in the Aryan Path. Gandhiji wrote in 

Young India ( 2 . 7 . 31 ) 

I • look upon an increase in the power of the 
Stale with the greatest fear, because, although 
while apparently doing good by minimizing 
exploitation, it does the greatest harm to 
mankind by destroying individuality, which 
lies at the root of all progress. 

Hence the classical statement ofThoreau 
that, that government is best which governs 
the least. 

Gandhiji was not very fond of Centra¬ 
lised Government nor of sharp hierarchical 
divisions in Society. He wrote. 

The individual should be able to get 
sufficient work to enable him to make the two 
ends meet. And this ideal can be universally 
realized only if the means of production of the 
elementary necessities of life remain in the 
control of the masses. These should be freely 
available to all as God’s air and water are or 
ought to be ; they should not be made a 
vehicle of traffic for the exploitation of others. 
Their monopolization by any country, nation 
or group of persons would be unjust. 

Economic equality is the master key to 

non-violent independence.A non-violent 

system of government is clearly an impossi¬ 
bility so long as the wide gulf between the 
rich and the hungry millions persists. 

t 

My idea of society is that while we are 
born equal, meaning that we have a right to 
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equal opportunity, all have not the same 
capacity. It is in the nature of things 
mpossible. For instance, all cannot have the 
same height, or colour, or degree of 
intelligence, etc.; therefore in the nature of 
things, some will have ability to earn more, 
and others less. People with talents will have 
more, and they will utilize their talents for 
this purpose. If they utilize their talents 
kindly, they will be performing the work of 
the State. Such people exist as trustees, on 
no other terms. I would allow a man of 
intellect to earn more. I would not cramp 
his talent. But the bulk of his greater earnings 
must be used for the good of the State, just as 
the income of all earning sons of the father 
go to the common family fund. They would 
have these earnings only as trustees. 

He was not against the use of 
machinery. But he did not want machinery 
to determine man's way of life. He wrote 

fn Horijan. 

The type of mechanization which might 
lead to regimentation and the loss of sponta¬ 
neity must be avoided as far as possible....If it 
is a hindrance to the highest flights of the soul, 
it has to be rejected. 

What I object to is the craze for 
machinery, not machinery as such. 
The craze is for what they call labour- 
saving machinery... I want to save time 
and labour, not for a fraction of mankind, 
but for all ; I want the concentration of 
wealth, not in the hands of a few, but in the 
hands of all. Today machinery merely helps 
a few to ride on the back of millions. The 
; impetus behind it all is not the philanthropy 
to save labour, but greed. It is against this 
^Constitution of things that I am fighting with 
I'iihny might. 


He wrote about World Peace in the 
following manner : 

mr . 

Those who seek to destroy men rather than 
manners adopt the latter and become worse 
than those whom they destroy under the 
mistaken belief that the manners will die with 
the man. 

For it is my firm conviction that nothing 
enduring can be built on violence. 

Peace will never come until the Great 
Powers courageously decide to disarm them¬ 
selves....! have an implicit faith, a faith that 
today burns brighter than ever, after half a 
century’s experience of unbroken practice of 
non-violence—that mankind can only be saved 
through non-violence. 

It would be found that before general 
disarmament in Europe commences, as it must 
some day, unless Europe is to commit suicide, 
some nation will have to dare to disarm herself 
and take large risks. 

If even one nation were unconditionally to 
perform the supreme act of renunciation, 
many of us would sec in our lifetime visible 
peace established on earth 

NITROGEN LOSSES FROM PADDY-SOILS 

Science and Culture Published an 
informative article by B. A. Lakhdive and 
Rajendra Prasad on the above subject in 
the October 1968 number. The Introduc¬ 
tory remarks are reproduced. 

The rice crop generally removes 30-70 
percent of nitrogen that is added to the soil. 
The remaining nitrogen is subject to loss from 
the soil. If nitrogenous fertilizers are not 
applied properly, the losses of nitrogen increase 
and efficiency of fertilizers is lowered, which 
ultimately results in a lower uptake of nitrogen 
by the crop and subsequent poor yields. With 
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the introduction of high fertilizer responsive 
varieties and intensive agriculture, the per 
acre application of nitrogenous fertilizers is 
bound to increase. With higher rates of 
application, the losses of nitrogen will also 
be proportionately higher and many a 
time are likely to become quite serious 
to affect crop production. A knowledge 
of the nature and extent of nitrogen 
losses from paddy soils and methods to 
minimise these, therefore, deserves attention 
of all rice growers. 

MITHRAISM 

Madhusudan Mallik, writing in The 
Visvabharati Quarterly introduces his article 
on Mithraism with the following passages 
which we reproduce below : 

The origin of the worship of Mitiira (Av. 
Miora, Skt. Mitra. MPer. Mihr, Per. Mihr, cf. 
Per. Miht—‘ban* one who observes Mithra, 
i. c. kind), the Indo-Iranian divinity, dates 
back to a period when the ancestors of both 
the Iranians and the Indians lived together as 
one people in a common Urheimat. The 
name of ‘Mitra 5 appears along with the Lord 
of Heaven in the clay tablets discovered in 
1907 in the palace archiva at Boghazkoy, the 
capital of the llittites in the north of the 
Anatolian plateau. The clay records mention 
the conclusion of a treaty (dated somewhere in 
the fourteenth century B. G.) between the 
Hittite king Subbiluliuma and Mitanni King 
Matiwaza. 

Mithraism no longer exists but it was a 
cult which arose in ancient Iran and spread to 
the Roman Empire and from there to other 
parts of the world. It was one of the most 
vigorous and mystic cults that to appear in 


Europe and successfully to combat the supre¬ 
macy of the nascent christanity. 

It is strange that the term ‘Mithra* docs 
not occur even once in the Gathas of 
Zarathushtra where Ahura ( cf. Ved. asura ),. 
the Indian counterpart of Varuna ( Cf. Uranos 
of the Greeks ) assumes to himself all the 
titles and epithets. In later Zoroastrian 
literature Mithra, of course, re-appears and is 
invoked along with Ahura as the holy and 
mighty god of the Iranians. On the whole in 
laler Parsee scriptures, Mithra is a close 
associate of Khurshed, the sun ). 

MITRA IN THE VEDAS 

In the extent Vedic literature Mitra always 
appears in conjunction with Varuna. Only in 
one single hymn of the Rg.-Veda ( iii. 59 ), he 
is addressed alone. In the Vedas Mitia stirs 
men into activity ( Mitro janan yatayati, Rv. 
iii. i. i ) ; he is the Aditya. The etymology of 
the term ‘Mitra* still baffles us. Originally it 
may have meant ‘ally’ or ‘friend 5 for, the word 
very frequently means ‘friend 5 in the Rg.-Veda. 

MITHRA IN THE AVESTA 

Mithra holds a much higher position in the 
Iranian literature than in the Vedas. In the 
Gathas of Zoralhushtra, Mithra is absent no 
doubt but he appears in the Gatha Haptan* 
ghaiti ( Gatha of the seven chapters ) as 
Mithra-Ahura. A long Yasht ( Yt. 10 ) with 
35 sections and 146 verses is dedicated to the 
services of Mithra. He is always awake ; day 
and night he watches over all creatures ; he is 
the custodian of truth and royalty and an 
inveterate enemy of all that is false, also the 
guardian of contracts and punishes those who 
violate them and the lord of wide pastures 
and of fecundity. 



Foreign Periodicals 


ARABS vs. ISRAELIS 

An Israeli publication “Hatred is 
Sacred”, describes Arab propaganda 
against Israel in the following manner : 

A twelve-year-old child in Egypt, doing his 
exercise in Arabic grammar, may use the 
sentence : The Arabs do not cease to act 
for the extermination of Israel.' 

In Syria, a ten-year-old is asked to analyze 
the syntax of : ‘We shall expel all the Jews 
from the Arab countries.’ 

Attacks on Israel and Zionism have long 
been a staple feature of Arab literature, press 
and radio. The cry to wipe out Israel is 
unhappily the common denominator of Arab 
thoughts, dreams and deeds. Even so, school 
textbooks, one would have hoped, might be a 
different matter. Must the extremist utter¬ 
ances of Arab leaders be echoed in primers ? 
What prospect of peace can there be for the 
new generations in the Middle East if young¬ 
sters in Jordan are asked to develop the 
theme : ‘Israel was born to die. Prove it !’? 
Or if, in concluding a lesson in history, a 
Jordanian textbook says : ‘So you boys and 
girls must cling to the slogan—“Israel must 
be destroyed”.’ 

Hate is nurtured deliberately, and directed 
assiduously to conditioning the child against 
the concept that the man—or the child—on 
the other side of the border is a normal human 
being like himself. 

At an exhibition held in Khan Yunis in the 
then Egyptian-controlled Gaza Strip were 
drawings that showed Israeli soldiers and 


civilians attacking Arab women. The place of 
the exhibition—a school for girls !! 

Israelis are described in Arab textbooks not 
as a nation among other nations but as ‘the 
scum of the nations with nothing in common 
between them’. 

Hate and enmity are fanned and fed by 
fantastic talcs of Jewish crimes and characte¬ 
ristics, of sinister aspects of the Jewish religion 

- ‘the only religion which has made a tenet 
of espionage* (Jordan )—and of its biblical 
history. Even the God of Irsael does not escape 
slander and vilification : ‘He is blood-thirsty, 
fickteminded, harsh and greedy, He is 
pleased with imposture and deceit’ 
(Jordan ). 

The Jews are portrayed as people who live 
in darkness, cowards, disliking all who live in 
peace, despised and corrupted. A Jordanian 
author uses this portrayal to explain the 
persecution of the Jews of Europe. 

‘The Palestinian Problem’ is a book written 
by Dhikan al-IIindawi, Minister of Education 
in Jordan (1964-67). In the chapter entitled 
‘Aims and Methods of Zionism', he devotes 
much space to quotations from the ‘Protocols 
of the Elders of Zlon\ a vicious anti-Jewish 
forgery about an alleged world Jewish conspi¬ 
racy. Even this clumsy fabrication—exploded 
authoritatively long ago, and again and again, 
for what it is—is not enough for him. He 
adds his own interpretation and conclusions : 

‘The Zionists use the spread of corruption 
and decay as an objective and as a means; 
precedents for this were found in the Bible...’ 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


‘Zionism exploits references to espionage in 
the Bible in order to transform espionage into 
a so-called religious service.' 

And, preposterously : 

‘Beria, a former Minister of the Interior of 
the USSR, ... did not spy for the USA or 
England but for the purposes of World 
Zionism.’ 

NEW INVENTIONS 

The folloing news item is reproduced 
from the British Information services 
features for the Press : 

LONDON, Decerribei —13 Any oxygen tent 
which even the smallest hospital can afford, 
and portable flash x-ray equipment which 
makes available to the general practitioner 
in his surgery instant x-ray prints of 
simple fractures —these are just two of the 
exhibits that will be ou show at the 
London lnventi* ns and New Products 
Exhibition next month. 

The event, sponsored by the Institute of 
Patentees and Inventors to mark its 30th anni¬ 
versary, is the first exhibition held by tfie 
Institute in which inventions already adopted 
by manufacturers are to be shown. It is also 
the first to which exhibitors from abroad have 
been invited. 

The Exhibition -to be held from January 6 
to 11 —has the support of the Ministry 
of Technology the National Research 
Development Corporation, the British 
Patent Office, and many other well-known 
organisations. 

STUDENTS WELCOME IN BRITAIN 

While foreigners, particularly those 
who are not of a white complexion, are 
no longer very welcome in Britain ; it 
would appear from the following news 
item from the British Information Services 


7d 

Press features that foreign Students are 
not quite so unwelcome in that Country. 

LONDON, December 13—A major expansion 
scheme, designed to provide additional 
accommodation in London for overseas 
students, has been announced by the Inter¬ 
national Students Trust. 

The Trusts “International House”, an 
important centre of activity for many of the 
40,000 overseas students in Britain, will have 
bedrooms and flats for over 400 people when 
lllc plan is complete. The scheme makes 
special provision for the wives and children 
of students. 

Total cost of the extension will be 
£1,600,000 which will be met by grants 
from the British Government, industry, 
charitable trusts and other organisations, 
and individuals 

Work on the project is expected to start in 
March next year and be completed by 1070. 

AMERICA AND INDIA 

The following news items are supplied 
to us by the United States Information 
Service. 

DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF DONATED 

GOODS 

NEW DELHI—An agreement was recently 
signed here between the governments of India 
and the United States providing for continued 
dutyfree import of commodities and supplies 
donated by the U. S. Government and private 
American charitable institutions and distribu¬ 
ted in India through voluntary agencies. 
During the current American fiscal year 
(ending June 30, 1969), the U. S. Government 
plans to donate nearly half-a million tons of 
food valued $76 million (Rs, 57 crorcs) for 
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- distribution in India through voluntary agen- 
ciesi Together with food donated by Indian 
institutions, the American supplies will be used 
largely in the preparation of lunches which are 
now provided to 1.2 crore school children. 
Some will also be used to prepare meals for 40 
lakhs pre-school children. 

RS. 6.3 LAKH U. S. GRANT TO DEVELOP 
IMPROVED CATTLE FEED IN INDIA 

BOMBAY—A five-year research project now 
under way at the Institute of Agriculture 
at Anand in Gujarat, designed to develop 
improved low cost cattle feed, has received a 
U. S. Government grant of Rs. 6.3 lakhs. 
A team of investigators is now conducting 
studies in co-operation with an American 
scientist, Dr. P. J. Van Socst of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The researchers 
will make comparative studies to select the 


protein and non-protein supplements most 
suitable for use in preparing improved, 
inexpensive cattle feed. Proteins, vitally 
necessary for building up muscles and 
increasing milk production, arc generally 
insufficient in the diet of Indian cows. 


DISCARDED TYRES MAY BE 
VALUABLE 

WASHINGTON—*Worn-out lyres, now being 
discarded by motorists at the rate of 
millions a year, may become a source of 
valuable chemicals as well as gas for heat 

► 

and power. Researchers at the U. S. Interior 
Department’s Bureau of Mines Pittsburgh 
Laboratory have obtained “surprisingly 
large quantities’' of chemicals, oil liquids, 
gas and tar from shredded tyres by heating 
them in a reactor normally used to test 
the coking properties of coal. 


Editor —Ashore Chatterjee 

Printed and Published by Kalyan Das Gupta, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 

77-2-1, Dharmatalla Street, Calcutta-13 
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L '( 'ease Fire” Fernand btj Publi' Sector 

Mr. Fakruddin Ali Ahmed, IJujon 
Minister of l nduatrittl Development recently 
defended the Public Sector and the (lovern- 
ment’s policy of industrialisation of India by 
choosing the time, place and size of parti¬ 
cular industrial projects ; when he was 
winding up a two-day conference of the 
Central Advisory Council of Industries. He 
said there should be a °cease lire’* in the 
matter of criticism of the Public Sector 
undertakings. He thought these under¬ 
takings had been very useful in so far as 
their creation stopped the import of capital 
goods into the country, He also said these 
undertakings had not yet come out of the 
natural gestation period which happened to 
be long in the case of industries engaged 
in sophisticated nature of production. We 
agree that the public sector undertakings 
have made it impossible for India to set up 
any more large scale industries requiring 


foreign machinery and equipment ; in so far 
as India has exhausted all her credit in for¬ 
eign countries by sponsoring unprofitable 
public Bector projects, If many of these 
sophisticated productive units are still in 
gestation without actually delivering the 
goods, we do not see how they could have 
made it unnecessary for India to import 
foreign machinery excepting by opening 
the eyes of our planners, who do now realiie 
the futility of importing capital goods by 
borrowing money in foreign countries and 
hauding over plants to bureaucrats for ope¬ 
ration. Mr. F. A. Ahmed should have known 
when he was fighting for a lost oause. Public 
Sector mismanagements and inefficiency 
are now so well known that there are 
hardly any people in India who do not think 
that the .Government should stop wasting 
public money and borrowing money for 
industrial projects. As to the Government’s 
policy of allocating projects for locations 
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chosen by them ; these allocations have been 
made on tho basis of considerations which are 
not broad based on economic realities. As 
a result of this pursuance of economic impo¬ 
ssibilities, most of our newly founded indus¬ 
tries are trying to grow in predominantly 
unfavourable environment. It is not 
impossible to grow jute in Rajasthan, Tea 
in Iiundclkhand or fish in glass jars. But 
such things never succceed commercially. 
In economics there are lines of least resis¬ 
tance, as well as those which provide the 
maximum heavy going. We call that 
pragmatic which achieves an objective with 
the greatest ease. What Mr. F. A. Ahmed 
calls pragmatic is that which has the support 
of the greatest number of impractical poli¬ 
ticians. When it comes to a valuation of 
economic circumstances and commercial 
facts, we cannot accept Mr. F. A. Ahmed’s 
views on tho subject and reject Mr. J. R. I). 
Tata’s valuations. We have to disagree 
with Mr. Ahmed and side with Mr. J. R. D. 
Tata and the critics of the public sector. 
Generally speaking, the economic policy of 
the Government of India has not created a 
more equitable distribution of wealth, nor 
equal opportunities for all, nor abolished the 
concentration of wealth in fewer hands, nor 
has it given us a classless society free from 
exploitation of man by man, drunkenness, 
illiteracy and other faults. It is establishing 
an inefficient bureaucracy more firmly in 

their incapacity. 

Shah of Iran as Mediator 

The Shahenshah of Iran has very good 
feelings towards India and Pakistan, that is, 
towards the peoples of this great snb-oonti- 


nent, whom the British have successfully 
changed into mutually antagonistic commu¬ 
nities, in order to weaken both groups and 
to make them eager to seek British or 
American assistance for purposes of aggre¬ 
ssion or defence. The Shahenshah, being a 
true aristocrat, takes a simple and straight 
forward view of the Tudo-Pakistani differ¬ 
ences and even hopes to help the two 
countries to come to a settlement through 
his mediation. Home one should explain to 
him the origin, nature and growth of the 
two nation tlnory and the activities of the 
British in stimulating ill feelings between 
Hindus and Mahomedans. He should 
also know how the Americans joined the 
British in the establishment of Pakistan 
and how they aimed the Pakistanis and 
organised them to act as a marauder state 
against India with a view to force both 
countries to listen to the dictates of Anglo- 
America in various matters in which those 
powers took an interest. The Shahenshah 
would then understand how difficult it 
would be to settle “the disputes” that exist 
between India and Pakistan. For there 
are now three other parties, or may bo four, 
which must be won over in order to allow 
India and Pakistan to come to terms, 
These four parties are America, Great 
Britain, Russia and China. These countries 
want Pakistan and India to be on the map of 
the world in a particular manner which suits 
the plana of these powers. They incite 
Pakistan to make demands or to engage in 
aggression and they again, induce India to 
tolerate what she would not tolerate nor¬ 
mally. In these circumstances the disputes 
between India and Pakistan, are fluid. They 
also will have the power to rise from their 
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own ashes even if they were settled for the 
occasion, so to speak. 

Let us forget the disputes. Pakistan was 
created by the Western powers so that 
disputes could come into existence and the 

ft 

powers could get a foot hold on Indian soil. 

From the point of view of the peoples of the 

subcontinent the creation of Pakistan is a 

♦ 

great dispute. Had there been a plebiscite 
in India iu 1917. Pakistan would never 
have come into existence. If there is a 
plebiscite now in Pakistan, that stale may 
divide into two separate states right away. 
Ayub Khan in a dictator and his own peoplo 
have no political rights or freedoms. Who 
is he then to seek freedoms for others ? If 
the Kashmir people niM^t join Pakistan by 
reason of being Mahomedans, why should 
not the Iranians also become subjects of 
Pakistan ? The Shahenshah should steer 
clear of these matters unless he had first 
obtained clearance from the four powers we 
have named before. Lie ' dispute*” etc. 
are all the part of a great illusion, that has 
been created by the four powers jointly 
and severally. 

Ih( (ommon u.-utflh 

The Prime Minister of India has said that 
India is not going to leave the Commonwealth 
at least in the near future. She along with 
certain other Indian politicians believe in 
the usefulness of the Commonwealth. Pandit 
Nehru did so too. We have, of course, never 
been told why this membership of the 
Commonwealth is of advantage to us. Any 
explaining that has been done, never 
convinced us that it was really of any 
benefit. For, the British Government did a 
lot of harm to Indians by creating a 


Pakistan and by acting for the perpetuation 
of all disadvantages resulting from the 
partition of India. We al&o have an idea 
that British officers and politicians planned 
the invasion of Kashmir by the Pakistanis 
and the British also prevented Iiidia from 
rooting out the invaders on two occasions 
when the Indians could have done so with 
the greatest ease. If the Commonwealth 
has been of any use to us, these uufriendly 
acts of the British fully neutralised such 
benefits. Hobnobbing with the British has 
not done us any good that has any substance 
in it. AV^e agree that our politicians have 
been able to attend conferences and cocktail 
parties in London by remaining within 
the Commonwealth ; but what have the 
people of India got out of these social 
contacts V Our mania for industrialisation 
with borrowed money lias some very near 
connection with the visits that our political 
dignitaries have paid to Washington and 
London. This has made us mortgage our 
national resources to foreign creditors. 
We ftre not advocating isolationism as a 
national policy ; but we have to deprecate 
our Governmental habit of seeking inspira¬ 
tion and loans from foreign countries. W r e 
have a feeling that breaking away from the 
Commonwealth will do us no harm. Rather, 
as the white peoples of the Commonwealth, 
including the British, arc anti-Indian in 
spirit, separation will bo more in keeping 
with realities, than the pretence of equality 
of Btatus that tho Commonwealtn upholds. 
If we have to maintain any economic or 
political relations with the Commonwealth 
countries those should form the subject 
matter of treaties, agreements and conven¬ 
tions drawn up in a clearcut manner. 
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Where Private Property Exists 

The main arguments against the insti¬ 
tution of Private Property and private 
individual rights are those of exploitation of 
man by man, injustice, imposition of want 
and economic suffering on the poor etc., 
etc. B ut justice and fair play can find full 
expression even where private rights are 
upheld ; and, equality aud human rights may 
not flourish where private rights are 
abolished. Sweden, for instance, is a country 
with a population of about S millions. The 

currency of Sweden is the Krona which 
exchange at the rate of 14.52 Krona for 

Type of Scheme Introduced Scope 

Sickness Insurance 1065 All residents 

(compulsory) 


Employment injury 1918 All employed 

persons 


XI pound sterling. That is the Krona is 

slightly more valuable than the Rupee. In 
the year 1966-67 the Swedish Government 

obtained 3044 crores Krona as revenue. The 

estimates for 1968-69 show 3638 crores 

Krona. India with a population of 500 

millions obtains about double the Swedish 

revenue iu all. This means that from the 

revenue yielding angle the Swedish people 

are about 25 timee wealthier than the Indians. 
The Swedes however look after themselves 

fairly well as far as social security is 

concerned. The following description of 

Swedish social security schemes is reproduced 

from the Statesman's Year Book. 1968-69, 

Principal Benefits : 

Hospital fees, about 76 of doctors* fees, 
some reimbursement of cost of transportation 
as well as costs of physiotherapy, con¬ 
valescent care, etc., medicines at reduced 
prices or free of charge. During sickness 
daily allowance, of 6— 52 Kr. plus children’s 
supplement (1 — 3 Kr. a day). There is 
generally no maximum benefit period. 

Medical treatment, medicine and medical 
appliances, hospital care, sickness benefit 
3-32 Kr. plus children’s supplemental 3 Kr. a 
day. (First 90 days covered by sickness 
insurance), disability annuities, funeral 
benefits and survivor’s peusions. 


Unemployment ]934 Members of Upto 40 Kr. per day plus 2 Kr. for each 
Insurance recognised un- child. 

employment 
insurance 
societies 
(about 50 % 
of all wage 
earners), 





Pensions 

Old-age 

1913 

All citizens 

Pensions 

Disablement 

1913 

All citizens 

Widows 

1948 

All citizens 

Su frpiewm lary 

1960 

(1963) 

All gainfully 
occupied 


persons 


Maternity insurance .1955 All child bearing 
(compulsory) women 


Children'* allowances 1948 All children below 

16 

Children at school 
16—18 

Children’s Pensions 1960 Orphans 

Fatherless 

or 

Motherless. 


8* 

7695 Kr. per annum for married couples, 
4931 for others ; about half of them receive 
municipal housing supplement. 

in addition to old-age pension and dii- 
ablement pension children’s supplement is 
paid (upto 14 25 Kr. for each child). 

7695 Kr. and 4931 Kr. respectively most of 
them receive municipal housing supplements. 

4931 Kr. but less for those who have become 
widows before 60 and have no child below 
16. Many of them receive municipal housing 
supplement. 

Old ago pension payable from the age of 67 
or, at a reduced rate, from the age of 68, 
disability pension payable before the age of 
67 ; family pension for survivors of a 
deceased person who at the time of his death 
was entitled to old-age pension or disability 
peueion under the supplementary pension 
scheme or would have been entitled to a 
disability pension under that scheme in care 
of invalidity. Old-age pension is, in prin¬ 
ciple. 60% of the insured person’s average 
annual earnings. 

Maternity hospital fee and cost of transpor¬ 
tation. 1080 Kr. (1620 for twins etc.) 
Employed women may receive J — 56 Kr. a 
day upto 180 days. 

900 Kr. per annum 

75 Kr. per month during school courses. 


1995 Kr. per annum 
1425 Kr. per annum. 
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Sweden spent 1446 crores Kr. in 1965 on 
social expenditure. The total national income 
of Sweden in that year was about 8500 crores 
Kr. and she obtained 1*800 crores Kr. (apprx) 
in all as revenue. < )ne can see therefore 
that Sweden does not tax her people very 
heavily and spends about half her revenue on 
social welfare schemes. 

Student JtfTulutitularies m iinqim/d 

It helps us to understand our students if 
we study the student movement of other 
countries * for the reason that students every¬ 
where tight for the same sort of rights and 
recognition. They merely try to participate 
more fully and on a larger scale in the edu¬ 
cational organisation of the country. The 
following quotations from Ihe A. n: Statesman 
are taken from an article contributed to it bv 
Christopher Price M. P. about the affairs of 
the Birmingham University. These excerpt- 
would help us to handle the difficulties that 
we are 

“Official treatment of student demands, 
however, only partially explain- 1 why the 
first substantial student troubles (apart from 
the continuing L 8 K saga) of the 1968-69 
academic year took p!a'*e in this particular 
institution, founded by Joseph Chamberlain to 
inject some efficiency into the managers of 
the Birmingham business boom and hitherto 
the most stoic and traditional of all the 
Victorian universities. 

“Perhaps in retrospect the. most important 
factor will be seen to have been the vacuum 
at the top left by the departure in the 
summer of the immensely powerful Sir Robert 
Aitken, a giant of a vice chancellor. Dr. 
Robert Bockie Hunter, his successor, arrived 
from the comparatively secluded pastures 


of Scottish academic medicine to a situation 
which demanded the sort of political and 
diplomatic awareness for which he was 
obviously ill prepared. The English provin¬ 
cial university is usually tightly controlled by 
a junta consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Pro-Chancellor (*••), a couple of adminis¬ 
trators, perhaps the bursar and the treasurer, 
and sometimes one or two senior deans of 
faculties. There oapbals grow up over the 
years and have had in the past an efficient 
record of control and administration. A 
change of vice-chancellor, especially at a 
time of wide spread calls for greater ‘parti¬ 
cipation’, ushers in, therefore, a particularly 
dangerous and delicate period. 

“At the same time a power struggle of 
equally delicate political ramifications was 
going on among the students at least in that 
minority sector) of the students, particularly 
in the social science faculty, which cared 
about these things. Earlier in the term the 
Socialist Union formed,an Ad Hoc Commi¬ 
ttee to concentrate on one of the students’ 
demands, an end to the confidentiality which 

shrouds a vast number of the documents 
issued to Council, Senate and their Commi¬ 
ttees, and it staged a number of demonstra¬ 
tions on the issue. Heading its deliberations 
were Charles Wright, a former president of 
the Guild of Students and Dick Atkinson, a 
lecturer at LSE. 

“At the same time, the Guild of Students, 
under their new president Ray Phillips, a 
grammar-school boy from Catford who has 
grown immensely in stature over the past 
weeks, were now desperately trying to get the 
University Council to agree to their demands. 
They finally set Wednesday 27 November as 
a deadline for direct action if no progress 
was made. On the 27th, the Council pro- 
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duced a document which seemed to concede 
most of the students’ demands, they, how¬ 
ever, claimed that the reception they received 
showed that the concessions were those of 
form and not of spirit. In any event, the 
Ad Hoc Committee jumped the gun and 
started a sit-in in the administration building 
before the crucial Council meeting even 
started, and after it was over the official guild 
of Students made a virtue out of necessity 

•4 T 

joined the office sit-in and take over the 
Great Hall for a continuous teach in which 
lasted nearly a week. Some office docu¬ 
ments were tampered with, but a totally dis¬ 
proportionate hue and cry was raised on this 
issue : by and large the direct action was 
conducted with great discipline and decorum, 
-the teach-in under the excellent chairman¬ 
ship of the local prospective labour candi¬ 
date Michael Hartley Rremer. The most 
astonishing feature of the operation, however, 
was the scale of it. Direct action, started 

by the Ad Hoc Committee, whose member¬ 
ship had recently fallen to single figures was 
supported at a meeting on 1 December by 
over 2500 students. This time, no one 
could say that the feelings expressed were 
those of a tiny minority” 

A 'etaji'i Statues 

Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose had always 
been rather unfortunate in the supporters 
that he found iu Bengal. Whether such 
supporters came from the Congress camp or 
from the Communist groups, their adoration 
of that great son of India had always been 
half-hearted and mixed with a malicious 
desire to see him fail in his endeavours. The 
congress groups openly went against him 
,01081 of the time and the Communists dis¬ 


liked him because he fought the British who 
were at that time the allies of the Russians* 
The Communists at that period of our history 
had so far forgotten their patriotic and 
human obligations that they did not utter a 
word of criticism even when the British 
caused the death of nearly three million 
persons in Bengal in the 1943 man made 
famine. The Russian war effort, that is the 
British war ellort was the war effort of the 
Communist Party of India. Naturally the 
I. N. A. being the enemies of the British 
automatically became the enemies of the 
C P I too. But today the CPI (right and 
left) are vying with the Congress in their 
expression of devotion to Netaji Subhas. In 
hurts it is fair weather for Netaji now and 
he has thus secured the Communists and 

the Congressmen as his friends for the time 
being. 

But we are digressing. What we inten¬ 
ded to say was that Netaji Subhas always 
got inefficient, insincere and false friends in 
Bengal. He had many genuine admirers 
too but the most vociferous were the useless 
and the fake types. This is now being 
expressed very solidly in bron/.e in the two 
statues that his officially approved admirers 
have put in Calcutta. The one erected on the 
Maidan to the south of the Government House 
some time ago should have been a warning to 
the Committees which handled the modelling 
and erection of the second equestrian statue 
in North Calcutta. But these ardent 
admirers of the great national leader, prob¬ 
ably put the telescope to their blind eye 
when they approved of the statue. Its faults 
have been perhaps exaggerated ; but there 
is no doubt that it is no work of art nor a 
correctly portrayed representation of Subhas 
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Chandra Bose on horse back. The sculptor 
must have shown the selection committee 
'members drawings or miniature models for 
approval. Why did they approve of the 
faulty portrayal ? Were they not interested 
in getting the work done properly ? Or 
Were they, Congressmen and Communists 
looking for an opportunity to misrepresent 
Netaji Subhas even in sculpture ? Politicians, 
municipal dignitaries and bureaucrats have 
great self confidence. They think they arc 
authorities on everything. So they happily 
undertake to judge the merit of things in the 
fields of architecture, sculpture, literature, 
music, drama, dance, painting, printing and 
all the rest of them, without suffering from 
any embarassment whatsoever. The result is 
the glorification of the common place and 
the worthless in every field where quality 


should prevail over popularity. A theatte 

is built, appalling in its frenzy of shape and 

colour, and is approved of by a Committee 

of successful political party men. In ten 

years the party men will be forgotten but 

the ugly mass of the theatre will continue to 
oppress the delicate aesthetic sense of the 

discerning for long decades. A statue is 

put up to portray a great leader loading his 
followers to victory. Jt turns out to be 

gargantuan, creating an impression of bulky 

movement of au uneassy lack of grace. 

When will our public men learn a little of 
that humility which makes human beings 

more discriminative and useful than they 

would be in their natural, brazen, heavy 

footed approach to whatever work they 

uudertook to do. They should never 
undertake responsibilities which they are 

not qualified to carry out. 







SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY-AN ESTIMATE 

BY P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


Sir David Ochterlony, whose 165-feet 
high Saracenic monument stands in the 
Calcutta Maidan, was affectionately called 
“Lonyockty Sahib” by soldiers and his name 
goes down :n history as ‘Hero of Maloun* 
or the conqueror of Nepal. Born an American, 
brought up an Englishman, lived as a Musal- 
nian and died as a Scotchman, Sir David 
Ochterlony has been claimed by all these 
peoples. And the truth of the matter was 
that he had inherited the traits of these 
communities. 


SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY 

David Ochterlony was born at Boston; 
Massachusettes, U. S. A. on the 12th of 


• y 

counties of Forfar and Aberdeen. Life in. 
the uplands of Scotland was miserable, if' 

-i 

not nasty, and David (Senior) emigrated ; 
to the British colonies in America like many 
of his compatriots of the day. His mother, 
Tayler, was an “American’* Lady. After 
the death of her husband, she married Sir 
Issac Heard, the late Garter king-at-arms. ' 
Young Ochterlony was left nearly destitute,' 
but his uncle, the laird of Pitforthy put him 
to school in Scotland. His uncle and hi*. 

V, 

step-father wanted to see young Ochterlony 
excel in heraldry, but his restless spirit 
yearned for oriental splendour and glory 
to the British crown. 

v 

Thanks to Lachlan Maclean for helping.,; 
young Ochterlony in sailing to India to getd 
enrolled in the services of the Nawab of 

* i 

Carnatic. Maclean did this to acknowledged 
his obligation to David (Senior) who ha<t.. • 
lent him a good amount while he has a,«f 

military surgeon in America. When Maclean > 

\ 

became the Under Secretary of State and 
First Commissioner for the affairs of the 
Nawab of Carnatic, he sent for young David 
and arranged him to sail to India with a letter 
of recommendation. Instead of joining tfie- 
services of the Nawab of Carnatic, he obtained* 
a commission as an ensign in the 24Ui> 
Bengal Native Infantry on 7th February 1778 
at Fort William, Calcutta, under Sir By#^ 
Coote. 


February 1758. He was not fortunate to , z 

to take part in the famous ( tea party*. His Ochterlony was the pnty British sotdk^ 
father, David Ochterlony, was a cadet of who got opportunity to come in 

with a galaxy of gallants of Indian 
Such as Haider AM, Holkar, Marott*#, 



of ‘At family of Pitforthy, formerly styled 

in die 


.<* Af ,!• 
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Singh and Shah Alam, the Emperor of 
Hindustan. His was the military genius 
tliat forced the Raja of Nepal “never to 
molest or disturb the Raja of Sikkim in the 
possession of his territories”. But for him, 
Nepal and Sikkim would have followed 
Tibet and grabbed by China. 

Ochterlony was taken prisoner during 

the First Mysore War and was released 
only on the death of Haider and the 
conclusion of peace in 1784. He returned 
to Calcutta in 1785. His long military life 
can be cut short by saying that he was 
promoted Deputy-Judge Advocate (General 
for one division ol his regiment in 1785, 
became Captain in 1796, Major on 18th 
March 1800, Lieutenant Colonel on 18th 
March 1805, Colonel January 1, 1812 and 
Major-General on June 4, IBM . 

DEFENDER OF DELHI 

Thirty years of Ochterlony's life is 
inseparable from the history of Central India 
He knew the politics and princes and places of 
Upper India intimately. He took field with 
Lord Lake when the Maratta War broke out in 
1803. He was present at the action near 
Koel in August and at the assault and capture 
of Aligarh on 4th September 1805. Lord 
Lake advanced on Delhi on 7th September 
and Ochterlony was with him at the battle 
of Delhi when the Marattas under Mr. M. 
Louis Bourquin were defeated. Subsequently 
Ochterlony was appointed the first British 
Resident at the court of Shall Alain, titular 
Emperor of India. He first distinguished 
himself as the defender of Delhi from 7th 
to 16th October 1804 with his small garrison 
against Holkar’s invading army of 20,000 
until the siege was raised by Lord Lake 
(Lord Lake, is still remembered for kissing 
Begum Sumroo after the battle of Delhi in 


in the presence of a distinguished gathering 
who had assembled for a dinner party.) 

The Marattas, who were vanquished, 
sought asylum in Amritsar under Ranjit Singh. 
1’hey wanted the Maharaja to join hands with 
them, but the British demanded their 
expulsion. It appears that Sikhs under Ranjit 
singh had made an attempt to advance beyond 
the Sutlej to Jumna. Ochtcrlom, who was 
then commanding the fortress of Allahabad, 
was selected to command a force in the 
North-Western Frontier, and to keen Ranjit 
Singh in check. He led his forces up to 
Ludhiana. Ochterlony placed the prince of 
Sirhind under British protection and a treaty 
of peace was concluded with Ranjit Singh in 
1809. The treaty of Amritsar fixed the River 
Sutlej as the eastern boundary of Ranjit Singh’s 
kingdom. Ochterlony was posted as British 
Resident at Ludhiana. He was the first 
Englishman who had an opportunity to assess 
the strength of the Gobindgarh fort where the 
state’s treasures were kept. He also under¬ 
took a study of the fortifications of the city of 
Lahore. He enjoyed the confidence of Ranjit 
Singh and his followers and attended the 
wedding ceremony of Prince Kharak Singh, 
the heir-apparent of Ranjit Singh. His friend¬ 
ship with Ranjit Singh was deep and he is 
referred to as Nasiruddoulah Sahib Bahadur 
in the Punjab records. 

The history of Nepal without a biographi¬ 
cal sketch of Ochterlony is like Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. The 
Conquest of this Himalayan Kingdom is 
enough to perpetuate his memory for ever. 
The immediate cause of the war was the attack 
and murder of British police at Batwal by the 
Nepalese on 29th May, 1814. Ochterlony’? 
operation in the first war was directed from 
the Western portion. He advanced from the 
Sutlej frontier with 6000 men and. • guns, 
crossed the plains, from Ludhj»pa and <;ntered 
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the hill country in November 1814, encamping 
before the fort of Nalagur, while his colleagues 
General Gillespie was killed on 30th 
November, 1814 and General G. S. Wood 
and Marley could do nothing. Lord Hastings 
directed the whole operation from Lucknow. 
Hastings determined to make a diversion in 
early February and attack the province of 
Kumaon lying between the two theatres of 
war, which were 400 miles apart, with the 
Rohilla levies The diversion was successful 
and on 27th April 1815 a convention was 
agreed to by which the province of Kumaon 
was surrendered to the British. 

NEPAL CAMPAIGN 

Some of the unique feats of Ochterlonv 
in this war have never been repeated in 
history. He blasted rocks and opened roads 
near Simla for his two 18-pounder guns at an 
elevation of 5000 feet at the most inclement 
season of the year amidst the fall of snow and 
dragged up the heights his men and elephants. 
He had already reduced and occupied all the 
forts that were besieged in the rear of his 
advance to Bilaspur by March 1815. The 
Gurkhas assaulted the British position on 16th 
April 1815 and after a desperate fight courted 
defeat with the loss of their ablest general and 
500 men. Amar Singh capitulated on 15th 
May 1815. Ochterlony’s treatment of fallen 
Amar Singh reminds one of Alexander’s 
magnamity to Porus. Though Ochterlony 
took possession of Maloun, he allowed Amar 
Singh to inarch out with his arms and colours 
and personal property in consideration of the 
skill, bravery and fidelity with which he 
defended his country. Ochterlony's meri¬ 
torious services did not go unrecognised, for 
he was made Knight Commander of the Bath 
by the British crown, besides conferring a 
baronetcy on him. The Court of Directors 
of the Company sanctioned him a pension of 
£ 1,000 per annum to date from his victory of 
16th April, 1815. 


The Gurkhas retired to the east of the Kali 
river by the Convention and the whole of 
the Nepalese territory to the West of the river 
was surrendered to the British. The renewal 
of hostility was caused by the refusal of the 
Gurkhas to ratify the treaty signed on 
November 28, 1815. Ochterlony was this 
time withdrawn from the Western theatre 
and placed in command of the main force 
destined to march on Kathmandu. He took 
the field with a force of 20,000 men including 
three European Regiments, divided into tour 
brigades, one directed on Hariharpur, another 
up the Gandak to Ramnagar, arid the other 
two brigades, forming the main body, with 
Ochterlony himself at the head directed upon 
Kathmandu. 

He reached the entrance of the celebrated 
Kourea Ghat Pass on 10th February 1816 
after traversing the great Sal forest without 
the loss of a single man and attacked the 
enemy on the flank, moving on the night of 
February 14, in a single file through deep and 
rocky defiles. He established a depot 
protected by a stockade, surprising the 
Gurkhas, reached Magwanpur, 20 miles from 
Kathmandu and seized a village on the right 
of the enemy’s position. The Gurkhas tried 
to retake the village but lost it with 800 men 
and guns. The Gurkha Government sued for 
peace while Ochterlony was ready to take 
Magwanpur with the help of his left brigade 
which had just arrived from Ramnagar. He 
had intelligence that his right brigade from 
Hariharpur, which was delayed, was ready to 
move to join him. The success and energy 
of Ochterlony's operations had dismayed the 
court of Nepal. The treaty was ratified and 
despatched to Ochterlony on March 2, 1816. 
The Gurkhas, who were won, without much 
bloodshed, have since then remained the most 
faithful soldiers of the British crown. As a 
mark of distinction, Ochterlony was not only 
conferred a Grand Gross of the Bath on 14th 
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January 1817, but was also granted an 
augmentation to his coat of arms by which 
the name of Nepal was commemorated. This 
was the first time that an officer of the 
Company was created a G. C. B. The House 
of Commons expressed its congratulations on 
6th February 1816 for his skill, valour and 
perseverance in war. 

Lord Hastings invested Ochterlony with 
the insignia of G. C. B. on 20th March 1818 
at a durbar in camp at Terwah, observing 
that “he had obliterated a distinction painful 
for officers of the East India Company, and 
had opened the door for his brethren in arms 
to a reward which their recent display of 
exalted spirit and invincible intrepedity proved 
could not be more deservedly extended to the 
officers of any army on earth'’. 

The suppression of the predatory Pindaris 
was achieved by Lord Hastings with the help 
of Ochterlony in 1816-1818 without striking a 
blow. The Pindaris had been laying waste 
the British territory. Lord Hastings gave 
Ochterlony command of six corps at Rewari 
to cover Delhi and to act in Rajputana. He 
advanced from Rewari to the south of Jaipur 
and made an amicable settlement with Amir 
Khan on 19th December 1818. He thus 
effected the disarming of the greater 
portion of the Pindaris in January and 
February 1818. 

Ochterlonv rendered material assistance 

4 

to Lord Hastings in the work of the pacifica¬ 
tion of the Marattas who were overthrown 
by June 1818. He moved from the Punjab 
Residency to Rajputana towards the end of 
March 1818 with command of troops. Before 
his departure in December 1818 for Delhi 
to take up the residency there, he had 
concluded protective treaties with the Rajas 
of Kotah, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Bundi, Jaipur 
afftd many others. He also adjusted and 


settled the disputes which some of these 
princes had with their vassals. 

Ochterlony took over charge of the Delhi 
residency from Captain Tod on 19th December 
1818 with Jaipur annexed and command of 
the third division of the army. In October 
1821, he was appointed Resident in Malwa 
and Rajputana, with the entire superin¬ 
tendence of the affairs of Central India. 

BHARAT PI JR CRISIS 

The Bharatpur crisis, in which he had 
to eat his humble pic., is on eloquent testi¬ 
mony to Ochterlony’s vision and statesmanship. 
He knew the palace revolutions and princes 
who engendered them better than any other 
European of his day. His motto was to 
rule and vet never seem to rule. 
The crisis in Bharatpore was occasioned 
by the death of Baldeo Singh on 26th 
February 1825. The British were morally 
and legally bound to secure the peaceful 
succession of Balawant Singh, the legal heir, 
as Lord Lake had ratified a treaty on 4th 
May 1805 with Ranjit Singh of Bharatpore 
(not to be mistaken with Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh of Punjab). Baldeo Singh who 
succeeded as Raja in 1821 wanted to secure 
an investiture for his minor son and 
Ochterlony had okayed the action. As he 
thought that utmost secrecy was ncessary 
in the political affairs of native states for 
avoiding any undesirable developments in 
matters of succession, the investiture was 
granted without much publicity. Durjan 
Sal and Madho Singh, Balwant Singh's 
paternal uncles, caused much anxiety even 
during the lifetime of Baldeo Singh. Soon 
after the death of Baldeo Singh, they collected 
a band of mercenaries and murdered 
Ghaudhuri Ram Ratan, guardian of Balwant 
Smgh. Ochterlony issued a proclamation 
to the Jats for rallying round their lawful 
sovereign and ordered his army to march 
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to support the right of the young Raja and 
vindicate the authority of the British govern¬ 
ment. He branded Durjan Sal an usurper. 
Ochterlony had the support of the Jats 
for his action as Durjan Sal had not consulted 
the panch or native council before confining 
Balwant Singh. Ochterlony appeared before 
the town of Bharatpore with his army. 

Lord Amherst, who had succeeded Lord 
Hastings, disapproved the conduct of 
Ochterlony and on 3rd April, 1825 demanded 
countermanding of the advance of the British 
troops and recall of the proclamation. The 
Governor-General in Council took the view 
that the British Government was not legally 
bound to guarantee the succession of Balwant 
Singh as his father Baldeo Singh, had not 
made any direct approach to get recognition 
of his succession, but only had got it from 
Ochterlony. The fact was Lord Amherst 
was in a dilemma, for all the enegies of the 
British Govt, were then required to be 
employed for the success of the war against the 
Government of Ava. The employment of 
a contingent of the British forces, might have 
weakened the British strength. But, Ochter¬ 
lony did not understand the gravity of the 
situation. He was restless and wrote on 
20th April 1825 to the Government. ‘T have 
acted all along in direct opposition to his 
Lordship’s sentiments ... a continuance in 
error for a few days may redeem much and 
cannot be prejudicial . . a rigid adherence will 
involve such future evils and perils which 
could be foreseen by the Governor-General 
in Council”. 

He was convinced of the infallibility of 
his judgment. As he felt deeply hurt and 
humiliated at the action of the Governor- 
General, he wrote another letter on 25th 
April 1825 five days after writing the above 
letter. “ . I feel it useless to struggle longer 
against events. I beg leave respectfully 


to offer my resignation to His Lordship in 
Council as however sorry I may be that my 
measures have not been honoured with the 
approbation of His Lordship in Council, 
I should be guilty of falsehood if I acknowledge 
any conviction of their incorrectness or 
impropriety . . . Calcutta was not exactly the 
place to form a judgment in these matters . .. 
With fifty years’ experience I was not a 
very inadequate judge of the general 
impression delay would cause...As a soldier, 
too. I ought to have received credit 
for so much common sense and discretion 
as would enable me to appreciate whether 
my means were equal to the end.” 

Pending the acceptance of his resignation, 
Ochterlony went to his place of residence in 
Delhi—Shalimar villa belonging to him and 
built on the site of Sjhah Jahan’s gardens. The 
feeling that he had been slighted and disgraced 
after nearly 50 years’ distinguished active 
service preyed upon his mind. He had 
attacks of fever intermittently and his personal 
physician removed him to Meerut, the nearest 
healthy place, for a change of air. However, 
the reception arranged for him by Begum 
Sumroo (about whom we have made a 
mention earlier) was not cordial. He died of 
a broken heart on the evening of 25th July 
1825. “Disease, aided by a corroding sensa¬ 
tion that men not possessing half his knowledge 
were preferred to him burst the strings of Sir 
David Ochterlony’s heart”, says a contem¬ 
porary journal. It is not correct, as has been 
stated by a historian, that he died of poisoning 
himself. Metcalfe, who was sent to Bharatpore 
to settle the issue of succession, vindicated the 
action of Ochterlony. So Lord Amhcrt’s costly 
mistake and delay was corrected by the 
despatch of the Commandcr-in-Chief, Lord 
Combcrmere with 30,000 men. Bharatpore 
was stormed and taken on 3rd January 1826. 
Had Ochterlony been given a free hand, he 
might have accomplished what Combcrmere 
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did, single-handed and without any blood¬ 
shed. Even before the entry of Ochtcrlony’s 
forces consisting of 8000 men including three 
European regiments and 100 guns, Durjan 
Sal had renounced his assumed title, but the 
Governor-GeneraPs miscalculated action 
emboldened him to become audacious. 
Balwant Singh was ultimately, on 6th 
February 1825, recognised as the Raja. “A 
moment of hesitation or inactivity on my part 
would have sanctioned the usurpation, 
delivered an ally whom wr were bound to 
protect into the hands of an unscrupulous 
traitor, avowed the helplessness of the British 
Government, and permitted the toscin of 
insurrection to be sounded throughout Upper 
India. fCouid the Governor-General in 
Council for a moment imagine that during 
his unpromising contest with the Burmese 
greater risk would be incurred by encountering 
the hostility in the germ, my responsibility 
was appaling”-, wrote Ochterlony to the Board 
of Directors of the Company before his 
death. 


ENLIGHTENED ADMINISTRATOR 

To give an estimate of Ochterlony is 
difficult as he was far ahead of his days. 
True, Sir David Ochterlony was a typical 
British soldier and an enlightened administra¬ 
tor. He did not lack the qualities of 
statesmanship. Indeed the history of the 
consolidation of the British power in India 
was the story of Ochterlony as he himself 
states : “I entered the services of the East 
India Company when this empire was yet in 
its cradle”. He was one who had grown with 
its growth and flourished in its renown. 
Moral justice guided him in all his actions. He 
says : “It is obvious that the mere letter of 
a treaty or the international law of a more 
enlightened region never prevents the British 


Government from acting decisively on the 
enlarged principle of moral justice”. His 
adherence to the moral principle is also 
evidenced from yet another episode. During 
his residency at Delhi in 1804, he was the first 
Englishman to oppose the abolition of the 
Delhi Mint, which was done on the 
recommendation of Metcalfe, as the decision, 
he considered, struck at the root of all that 
remained of regal privilege of the Emperor of 
Hindustan. It was retained only as a mark 
of respect to a ‘fallen majesty'. Considering 
the fact that the royal pensioner did not insist 
on having “any larger coinage beyond what 
was necessary for the anniversary of his 
succession” and the establishment charge was 
only Rs. 252/- per annum, the British imperia¬ 
lists ought to have given a second thought 
before its abolition. Indeed, he advocated 
coinage reform as there were many kinds of 
rupees in the native state? and the widespread 
confusion arising therefrom. 


Ochterlony always cultivated the friendship 
of the native states. His magnanimity and 
treatment of fallen enemies have become 
proverbial. He enjoyed the confidence of all 
the native princes and commanded their 
respect. The Jats still remember him for his 
firm stand on the issue of succession of Balwant 
Singh as he had the boldness to declare that 
“when the Government approved the 
succession of the minor, there was no point in 
a disclaimer- the British Government thereby 
committed itself to support him.” 

Smuggling was the bane of the coastal 
areas of India in those days as it -is today, and 
he was a pioneer in initiating measures for 
introducing an effective check. Smuggling 
was on a larger scale in those days as there 
were too many petty states. He bro&ched the 
idea of purchasing the Portuguese pocket! of 
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Daman and Diu which were the then citadels 
of smugglers. The company had the monopoly 
of the opium trade and was considerably 
deprived of the lucrative trade by the 
smuggling activities. 

Ochterlony was a pioneer of a system of 
education which evoked admiration those 
days and which has been revived recently with 
the language controversy. He advocated 
education through the mother tongue. The 
experiment of the ‘Ajmir native schools’ could 
not make any headway as native pandits were 
not employed as teachers. He wanted to 
impart primary education through the medium 
of vernacular language. He therefore sent 
two young Brahmans of Delhi to the Society 
of missionaries at Seram pore where they 
received intensive training for one and a half 
years. However, the British imperialists 
disliked this and he was asked to secure books 
in Persian and Hindustani from Scram pore 
and Calcutta School Book Society. 

Strict observance of official decorum and 
discipline was demanded from his subordinates. 
His strained relations with Captain Tod, who 
became famous later on with his ANNALS 
AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAJASTHAN 
stemmed from this fact. He charged Tod for 
becoming “too much of a Rajput himself” 
whereas he favoured a steady and impartial 
system. The Governor-General in Council 
tried to reconcile the conflicting views of 
Ochterlony and Tod by saying that he relied 
on Captain Tod’s discretion and judgment 
under the guidance of Ochterlony’s experience 
and ability for cautions exertion of inter¬ 
ference. Not only with Tod, but also with 
Colonel Rapier, he had crossed swords. 

Ochterlony was a great admirer of the 
Parliamentary • system of democt'acy. How 
can we expect the following statement 1 if he 
was not far ahead of his tftnes ? “The voice 


of the people has not yet been heard in the 
East, without a legislative organ to give it 
utterance or the least conception of their 
inherent right to appoint and control their 
sovereigns”. 

Whatever Ochterlony achieved was done 
by shedding the least of blood. He was also 
not a power-monger. He had in fact solicited 
permission to retire more than 12 months 
before his resignation. After the resignation, 
he was asked to act as the Agent of the British 
Government at the Delhi court, and live at 
his Shalimar villa. He refused this sinecure. 
He was not avaricious and did not take part 
in any plundering operations though most of 
his superiors, not to speak of his inferiors and 
equals, were too eager to take advan tage of 
an opportunity. Lord Coumberemere, who 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
that reduced Bharatpore found Rs. 46 lakhs 
in the fort and is said to have contented 
himself with his share of six lakhs : The price 
paid by Balwant Singh was heavy, too heavy, 
for he was even plundered of his brass pots 
when he got the guddi. Ochterlony did not 
save a single penny from his salary of 
Rs. 9000 P.M. as Resident at Rajputana for 
nine years. He was generous to excess and 
his pecuniary extravagance left him with only 
the pension settled upon him by the Court of 
Directors. He lived the life of a native prince 
by profuse expenditure and splendid 
hospitality. He relished Indian nautches and 
India music. 

“The diplomatic qualifications of Ochter- 

* 

lony were no less conspicuous than hit 
soldiership ; with a vigorous intellect and 
consummate addre$9 he united an iptimate 
knowledge of the native character, language 
and manner”. This is a fair estimate of the 
man Ochterlony. - 
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MONUMENT IN CALCUTTA 



Calcutrans learned the death of their 
[beloved soldier on the 25th of July, 1825 
evening when 68 shots, corresponding to his 
age, were fired from the ramparts of the Fort 
William. He died penniless and as a token 
of their esteem and affection, a column was 
erected in his memory in the maidan which is 
now simply called Monument maidan. 

The reason for this marked preference to 
the Muslim style of his monument was due to 
Ochterlony’s love for the Moghul way of life. 
He liked the life of the followers of the 
Prophet, and even delighted in keeping a 
Harem of 13. It is on record that General 
Ochterlony’s wives used to go riding on 
elephants by the Hooghly banks. His liking 
for the Muslims to the rest of the Indians, 
swayed the conscience of the Memorial 
Committee to stick to the Saracenic style. 

The execution of the work was entrusted 
to one Mr. Parker. Before the construction 


commenced a sum of Rs. 27,000 was lost on 
account of the failure of the Calcutta firm who 
acted as the treasurers of the memorial funds. 
Parker was required to finish the building for 
Rs. 33,000. 

The architectural style of the memorial is 
a blend of different styles, though Saracenic 
it remains in spirit. “The upper part of the 
column is taken from one in Syria ; to this is 
added a base which is pure Egyptian from 
Denan'*. The hoisting of the stones lor the 
construction of the galleries and the Turkish 
dome on the top was not trouble free. 

Though Ochterlony’s obelisk was not built 
for military rec onnaissance like Kutab Minar, 
nevertheless, the view obtained from the height 
of 165 feet is panoramic. The principle of 
the construction of the circular stair case is 
peculiar and good ; the inverse of each step 
is joggled by means of pieces of cast iron, laid 
in white lead into the end of those above and 
below, and the outer ends of the step are 
secured into the brickwork. The ascent of the 
monument to get a very extensive view of the 
unplanned haphazard construction of the 
buildings that constitute the city of Calcutta 
and the suburban areas extending to 
Barrackpore (14 miles) on the north and Fort 
Colucester (23 miles) to the south can be 
secured from the Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta. The inside diameter of this pillar¬ 
like structure does not give scope for more 
than one person to climb up the top. The 
river Hooghly, which has slightly changed its 
course since the construction of the monument, 
can be seen with all its scenic beauty. The 
sunrise on the Salt water Lake as from molten 
gold or diver as the weather determines is a 
far cry now. 

The foundations of the memorial, accord¬ 
ing to H. E. A. Cotton, were made by driving 
82 Sal logs, each 20 feet long into the ground. 
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their heads being eight feet below the surface 
level. “Over them a strong teak wood frame 
was laid and over that eight feet of solid 
masonry befoie the lowest step was begun". 
A dinner party, “A unique and hilarious 
function” as ihe chronicles describe it, was 
held at the top of the monument just before 
the completion of the monument 

Postscript 

Since preparing this article. I visited the 
Ochtcrloim Valiev which lies in a deep 
recess under the high western wall of the 
Wynuad plateau in the Nilgiris, Madras 
State. The relatives of Sir David Ochterlony 
living at Ooracamund and Burnside Estate 
told me that David was the youngest of three 
brothers. His eldest brother. Col. John 
Ochterlony of the Madras Military Engineers 
was the first European to survey the road 
from Madras to the Nilgiris and the roads 
to Nilambur and Kerala. During his surveys 
he found wild coffee growing in the hills 
and advised his younger brother, James 
Ochterlony to sell the family properties in 
Scotland and come to India and start coffee 
plantations. Thus, the Ochterlonies were 
the pioneers of coffee plantation in the 
Nilgiris. 

The family records of James Ochterlony 
show that he served as a Judge of the Principal 
Sadar Amin’s court established at Ootaca- 
rnurid in 1855. James had three sons: 
William, Gordon and Edward. Of his two 
daughters, Mary Emily married Henry Charles 
E redrick Wapshare, who was the elder son of 
Major Wapshare, brother of .Sir Richard 
Wapshare. James Henry Wapshare was the 
ony issue of the above union . lie married 


Nellie Hunt, daughter of Col. Hunt Marriott. 
Jame’s daughters, Misses Dorothy Ochterlony 
Wapshare and Violet Ochterlony Wapshare 
still live at the old family cottage, 
“Rosemount” built around 1841 at 
Ootacamund. One of their brothers, Edward 
Richard Ochterlonv Wapshare is unmarried 
like them. Only Gordon Ochterlony 
Wapshare, whom people call “Bob” 
affectionately, is married (to Beatrice). The 
family is eking out a precarious existence as 
their Ochterlony Valley is under litigation. 

The Ochterlony Valley, named after 
James Ochterlony, is the oldest colfee and tea 
plantation estate of South India. In 1927 
James Henry Wapshare, the Proprietor of the 
Valley arranged for an overdraft of Rs. 10 
lakhs with the then Imperial Bank of India, 
for a period of 10 years and formed a 
private limited company. The bank entrusted 
the management to a firm of Managing 
Agents with the stipulation to return the 
property free of debt. The Managing Agents 
took possession of the property after paying the 
Imperial Bank the original debt immediately 
after the death of James in 1957. The family 
tiled a recovery suit. The High Court of 
Madras allowed their appeal, but the 
Managing Agents have taken the ease to 
the Supreme Court. The. suit is still 
pending after 20 years and the family 
has become impoverished. Mrs. Beatrice 
lamented : “None of us has got the necessary 
funds to go to Delhi to be present at 
the time of hearing of the Appeal.. We love 
India and don’t want to go home. Our future 
existence depends upon the decision of the 
Supreme Court.” 
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HOMAGE TO T. S. ELIOT 


Y. N\ VAISH 

He conquers all who conquers self -Swami Vivekananda 


Thomas Stern Eliot’s death was mourned 
by all his contemporaries and homage was 
paid to him by the learned societies of the 
world. He died on Uh January, 1963. 1 was 

much saddened to learn ot the death of my 
teacher as well as my fellow poet. I received 
his last letter dated 1st October, 1964. 
Miss A. G. Stock wrote to me that the death 
of Eliot was a great loss. American born 
poet, T. S. Eliot became a British subject and 
his ashes would remain in a small Ghurchyartl 
sn Somerset. 

T. S. Eliot was most humane, he 
considered that “A man’s destination is not 
his destiny, every country is home tn one man 
and exile to another.” He had an universal 
feeling and for him the any part of the world 
was the same graveyard as the graveyard of his 
or her home ; 

This was not your land, or ours : but a 

village in the Midlands, 

And one in the Five Rivers, may have the 

same graveyard. 

(To the Indian Who Died in Africa) 

He composed this poem in 1943. lhe 
Five Rivers are Sutlej, Bias, Jhcluin, Chenav 
and Ravi. These were the Five Rivers of India. 
But some of them India had lost due to her 
partition. 

In the early period of his authorship he 
was not in favour of politics. Even his early 
poems reflect the vacuum in politics, but they 


arc mostly concerned with society. The major 
writers are always concerned with the ills of 
society. These ills arc erupted cither by the 
weak politicians or corrupt education. 
These ills hamper the progress of a society. 

L he progress ol our society has been hampered 
by these ills. I could not shut up my eyes 
from the ills of our present society like my 
venerated teacher late Mr. Eliot. He puts 
forth us the picture of our modern society : 

I think we arc in rats’ alley 

Where the dead men lost their bones. 

(The Waste Land) 

Even it was not enough for him, he was not 
in favour of war. So, he differed from the 
views of T. E. Hulme. But in nineteen forties 
he followed the philosophy of war of 
T. E. Hulme : 

War is not a life - it is a situation. 

One which may neither be ignored nor 

accepted, 

A problem to be met with ambush and 

stratagem, 

Enveloped or scattered. 

(A Note on War Poetry) 

T. S. Eliot is an orientalist. Because he 
was influenced by Vcdantic Philosophy. 
So he is a believer in Vcdantic Philosophy. 
He knew it well that birth means death. It is 
the cycle of nature. So, lie writes that 

In my beginning is my end. 

(East Cocker) 
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If there had been no beginning , there would 
have been no end. If there had been no 
birth, there would have been no death. So, 
he was not afraid of death like a common 
man but he welcomed death as lie welcomed 
birth like a rishi. Ife died a peacelul death 
like a mahatma. 

He also believes in the Hindu theory of 
karma (action) : 

For every ill deed in the past we sutler the 

consequent e : 

For sloth, for avarice, gluttony, neglect ol 

the Word of GOD, 

For pride, for lechery, treachery, for every 

act of sin. 

And of .ill that was done that was good, 

you have the inhcritcnce. 

(Choruses from ''The Rock ’’) 

These lines can also be compared with the 
Morality Ploys. It does not mean that he was 
a heathen. Nor was he against paganism like 
Eugene O’Neill : 

The heathen arc come into thine 

inheritance, 

And thy temple have they defiled. 

(Choruses from ''The Rock”) 

When “There came one who spoke of the 
shame of Jerusalem. And the holy places 
defiled there were “the seven deadly sins in 
Syria.” 

T. S, Eliot, such a great scholar of the 
philosophy of Buddhism and Hinduism fails 

to understand “what Krishna meant-” 

Not only he but William Blake, alter reading 
the Gita, also fails to understand the meaning 
of Krishna. 

At the moment which is not of action or 

inaction 

You can receive this : “on whatever sphere 

of being 


The mind of man be intent 

At the time of death 5 ' that is the one 

action 

(And the time of death is every moment) 

Which should fructify in the lives of others : 

And do not think of the fruit of action. 

Fare forward. 

O voyagers, O seamen, 

You who come to port, and you whose 

bodies 

Will suffer the trial ami judgement of the 

sea, 

Or whatever event, this is your real 

destination.’ 

So Krishna, as when he admonished Arjuna 

On the field of battle. 

Not fare well, 

But fare forward, voyagers. 

(The Dry Salvages) 

The theme of these lines is from Bhagavat 
Geeta. Krishna was not a God but he was 
a man like us. He was a perfect man. When 
we are not perfect men in this world. Krishna 
was a man of all knowledge and a true 
follower of the Principles of Vedas, so, in that 
sense he was a perfect man. 

The poems of Eliot arc sermons. And 
their themes are either from the Vedas or from 
Buddhist scripts or from the Bible. He chose the 
religious themes only “When the Church is 
no longer regarded, not even opposed, and 
men have forgotten all gods except Usury, 
Lust, and Power.” William Blake also 
experienced that the Church was cold in 
comparison with the ale house. Eliot predic¬ 
ted that men would worship machine rather 
than gods. So, he condemns the age of 
science. Science is the main cause of ignorance 
“and man without GOD is a seed upon the 
wind : driven this way and that, and finding 
no place of lodgement and germination.” 
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Eliot finds that there is no spirituality in 
the modern society. Because in the modern 
society every man and woman is haunted 
with Lust and Power. He also finds that 
women are more passionate than men : 

In the room the women come and go 

Talking of Michelanglo. 

(The Love Song ofj. Alfred Prufrock) 

He is not an escapist from society but he 
has experienced the bitterness and evils and 
ills of modern society. While 1 have 
been longing and have been making 
contact with every sort of person to learn 
of their nature according to my venerated 
teacher. I am finding more evils and ills 
in our present day society than ten years ago. 
.Seeing the evils and ills in the society, he 

exclaims: ‘T grow old . I grow old.” 

The want of spirituality in society is the main 
cause ofhis tiredness and weakness. He is like 
an old man in his vouth. 

t 

He had known the consequences of the 
First World War, It was his belief that the 
rebirth of spirituality would end the problem 
of war forever. It was not onlv his belief but 
there was also the same foolish idea in.W. B. 


Yeats who wrote an Introduction on Tagore,s 
Gitonjali that by reading Gitanjali the clouds 
of the First World War might not hover on 
the heads of Europe. With very intention 
T. S. Eliot published his longer poem in five 
parts THE WASTE LAND in 1922. lie saw 
the rising dark clouds of the Second World 
war. Therefore he closes the poem with an 
evocation: Shnntih Shontih Shontih. He evocates 
peace. But the situation was unavoidable 
for the Second World War. The situation for 
the Third World War is slowly and slowly 
emerging out of itself. There shall be total 
devastation like the Mahabharat war. Sri 
Aurobind writes that there was the total 
devastation in the MAHABHARAT war. 

Eliot is less original in themes, while he 

is a radical in technique. His new technique 

give newness in the themes to his poems. 

His use of symbols is the most extraordinary 

creation in the history of American and 

English poetry. He uses symbols from 

existing things. The symbol*. are such as : 

rock, hollow men, wishwood & etc. While 

wishwood symbolizes the world of lust and 
* 

power . He did not die a pessimistic death 
but he died with optimism It was his belief 
that after the destruction there was the 
restoration. 





TEACHING AS A CAREER 

SUMSUDDIK 


No system of Education can rise higher 
than its teacher. Rapid expansion in the field 
of education in India has resulted in the 
establishment of hundreds of higher secondary 
schools and in the enrolment of thousands of 
students. Consequently the demand for 
school teachers has sharply increased. In 
order that the real purpose of education may 
be fulfilled, those recruited by the teaching 
profession should be well qualified, efficient, 
and keenly interested in education. To 
determine the quantity and quality of teachers 
required to meet the needs of modern schools. 

1 conducted a piece of research in the factors 
which influence the choice of teaching as a 
career. 


as a profession and suggest ways and means 
for its improvement. 

Aftet a detailed analysis and interpretation 
of the data, important observations were made 
which led to the following conclusions. 

Observations : 

Most people who enter the teaching 
profession do not make the choice immediately 
they leave school, so there is no planning or 
preparation for this career. They enter it by 
chance without any previous thought about it. 
Almost three-fourths of these teachers had 
other careers in mind at first. They dec hied 
on teaching after they found these careers out 
of their reach 


Methods of Research ; 


This research was conducted by the 
normative survey method. The main methods 
of collecting data were questionnaires, personal 
visits to schools, interviews with teachers, 
principals and administrative officers. In view 
of the vastness of the teaching profession at 
various stages of education, the research was 
limited to the secondary school teachers of 
;.|j‘ the Chhattisgarh Region in Madhya Pradesh. 

11 Questionnaires were issued to 250 teachers 
S‘ii selected by means of a random sampling 
.y method. These included both men and 
women from Govt., semi-Govt. and private 
schools. The questionnaire return was 80 
per cent. The data collected from the teachers 
jjb; pertained mainly to the external (situational) 
^ and internal (personal interest) factors which 
influenced them to choose teaching as a career. 
Information regarding their socio-economic 
background and working conditions in schools 
was also gathered in order to appraise teaching 


The majority of teachers have a mediocre 
intellect. Almost half of the survey candidates 
were unable to keep up with college standards 
and had to carry on their education as private 
candidates. For want of financial support, 
some of them took part-time or full-time jobs 
to complete their education. 

Among the external or situational factors, 
the majority were influenced by financial 
family considerations. The rest were influenced 
by a number of other factors such as the 
easiness of the job, additional income from 
tuition, and the attraction of a long vacation. 
In the absence of educational and vocational 
guidance, the teachers had to depend on the 
advice of parents or friends in choosing a 
career. 

Among the internal or personal interest 
factors, nearly one-third of the teachers were 
influenced by a ‘liking for teaching* and 
another third by the desire to study further. 
The remaining third were influenced by 
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various other factors, such as ‘a desire to serve 
society through this profession”, “peaceful 
working conditions”, “a liking for the indepen¬ 
dent life of a teacher”, and “a liking for work 
with children”. 

As regards their socio-economic back¬ 
ground, the ma jority of the teachers came from 
lower-middle or middle class families where 
economic factors play a predominant part in 
the choice of a career. 

Regarding the working conditions in 
schools, it was observed that teachers in 
general arc overburdened with teaching, 
administrative duties, library work, hostel 
work, and extra-curricular activities. As the 
work-load is heavy, they have little time to 
study and keep up with developments in their 
field. 

Nearly half of the teacher population 
indicates dissatisfaction over salaries, little 
time for recreation or attending to household 
responsibilities, low standard of living and a 
bleak future. 

Some Suggestions ; 

On the basis oi these findings, the following 
suggestions are made for improving the status 
of teachers. 

Prospective teachers should be academically 
and psychologically pieparrd foi teaching 
before they leave school. Help may be had 
from pamphlets, magazines, films and filmstrips 
dealing with teaching as a career to arouse 
their interest. 

Psychology is already included as a subject 
in the diversified courses of higher secondary 
schools, but the elmentary principles and 
practice of education should also be introduced 
to give prospective teachers an opportunity 
to prepare for their future career. 

Guidance and counselling services should 
be made available in every higher secondary 
school. If trained career masters and 


guidance officers are not available, some of 
the school staff should be prepared for 
this work through a short-term course in 
guidance and counselling. 

Special grants and scholarships should 
be awarded to students who have a marked 
aptitude for teaching. 

To ensure a better supply of teachers, an 
effective system of recruitment of young men 
and women is necessary. For this I would 
suggest the formation of an ‘Advisory Body 
for Teacher Recruitment 5 at the state level. 
It should be an unofficial body consisting of 
representatives from various schools, colleges, 
training institutions, employment bureaux, 
teachers’ associations and parents' bodies, who 
would advise and help in recruiting personnel 
according to the specific requirements of 
schools. 

The status of the teaching profession 

should be raised. Teachers should be publicly 
honoured on special occasions, and be 

respected in society. 

Exploitation of teachers' services for sundry' 
activities by highly placed executives should 
be stopped. 

The economic statu* of teachers should 
be raised to a still higher level as the present 
revised scales of pay and other concessions 
are largely nullified by the soaring cost of 
living. They should be granted free medical 
aid for themselves and members of their 
families, free schooling for their children, 
monetary loans for special occasions, and 
travelling concession to go on study tours. 

Education should not be dominated iby 
the caprice of political parties in power, but 
guided by experts in the field. Lastly, only 
those who have a genuine liking for teaching, 
or are well qualified and efficient, should 
be selected. 

I am confident that these suggestions wall 
not only help to draw more people to the 
teaching profession, but will ensure a better 
quality of teachers, who will in turn raise 
our standards of education. 



FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER 

Dr. BINOD SANKAR DAS 
A thesis on the American Frontier 


( Continued) 


fcditary process played a great role in 
behavior. But physical environment 
human beings as well as secondary 
Wnyironment that took shape from the 
equally important roles in shaping 
destiny. To Turner the American 
had shaped the American character 
X extent and had given birth to the 
iatic institutions, the spirit of national 

‘f'-and individual idealism which were 

* t \ % 

unique in the American experience. 
^ accentuated the rate of social mobility, 
Instinct of restless migration, the mate- 
attitudes towards life and a constant 
j£for innovations to master odds of 
j^ad human beings. Modern scholar- 
also critically examined Turner’s 
conclusions concerning the impact 
on the American character and 


tee. 


w 




!> 


jitter declared that “American demo* 
Swas born of no theorist’s dream ; it 
parried in the Sarah Constant (sic) 
nor in the Mayflower to 
It came out of the American 
it gained a new strength each 

l it> touched new frontier". By this 
he meant that American democratic 
tpts though imported from Europe had 
sustenance and a new shape in- the 
nature of the American pioneering 
r £ £ It has been pointed out that the 
of expansion of the frontlet 
bed of of d^mo- 

seed* katrl^g 

.democratic ; 




institutions for two reasons. First, the low 
man-land ratio made possible a wider distri¬ 
bution of property rights than in other 
communities, with a corresponding [emphasis 
on participation in political experiments 
natural among those who had a status in 
society. Secondly, the relatively common 
level of economic and social status stimulated 
belief in egalitarianism. At a time, when 
there was no previous experience of leader¬ 
ship every man had an opportunity to rise 
above from Log cabin to the White House. 
The necessity for co-operative social efforts 
created a sense of municipal responsibility 
leading to the rapid evolution of democratic 
institutions. But this growth in the plantar 
tion South was least rapid where a prior 
leadership structure existed. n The American.. 
Constitution and its conventions derived 
their sustenance from constant experimenta¬ 
tion and popular perticipation which was , 
a necessity in the frontier environment*. 
Thus Turner is justified in concluding that , 
democratic conventions had gathered moment 
turn though not originated along the successive i 
expansion of the frontier Zones, The - 
statistical researches in the United Stated?/ 
tend to prove that on every frontier imported ^ 
practices were modified in the direction 
recognizing greater individual equality; iafc&K 
allowing a wider participation in 'Govern 
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mentis affairs’ leading to the rapid democrati- 
sation of migrated institutions. 12 

The development of democratic institu¬ 
tions tended to evolve national solidarity 

4 

rather than it fostered disintegrating forces. 
The frontiering experience encouraged 
federalist co-operation which was a necessity 
in little known natural environment amidst 
non-congenial forces. The fusion of different 
peoples in the western frontier served as 
a national unifying force and diminished 
sectional loyalties, increasing demands for 
turn pikes, military protection, hunger for 
cheap land led to the constant expansion of 
the authority of the federal government. Thus 
Turner is justified on concluding that the 
successive Western frontiers had served as 
melting pots where peoples from differing 
backgrounds were merged into one to evolve 
a new united America. In other ways the 
frontier instilled strong sense of individualisms, 
the trait which was ingrained in the American 
experience. This was because the Americans 
differ from other peoples in their inner 
direction. They were not tradition directed 
owing to constant expansion of the frontier 
and restless migration of human population. 
It was also owing to intense competition that 
served as a stimulus to their activities in a 
frontier life and lastly this was also reponsible 
for the social mobility and movement along 
the social ladder. 

This point instantly brings the proposition 
that the absence of traditionalism in pioneer 
communities prepares the ground for the 
social and physical mobility that had become 
a part of the frontier heritage. In other 
words, frontier played the major role in 
shaping a distinct class system allowing 
increasingly individuals to move upwards 
in the sociopolitical ladder more rapidly than 


12. Ray Allen Billington, The Am. Frontier, 
1965 Washington. 


in older societies which is not possible in the 
present day complex and more sophisticated 
social order. This vertical mobility in the 
social structure brings forth, as Turner had 
pointed out, a tendency to emphasize 
materialistic attitudes at the expense of 
intellectual or aesthetic values. It would be 
equally wrong to say that the frontier was 
the cradle of barbarism but the fact remains 
that the constant transplantation of population 
towards a westward destiny automatically 
retarded cultural growth and instilled in the 
American character an adventurous and 
practical businessman like spirit, Cultural 
pursuits or speculative intellectual life was 
less preferable to the frontiering American 
life. The frontier is not again a cradle of 
barbarism because, to Turner the pioneer was 
an idealist no less than a materialist. To 
the modern mind the frontiersman did not 
pursue wealth solely for wealth’s sake but 
as a symbol of higher status. Thus vertical 
mobility was the ambition of the Americans 
where wealth was of secondary importance. 

The American frontier produced a strong 
sense of individualism in the American mental 
horizon which manifested itself in relative 
lack of respect for streamlined conventions 
and a resentment of governmental meddling 
in private affairs. But the critics of Turner 
had pointed out that die ‘principle of associa¬ 
tion’ was a condition of survival. The 
pioneering ranchers and miners depended 
far more on joint clFort than on self-process. 
But this contention is not irreconcilable with 
the basic social democracy as visualised by 
Turner. The frontiering American was less 
dependent on the federal Government than 
on group initiative of his own society* 
Basically frontier individualism originated 
from the belief that all white men were 
equal and as such would have equal oppor¬ 
tunity in an affluent society. It fanned the 
spirit of egalitarianism. Moreover, economic 
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equality, commonly shared living standards 
and the absence of traditional aristocratic 
values all combined to shape the individualism 
in the American mind. 

The economic impact of the ever-expan¬ 
ding American frontier was no less important. 
It is an obvious fact that the expansion of 
territories and contant migration of population 
accelerated the rate of national economic 
growth and prepared America’s affluent 
society of the twentieth century. New 
employment as well as investment opportuni¬ 
ties were opened and new markets were 
found out to bring a balance between 
production and distribution. But it also 
led to the American trait of flagrant waste¬ 
fulness which was a corollary of overwhelming 
abundance. The frontier also stimulated 
innovation and mechanised propaganda 
machinery to create a demand for new 
products that could only be met by inventions. 
Thus the expansion of the frontier towards 
the west encouraged the spirit of originality 
and produced deep impression on the 
American behavior pattern. It encouraged 
kindness natural to human beings, comrade¬ 
ship, as well as rugged perseverance to save 
democracy all the world over which he 
thought a necessary condition and that has 
been amply vindicated by modern researches 
on the Turnerian line necessitated by modern 
technological advancements in the twentieth 
century United States. 

It had been contended that an imaginary 
frontier, a myth, always persisted in the 
minds of the Americans side by side with the 
existence of an actual frontier. This frontier 
myth had haunted the intelligentsia as well 
as the politicians of the twentieth century 
and helped to expand its denotation which 
culminated in a sense of ‘manifest destiny*. 


In the American foreign policy interaction 
of two apparently contradictory forces was 
always visible. This was the idea of isolationism 
vis-a-vis international co-operation to make 
the world safe for democracy, the concepts 
which had been evolved in America itself. 
Idealists such as Woodrow Wilson could agree 
with materialists like J.L. Morgan that the 
extension of American authority abroad was 
beneficial both for business and democracy 
in which America believes. D. Roosevelt 
as well as Harry Truman and following them 
John F. Kennedy envisaged ‘New frontier’ 
to provide security at home and freedom 
abroad by an aggressive programe. This 
belief in the superiority of American institu¬ 
tions and this rugged perscverence to carry 
them out in the ever-expanded frontier of 
the American sphere of influence was partially 
based on the frontiering tradition. 

In the last analysis it may be pointed out 
that the frontier hypothesis of Turner has 
also profoundly affected the intellectual 
life of America which seeks to add a new 
dimension to the frontier hypothesis. The 
westward migration of America had been 
rightly enough equated with the westward 
expansion of human population of the world 
through generations of Journey. Professor 
Walter Prescott Webb in his The Great 
Frontier argues that the static feudal society of 
Europe got a momentum of expansion with the 
boom era of the 15th century when the voyages 
of discovery resulted in the democratisation of 
the European societies amidst the atmosphere 
of plenty in an environment of ever-broadening 
opportunity by replacing feudal servitude 
and emancipating individual from the 
feudal bondage. 


13. Boston, 1952. 



THE FILM AS A NEW ART-MEDIUM 


BIJON KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


‘The camera’, wrote Herbert Read, in his 
article, ‘ Towards a Film /Esthetic’, is the film- 
director’s tool, his medium is light or rather 
the impact of light on solid objects. It might 
be better still to regard the camera as a chisel 
of light cutting into the reality of objects. In 
any case light is the muse. 

Art is an expression of a particular 
experience of an artist. Every artist has his 
own muse to express his experience. 'The 
sculptor has his marble. The film-director or 
the film-maker's muse is the light, an art- 
medium expressing his mind through moving 
pictures. 

A film is essentially visual. Nobody goes 
to the pictures to hear a story. And vet an 
artist's film has a story : The story being only 
an experience of the artist of a film, the film¬ 
maker, which is told visually through direct 
cuts, dissolves, super-impositions, fade-ins and 
fade-outs, and various other techniques. In a 
lilm-story dialogues are always short, for a 
film is not a drama. Before the shooting of 
a film, a film story is witten in the form of a 
scenario. It is unfortunate that there should 
be a separate screen-writer, for the writing of 
the screen-play. It should emanate out of 
the mind of the film-director or film-maker 
for he is assuredly an artist. 

What makes the film-director an artist is 
his capability of imagining an experience of 
his in the form of a scenario. But such 
imaginative .minds nte rarely to be found. 


Most films are mechanically produced by 
so-called directors in consultation with the 
screen-writers. There are very few Devaki 

Boses, and Walt Disnevs—directors who were 

- < 

real artist. 

In another place of his article, [ Towards a 
film .Esthetic] Herbert Read wrote, ‘The film 
is visual. The fact immediately links it-from 
the point of view of aesthetics—with the visual 
arts or as they are more commonly but less 
accurately called, the plastic arts, Moving, 
pictures—the. Movies ■ that is the most used 
title which has ever been given to the Film. 
Picture plus movement that is the definition 
of a film, and if we can introduce into the 
aesthetics of pictorial art the modifications 
required by this new factor, we shall have an 
aesthetic of the Film. 

But it is not so simple as it sounds. To 
introduce this new factor into the picture 
involves conditions which almost entirely 
separate pictorial art (let us say painting) from 
the film. This is the essential distinction 
even opposition between the painting and the 
film, the painting is composed subjectively, 
the film objectively. However highly, we rate 
the function of the scenario writer in actual 
practice it is rated very low—we must recog¬ 
nise that the film is not transposed directly 
and freely from the mind by means of a docile 
medium like paint, but must be cut piecemeal 
out of the lumbering material of the actual 
visible world. 

Painting is a synthesis (I ignore the crude 
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notion that it is imitation) The film is 
essentially analysis. The composer within his 
mind, that is to say (makes a synthesis of) 
selected elements of his visual experience. 
In the actual process of composition, he goes 
beyond his experience guided by imagination 
and sensibility. The director of a film begins 
with the same visual experience but he is 
anchored to his material. To make his 
material significant, significant of more than 
its actuality, its news value he must break 
the continuity of his vision jump from one 
stepping stone of significance to another. He 
must analyse the scene for its significant 
aspects.’ 

The great art-critics article gives one to 
understand, that the artist of a film must be 
the scenario writer directing or making a film. 
Regarding the artist of the film he wrote in 


his article, “There will always be a place for 
the recording film, for the scientific film, the 
news film ; but finally the public will demand 
the film of imagination of vision. And then 
will come the day of the poet, the scenario- 
writer or whatever we are to call him. For 
actually this artists will be a new type of 
artist—an artist with the visual sensibility of 
the painter the vision of the poet and the time 
sense of the musician. Instead of doubting 
the artistic possibility of the film as a medium 
we should rather doubt the artistic capability 
of man to rise to the high opportunities of this 
new medium. 

REFERENCE: 

Towards a film aesthetic—An article by 
Sir Herbert Read in The Cinema 1951 edited 
by Roger Manveli and R. K, Neilson Baxter, 
pp 201—pp 200—pp 204. 



THE PROSE STYLE OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

(With special reference to “The Imaginary Conversations’') 

SARBESWAR DAS 


Walter Savage Landor saw the dawn as 
well as the twilight of the Romantic Revival 
and lived long enough to see the flowering of 
of Victorian literature too. And yet he stood 
apart, a unique, independent spirit like Ben 
Jonson of the earlier age when romanticism 
first bloomed in England, and pursued with a 
single-hearted devotion the literary ideals of 
classical antiquity. The rebel in him shared 
the revolutionary ideals of Shelley and Byron 
and mocked at the tyranny of the Church and 
the State ; the aesthete in him loved the feast 
on beauties of nature and life even as a Keats 
or a Coleridge had done, and to revel in the 
world of imagination, the romantic in him 
nostalgically harked back to the past, but the 
classicist in him tried to achieve in verse and 
prose the lucidity, order, restraint and dignity, 
the unique harmonious fusion of form and 
content found in the best of the ancient Greek 
and Roman literature. A remarkable scholar 
in Latin and well-versed, if not equally adept, 
in Greek literature and culture, Landor tried 
to achieve in his verse what Milton, his ideal 
as a man and as a poet, had achieved earlier, 
and in prose he emulated Cicero, Ovid, 
Plutarch and such other literary masters of 
antiquity, creating a style which “posterity 
will not easily let die/ 1 His intense love for 
classical literature is illustrated in the eloquent 
instruction that Ascham, the humanist, gives 
to his tender disciple Lady Jane Grey, “Read 
them on thy marriage-bed, on thy child-bed, 
on thy death-bed. Thou spotless undrooping 
lily, they have fenced thee right well. These 
are men for men ; these are to fashion the 
blight and blessed creatures whom God one 
day shall smile upon in thy chaste bosom.” 


“The Imaginary Conversations” form a 
unique monument in English prose. The best 
of the dialogues belong to the period of mellow 
maturity of Landor’s life, when he had already 
experimented, in his limited way, in writing 
heroic poetry and was moving with sure 
footsteps into the realm of “the other harmony 
of prose.” In these dialogues, he presents 
what he considers dramatic moments in the 
lives of a number of characters of different 
times and different countries. Landor is too 
subjective like the fellow romantic poets and 
prose-masters of his time to invest the speeches 
of characters with any great dramatic realism. 
Almost every character speaks in the chiselled 
language of Landor. Lovett and Moody 
rightly say that Landor used “a diction and 
idiom removed from the realities of daily 
speech, and suggesting” 1 the individuality of 
characters “only by the more subtle differences 
of their thought and action”.- But inspite 
of this undeniable limitation, his style achieves 
a rare simplicity and dignity and an equally 
rare variety in cadence. 

Through his hero Epicurus in the dialogue 
“Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa,” Landor 
says, “Natural sequences and Tight subordina¬ 
tion of thoughts, and that just proportion of 
numbers in the sentences which follows a 
strong conception, are the constituents of true 
harmony 1 *.” He wants “thoughts and 
imaginations” to “have their free natural 
current.” 4 He disapproves of paradoxes. 
“Paradox is dear to most people ; it bears the 
appearance of originality, but is usually the 
talent of the superficial, the perverse and the 
obstinate”. 6 He considers obscurity to be 
worse than a defect in grammar for “we may 
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discover a truth through such a defect, which 
we cannot through an obscurity.” 1 He values 
metaphors, but he is in favour of “select and 
sparing use” 0 of metaphors, for “that man 
sees badly who sees everything double”/ 
He believes with his Epictetus that “nothing 
is so grand as truth, nothing so forcible, 
nothing so novel”/ And if he is not narrowly 
realistic in the language of his dialogues, he 
justifies himself indirectly when through 
Epicurus he says, “No man in pain ever 
uttered the better part of the language used 
by Sophocles. We admit it, and willingly, 
and are at least as much eluded by it as by 
anything else we hear or see up on the stage. 
Poets and statuaries and painters give us 
an adorned imitation of the object, so 
skilfully treated that we receive it for a 
correct one.”' 

Like many of the classic masters of prose, 
Landor is often pithy and sententious. His 
prose is lit up by flashes of aphorism that 
reveal some ideas, some truths in the most 
pointed and effective manner. Hardly any 
"English writer other than Shakespeare and 
Bacon has achieved such a brilliant aphoristic 
'.style. Macneile Dixon rightly says, “We have in 
English no such store-house of epigrammata 
{weighty with a simple gravity of thought.” 1,1 

; We may consider a few examples. 

“Where there is a crown, there must be 

an axe f ” !l 

“The State is founded on follies, the 

Church on sins.” 12 

“The woman can only cease to be the 

woman, when angels have disrobed her 

in paradise”. 10 

“The poor are more attentive than the 

rich, and the young are more compassionate 

than the old. 1 * 

“The delivercncc that is never hoped, 

seldom comes.” 1 » 

Often the aphorisms gain in point and 

effect . 


through the similes employed in them. e.g. 

“. . . men’s verses, like their knees, stiffen 

by age. M,M 

“Men, like nails, lose their usefulness 

when they lose their direction and begin 

to bend.” 17 

“Truth, like the juice of poppy, in small 
quantities, calms men ; in larger, heats and 
irritates them, and is attended by fatal 
consequences in its excess.” H 

“ . . . the better wit is, the more dangerous 
is it ; and Truth, like the Sun, coming down 
on us too directly, may give us a 
brain-fever. 

“Mere talents are dry leaves, tost up 
and down by gusts of passion, and scattered 
and swept away ; but Genius lies on the 
bosom of Memory, and Gratitude at her 
feet.” 20 

It will be seen that the metaphors 
employed are not narrowly decorative, but 
are illustrative of the underlying ideas. Mostly 
they are homely in character, based on every 
day experience and fit naturally into the 
aphorism couched in simple diction. 

Landor, not infrequently employed pithy 
antitheses for effective expression of his ideas. 
We may notice a few examples. 

“The best action are never lecompensed, 
and the worst arc seldom chastised.” 21 

“Kingship is a profession which has 
produced few among the most illustrious, 
many among the most despicable, of the 
human race.” 22 

“Love is secondary passion in those who 
love most, a primary in those who love 
least.” 23 

“You soothe me, but to afflict me after ; 
you teach me, but to grieve.” 24 

“To love God, we must hate ourselves. 
Wc must detest our bodies if we would save 
our spuls/’^' 

While Landor , was at times aphoristic ia. 
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style, he was, none the less, a master of 
elaborate style. As Saintsbury says, “ ... he 
had the faculty of elaborate style—of style 
elaborated by a careful education after the 
best models and vivified by a certain natural 
gift—as no one since the seventeeth century 
had it, and as no one except Mr. Ruskin 
and the late Mr. Pater has had since.’ , -‘ i 

“Life may concern us, death not ; for 
in death we neither act nor reason, we 
neither can persuade nor command ; and 
our statues are worth more than we are, 

1 et them be but wax.- 7 

“The public voice shakes the palace ; the 
public voice penetrates the grave ; it precedes 
the charist of Almighty God, and is heard 
at the judgment seat.”- M 

“Bishops, confessors, saints, martyrs, have 
never denounced to king or people, nor ever 
attempted to delay or mitigate, the most 
accursed of crimes, the crime of Gain, the 
crime indeed whereof Cain’s was only a germ, 
the crime of fratricide, war, war, devastating, 
depopulating, soul-slaughtering, heaven- 
defying war. Alas war. Alas. The gentle 
call of mercy sounds feebly, and soon dies 
away, leaving no trace on the memory : 
but the swelling cries of vengeance, in 
which we believe we imitate the voice of 
Heaven, run and reverberate in loud 
peals and multiplied echoes along the whole 
vault of the brain. AH the man is shaken by 
them ; and he shakes all the earth.” ’ 4 

How eloquent in emotion and rich in 
imagery the above passage is : 

Other passages there are where the deepest 
sense of pathos has been expressed in haunting 
rhythmic prose, hardly equalled by any English 
prose writer except Thomas Browne, e.g. 

“Laodamia died ; Helen died ; Leda, the 
beloved of Jupiter, went before. It is better 
to repose in the earth betimes than to sit up 
late ’ better, than to cling pertinaciously to 


what we feel crumbling under ui, and to 
protract an inevitable fall. Wc may enjoy 
the present while we are insensible of infirmity 
and decay : but the present, like a note in 
music, is nothing but as it appertains to what 
is past and what is to come. There are no 
fields of amaranth on this side of the grave : 
there arc no voices, O Rhodope that arc not 
soon mute, however tuneful : there is no 
name, with whatever emphasis of passionate 
love repeated, of which the echo is not faint 
at last.*‘ :,u 

“Pleasant is yonder bean field, seen over 
the high papyrus when it wavers and bends 
deep laden with sweet heaviness of its odour 
in the listless air that palpitates dizzily above 
it, but Death is lurking for the slumberer 
beneath its blossoms.” 31 

How movingly Landor brings out the 
tragedy of Death through an effective 
contrast : This haunting sense of Death again 
inspires the eloquent speeeh of Essex in the 
dialogue “Essex and Spenser**, beginning with 
“So say all fathers, so say all husbands.-.** 32 
What a perfect climax the passage has, the 
last sentence suggesting, as it were, the finality 
of Death by its very rhythm : —“Thou and I 
must go, too. Perhaps the next year may 
blow us away with its fallen leaves./ 13 These 
moving passages on dcatli with their sad 
resonant music remind us of the haunting 
rhythm of the fifth Chapter of Thomas 
Browne’s “Hydriotaphica”. Landor achieves 
in these passages the music of poetry without 
blundering into metrical regularity. The 
classic restraint gives a greater effectiveness to 
the sense of pathos. 

It is, again, interesting to see how through 
sentences of short clauses or through short 
broken sentences, Landor seizes the panting 
agony of heart, e.g. 

“Oh, these flames : they persecute, they 
enthrall me, they cutI round my temples, they 
hiss upon my brain, they taunt me with their 
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fierce foul voices, they carp at me, they wither 
me, they consume me, throwing iback to me 
a little of life, to roll and suffer in, with 
their fangs upon me.” u 

Throbbing love, touched by mellow 
melancholy lends a romantic charm to some 
passages of Landor’s prose, e.g. 

“That voice is too indistinct, too troubled 
with the throbbings round about it. We 
women want some times to hear what we 
know ; we die unless we hear what we 
doubt.”'* 

“On the banks of the Sorga there are 
beautiful maids: the woods and the rocks 
have a thousand times repeated it ; I heard 
but one echo : I heard but one name ; 1 would 
have lied from them forever at another.” i,; 

At other times there is an ecstatic romantic 
emotion running through the rhythmic 
lines, e.g. 

“But there knelt Lucrezia : there she knelt : 
first looking with devotion at the Madonna, 
then with admiring wonder and grateful 
delight at the artist. Could so little a heart 
be divided ? I were a pity ! That was enough 
for me : there is never enough for the 
Madonna. Resolving on a sudden that the 
object of my love should be the object of 
adoration to thousands, born and unborn, I 
swept my brush across the maternal face, and 
left a blank in heaven. The little girl 
screamed : I pressed her to my bosom.”'*’ 

The varied shades of characters arc as 
it were, caught bv the rhythms and Tones 
of the language they utter. The cold callous 
dignity of Catharine is reflected in lines like 
“The majesty of thrones is never in jeopardy 
by those who sit upon them. A sovereign 
may cover one with blood more safely than 
’’.a subject can pluck a feather out of the 

cushion.” Hannibal,s noble concern over the 

* , , 

Wounded Marcclluj^, heroic even at the 
point of death, is conveyed in short, at times 


broken sentences. The noble acceptance of 
death by Marcellus, in “Calm 80 of mind, all 
passion spent” is conveyed through the 
touching elaborate rhythm of the last sentence 
of his speech “Gods of my country : beneficent 
throughout life to me, in death surpassingly 
beneficent, I render you, for the last time, 
thanks.” The innate vulgarity of Eugenius 
IV is reflected in his 4l) pithy frivolous comment 
on Filippo Lippi’s account of Lucrezia. 
‘‘But a brush against a Madonna’s mouth is 
worse than a beard against her votary’s.” n 
Aesop, the wise, speaks in cryptic language 
e. g. “wisdom is but shadow which we call 
reflection : dark always, more or less, but 
usually the most so where there is most light 
around it.” 4 - But when he is stirred by 
emotion he bursts into eloquent pathos that 
invests his speech with a haunting music of 
its own. 

A colourful pictoriality is reflected in many 
passages e.g. “The clematis overtopped the 
lemon—and orange-trees ; and the perennial 
pea sent forth here a pink blossom, here a 
purple, here a white one, and after holding 
(as it were) a short conversation with the 
humbler plants, sprang up about an old 
cypress, played among its branches, and 
mitigated its gloom.” 45 The sensuous descrip¬ 
tion of the garden reminds one of the poetry 
of Keats. 

In some dialogues we come across long 
narrations by one character or the other. 
Even these narrative pieces have flashes of 
lyrical passages in them, tender and moving 
in their pathos. One of the most moving 
examples of such prose is to be found in 
Rhodope's description of her father. The 
climax is reached when the Father says, 
“O my child : the undeceiving Fates have 
uttered this. Other powers have visited 
me and have strengthened my heart with 
dreams and visions. We shall meet again, 
my Rhodope: in shady groves and verdant 
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meadows, and we shall sit by the side of those 
who loved us.” 44 

The classicist Landor’s imagination often 
played round episodes in the myths of anti¬ 
quity e.g. “Happier shalt thou be, nor less 
glorious, than even she, the truly beloved, 
for whose return to the distaff and the lvre. 
the portals of Taenarus flew open. In the 
woody dells of Ismarus, and when she bathed 
among the swans of Strymon, the Nymphs 
called for Eurydicc.” r> 

How aptly Saintsbury commenied, “In his 
prose and verse, but especially in the former, 
romantic fancy and classical precision of form 
meet as they meet no where else.” 41, 

Rhodope, after a speech of glowing prose, 
says in “Aesop and Rhodope.” “I would have 
omitted some of the words, only that it might 
have disturbed the measure and cadences... 
The same can be said of all Landor’s prose. 
A word or a phrase cannot be taken out or 
substituted without breaking the harmony. 
And this is true not only of the long periods 
of sonorous rhythm but also of short sentences, 
neatly constructed, with a happy balance of 
the different parts, e.g. 

“His will is immovable, his power is 
irresistible, his word of command is 
conquer,” 1 * 

Or “Manner is the fruit, blushes are the 
blossom : These must fall off before the fruit 
sets” 4 * 

Landor, the literary aristocrat, like his 
great predecessors, Spenser and Milton, 
aspired foe the praise of the worthy only. “I 
shall dine late,” he said, “but the dining room 
will be well lighted, the guests few and 
select.'*™ He does not reach out to the 
multitude, for he demands of his readers a 
highly cultivated sensibility. His style, simple 
and grand most often, , is “never entirely or 
j><jrfecily natural j there is always slight 


smell of the lamp, but of a lamp perfumed 
and undying.” 01 He is too deliberate- and ; - 
conscious an artist to convey the illusion of; > 
spontaneity to his works always. HU style, 
good enough to gracefully and powerfully 

express the obvious emotions or thoughts and '* 

* * * 

ideas, “Is unfitted to present the more complex 
and the evanescent. An uncontrollable. 1 
passion, rapid in exchange of emotion, are .as'? 
much outside his scope as are all the lighter , 
forms of comedy.” 0 - When Landor goes 
beyond his range, his prose becomes stilted 
and unnaturally ponderous. In the dialogue 
“Boccaccio and Petrarca,” Boccaccio addresses 
a dog that comes in during the conversation, 
“Dog : thou hast the colours of a ,magpie 
and the tongue of one ; prythee, be quiet; 
art thou not ashamed And the receding 

dog is described by Petrarca in finished 

prose..“Verily he trots off, comforting his , 

angry belly with his plentous tail, flattened 
and bestrewn under it. He looks back, going; ' 
on, and puffs out his upper lip without'#'.. 

bark.” Sherwood Vines detects in Landor**,? 

4 • « 

style “Some traces of restlessness which set it. 
at a distance from those of the Augustan and. 
early Georgian masters.” 04 But Landor wa® ' 
right when he confidently said, “But one thing; 
is certain, 1 shall have as many readers as I / 
desire to have in other times than ours.”^ 

. i 

Men and women of cultivated sensibility will V 

r V 

continue to turn to the writings of this great ; 
stylist in prose as long as English language:' 
lives and classicism as a literary ideal is valued', 
as it should be. ! > 

1. “Ascham & Lady Jane Grey”. P. 315 ,? 

(imaginary conversations” Ed. bjf ’ 

Sclincourt). 

‘ N 

2. “A History of English Literature** by-/; 

Lovett & Moody P. 338 ; ;:,>?; 

3. “Epicurus, Lcontion, and 

(Imaginary Conversations' Ed. 

Selincourt) P. 111 • ; ‘:>v 
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4. “There I secure my listeners : here my 
thoughts and imaginations’ have their 
free and natural current, and tarry or 
wander as the will invites” :—Epicurus 
in “Epicurus, Leontion, & Terenissa.” 
Ibid. P. 89) 

5. “Epicurus, Leontion, & Ternissa.” 
Ibid. P. 98 

6. “Epicurus, Leontion, and »Ternissa” Ibid. 
V. 114-115;- 

7. Ibid. P. 118 

8. “Epictetus & Seneca” (Ibid. P. 179) 

9. “Epicurus, Leontion, & Ternissa”. (Ibid 
P. 109) 

10. “English Prose” Ed. by Henry Craik. 
Vol. 5. P 199 

11. “Cromwell & Walter Noble”. (’Imaginary 
Conversations, Ed. by Selincourt. P. 353) 

12. “Fra Fillipo Lippi & Eugenius IV” Ibid. 
P. 259. 

13. “The Maid of Orleans & Agnes Sorel” 
(Ibid P. 247) 

14. “Boccacio & Petrarca.” (Ed. by 
Selincourt. P. 235) 

15. “The Maid of Orleans & Agnes Sorel” 
(Ibid. P. 247) 

16. “Walton, Cotton, and Oldways”. Ibid. 
P. 270) 

17. “Cromwell & Walter Noble” (Ibid. P. 353) 

18. “Middleton & Magliabechi.” (lbId. P. 410) 

19. Ibid. P. 408 

20. ‘ ‘Leonora Di Este & & Panigaorla”. 

Ibid. P. 327 

21. “Cromwell & Walter Noble” Ibid.'P. 350 

22. “Cromwell and Walter Noble” 

Ibid. P. 350 

23. “Roger Ascham & Lady Jane Crey. 

Ibid. P. 313 

24. “Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa.” 
Ibid. P. 124 

25. “Bossuet & Duchess De Fontanges” 

. Ibid. P. 383 

26. “History of the Nineteenth Century 
Literature*’ by Prof. G. Saintsbury. P: 102 

27. “Lucullus & Casar.” (Imaginary Conver¬ 
sations. Ed. by Selincourt. P. 164) 


2£. “Peter the Great & A}exis Ibid P. 404 

29. “Melancthon & Calvin” Ibid . P. 312 

30. “Aesop & Rhodope” Ibid P. 13 & 14 

31. Ibid. P.20 

32. “Essex & Spenser.” Ibid P. 335 

33. “Essex & Spenser”. P. 335 

34. Ibid P. 336 

35. “Leonora Di Este & Panigarola” 

Ibid P. 326 

36. “Boccaccio & Petrarca” Ibid P. 233 

37. “Fillippo Lippi & Eugenius IV” 

Ibid P. 289) 

38. Empress Catharins & Princess DashkofF” 
Ibid. P. 431 

39. “Marcellus & Hannibal” Ibid P 135 

40. “Marcellus & Hannibal”. Ibid P 140. 

41. “Fra Filippo Lippi &. Eugenios IV”. 

Ibid. P. 289 

42. “Aesop Rhodope.” Ibid. P, 10 

43. “Fra Fillippo Lippi & Engenius IV” 

Ibid. P. 278 

44. “Aesop Rhodope”. Ibid P. 28 

45. Ibid. P. 

46. “Specimens of English Prose Style” Ed. 
by George Saintsbury. P. 308. 

47. “Aesop & Rhodope”. Ibid. P. 29. 

48. “The Maid of Orleans & Agnes Sorel.’. 
Ibid. P, 247 

49. “The Maid of Orleans & Agnes Sorel.” 
Ibid. P. 247 

50. Quoted in the Introduction to “Imagi¬ 
nary Conversations” Ed. by Selincourt < 
P. XXXVII 

51. “History of the Nineteenth Century” 
by Saintsbury. P. 103. 

52. Introduction by Ernest de Selincourt to 
’Imaginary Conversations by Walter 
Savage Landor. A Selection” P. 
XXXVII. 

53 & 53. A “Boccaccio & Petrarca” 

Tmaginar Conversations* Ed. by 
Selincourt. P. 226 

\ 

54. “The Course. of English Classicism;; by 

Sherwood Vines. x 

55. Introduction by Ernest de Delincofcrt 
to ‘Imaginary Conversations* 

P, XXXVII. 



FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS 


JOSEPH MINATTUR Ph. d.. 

The unwritten and undying laws of God : 
Not of today nor yesterday, the same 
Throughout all time they live : and 

whence they came 
None knoweth. Jophocles* 

A quotation from > Sophocles may have no 
persuasive influence on lawyers trained to 
value judicial precedents and revel in quoting 
judges’ quotations ; but it will persuade them 
to realise that the concept of basic human 
rights has an unquestioned antiquity and that 
even during these early days in the history of 
mankind it was believed that those rights 
would live for ever. 

An opinion expressed by Cicero, a fellow 
lawyer and jurist may be accorded better 
reception by lawyers. He said about natural 
law which enshrines the concept of human 
rights : “True law is right reason in agree¬ 
ment with Nature ; it is of universal applica¬ 
tion, unchanging and everlasting...It is not 
allowable to alter this law nor deviate from it, 
nor can it be abrogated. Nor can we be 
released from this law, either by the Senate 
or by the people. And there will not be 
different laws at Rome and at Athens or 
different laws now and in the future, but one 
eternal and unchangeable law will be valid for 
all nations and for all times/* 2 

What has been believed and acted upon in 
ancient Greece and Rome has come down to 
us through the centuries. 

The Virginia Bill of Rights, 1776, declared 
in Article 1 


1. The Antigone, (translated 

Murray), w. 4-55-58 

2. D* Republlca , III, xxii, 33, quoted in 
. d’Entrevcs, Natural Law (1960) pp. 20-21 

and in W. Friedmann, Legal Theory, 5th 
: EdUfeit <1967) p. 102 


by 

ll. d. d.g.l. Barrister-at-law 

That all men are by nature equally free and 
independent, and have certain inherent rights, 
of which, when they enter into a state of 
society, they cannot, by any compact, deprive 
or divest their posterity ; namely the enjoyment 
of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring 
and possessing property, and pursuing and 
obtaining happiness and safety. (emphasis 
added) 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights speaks of the recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and Inalienable rights 
of all members of the human family/* 
Inviolable basic rights 
It would appear that there is nothing, 
strange in treating basic human rights as 
eternal and not subject to changing moods of 
special parliamentary majorities. 

Gajendragadkar C. J. observed in Sayyan 
Singh v. State of Rajasthan+ that : 

“...unless it is assumed that the relevant 
power (to amend the fundamental rights 
provisions in Part III of the Indian Consti¬ 
tution) can never be included in article 368 
(which sets out the procedure for 
amendment) it would be unrealistic to 
propound the theory that the fundamental 
rights are eternal, inviolate and not within 
the reach of any subsequent constitutional 
amendment/* ■ 

Framers of Constitutions have sometimes 
given expression to such a theory in concrete 
terms, and constitutional lawyers have 
frequently asserted that as the provisions 
enshrining fundamental rights are super 
positive law, they are unamendablc, irrespec- 

3. Preamble of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, (U.N.O.), 1948 

4. A. I. R. 196k S. C. 845 

5. id. at p. 859 
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tive of whether their inviolability is expressly 
provided Tor or not in the Constitution. 

Let us consider two Constitutions to which 
the members of the Constituent Assembly and 
particularly those of the Drafting Committee 
occasionally referred : the Constitutions of 
Japan and Ireland. 

The Constitution of Japan provides : 

The people shall nor be prevented from 
enjoying any of the fundamental human 
rights. These fundamental human rights 
guaranteed to the people by this Constitu¬ 
tion shall be conferred upon the people of 
this and future generations as eternal and 
inviolable rights, (emphasis added) 0 
The Constitution of the Republic of 
Ireland which undoubtedly had a great impact 
on the Directive Principles of State Policy in 
the Indian Constitution speaks of the family 
as “a moral institution, possessing inalienable 
and Imprescriptible fights, antecedent and 
superior to all positive law”. 7 It also declares 
that “man, in virtue of his rational being, has 
the natural right , antecedent to positive law, to 
the private ownership of external goods. 
The exercise of these rights, however, ought in 
civil society to be regulated by the principles 
of social justice.'’ 

The U. S. Declaration of Independence, 
1776 expressly maintains that all men are 
endowed with certain inalienable rights ; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 10 

A number of Constitutions adopted in 

6. Article 11 

7. Article 41, emphasis added. In Ryan v. 
Attorney General , 1965, Irish Reports 294 it 
was explained that ‘inalienable’ means that 
which cannot be transferred or given away 
while ‘imprescriptible’ means that which 
cannot be lost by the passage of time or 
abandoned by non-exercise (at p. 308) 

. 8. Article 43, emphasis added. 

9. Article 43, 2(1) 

10. Par. 2 


recent years have declared in express terms 
that the provisions relating to basic human 
rights are unamendable. 

The Constitution of Lybia provides that 
Article 197 : No proposal may be made to 
review the provisions relating to the 
monarchic form of government, the order 
of succession to the throne, the representa¬ 
tive form of government or the principles of 
liberty and equality guaranteed by this 
Constitution. 

In the Constitution of Somalia it is provided 
that the procedure for amendment cannot be 
applied for the purpose of modifying the 
republican and democratic form of the State 
nor for restricting the fundamental rights and 
freedoms of the citizen and of man sanctioned 
by the Constitution." The democratic 
principles which rule the Republic are 
exempted irom the purview of constitutional 
amendment in Rwanda. 1 - In the Constitution 
of Madagascar 13 . Dahomey", Senegal 1 ’, 
Niger 10 , Tunisia 17 , Ivory Coast l \ Guinea 1 '* 
and Gabon (to cite a few examples) the 
republican form of government is not subject 
to amendment. The ‘basic articles’ in the 
Constitution of Cyprus cannot be amended or 
repealed. ,,J '* 

British Conventions in India . 

It may be askep why the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion does not expressly state so in so many 
words if the provisions relating to fundamental 
rights are conceived as being beyond the 
purview of amendment. The explanation is 
to be found in the history of Indian indepen¬ 
dence and India’s constitution-making. The 

11. Article 105 

12. Article 407. See also Constitution of the 
Central African Republic, Article 37 

13. Article 65 

14. Article 99 

15. Article 89 

16. Article 73 

17. Article 60 

18. Article 73 

19. Article 50$ 19a Article 70; 19b Article 
182 (l) 
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fundamental rights enshrined in Part III of 
the Constitution are certain rights which, in 
the main, remained unformulated in the 
constitutions of the Commonwealth, but 
recognized in judicial decisions. The provi¬ 
sions in Part III may have been thought of as 
being merely declaratory. 

It is familiar learning that in spite of its 
great length and its various provisions made 
in abundant caution, the Indian constitution 
took for granted a number of things, for 
instance, a few of the British constitutional 
conventions. When the Pakistan constitution 

of 195b and the Malavan constitution of 1957 

« 

made clear provisions regarding who should 
be appointed Prime Minister, the Indian 
founding fathers seemed to have assumed 
that India would follow the conventions of 
the British Constitution. It is not doubted 
that they envisaged a parliamentary form of 
government. Though ministerial responsibility 
to the House of the People is emphasised 2U , 
one finds the following constitutional provi¬ 
sions: 

i. The executive power of the Union 
shall be vested in the president.' 20 * 

ii. There shall be a Council of Ministers 
to aid and advise the. President.- 0 ’ 

iii. The Prime Minister shall be appointed 
by the President and the other 
Ministers shall be appointed by the 
President on the advice of the Prime 
Minister.' 20 ' 

iv. The Ministers shall hold office during 
the pleasure of the President.' 2<), ‘ 

These provisions have not been interpreted as 
envisaging a presidential regime for India. 

The Constitution of Malaya, adopted a 
few years later, provided in very clear terms 
that the Yang di-Pertuan Agong (Head of 

20 Article 75 (3) 

20a* Article 53 (1) 

20b. Article 74(1) 

20c. Article 75(1) 
aod. Article 75 (2> 


State) shall first appoint as Perdana Mentri . 
(Prime Minister) to preside over the Cabinet * 
a member of the House of Representatives. 
who in his judgment is likely to command the, , 
confidence of the majority of the members., 
of that House.- 1 . . . In Commonwealth Consti¬ 
tutions adopted in recent years one finds that 
the British constitutional conventions when 
‘received’, are usually set out in some detail. 21 * 

The omission to mention these conventions 
in the Indian Constitution has not been . 
seriously consideted to have detracted from 
the general assumption that India adopted 
a parliamentary form of government modelled 
on Westminster. 

Most of the provisions in Part III were, as 
we have mentioned already, known in judicial 
decisions in the Commonwealth. They were 
decisions fortified by the rule of stare decisis,. 
It is therefore improbable that the members 
of the Censtituent Assembly could have 
conceived the principles found in Part III as 
being merely playthings of a special majority 
of the Parliament (to borrow' HidayatuIIah 
J’s phrase) If any member had any doubts 
about the permanent character envisaged for 
these principles as set out in the Constitution, 
they may have been allayed by Article 13. It 
is of interest to note in this connexion that 
Dr. Dcshmukh introduced an amendment'- 2 
in the Constituent Assembly with a view to 
making the provision regarding property 
unamendable, blit on September 19, 1949, 
he withdrew the amendment/ 2 -* It is unlikely 
that between the introduction of the amend¬ 
ment and its withdrawal, his concept of right 
to property underwent a phenomenal change. 


21. Article 43 (2) (a). Similar provisions are 
found in the Constitutions of Nigeria "■ 
(Article 87), Uganda (Article 61, Kenya: 
(Article 75), Sierra Leone (Article 58) 

21a. See note 21 

22. Amendment No. 212 

22a. See Constituent Assembly Debates, IX* 
37, p.1665 
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Hit wtihdrawal of the amendment may have 
. been induced by his own reflection or by a 
private communication received from 1 
member of the Drafting Committee that as 
the provision was in Part III of the Constitu¬ 
tion, it was already made unamendable. 
Probably -most members of the Constituent 
Assembly had the same attitude to property 
at the one voiced by Sirdar Patel when he 
said that the State might acquire land as 
well as many other things, but would acquire 
them after paying compensation, but would 
not expropriate them.- 1 

The Report of the Nehru Committee 

(1928) stated very clearly that “. 

our first care should be to have our 
fundamental rights guaranteed in a manner 
which will not permit their withdrawal 
under any circumstances.’ 1 M 
It is not surprising if the Constituent Assembly 
accepted and acted upon the views expressed 
in, this Report. This is especially the case 
if as Bhagwati J. considers, the genesis of 
the declaration of fundamental rights is to 
be traced to this report. 2 

Minority rights 

One of the reasons why fundamental rights 
are sought to be provided for in constitutions 
is the fear of minorities that their rights 
would be ignored by majority groups. If the 
members of the Constituent Assembly who 
belonged to some minority group or othef 
felt that the fundamental rights could be 
Easily amended or repealed by a special 
supplied) 

majority of the Parliament, they would have, 
tt all probability, insisted on some better 
nefhod of entrenchment, say, for instance, 

13, Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. I, 
p. 517, quoted by Hidayatulla, J. in 
Golaknath v. Store of Panjab, A.I.R. 1967 
S. C, 1643 at p. 1710 

quoted by Bhagwati J., in Bosheshwar 
Noth y. Commissioner of Income Tax, 
A.I.R, 1959, s. c. 149 at 160 (emphasis 
Ibid. 


the consent of a fairly large number of states. 
It they did not even consider the question of 
including Part III in the proviso to Article 
368 which stipulates the consent of half the 
number of states for amendments of certain 
provisions, and willingly acquiesced in the 
adoption of Article 368 at it is, this could 
only have been on the understanding that 
the provisions relating to fundamental rights 
were unamendable, in case a proposed 
amendment sought to take away or abridge 
any of these rights. The fact that their voice 
would not have probably prevailed against 
the majority groups could not be considered 
a sufficient explanation for their silence. 

Property Rights 

A word about property rights iftay not 
be out of place here. 

As Hidayatullah, J. (as he then was) said, 
the provision regarding the right to property 
should have been placed in a different 
chapter 

Sirdar Patel who appeared to provide for 
adequate compensation if land or other 
property was acquired may have thought that 
the provision should be placed in a chapter 
which contained guaranteed rights incapable 
of curtailment. 

Among basic human rights, right to 
property appears to be the weakest. 2 * 

At least according to one interpretation, 
St Thomas Aquinas considers “the right to 
the acquisition of property as one of the 
matters left by natural law to the State as a 
proper agency for the regulation of social 
life.”-* According to another interpretation- 0 , 

St Thomas does not refer to the legal theory 
of acquisition, but in the view of the Angelic 

26. Golaknath v. State Panlab f op. clt. at 
p. 1710 

27. Hidayatullah, J. in Golaknath case, at p, 
1710 

28. W. Friedmann, Legal Theory , Fifth Edition 
(1967) pp. 100-111 

29. Richard Schlatter, Private Property (1951)) 

. P. 50 
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£>octor, “The ruler wa9 bound by natural 
law to maintain the general system of private 
ownership and direct it for the common good, 
but he was apt bound to respect as a natural 
right the property of any one man ' 0 ”. The 
State, while protecting private property, 
ought to regulate it for the common good. 

Suarez appears to have to an extent agreed 
with St. Thomas when he argued that neither 
division nor community of property was post¬ 
ulated by natural law : "just as, conversely, 
the advantages which show that a division of 
property is better adapted to man’s nature 
and the fallen state, are proof, not that this 
division of ownership is a matter prescribed 
by natural law, but merely that it is adapted 
to the existing state and condition of 
mankind. " :n 

One may also refer to what Jacques 
Maritain has to say about right to property. 

“The right to the private ownership of 
material goods pertains to natural law. in 
so far as mankind is naturally entitled to 
possess for its own common use the 
material goods of nature ; it pertains to 
the law of Nations, or jus gentium 3 in so far 
as reason necessarily concludes in the 
light of the conditions naturally required 
for their management and for human work 
that for the sake of the common good these 
material goods must be privately owned. 
And the particular modalities of the right 
to private ownership, which vary according 
to the form of a society and the state of 
development of its economy, are determined 
by positive law." 1 - 

Aftcr having pointed out that the right to the 
private ownership of material goods is r.ooted 
in natural law, Maritain adds in a footnote : 

The right to the private ownership of 
material goods relates to the human person 
as an extension of the person itself, for 
enmeshed in matter and without natural' 
protection for its existence and its freedom, 
it must have the power to acquire and 
possess in order to make up for the 
protection which nature does not afford it. 
On the other hand, the use of private 
property must always be such as to serve 
the common good, in one fashion or 
another, and to be advantageous to all, for 

loTlbid. 

31, id., p. 181 where Friedmann quotes Suarez, 
Treatise on Laws and Cod the Law-Giver 
mm Book II, Chap. XIV 

and the State (1954) p. 91 


in the first place it is to Man, to the human 
species generally, that material goods ari 
granted by nature.™ . .< 

What prompted the people of Ireland to 
enact in their Constitution the following 
provisions regarding the right to property and 
the exercise of the right is this awareness that 
the use of property should serve the common 
good. 

The Constitution of Ireland, after having 
staled that the State guarantees to pass no law 
attempting to abolish the right of private 
ownership or the general right to transfer, 
bequeath or inherit property says that: 

The State recognizes,, however, that the 
exercise of the rights mentioned...ought, 
in civil society, to be regulated by the 
principles of social justice u 

and that : 

The State, accordingly, may as occasion 
requires delimit by laws the exercise of 
the said rights with a view to reconciling 
their exercise with the exigencies of the 
common good. 3 ' 1 

The Indian Constitution which followed 
in the footsteps of the Irish Constitution in 
adopting a social policy which should guide 
the State in the governance of the country, 
could have also “received’' these provision*- 
It did not adopt the provisions of the Japanese 
Constitution either. Whatever reasons there • 
may have been in not adopting the provisions , 
from the Irish or the Japanese Constitution, 
the provision relating to property rights could 
have been left in a less entrenched position. 
But it may be that Sirdar Patel was of the 
view that the provision should be so « 
thoroughly entrenched as to be practically 
unamendable ; and his view appeared to have 
prevailed. ; v 

Opinion of jurists 

Let us now look at the some of the opinions 
expressed by jurists in recent years in relation 
to the inclusion of basic rights in constitutions, . 

The Basic Law of the Federal Republic of 
Germany states in its first article that the ; 


33. J. Maritain, The Rights of tAan ond Natural ' 
Law (1944) p. 40 

34. Article 43, 2(1) 

35. Articles 43, 2 (2) 

36. See Granvile Austin, The Indian Cons- 
tltutibn : Cornerstone of the Nation, (1966) 
pp. 87 ff. 
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German people acknowledge Inviolable and 
inalienable human rights as the basis of 
every human community, of peace and of 
justice in the world. After listing a number 
of basic rights, it provides that ‘ In no case 
may a basic right be affected in its basic 
content. 57 It also provides that 

An Amendment to this Basic Law by 
which the organisation of the Federation 
into Laender, the basic co-operation of the 
Laender in legislation or the basic principles 
laid down in Articles 1 and 20 are 
affected, shall be inadmissible. 3 * 

1) The dignity of man shall be inviolable. 
To respect and protect it shall be the duty 
of all state authority. 

2) The German people therefore acknow¬ 
ledges inviolable and inalienable human 
rights as the basis of every human 
community, of peace and of justice in the 
world. 

3) The following basic rights shall be 
binding as directly valid law on legisla¬ 
tion, administration and judiciary. 

Article 20 provides : 

!) The Federal Republic of Germany is a 
^democratic and social federal state. 

2) All state authority emanates from the 
people. It shall be exercised by the 
people in elections and plebiscites and by 
means of separate legislative, executive 
and judicial organs. 

3) Legislation shall be limited by the 
constitution, the executive and the 
administration of justice by legislation 
and the law. 

The prevalent juristic opinion in Germany 
appears to be that even if the basic rights were 
not set out in the Constitution, they would be 
rogarded as valid and enforceable as being 
comprised in superpositive law.™ 

A number of German jurists consider that 
constitutional provisions relating to basic 


11. Article 19 (2) 

Article 79 (3). Article 1 reads : 

19. W. Friedmann, Ubergesetz/fchc Rechts- 
grundsatze , Archiv fur Rechts und Sozial- 
philosophie, B. XLI, pp. 34 8 ff; 

H. Mitteis, Uber das hfaturrecht, pp. 30-43; 
H. von Mangoldt, Das Bonner 
Grundgesetz. 2. Aful. B. 1 pp, 70-71 ; 
Wurtembcrger, Das Naturrecht und die 
Rhllosophie der Gegenwart, Juristenzeitung 
1955, pp. 1 ff. See F. Castberg, freedom 
, of Speech In the West , pp. 347 ff. who 
j mentions these jurists 

l * r. « . * * 


human rights are merely declaratory ; 40 if they 
are declaratory only, it would mean that they 
were valid before. And the question arises 
whether they would remain valid in future and 
whether they would be binding on a future 
constituent power. Nipperdey is of the view 
that a future constituent power is bound by 
the principles of natural law. 41 

In an opinion 1 - handed down by the 
Constitutional Court of the Federal Republic 
on October 23, 1951, it was declared that a 
constituent assembly is bound by the supper¬ 
positive fundamental legal principles which 
take precedence over any written law. The 
Court also stated that it recognised the exis¬ 
tence of a super-positive law and that its 
competence extended to measuring the written 
law against such super-positive law. It quoted 
with approval the following passage from a 
decision of the Bavarian Constitutional Court : 
There are fundamental constitutional 
principles which are so essential and are 
such an emphatic expression of a law which 
precedes the constitution that they bind 
even the constituent body and can cause 
other constitutional provisions which are 
not of the same level of importance to be 
void on account of the latter coming into 
conflict with the former. 4 ’- 
It is this super-positive law which has been 
contemplated in Article 19 (2) of the Bonn 
Constitution when it refers to the basic content 
of the basic rights. 

And it is this supper-positive law which 
Antigone had in mind when in answer to 
Ismene’s suggestion : 

“When Creon hath forbid ? ‘This, 
lawlessness.’* 
she said : 

“What right hath he to bar me from 
mine, own ?” 44 

“40. See Castberg, op. c/t., who cites O. Bachof, 
Verfassungswidrige Verfassungsnormcn, 
Recht und Stoat In Geschichte und Gegenwart , 
p. 30 ; A. Hamann, Das Grundgesetz fur 
die Bundesrepublik Deutschland vom 23. 
Mai 1949, p. 65 

41. H. C. Nipperdey, Die Wurde des 
Menschen, in Die Grundrechte, II hrsg. 
von F. . L. Neumann, H. C. Nipperdey, 
U. Scheuner, p. 22 

42. B. Verf. Q.E. 1, 14, at pp. 17 and 18. Sec 
Castberg, op. c/t., p. 359 

43. B. Verf. G. E. 1, 14, at p. 32 

44. Spohodes,, The Antigone * w. 46-47, Gilbert / 
' Murray’s translation. 
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Bihar has an area of 174,03ft square kilo¬ 
metres (<>7,106 sq. miles) with a population of 
40,455,610 according to the census of 1061. 
During the period -of more than *even years since 
the census there ha** been no change in the area 
oi Bihar, while th*. population of the Slate has 
grown to an estimated 55,030,000 and is expected 
to rise to 63,110,000 by the end of the Fourth 
Flan (1074) and to 70,320,000 hv the end of the 
Fiftli Flan (F>70). Bihai accounts ‘fot 5.3J per 
cent of the area of the Indian I ii ion and 10.5ft 
per cent of tin* countix's total population. The 
average density of population (2<>7 persons to a 
square kilometre) in Bihar is, then'fore, higher 
than the all-India average (111. persons to a 
scjuare kilometre). But (lie population is not 
evenly spread out all over Bihar. Almost a quarter 
•. f the State s population is concentrated in one- 
r: hth of ihe area coveting the dislrht* of Saran. 
MuzafTarpur, Darbhanga, Champaran. Monghyr 
(north). Patna and Shahahad. The average density 


of population in the Tiihul Division (which in 
area is roughly comparable to Kerala) is as high 
as 1201 persons to the square mile—higher than 
the average, density of population in Kerala 
(1127 persons per square mile). 

Much of this most densely-populated area 
falls in the region known as North Bihar—i.e., 
districts l)ing to the north of the Ganges, viz., 
Saran, ('hampartn, MuzafTarpur, Darbhonga, 
Sahaisa, Futnea and Monghvr (the subdivisions 
i 1 Begoeiai and Kliagaria lying to the north of 
the Gitngu) . I hen* seven districts with an area 
of 59,312 square kilometres (or about a third of 
the total area of Bihai) accounted for a population 
of 23,322,305 in J%1 comparer! with the total 
population of Bihai of 16,455,010. Thus more 
than half the population of Bihar is found to be 
i • North Bihar. The following table shows the 
density of population in the seven districts of 
north Bihar : 


TABLE I 

Density of Population in North Bihar 1051-1961, 





1951 


1961 



State/ District. 

Area 

Popula¬ 

Density. 

Rank 

Popula¬ 

Density 

Rank 


(Sq. Kme) 

tion. 


in 

tion. 


in 





State, 



State. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

(1 

7 

8 

Muzaffarptir. 

7,812 

3,520,739 

450 

8 

4,118,308 

527 

1 

Saran. 

6,913 

3,155,144 

456 

1 

3,584,918 

519 

3 

Darbhanga. 

8,663 

3,769,534 

435 

4 

4,413,027 

509 

4 

Monghyr, 

10,295 

2,849,127 

277 

6 

3,387,032 

329 

6 

Champaran. 

9,202 

2,515,343 

273 

• 

3,006,211 

327 

7 

Saharsa. 

6,421 

1,308,198 

241 

10 

1,723,666 

318 

8 

Purnea. 

North Bihar 

11.031 

2,254,655 

204 

12 

3,089,128 

280 

12 

Districts. 

69,342 

19,372,650 

326.4 

— 

23,322,305 

398 


Bihar. 

174,088 

38,786,134 

223 

— 

46,455,610 

267 
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During the ten years 1951-61 the average During the intervening period of over seven 
density of population per square kilometre in the years the population of these districts has grown 
State of Bihar had gone up from 223 in 1951 to 267 further, 
in 1961. During the same period the average 
density of population in the districts of north Urbanization. 

Bihar has gone up from 326.4 to 383. 

The vast majority of the people of north 
It would he seen that the most populous Bihar (210 lukhs out of a total of 233 lakhs) 
(.strict in the state is Darhhanga with a popula* live in the rural areas. Only 12.83 lakh persons 
t'on of over 14 lakhs which is closely followed by live in urban area. Urbanization thus has 
Muzaflfnrpur (over 41 lakhs). Except for affected about 5.5 percent of the total population 
Scharsa every other district in north Bihar has of north Bihar which is far below the national 
a population exceeding thirl\ lakhs. These are aveiage and the State aveiage for Bihar (8.43) 
the figures of the census taken in March 1961. 1 lie following table is instinctive: 


TABLE II 

RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION BY DISTRICTS 

in north Bihar, 1901 
(Figures in Brackets show percentages) 


Population. 




i 

1 

1 

Rank. State ' District. 

Total. 

Rural 

(JrbaD. 

1 

0 

<— 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

Darbhanga. 

4,413,027 

4,222.472 (95 68) 

190,555 (4.32) 

2. 

Muzaffarpur. 

4,118,393 

3,929,573 (95.48) 

186,825 (4.58) 

3. 

Saran. 

3,584,918 

3,436,002 (95.82) 

149,916 (4.18) 

4. 

Monghyr. 

3,387.082 

3,011.883 (88.92) 

375,199 (11.08) 

5. 

Puroea 

3,089,128 

2,903,531 (93.99) 

185,597 (6.01) 

6 . 

Champaran. 

3,006,211 

2,860,566 (95.16) 

145.645 (434) 

7. 

Saharsa, 

1,723,566 

1,656,139 (96.09) 

47,427 (3.91) 

Total of North Bihar 





Districts. 

23,322,305 

21,002,166 (94.6) 1,263,164 (5.5) 


Bihar. 


i 


42,541,690 (91,57) 3,913,920 (8.43) 


40,455,610 
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According lo the 1961 census there were 153 over 50,000 but less than 100,0°O each ; 
towns and 07,665 villages in Bihar, Of these 54 ibirlyfive towns had a population of less than 20,000 
towns and 22,703 villages vs ere in North Bihar, each. Between 1951 and 1961 the number of towns* 
Of the 54 towns in North Bihar, two (in the Slate had gone up by 45 of which 9 were 
Muzaffaipur and Darbhanga districts) had a accounted fur by North Bihar districts. The 
population of over one lakh, two (in Saran following table shows the growth of towns in 
and Champaran districts) had a population of Bihar between 1901 and 1961 : 


TABLE III 

GROWTH OB TOWN'S IN NORTH BIHAR 1901-1961. 


State/DBli id 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

Bihar. 

57 

59 

63 . 

U> 

84 

108 

153 

Saian. 

1 

4 

3 

3 

J 

5 

6 

Champaian. 

0 

2 

9 

2 

3 

10 

9 

Muzafla rpur. 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

Darbhanga. 

1 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

6 

Monghvr. 

4 

4 

6 

6 

10 

13 

13 

Saharsa. 

• 

* 

• 

■ 

_ 


• 

Purnea. 

3 

3 

4 

1 

4 

4 

3 

North Bihar 

Distrids-21. 

21 

24 

25 

31 

45 

54 


Sex Ratio. Living Coalition* 

In Sdharsu 1 43.23 per cent), Monghyr 
Bihar with 994 females per 1000 males had (12.75 per cent I, Purnea (40.80 per cent) and 
a favourable sex ratio. Three north Bihar Darbhanga (39.23 per cent) districts the propor- 
districts—Satan (1137 females per 1000 males), tion of households living in one room was higher 
Darbhanga (1059) and Muzaflarpur (1047) had than the State average of 36.33 per cent. The 
more women than men. ,, following table is interesting : 
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TABLE IV. 

Percentage Distribution of Census Households 
According to Number of Rooms Occupied in 1961 
in north Bihar districts. 


Slat e/ District 

One. 

Two 

Three 

More 

Rank in 


Room. 

Rooms. 

Rooms. 

than 

State. 





three 






rooms. 


Bihar. 

36.33 

29.30 

15.40 

18.60 

- 

Saharsa. 

13.23 

32.09 

15.20 

9.34 

6 

Monghyi. 

42.75 

29.92 

13.05 

14.12 

% 

7 

Purnea. 

10.86 

30.67 

I.) . 61< 

12.75 

9 

Darhhaniia. 

V 

39.23 

35.06 

15.09 

JO. 48 

10 

Tvluzaff’ai pur. 

83.27 

35.65 

17.39 

13.54 

12 

Saran. 

28.95 

29.70 

18.68 

22.52 

13 

Champai ari. 

27.71 

31 . 00 

20.68 

26. 15 

14 


Literary. 

Except for Monghvr (which had a 13.98 per 
c ent literacy), the pet rentage of literate 
person* to the total population in every district of 
north Bihar was lower than the State average 
of Jo.39 in J96J. Satan had 13.34 per cent 
literacy, Champaiun 13.10, Muzaffaipur 17.17, 
Darbhanga 16.76, Saharsa 14.01, and Purnea 
16.13. hi the inattci of female literacy again 
the pattern was the same. Monghyr with 7.42 per 
cent female literacy was ahead of the State 
average of 6.90 pei cent, while Saran had 5.73, 
Champaran 4.53, Muzaffarpur 6.52, Darbhanga 


matter of male liteiacv, Chainparan (21.56 per 
cent), MuzulFaipui (23*.32 pei cent), Darbhanga 
'23.37 per cent), Saharsa (23.34 per cent) and 
Purnea (25.52 per cent) lagged behind the State 
average of 29.32 per cent. 

()( 77/ [Hit ion a t /J is tribal ion. 

In Bihar the male workers far outnumber 
the female workers.In fact for every 1000 male 
workers th^re verc only 135 female workers. 
Over 77.5 per cent of the. male workers and 85.9 
per cent of the female workers were employed in 
the primary sector in 1961. The following table 
shows the distribution of workers in the various 


5.80, Saharsa 4.12, and Purnea 5.94. Even in the sectors in the rural areas in 1961 : 
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TABLE V. 

WORKERS IN RURAL AREAS OF NORTH BIHAR. 1%1 


Sector. 

Primary 


State/Distiicl. 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

Bihar. 

AT. 97 

29.72 

Saiau 

56.20 

28.01 

Champaran 

OH. OB 

26.58 

Muzaffaipur 

07.55 

16.77 

Daibhanga 

01.16 

20.04 

Monghx i 

51. fit 

24.87 

Sahara a 

55.1 ] 

52.78 

Purnea 

05.67 

19.40 


Thru* is thus a preponderance of the primary 
wrrlor in (hr einplo)men I of prison^ in the rural 
iieas which L, of n»uiM\ what is to he expected 
in a ptedomin.mil) agi irulfuial region. Fapii 
in the occupation in urban aiea* in lhe.se. districts 
the primary *u lot plus* an inmdinalel) huge 
role. In Bihar as a whole less than 20 per rent of 



Sec to r. 


Sector. 


Secondary 

Tertiary 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

4 

5 

(> 

7 

T.27 

2.56 

6.76 

1.72 

J. 51 

5.52 

5.82 

1.51 

5. 15 

l. 52 

4.49 

0.88 

1.78 

5.10 

6.29 

1.51 

•1.85 

5.52 

4.58 

1.85 

1.92 

5.51 

9.01 

2.52 

2.91 

1.70 

5.81 

1.60 

.1.8.) 

2.57 

9.08 

1.63 


the wothers in the urban areas weie in the 
primary ‘•erlot. fn cter\ distrhl of north Bihar 
extepi Mu/allarpnr and Darbhanga it was 
exceeded. The following table shows the 
pen tillage <*f woihei^ undei different sectors in 
uiban aieas in 1901 : 

- * 


Stale/Distiict. 


1 

Bihar. 


Saran 

Champaran 

Muzaffarpur 

Darbhanga 

Saharsa 

Purnea 

Monghyr 


TABLE M. 

WORKERS IN l BRAN AREAS IN NORTH BIHAR. 1901 


Primary 

Sector 


Male 

Female 

2 

3 

14.06 

4.75 

J 4.16 

7.33 

20.13 

8.46 

JO.77 

2.22 

7.45 

1.30 

21.71 

12.33 

14.23 ' 

3.15 

17.08 

3.36 


Secuiu.hu > 

Sector 


Male 

Female 

4 

5 

24.73 

3.47 

21. ’A) 

3.53 

21.81 

2.81 

20.06 

1.58 

23.11 

6.84 

14.66 

2.40 

21.67 

2.o0 

25.92 

4.29 


lYrtiary 

Sector 


Male 

Female 

6 

7 

47.20 

5.79 

47.68 

5.41 

41.53 

5.26 

59.19 

6.18 

53.80 

7.50 

45.18 

3.78 

54,61 

3.74 

43.41 

5.94 
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Lower Standard . 

Within Bihai the position of the north 
Bihar districts presents an unfavourable picture 
in many re>nrrls. In the State as a whole 
there were 2.85 medical institutions (including 
hospitals, dispensai ie*, primary health centres 
and child welf-irt centres and tuberculosis clinics) 
per 10,0(10 occupied residential houses in 1961* 
Except for Sahaisa (2.22) all the other six 
noith Bihar districts had a lower availability : 
Darbhanga — 2.68 : (Tam pa ran—2.63; Monghyr 
— '2.50; Muzaffaipui—2.28 ; Saran—2.27; and 
Purnea—2.19. Similar was the situation in the 
matter of availability of hospital beds per lakh 
person** in 1961. The uveiago for Bihar was 21.87 
—it was lowei in the cu»e of every north Bihar 
district : Daibhanga- 21.23 ; Saharsa- -15.61 ; 
Champaran—12.77 : Satan -12.33 ; Monghyr— 
9.65 : Purnea—8.22 ; and Muzaffarpur—7.72. 
The Slate am age lor doctors per lakh of population 
was 17.73. It wa« lower in eveiy north Bihar 
distii<t: Darbhanga—11.22; Saran— 38.58; 
Puriiea—35.71 ; Muzaffarpur—33.53 ; Saharsa 
—2f>.14 ; and (Jiamparun—18.93) 

In the matter of primary school enrolment 
(propoilion of childun in age group 5 —14 at 
the level <>f primal v education I all the north 
Bihar districts except Monghyr (26.-14 per cent) 
and Saran (25.67 per cent) had a lower percen¬ 
tage than the Stall* average (25.47 per cent), 
Champaran (25.38 person}, Purnea (24.08 per 
cent), Muzaffarpur 123.67 per cent), Saharsa 
(23.62 per eenlj and Darbhanga (21.41 per 
Cent). Simihr wa» the situation in respect of 
post-primary enrolment of population of age 
group 15—29. Saran (10.51 per cent) and 
Monghyr (9.38 per »ent) showed an average 
higher than the State average (8.87 per cent) 
for Bihar in 1%1. Muzaffarpur (8.79), 
Darbhanga (8.2 1 f , Champaran (6 .74), Saharsa 
(6.30) and Purnea (5.05) were lagging behind* 
In the matter of number of teachers per 1000 
students at the primary level of education in 
1961 except for Darbhanga (19.61) and 
Monghyr (18.78) all the oilier north Bihar 


districts had a less favourable distribution than 
the. State average of 18.76 teachers per 1000 
students at the primary level of education in 
1961. Saharsa had 18.18, Champaran 18.09, 
Muzaffarpur 17. 15, Purnea 17.00 and Saran 
15.66. 

Inter-district Inequality. 

Bihar ha* the lowest per capita income 
among all the Slates of India. Within Bihar some 
aieas ate poorer than others. The most 
distressed areas, writes Dr. Kcdarnath Prasad in 
his detailed *rudy of the economy of Bihar, are 
Daibhanga, Saharsa. Champaran, Saran (all 
falling within noith Bibar) and Palaiuau. Only 
Purnea in north Bihai was an exception. (See 
Kcdarnath Prasad : ECONOMICS OF A 
BACKWARD ECONOMY (A ease study of Bihar 
in lelation to other States in India'l, Voi. II 
Calcutta, 1968.p. 448). In the matter of per 
capita income the tanking of the districts falling 
within north Bihar was • in order of prosperity) 
as follows : Purnea Bs. 192 (3) ; Saharsa 

178 (4) ; Champaran Hs. 133 (11) ; 

Monghyi Rs. 113 (13) ; Muzaffarpur Rs. 102 
114( ; Saran and Darbhanga each Rs. 96 (15). 
Thus except fc»- Purnea and Saharsa all the other 
districts of north Bihai had a per capita income 
lower than the State aveiage -of Rs. 149 in 
1965-66 (Kcdarnath Prasad. Op. Cil . p. *450). 

Extreme Inequality in Rural A re as. ■ 

An idea of the agrarian situation is given 
by a comparison of the agricultural holding per 
capita in rural areas in 1961 and the acreage per 
cultivating household in the different distri¬ 
cts. Taken Bihar as a whole the agricultural 
holding per capita in rural areas in 1961 was 0.47 
acre ; in Champaran it was 0.52 acre ; Purnea 
0.48 acre; Saharsa 0.44 acre; Muzaffarpur 
0 38 acre ; Saran 0.35 acre ; Darbhanga 0.35 
acre and Monghyr 0.47 acre. Compare with this 
the acreage per male cultivator which was 2.87 
acres for the whole of Bihar, 3.20 acres for 
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Cfaamparan, 2.93 acres for Purnea, 2.86 acres Bihar districts. Five of the seven districts of north 
for Darbhanga. 2.59 acres for MuzafTarpur, 2.59 Bihar had a smaller length of railways for 10,000 
acres for Sahnrsa, 2.12 acres for Saran and 3.18 imputation than the State average of 1.02 
acres for Mongbyr. , Kilometres. The following table shows the length 

of railways n the different districts of north 
Transport. Biliax : 

Transport was very underdeveloped in north 

TABLE \II. 

Kilometres of Railways per 10,000 Population 1961. 

State/ LKatriot. Kilometres of Rank in 

length of Railway* Railways per State, 

in Kilometres. 10,000 popu¬ 

lation 

Bihar. 

4,733 

1 02 


Purnea 

431 

1.10 

5 

Mongh) r 

431 

1.27 

6 

Saran 

318 

0 so 

11 

Champainn 

227 

0.70 

14 

Darbhanga 

292 

0.60 

15 

Saharst 

292 

0.55 

16 

MuzafTarpur 

228 

0.54 

17 

Similar wa- the 

situation with regard to e\rry district of north 

Bihar* The following 

road mileage. Except 

for Champaran the kilome- 

table shows llv length 

of roads in each north 

Ires of surfaced road- 

* per 10,000 population was 

Bihar district ;nd the length of roads per 10,000 

lower than th* Stale 

average of 2.70 Kms. in 

TABLE 

population : 

VIII. 


Kilometre® 

surfaced roads per 

!0,0OO population in 

north Bihar 1961. 

State/District. 

Kilometres of 

Kilometies of 

Rank in 


Surfaced Roads. 

Surfaced Roads 
IVr 10, C00 
Population. 

State. 

Champaran 

816 

2.71 

8 

Monghyr 

732 

2. JO 

32 

Sahara*. 

354 

2.05 

13 

Saran 

725 

2.02 

14 

Purnea 

620 

2.01 

15 

MuzafTarpur 

723 

1.77 

16 

Darbhfioga 

696 

1.58 

17 

Bihar, 

12,527 

.2.70 
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view of the industrial backwardness of 
north Bihar and its economic underdevelopment 
i» is not surprisin'* to find that the north Bihar 

district'' had a smaller number of motor vehicles 
registered per 100O population. There were 
26,136 motor \chicles in Bihar in 1961, making 

a State average of 0 3t> vehicle per 1000 persons. 
Of these 5,331 were in north Bihar (Muzaffarpur 
1981—average 0.18 per 1000 persons; 

Chnmpaian 861 faverage 0.29) : Purnea 686 

(0.22) *, Saran 66*1 (0.18) : Monghyr 523 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1069 

(0.15) ; Darbhanga 543 (Q. 12V and Saharsd 
79 (0 05). 

Agricultural Output . 

The gross value of agricultural output in 
Bihar in 1960-01 was Rs. 324.46 crores. The 
districts of mrlli Bihar, which account for more 
than half the population and which have agri¬ 
culture as the mainstn} accounted for Rs. 135.21 
crores t i.e. less than half the total) worth gross 
value oi agricultural output. The following 
table is interesting : 


TABLE IX, 

Gross value of Agricultural Output per cultivating 

Household in north l'thar in Wlitt-fil: 

State/District. Number of cultivating Gross value Gross 


Households. 


Bihar 

5,786,72: 

Muzaffarpur ••• 

549,215 

Champaran •*• 

392,235 

Saran 

505,040 

Darbhanga ••• 

568,805 

Saharsa 

221,040 

Purnea 

366,535 

Monghyr 

380,310 


Except in Champaran (Rs. 723.34) the 

gross value per cultivating household in every 
district of noith Bihar was lower than the State 
average of Rs. 360.70. In Saharsa it was the 
lowest at Rs. 201.78. The gross value per 
cultivator in Rihai was Rs. 313.12 in 1960*61. 
The Stale average of gloss value of agricultural 
output per cultivator was exceeded in Champaran 
(Rs. 468.88), Darbhanga (Rs. 364.67) and 
Monghyr (Rs. 339.77). The gross value per 
cultivator in Saran was only Rs, 291.08, 


of out put 

value per 

in lakhs 

cultivating 

of Rupees. 

3 

Household 
in rupees 

4 

32,446.22 

560.70 

1,966.38 

355.21 

2,837.22 

723.34 

2.273.15 

449.20 

2,328.10 

405.98 

446.03 

201.78 

1,608.73 

438.90 

2,001.51 

528 91 


Muzaffarpur R>. 282.39, Saharsa Rs. 107.75 

and Purnea Rs. 284.85. Inasmuch as Purnea 
*7.57 acres) ard Saharsa (6.07 acres) had a 
larger area of Jand per cultivating household it 
would mean that agriculture was rather more 
inefficient in those districts. Taking Bihar as a 
whole the acreage per cultivating household was 
4.85 acres ; it was .3.28 acres in Saharsa, 4.50 
in Champaran, 3.58 in Muzaffarpur, 3.58 in 
Darhhanga, 6.07 in Saharsa, 7.57 in Purnea and 
5.25 in Monghyr. f \ 
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New IT. S. A. Oajjinf/i 

President-elect of the V. S. A., Mr. 
Richard M. NIxod, made public hia selection 
of the new cabinet early in December 1 9b 4. 
William P. Rogers heads this new cabinet 
as Secretary of State and Melvin Laird 
will be Secretary of Defence. As these two 
members are the most important custodians 
of the l S. A. administration we reproduce 
below certain facts about them as provided 
by the Lnited States Information Service. 

William P. Se< it eta k\ 

«'»e State : 

In his book "Six Crises,” President-elect 
Nixon describes William Pierce Rogers as 
a cool man under pressure who has excellent 
judgement. 

Mr. Nixon knows his 55-year old Secre¬ 
tary of State designate perhaps better thau 
any other man appointed to his cabinet. 
They are long time friends. 

They have followed careers surprising!) 
parallel and have been close to each other 
in their official and social lives. 

They first met when both were navy 
lieutenants in training in 1942 at Quonset 
Point, Rhode Island. 

After World War IT, Mr. Rogers became 
chief counsel to the Senate’* Special Commi¬ 
ttee to investigate the National defence 
programme. 

As an investigator, Mr. Rogers was 

known for his scrupulous non-partisanship 


and fairness to witnesses. The Xrtr York 
Time* said in 1952 that "he has impressed 
both Republicans and Democrats in Cong¬ 
ress as one of the best investigators to 
climb Capitol Hill.” 

Mr. Nixon and Mr. Rogers sat together 
in President EisenhowcTs Cabinet as Vice* 
President and Attorney General. It was 
Mr. Rogers to whom Vice President Nixon 
turned for advice and support when Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower suffered his first heart 
attack in lu55 and a stroke in 1958. 

Following President Eisenhower’s 1952 
election victory, Mr Rogers was named 
Deputy Attorney General and became 
Attorney General in 1957. 

Mr. Rogers’ ability to get along with 
Congress was put to a test when he nego¬ 
tiated with Congressional leaders to draft 
the Civil Rights Bill that was enacted in 
1957. Although unable to get as strong a 
law as the Eisenhower administration wanted 
he was instrumental in getting the Senate 
to pass legislation more stringent than it had 
intended to produce. He is known as strong 
advocate of civil rights and personal 
liberties. 

When he becomes America's 55th Sec¬ 
retary of State, Mr. Rogers will not be the 
first former Justice Department official to 
join the State Department. For instance, 
Nicholas Katzenbach moved from Attorney 
General to Under Secretary of State during 
tho Johnson administration. 
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Mr. Rogers’ foreign affairs experience 
includes membership on the 1967 U. S. 
delegation to the United Nations. That 
same year he was a member of the IT. N. 
adhoc committee on South Africa. TFe has 
visited Togo, Mali, Guinea. Senegal and 
Nigeria. 

Mr. Rogers was born June 23, 1913. 

Just as Mr. Nixon achieved his law dcaree 
at Duke University on scholarship, Mr. 
Rogers won a scholarship to Cornell Uni¬ 
versity Liw School, where he was placed 
fifth in his class. 


Melvin 


L.\flift, Sf.i KEI’ALY OF 


Deie.vi. 


Melvin R. Laird—America s next Secre¬ 
tary of Defence is a veteran legislator, 
Republican Party leader, author and editor, 
as well as an expert on education, health and 
national security. 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
once cited him as one of 12 Americans beat 
qualified to be President of the United 

States. 

Presideut-elect Richard M. Nixon juat 
l named the Ifi-year-old Congressman from 
Wisconsin to head the world’s most power¬ 
ful defence force when the new administra¬ 
tion takes office on January 20. 

As defence chief, Mr. Laird will succeed 
Clark Clifford at the Pentagon in supervi¬ 
sing the activities of 1.9 million military and 
civilian personnel in the IT. S. Army, Navy 
and Air Force. 


Mr. Laird was born September 1, 1923, 
at Omaha Nebraska. Shortly after gradu¬ 
ation in 1912 from Carleton College 
(Northfield, Minnesota) with a bachelor of 
arts degree in political science, enlisted in 


the 0. S. Navy and two years later won a 
commission as a junior officer. 

He took part in five battles in the Paci¬ 
fic and was twice wounded. 

Mr. Laird is the author of a book—"A 
House Divided : America's Strategy Gap”, 
published in 1962—which calls for unity in 
America’s foreign policy and military 
strategy. He also edited “The Conservative 
Papers” published in 1 %L His latest book 
is “Republican Papers/’ a compilation of 
papers by academics and members of 
Congress on U, S. domestic problems. 

As a ranking Republican member oi 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
National Defence, he has had close contact 
with the annual Defence Department budget 
and has had considerable influence on the 
form and often the content of that budget 
when it is sent to the House floor for a vote. 

Several years ago, he was instrumental 
in increasing the funding for the Polaris 
submarine programme, thus making it 
possible to put that deterrent force on sta¬ 
tion at an earlier date than planned. 

Although a firm advocate of a strong 
military force for defence of the free world, 
Mr. Laird is no “hawk.” lie is very much 
concerned with America’s social programmes. 

He has served on the House Appro¬ 
priations Subcommittee on Health, Educa¬ 
tion, and Welfare—which along with defence 
appropriations accounts for more than two 
thirds of tho entire Federal Government 
budget each year. 

Mr. Laird has received the 15th Annual 
Albert Lasker Medical Research Aftard, 
the Distinguished Service Award of the 
American Political Science Foundation, the 
Presidential citation of the 2LOOO*memberj 
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American Public Health Association and the 
Distinguished Service Award of thfc National 
Education Association. 

He is known as a Congressman with a 
phenomenal memory for facts and one who 
does his home work on bills he submits for 
legislation. 

His facts and figures on governmental 
operations are often reputed to be more 
accurate than those offered by experts, and 
Congressmen from both political parties 
listen when he speaks. 

In 195?, he was elected a delegate to 
the Republican National Convention and 
served on the party’s platform committee. 
That same year he was elected to the l 1 . S. 
House of Representatives and was assigned 
(o the Appropriations Committee. 

His voting record is considerad basically 
conservative, but he has also stood for social 
legislation. In 1%1, as chairman of his 
party's platform committee he is reported 
to have insisted that the platform stress 
effective implementation of the civil rights 
law as passed by Congress. 

Mr. Laird served in the Navy during 
the World War II. He won a commission 
and was awarded the Purple Heart Medal. 

BuiiAlN KE< OKMSKb HlNDr-Ml SUM 
It KUO ION 8 

In then new syllabus of Religious Edu¬ 
cation the British authorities have now given 
recognition to Hinduism and Islam. The 
following facts are taken from the British 
Information Service Press releases. 

Recognition of the part that Hindu and 
Muslim children are playing in the multi- 
raoial school life of Britain is made in the 


new Agreed Syllabus of Religious Education 
published by the Inner London Education 
Authority. 

At a Press Conference to introduce the 
syllabus- which replaces that of 17—the 
authority's Stall Inspector of Religious 
Education, Mr. H. J. Serogie said the situa¬ 
tion had been changed by the cultures and 

religions represented by the pupils in London 
schools. 

"We have therefore addressed ourselves 
to a multi-cultural, multi-religious commu¬ 
nity/' he oaid. in a class that might be 
predominantly Muslim or Hindu, our whole 
programme will be much affected. 

Mr. Serogie stressed that any paient 
could exercise the right to a*k for pupils 
to be excused religious instruction. 

The 95-pages syllabus, which includes 
sections on Hinduism and Islam and lists for 
further reading, says that the immigrant child, 
just because of hie different background and 
experience, may have much of value to 
contribute to religious studies in the school, 
and the different nationalities in the class¬ 
room could provide a breadth of experie¬ 
nce beyond that of the London child. 

Wom.h Pun e Ru r 

The November Rice Bulletin published 
by the Commodities Division of the 
Commonwealth Secretariat in London gives 
us the following information (as reproduced 
by the Press release of the British Infor¬ 
mation services.) 

The latest estimates show that world 
production in 1967-6S, outside China and 
the Soviet Union, was some 3J per cent 
above the previous record crop in 1964-65. 

Recent reports of 1968-69 crops indi- 
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cate that the harvest may be about the same 
as the previous record though in some coun¬ 
tries the prospects are rather mixed. It is 
too early to forecast the level of trade 
next year, says the report. 

Referring to production in detail, tiie 
Bulletin says that for India the final esti¬ 
mate of the rice acreage and production 
recently released by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, revealed that the area under rice 
in J967-o8 was 90.7 million acres, an 
average of 1 per cent compared with the 
corresponding estimate of 1966-67. The 
rise in acreage was shared by all States 
except Uttar Pradesh and was due to good 
planting weather. The final milled out-turn 
also rose substantially amounting to 37.3 
million tons against 30 million tons in the 
previous season. The improved out-turn 
was largely attributable to the bigger 
acreage, higher yields through increased 
use of fertilisers and generally favourable 
weather conditions during the season. 

The report adds that in view of the 
unbalanced rains in many parts of India, 
it is now feared that the 1968-09 crop of 
all food-grains will not reach the target of 
102 million tons as was expected earlier. 
The current estimates, however, indicate 
that the 1968 69 food-grain crop should be 
at least as large as in 1967-68 when it 
totalled 95 million tone, of which the output 
of milled rice formed about 40 per cent 

On the subject of imports, the report 
says that arrivals in the 6rst two quarters of 
1968 iu a number of main importing coun¬ 
tries, including India, declined sharply. India 
was to receive 25,000 tons of rice from 
the Philippines between October and 
November. 


Russian Note to Britain 

When the British public expressed their 
disapproval of Russias invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakian territory in order to stop the 
political economic reforms that the liberally 
inclined people of Czechoslovakia were 
trying to introduce , the Russians did not 
like the unfriendly gestures made by the 
British people. These act& were purely on a 
socio-cultural level and had nothing to do 
with the international political relations 
between Britain and the U. S, S. R. The 
Russians, however, considered that they 
should take diplomatic notice of these 
“unfriendly acts” of the British public and 
a Soviet Note was handed to the British 
Ambassador about a month back complain¬ 
ing about what the British weekly OtianUan 
referred to as follows * “If it were not bo 
silly the Soviet Note*••would be a preposte¬ 
rous document. In effect the Russian 
Government is saying that the British Gov¬ 
ernment and people have stopped loving 
Russia because of what happened to 
Czechoslovakia. This the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment says, is an un-friendly act, we ought 
to be ashamed of ourselves, and the British 
Government should see to it that all these 
unfriendly thoughts are quelled.” „ 

Britain is a democracy which observes 
the maintenance of human rights in its own 
territory and for its own people. The British 

Government, therefore, cannot force the 
British people to continue the friendly social- 

cultural relations that have been growing 
between Russia and Britain since Stalin 
ceased to be the dictator in that country. 
After the Czechoslovakian incident the 
British cancelled many programmes by 
which dancing and musical teams from both 
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countries had been due to perform in each 
other’s principal cities. It was a sort of 
cultural boycott against which the British 
Government could do nothing. 

Chinese Tv if of Ii.i M \nni;i:s 

lu the olden days when Chinese men kept 
long pigtails, smoked opium and forced 
their women to bandage their feet in order 
to stop their growth from childhood and 
remain tiny and childlike ; the European 
nations used the C hinese as their villains in 
their cheap literature. \’o doubt their 
literature could not be considered as docu¬ 
mentary for the reason that Europeans always 
concocted tales of horror and evil social 
practices against all nations of Asia. This 
was d«»nc so that they could exploit these 
nations with impunity and in order to keep 
their home population satisfied that if force 
was us'*d by the imperial armies in Asia, 
*t was for the establishment of a higher 
civilisation in a land iu which sins, crimes, 
and social evils predominated. The 
Chinese villains were fond of practising 
inhuman tortures upon their victims. Peo 
pic disappeared and were never seen again 
and (piitc often Chinese assassins trailed 
their human targets across the oceans and 
killed them by the strangest of means. It 
would appear that these Chinese Character* 
were built on some rudiments of facts. 
Chinese torture, for instance, was a reality 
and compared to what the Chinese did, the 
American third degree method would be quite 
painless and humane. Now after more than 
half a century of social and political reforms 
the Chinese are again looking up to regain 
their fame as the world's most competent 
villains. Chinese torture has come back 
into practice and people quite often die in 


China after being interrogated, kept in 
solitary confinement or brain washed. The 
physiological reactions of Chinese methods 
of psychological inducements as applied to 
political suspects or persona non-grata 
quite often prove fatal. 

Recently, that is during the last few years 
a large number of Europeans and Americans 
have just vanished in China. The Chinese 
Government, of course cannot find any trace 
of these missing persons, and they would 
not permit the use of any international 
organisation to look for them. There are 
some persons who were in China under 
diplomatic protection but such protection 
has no meaning in China. In international 
practice if any persons claiming diplomatic 
immunity art contrary to the interests of 
the host country, they arc just sent out 
The Chinese habit of playing with their 
liberty or personal safety is utterly in 
violation of accepted rules and custom of 
diplomatic exchanges of foreign service 
personnel. Why the nations of the West 
tolerate all this peculiar behaviour is not 
understood by lay people. One would expect 
normally that most nations would break off 
diplomatic relations with China when their 
representatives were treated by China in a 
manner contrary to all set rules of inter¬ 
national courtesy and decent behaviour. 
The only reason why diplomatic relations 
are not severed may be that the civilised 
world thinks it would be very dangerous if 
China were allowed to develop her evil 
genius in an entirely secluded raacner. 
Representatives of other states, therefore, 
have to stay in China even at some personal 
risks, so that China did not forget that another 
world existed with different standards of 
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morality, human rights, justice and fair 
dealing. 

The number of British subjects who are 
either imprisoned or are not traceable must 
be over a dozen, Mr. Antony Grey is kept 
under house arrest and consular people can 
see him about once a year or so. China 
haB not given any reason for this barbarous 
behaviour. Mr. Eric Gordon, Mrs. Gordon 
and their V2 year old son cannot be traced. 
A representative of the Foreign Languages 
Press, Mr. David Crook is also a Victim of 
Chinese disregard for the accepted rules 
of international etiquette. There are many 
persons belonging to other European coun¬ 
tries who have suffered a similar fate and 
all governments of the countries concerned 
are protesting complaining and making for¬ 
mal enquiries about the fate of their 
nationals. They are hoping the Chinese 
will sooner or later listen to them ; but so 
far there has been no response from the. 
Chinese, 

Lin: T.wfiAV i in M*nv Land- 

Life Insurance has become an established 
economic institution iu u! 1 civilised coun¬ 
tries of the world. People with families 
and responsibilities for making provisions 
for themselves in old age and for the 
family members in case of the premature 
death of the bread winner, take out life 
insurance policies as a dependable method 
of effecting savings and as a protective 
measure against emergencies. In many 
advanced countries, social security measures 
have now attained elaborate ramifications ; 
but those have not interfered with the growth 
of Life Insurance. This will be clear from 
a study of the figures relating to Life 
Insurance in countries like Denmark, France, 


Germany, Netherlands, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the U. S. A., which are appen¬ 
ded. In most countries Life Insurance is 
carried on by great institutions which arc 
controlled by joint stock companies. There 
is also legislation in most countries which 
guarantee the share of the policy holders in 
the profits of these companies. In India too 
we had legislation which enabled all policy 
holders to participate in the profits of the 
Insurance Companies. Now that India has 
nationalised Life Insurance, this participa¬ 
tion in profits still continues. 

A comparative study of Life Insurance 
in several countries will enable us to under¬ 
stand the nature of the growth of this branch 
of human economic activities during the 
twenty years 1046*06. We are giving the 
approximate figures in millions of the curren¬ 
cies of the different countries as well as in 
U. S. A for IfMiti to make the work of 
comparison easy. '/['able at Page 13'*) 

A simple calculation will ghow that among 
the countries mentioned insurance coverage 
is highest iu the U. S. A., being $ 5182 per 
capita (1966; The next in order of quanta 
of per capita coverage are Panada S 3768, 
Sweden S 3377, Netherlands S 1553, Austra¬ 
lia $ 1541), U. JC. 8 1 41)2, Japan § 808, Den¬ 
mark 8 650, Germany (W) H 618, France 
S 565, Italy S 131), Mexico $ 85, India $ 12 
and Pakistan 7. That the presence of social 
security arrangements have 110 bearing ou 
the growth of Life Insurance is shown 
clearly by the fact that most of the countries 
which have excellent social security 
provisions also show high per capita Insur¬ 
ance coverage. The close relationship 
between national prosperity and the spread 
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Country Population Currency 1940 1956 


Australia 

in 

millions 

11.75 

$ A 1075 

5103 

Canada 

20.0 

SC 11094 

30513 

Denmark 

5.0 

Kroner 4915 

SB 5 5 

France 

50.0 

Francs 2137 

25383 

Germany 

59.7 

DM 

37307 

(W) 

India 

500 0 

Rupees G 510 

12012 

Italy 

53 G 

Lire '>9100 

1301622 

Japan 

100.1 

Yen SG210 

2703211 

Mexico 

15 <; 

JVoe 11S2 

7 3M 

Nether- 

lands 

12.5 

Guilders 920b 

20620 

Pakistan 

1000 

Rupees 

594 

Sweden 

7.7 

Kronor b09 4 

235::; 

United 

Kingdom 

51 A 

l Sterling 5300 

10*00 

United 

States 

190 0 

1 S* 170061) 

412630 


1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 Equivalent 
in U.S.£ 

in 1966 

11850 

13391 

15015 

16750 

18597 

60123 

66503 

74075 

81684 

75368 

14717 

16401 

19048 

22444 

3245 

90000 

106500 

12340 

i140000 

28271 

987 JO 

312928 

130854 

147:518 

37093 

35710 

36368 

40814 

46040 

6077 

3260284 

3674455 

4129260 

4700000 

7527 

13796969 

17880635 

23433606 

29306919 

80847 

23125 

2*030 

43991 

49210 

3940 

52990 

5**600 

66300 

73000 

20199 

2058 

2612 

2942 

2942 

702 

100000 

115000 

131194 

140000 

27027 

39470 

22210 

24720 

27810 

77593 

73062> 

797S08 

900554 

984689 

CO 

cc 

C7S 


of the Insurance habit would be clearly 
shown up by a comparison of total National 
income with the total Insurance borne by the 
people of the countries concerned. India's 
poverty and the tremendous population she 
has account for her low place in the world 
of Insurance. India iucreafled her total 
Insurance coverage by about 400$ during 
the period 195(5 i960. This compares 
well with the growth of Insurance during 
the same period of some other countries, 
such as, U. S. A. 250$, U. K. 300%, Sweden 
550%, Mexico (500 and Japan 1050%. The 
fact that India has little social security 
arrangements should point to her greater 
requirement for Life Insurance ; but that 
does not seem to be the case. With a total 
coverage of about 1500 crores the anoual 


premium paid by the people of India for 
Life Insurance would be about Rupees two 
hundred twenty five crores. The figures pub¬ 
lished by the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India in their Report and Aeronnts for the 
year ended 'Usl Mm eh l'Mi S corroborate this 
theoretical estimate. The field that is avail¬ 
able for the expansion of the Life Insurance 
business in India can be measured by refer¬ 
ence to the number of people who have an 
income of Rs. 200 per month or more and 
the number of persons among them who 
may take out Life Iusurauce Policies. Let us 
assume (and this assumption is very close to 
facts) that thirteen per cent of our population 
that is about 70 million persous have the 
sort of income which may enable them to 
take out life policies of, say, Rupees two 
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thousand on an average. That makes Rupees 
one hundred forty thousand million or 
fourteen thousand crorea. We have now 
about one third of that amount in our total 
coverage in Life Insurauee. With additions 
to our national income and population the 
fourteen thousand crores should reach a 
figure above twenty thousand crores in the 


ten years ending 1976. If our total cover¬ 
age reaches nine thousand crores by then we 

should be considered to be progressing in 
a suitable manner. When we examine the 

figures of annual growth, what do we find ? 
The following figures of total sums assured 

with bonuses, year by year, are taken from 
the Report and Accounts referred to above. 
The estimates of growth are ours. 


Year ending 

Total Buns? assured 

Approximate growth 


with bounses in crorea 

over previous year 

31. 3.1904 

3571 


31. 3. 1905 

3878 

m 

31. 3. ] 900 

4394 

| 0 <r 

1 — o 

31. 3. 1907 

17 ill 

S/o 

31.3. 1968 

5240 

.11% 


The rate of progress would suggest that 
by 1976 our total of coverage would 
certainly exceed nine thousand crores. 
It may even reach fourteen thousand crores 
quite comfortably. But we have to make 
allowances for growth of population and of 
the total national income before we can 
arrive at any estimate of our overall relative 
position in the world of Insurauee in 1976. 
If the population goes upto 650 or 700 
million by then and the total national product 
to 30000 or 35000 crores our relative posi¬ 
tion may still remain, at its present last but 
one place in the world's list of insuring 
communities. This of course can be expec¬ 
ted as a natural outcome of allowing national 
economic resources to go waste in an utterly 


unimaginative and unintelligent manner. The 

growth of insurauee is vitally connected with 

the growth of the economy. If 600 million 

persons produced only 300000 million rupees 

worth of values, the average would be only 
Rs. 500 per capita per annum. This does 

not make the nation economically capable 

of taking out policies in a wide spread 
manner. If one person in three took out a 

policy for an average two thousand rupees 

the total would go to 200*2000 — Rs. 400000 
million rupeees, i. e.. 40000 crores. Our 

development in the field of insurance by 1976 

to a total coverage of 14000 crores would still 

keep us in a low position. Unless 200 million 

persons have an annual income of Rs. 2400 
or more, our growth in insurance will never 

be what one would like it to be. 



SWAMI ViVEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 

V 

SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTERJEE 


u Sisters awl brothers of America ” 

Jr was 1 llh o.‘ September, 1893. (he hall of 
(dunibu*' in the Art Institute of Chicago was 
jacked !o ejpaeit, with some 4tX)0 people eager 
to hear the i » present at ives of th*‘ ten chief 
] elisions ot the wiild. While the keen audience 
was familial w ilh Catholicism, the Greek Church, 
Protest an l ism and perhaps Judaism, it looked 
foiward tu learn something new horn 
'ichammedamsm, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism. 
Confucianism, Shintoism and Zoroastrianism. 

Ah the historians say, the end of liie 
Nineteenth century in Europe was an age more 
international than any which had preceded it. 
At that age, no rainier of Europe was .satisfied 
unless he had made a pilgrimage to Franco ; no 
musician was content unless he had undergone 
a course of trailing in Germany. There were 
international conference* on subjects ranging 
from religion to seismographv, from medicine 
to yacht-racing. But this inteinationalism was 
superficial and beneath it deep pulsing ol national 
spirit was easily delectable. The BuiJianient ol 
Keligion summoned in America was no exception 
to this general rule of the day. It was organised 
v:th the intention of proving the superiority of a 
national religion i.e., Christianity over other 
forms of faith. 

The young Swami rose to speak. His novel 
and dignified dre^s, his magnetic personality, 
his bronac-bell voice cast a spell. He began to 
speak and, when his voice rang with the opening 
noble words, “Sisters and brothers of America”, 
which were never uttered by any speaker, the 
effect was electric. There arose a spontaneous 
peal of applause which went on for several 
minutes* By bit noble manner of address the 

•A- -> • 


Swami had instantly captured the American 
mind ! 

The Parliament *at from 11th September to 
27th. During ibis memorable fortnight the 
Swami * hold ove: a section of American influen¬ 
tial ■-oeieh was firmly established. He became so 
popular that hi-' lecluics were used by the 
organiser* of the Parliament as a sop lo the 
audience when it grew restive and impatient. 

The reason* h»r this instant popularity 

weu» main. First, lie the youngest of the 

speakers . barely thirty year* of age, attractive 
and handsome by the Western standard. Second, 
he spoke English v ilh such fluency and elegance 
as was not ht-aid usually from platforms and 
pulpits. Third, hi* wit, fineness of expression, 
intellectual agility wer«- unparalleled. Fourth, 

the burden of his speech was cosmopolitan and 
not sectarian. 

Naturally enough, more women than men 
gathered round him. It so always happens in 
every country and society. But it was more so in 
America where rnen occupied themselves 

entirely to dollar earning and women lo its free 
spending. Moreover, the American women of 

that age wefe intent on doing something great 
for themselves and others, and the Swami was 
an oriental noveby, worthy of notice. 

But this popularity and fame also brought 
the Swami perhaps the toughest period of his life. 
We have seen how they created a great animosity 
and resentment among a group of influential 
people. The great opposition lie had to' fight, 
poorly equipped and single-handed, lasted out 
full one year. He wrote his associates in India 
for help but no relief came from any quarter. 
In June 1894 he wrote in distress to Haridas 
Viharidaa in Jungarh at follows; 
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“Had our people writ some words thanking 
the Aiiitiicaii people for their kindness 
to mo ai d .sidling that 1 was representing 
them! Un jLj other haiid, ***** have 
been lulling he American people that 
1 have uonneu the Sannyasi’s garb only 
iu America md that I was a cheat, pure 
and simple.’’ 

(euopl'-.e »i*. ice front the home tnml about 
the vit.*.•<.: -'ai eeis merely tended to »ontnm 

them. Bi* iii he-t great ipiief came from Euleultj 
it. the shajK •»! a if port of a momentous and 
itpi<>e r tativ- ..!»•»* u.g helil there on 4ib 
Eepteu.bu I8M. the minting ex.oiled the work 
of die Nwae.i ;• Ametira ami uho accorded a 
xoU of thu k-> to die Americans ior the courtesy 
and kimim *•«* shown to him. the Swami thus 
touched -or.ie solid giound »o stand upon. 

Since the.i and, tiU the end of his first 
cvemas tout, ihc Swami’s progress in America 
was unimpaired. H r 'turned to India in January 
189". Lul, b.loie his ic’urn, he visit'd ‘he old 
Europe in •8'.'5 ji»d .hi, following year. The 

I’Uiposi i»i each m. r wa- io- preach the Vedanta. 

Me founded the nucleus of the Vedanta 
Society in the \v■•stern world in 1891 in New 
York. It wa lo doubt a monument of hi- 
untirii g effoit !c ^t.r die Vi -ternvrs a la-te >>f 
tie ancient wisdom hithn, but it also speaks 
highly of /nvira*. '.Vdmlmty Trie reeepl've 
r.ature of the Ane-Varr. mi'h Ids lectures* 

prpular and n i •u , »ofuMw* \r.»i. >n the whole, 

he was very hop. tu* of hi- mi-sioi. in that con¬ 
tinent during hi- ’.;sl vl.it. But th"* so'll did not 
last long. Dining hi* ‘oooiid ii-if in 1899 he couhl 
easi’y find n •! da' hi- hopes were ba-elcv^ and 
illusive. As- a ie. mi, he expressed bis disappoint' 
men! rro«? eateg-u »«\dlv. 

By his „»pj junt sue c c s in America he was 
encouraged !o U\ }*hr> inp.«sa» ,c ; in ohl Europe. 
Out : Pg hi- fii' t cbit to England <n 1895 ha grew 
very hcp'dui «»f its ready acceptance. !n fact, 
the possibilities looked to him brighter in 
England than elsewhere. And he made several 
premature, fuHhnri comments on its future. 
Writing to Alasinga in Madras on 24.10.95 he 


said “So far you sec the seed is well sown in 
England”, and on 13.11.95 he wrote t-o Swami 
\khandananda : 

“You might have noticed from papers 
that our movement is steadily — 
gaining ground in England. Fvcrv 
enterprise in this country takes- 
some time to have a go. But om* 

John Bull sets the hand to a thing, 
he will ne\ei h*t it go. The 
Americans arj qubk, bin they an 
somewhat lik'* slum on lire, iea*J> 
to be extinguished." 

But nispiie ol this ptai.-e foi the English, 
he seems to have loved the Yankoe-land more 
than England. 

The Swami S public and group lectures in 
America began even before his appearance on the 
irtcrnalionai religious platform in Chicago. To 
begin with, his theme covered diverge subjects 
jelating to India, hut gradually and, particularly 
when lecturing in small groups, it gravitated 
towards Indian philosophy and religion. And, 
finally it culminated in the exposition of the 
Vedanta philosophy. 

Speaking generally, his lectures in America 
and England may be classified under two 
< ategoj ies. One -ct is religious and philosophical, 
and the other —cuilunl. With equal force, 
i )genr\ and erudition lie placed the Indian view 
point on both fronts. And, he ea. ily satis fied the 
c’udierce whenever it raided post-lecture 
c. uerritH. 

The Swami was the first Hindu Sannyasin 
to cross ever to the West. In fact, he was the 
first real ambassador of India. From him 
the West got a r!«nr and lucid exposition of the 
Vedas, the Upanishads and the systems of Hindu 
philosophy. 

In describing, the Hindu mind and its 
«}> ntual aptitude, he said : 

“To the Hindu, man is not travelling 
from error to truth, but from truth , 
to truth—from lower truth to— 
higher truth. To him oil religions, 
from the lowest fetishism to the 
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highest absolutism, mean so many 
attempts of the human soui to grasp 
and realize -he Infinite, each 
determined by I he condition of its 
birth and association : and each of 
these attempts marks a stage of 
progress. 

This is why the Hindus accept everything 

in the spiritual voild and reject nothing. This 

is why they have never indulged in religious 

persecution ; on the contrary, they have always 

riven sluTer to the persecuted. When the 

Romans drov>* th * Hebrews out of their country, 

Hindus gave Run shelter in India. When the 

/oroaririans hi Persia were annihilated by 

.‘lah' mmedans, a section of them found a ready 

sanctuary in India. The Jews of Matuhar and the 

Parsecs of Bombay bear testimony to this 

uni versa! and open hospitality. 

Within its fo’d Hinduism carries-- atheism. 

i’pnostb ism, monism arid even recognition of 

thrily-three erores of godheads ! It i* a peculiar 

m nlhv.ris that knows no barrier* or limits. A 

Hindu never fight'- with others in con’vriing that 

his wav is the only wav to self-realization oc 
» » < 

salvation. 

Being him-elf a Hindu, the Swami declared 
that he couM never hink of converting anyone 
to his faith. Then what was the purpose of hi? 
preaching this pvupcl to the Non-Hindu* ? The 
j urpose, he said, was to make a man a better 
n an, a Catholic a hetlm Catholic, a Protestant 
a beiteir Protestant. His call to the Christians 
was an appeal to them to return to Christ, to 
give up the civilization whirh is based on hunger 
and not on God. He said to them : 

“With all your brag and boasting, 
where has your Christianity succeeded 
without the word ? Yours is a religion 
preached in the name of luxury. It 
is all hypocrisy that I have heard in 
this country. All this prosperity ! 
all this from Christ ! Those who call 
upon Christ care for nothing but to 
amass riches ! Christ would, not find 
a stone on which to lay his head among 


you You are not Christians. 

Return to Christ !” 

Christianity, as the Swami said, was a 
direct offspring of Buddhism ami Buddhism was 
an offriuio' of ihe Vcdic religi n. Buddha merely 
popularised the doe'rine- of the Upanishads. 
Buddhism grew and prospered in the cradle of 
Hinduism. Only al one time Buddha’s influence 
was "real, and if bd to the adoption of Univer¬ 
sal monnslicism as the idea! of the people in 
general TV- < ono ipu nt and inevitable result 
wn* the ruin of the Hindu community. 

The baric r nrrei pomlcime b* tween Buddhism 1 
nd Catholic ChrisRanitv h elearlv noticeable. 

T ii» Swami ' •mridmerl, with historical justifies- 
Iron, that Christianity wa« merely a national 
adaptation of Buddhism. His argument in 
outline vtu* ibis : 

Budd l d: n» i* die fir-t prose*' tizinsr religion 
•n th world. The *Teai Indian kin" Asoka sent 
his uihrionuries to Greece nov ng oilier countries, 

■ mne thie** huid.’d veam before Christ wa® born. 
n*»’v f««v;ed the -e.'d of ;i reBmc.n which in course 
of ti/rr look *he form of Christianity of the 
Na-Miefb tv pc. Pieh country of the West has 
thereafter adapted the original form to suit the 
mood of its people Has not Ruddhirm been 
transformed bv the Chinese and the Japanese or 
even by »h»* Far-Extern countries to suit their 
individual national need ? 

To manv the "den ma\ he revolting, but some 
facts in support of this theory of genesis are 
< onvim incr. Ihc theory can not be brushed aside 
without a closer study. # 

Manicbaean heresy is now regarded univer¬ 
sally as a teaching of a sect of the Buddhists. 
The doctrine of Trinitv, of the incarnation of 
God. the high ethical conception and ev^n the 
services in the Catholic Church are mere echoes 
of Buddhistic doctrines and ritua's. The Mass, 
the Benediction of Christianity are merely revised 
version* of old Buddhistic forms ! Christ’s love 
is nothing but Buddha’s *Ahim«a’ 

- The Swami spoke alw of Islam and prophet 
Mohammad. Greatly appreciative of the prophet*? 
doctrine of brotherhood of man, he said that 
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Islam had intiodwed ihp philosophy of \edanta 
in daily life. A kI this was exactly where its 
strength lav. “ Vn Islamic body and a Yedanlic 
Lear!" was wluct lie visualized a» the ideal 
combination of a community, particularly 
Milled to India. 

And Vedanla, he has said, is the highest 
conception of the Hindu world. It is the source 
of the greatest strength and freedom. Both 
Christianity and Islam have concluded their 
gospels by pronouncing and preaching the 
brotherhood and equality of man. Vedanta has 
gone one *tep further. It has deduced and 
declared boldlv that man is not merely a part of 
the immanent fore** that permeates the universe ; 
he himself is that f orce. He himself is the Brahma 
cr the Ultimate Reality, and that nothing exists 
in the universe except his own self. 

Christopher hherwood, a noted advocate of 
the Vedanta, has put this gospel for the West in 
the following manner : 

‘■first, that men's real nature i<* 
divine. Sn ond, the aim of human 
lilt* )- to realize the divine nature. 

Third, that all religions arc 
eventiall) in agieement. * 

The Vedanta teaches that self or the divine 
nature of human life can he realized in this very 
life. No one has to wail until death for this realiza¬ 
tion When self is realized, a person sees the 
world just as a reader perceives the scenes descri¬ 
bed in a hook. The reader turns page after page, 
experiences variou- sentiments like love, jubila¬ 
tion, sorrow, fear, hatred etc but all these 
perceptions mak'* no difference to his own self. 
U remains unaltered. In the Mine wav, the ever- 
changing scenes of the world from birth to death 
do not touch the «-eJf-realized person, enjoys the 
world jlist as a spectator takes delight m an 
interesting game or an absorbing cinema show ! 

Hinduism speaks of four paths of self-realiza- 
! ; on. Thev are f I i Karma-yoga or the path of 
action 12) Jnana-ynga or the path of knowledge 
(3) Bhakt i-yoga or the path of devotion and f4» 
Paja-yoga or the path of concentration of mind. 
The Swami in his diffenenl lectures explained the 


significance of these paths and their suitability to 
individual needs. Not only did he deliver 
interesting and illuminating lectures, but also did 
1 e ivrite a series of books on them in English. 
In America thesa lectures proved remunerative, 
and the books earned good royalty. But in 
England they did not pay their way. 

Of these hooks and paths, Raja-yoga caught 
the imagination of the Westerners more than the 
otheis. The vol ime on Raja-yoga was con¬ 
sidered as a mai'dlous hook, and it was trans¬ 
lated into several European languages. The 
intelligent- ia all o\ei Europe and America hailed 
this path as a novel and even devout 

Christians hi Id i! in a 5 - much reverence as theii 
own Scriptuies, 

The enthuMj’**- in America took tutorial 
lesson-, in Raja-\ n ga from the Swami in small 
groups. And the*-* group*- tunned tnc foundation 
of the edifice which the Swomi built in America. 

The othei v /t of lectures delivered bv ‘the 
\ yclonic Hindu monk* wa- cultural in nature. 
It center* d found Indian heiitage and was aimed 
;l icnniving the igiioiaiu c of the Wot about 
India - past and present. I hr learned monk 
i arrated, quoting tin* authoiily of the noted 

* rientalists, India * conti ihution *o the world of 
reieiiee. Her contribution to medicine arid 
surgety was unique. Algebra, geometry and 
astronomy were invented in India, and even the 
ten numerals, which form the corner-stone of 
present civilization, were her monumental con¬ 
tribution. 

In the field of philosophy, no other nation 
' I the world can held a candle to India. In music, 
India has given to the world her system of notation 

* ith several cardinal notes and the diatonic scale 
before the birth of Christ. Her vast and old Sanskrit 
literature has giv..*i the famous Aesop’s fables to 
Europe and the wonderful Arabian Nights to the 
Middle East. She was the first to produce cotton and 
a variety of dye and her silk and jewellery work 
(arned the- highest merit and appreciation in the 
world market. In games, her contribution was chess, 
cards, and dice ...A good many of these inventions 
and contributions, however, reached Europe not 
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direct but through Arabia and they were rendered 
vnto Greek and Latin from the Arabic. 

‘But’ the monk thundered “What return 
has India got from the wot Id for all these gifts ?*' 
Mie has received only vilification, curse and 
contempt. It is an bony of fair that she is now 
10 better than a nicked orange, and her son* and 
daughters have been reduced to utter misery and 
poverty. On top M this injury. the West is adding 
insult to that ancient land by preaching through 
a ho«t ■«>f mis hi *v <»us missionaries a religion 
‘‘which can only thrive on the destruction of 
< \ eiy other rrli^icui." 

I be Swami had no axe to grind So he 
never hesitated eith r to reprove nr to praise 
anyone, holding he balance toipdly. And. in 
doing so, he .va^ not misunderstood. His 
humanistic view on all matters was so obvious 
that none could dream <d imputing a politically 
i arrow motive to him. While the brighter side 
rf \mciban woman pleaded him immensely, the 
darker- side made him sad. When glad he said * 
-*]!:•'ir uomc’i they ate the most ad¬ 
vanced in the wot Id. I he average 
American woman is f.o more cultivated 
than lie* aveage American man. 

But s,ni and oate on another tuui, the- sjuk- 
Svami atiiiounced . 

'1 should be glad t » *ec a dozen >piiitu<*l 
women »n America. Mice ehess wealth, 
brilliant -ori*;\, operas, novels,-- 
even intelleet’ialitv is not all that there 
is for a man or woman. There should o!«o 
l.i* spirituality, but that "ide is entirely 


absent from Christian countries. They live 
in India.” 

it was a reproof born of love and not of 
hatred 

On the cultural side, the Swami's lectures 
on Indian social customs. Indian women’s posi¬ 
tion, and legal rights as compared with their 
sisters in Ameiira were most illuminating and 
exciting. He was the first Indian to explain to 
lie world that Indian caste system, in its original 
form, was a natural and useful institution. But 
“caste is a social custom : religion has nothing 
to do with it.' ? The Swami said that it was not 
only the We«t thii misunderstood the implication 
cf Indian caste system, but Indians themselves 
mi fie red from the same misconception. In fact, he 
castigated all who tried their hands at the 
reformation of casti-system without understanding 
it* implication. This is whv he said : 

“Failure ! Beginning from Buddha down to 
Bam Mohan Roy, evm one made the mis¬ 
take of holding caste to be a religious 
institution, and tried to pull down 
rcbiM'in and caste all toseilier. ami 
failed Bat impife of all tire ravings 
of the pi. caste is simpK a 
< n'laTiVd sjchd institution which, 
after d<iima if - service, b now fillinir 
lire a'niosphei of India with its stench, 

and it can ordv ive removed h\ civinar 

• * 

ba f k to the people their lo-t uncial 
individuality 

[To Ik* continued] 



SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ART 


O.C. GANCOLY 


Art is essentially a PSYCHO-SOCIAL 
activity a kind of social activity which reveals 
the mind and spirit < f the society. This is per¬ 
sonify d in Gicok mythology as PSYCHIC—the 
Greek Goddess symbolizing mental activity. Art, 
therefore, cannot 1»; an unilateral activity. It is 
an activity which is clearly related to many 
members of a community or social group. Arl 
cannot, therefore, func ion in a vaccum. No art 
<an he produced, -f an artist shuts himself up in 
bis st idio and trie? to produce something without 
think'ng <f the thought**, hopes, aspirations and 
wishes of o.her members of his community. Art 
is, therefore, a communal activity and is not 
the expression of an individual man. It is not 
tire expression of an individual, the idiosyncratic or 
peculiar fancy of an indi\idual. An artist has to 
interpr te what all members of his community 
axe thinking. Every member of a community is 
rot an artist and h.r. no; the skill of visualising 
their thought*} and conceptions. They, therefore, 
make over the ta:.k of intornroiing their ideas in 
f. skillful manner to an artist who has inherited 
Dl has acquired the skill of expressing -of ideas 
cf his community in an adequate visible Form., 
If th : s is successfully interpreted then it is real 
Wqrk of Art. 

Let us illustrate this definition of a work of 
sirt. In the Bengalee community there are a large 
dumber of persons who are devotees of the 


therefore, employ a skillful image-maker, 
sculptor or modeller to prepare a worthy image 
of the Goddess. Our humble clay-modellers known 
as “Kumoj” ( K'tmbhukara ) to fashion out a 
worthy image for the devotees of Durga. The 
modeller or the pratimakarak, cannot s-hape the 
image according to his individual fancy, he 
must follow the tradition of the Iconology of the 
Goddess given in our Dhynnas or Contemplative 
Yen-os, figuring out a divine personage with ten 
arms each holding a different weapon, standing 
on a lion and killing the Buffalo-demon. The 
day-modeller mu.*v, therefore, produce the 
required image which all the members of the 
community will accept as their Ista-I)evata. The 
c lay-modeller, therefore, performs a Psycho* 
<octal duty to meet the needs of his community. 

The function of ART and Artist is therefore 
to supply the . needs of the members of the 
community, or the social group. This rule applies 
rot only to Lhe higher n.ed* of life but also to 
the practical necessities of life. Thus, the potter 
provides the pots and pans, the plates and dishes 
icquired by everybody for his daily uses. 
Similarly/ the carpenter provides the beds, 
chairs, stools, and other furniture required by 
men for his daily domestic use, and, lastly, the 
humble weaver works for the benefit of the 
society by providing cloths, dhoties, saries and 
bedcovers for the use of men and women. In 


Goddess I>urga and who believe that by worship- 
Og an Image of Durga they vjill acquire certain 
Spiritual forces which will help them to fight 
fo battle of thei* lives. The worship of the 
l^age of Durga, they believe, will help them to 

*Ve?pome obstacles and help them to achieve 

** << 

piritual energy. Every devotee of the Goddess 
sms®* ,hr Uci11 to fashion out in visual form 
It]#'Image of the Great Goddess. The devotees, 

SfcLLL... .-.J >. 


designing the borders of saries the artistic weaver 
shows great ingenuity and sense of design and 
beauty in order to please his patrons. By hi* 
artistic designs he conveys his blessings and 
good wishes to the users of the textile*, produced 
by him. That the weavers attain great distinction 
of design and colour is illustrated By the silk 
saries ancf; brocades of Benaras. That : $f*; 

y?ry ancient/rirtirtgn craft U. 

v - '. . ; ; . 
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that when the Buddha was born four Arch-Angels under the patronage of Kings and Princes, y 4 

came down from Heaven and held a Varanasi Here, apparently the artist carries out 

silk cloth on which the newly born Buddha wishes and direction of his patron in whicb'^ 

stepped down from his mother’s womb. In this there is very little scope for expressing his owniv/i 
case the silk cloth of Benuras performs a sacred aspiration or the? needs and demands of hi » !'• 
religious duty. The weaving art practised in the community. In these cases the artist is compelled • 
western part of India is represented by the to carry out the commands of his patron who 
mediaeval Guzarati PATOLAS of beautiful colour employs him. In most cases, these works of Art ¬ 
aud design, many of which were specially made produced are luxurious items designed to meet 
for use during maniage-ceremonics but the most the luxurious, personal needs of the individual, 
beautiful textiles of outstanding designs were patron or Lis personal ambition and aspirations-, 
executed during the reign of tire famous Persian l* u t it does not always follow that whert an 
King Shah Abbas. During his lime all the arts artist is employed by a single patron 4that the 
including the weavers’ art achieved the height W ork of art is intended for the use of the 
< f Excellence and the word “Shah Abbas”, or individual patron who employed a number ot • 
\N habas' has become a bye word for universal master artists to build the churches and. to,; 


appreciation for excellence. There is another 
kind of art which is created for the need of 
the community. This is the Builders’ art, or 
Archittclure. Ihj architect seldom builds any 
house for his own need, hut his professional duty 
is to buiM Lou‘i- 3 for o*hers, to protect them 
from sun and rain and from the attacks of the 
wild animaL. The architect, therefore, perfoims 
c great social ne°.J not only by building houses 
tor domes’ic use but also other kinds of building, 
such as Temples for the use of worshippers, 


decorate them with ^frescoes depiciting the life ,• 
of Christ. In this case although the orders camfs.- 
irom individual Popes, the Churches and their. 
frescoes were not for the exclusive individual- 
use of the patron but for the use of the whole! 
communiy of Christian Worshippers. It is not’ 
generally known hat the people at large at tha£; 
time were mostly illiterates unable to read the, 
t’ibie and to study the life of Christ. The frescoes, 
painted on the walls of Church and the Altarpiccee 
were for the benefit of the whole illiterate 


marketplaces for selling goods for the community, 
Courts or Houses of Justice for administering the 
laws and for relief for the poor and the 
•oppressed. And, lastly, the architect also builds 
Churches for ihe worship of the community, 
prayer-houses, for ether communities and lastly, 
memorial stone* for the Dead. Architecture, 
therefore, perform* a number of services f-or 
man,—living or dead. The best illustrations for 
the use of building art for the society are found 
tn the great temple cities of the South—Conjivaram, 
Tanjore, Trichin ipalli and Chidamvaram. In 
mediaeval Europe the masterpieces of architecture 
erected for the communities are best illustrated 


population who could learn the Teachings qi ; : 
C hrist by looking a! the Painted Frescoes which, 
were presented with deep religious emotion and, 
with ideals of divine beauty correctly interpret 
ting the Teaching of Chirst, the great Redeemer 
of Human souls. To take an Indian example, we 

\ i' 

find that the Mohautas and heads of Orissaa: 
temples emp*oyed generations of skillful artists 
to build the temples and to decorate them for the 
purpose of attracting millions of Pilgrims from 
all parts of India. In these cases the artists war© 
not remunerated by cash-money but were given 
ereas of rice-producing lands to be enjoyed for, 
ever for the sustenance of the artists and their 


in the Cathedral Cities of Amiens, Rouen and families. In these cases the artists used to take 
Paris, the home of the world famous Notre-Dame. p r jde \ n their commission and they invariable 


7; ..The difficulty arises In testing our definition expressed this sacred duly by saying "Mandirt 
•^^-ijbcial ‘ - of die Fine Arts, when we Sevak AchT that is to say, that I have to render 

^ ■[ the r product of frt eseeutod services to the God in the temples. So that they 
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did not consider themselves as the employees, *of 
Mohantas, but, die emplojees of the Gods 
themselves. 

It has been pointed out by our philosophers 
that '‘Man cannot live by Bread alone but he 
iiiupt have some Butter". But what is the butter of 
life ? It is the higher need of life to acquire die 
Touch of the Divinity, to transmute the average 
animal life by a spiritual sublimation which 
helps to raise the ordinary human life to the 
heights of the spiritual and the divine. But who 
helps the man to achieve the higher ends of 
life ? It is the artist, the Divine Architect the Viswa- 
Karma, who helps the man to realise the higher 
needs of life. This is achieved as much by 


individual “Sadhana” as also by aggregate and 
communal life. The best illustration of this 
process is the teaching of SAMKIRTANA or 
Congregational Singing taught by Sri Chaitanya. 
Sam-Kirtana means Samabeta Kir tuna, a Chorus 
of Hymns for the divine. It is well known in 
Yaisnava history that the Lord Chaitanya used 
himself to lead the Chorus in the city of Nadia 
end in Puri. This was many years ago yet these 
sacred cities still seem to echo with the sound 
and music of this communal singing through 
which the voice of the singers reach the highest 
Heavens. We therefore, find that communal 
singing also illustrates the doctrine of the 
>ocia! Significance of the Arts. 


PREAKFAST 

Translated from the French of 
JACQUES PREVERT ' 

by 

HAR MOHAN KANDHARI 


He poured coffee 

In the coffee-cup 

He poured milk 

In the cup of coffee 

He put sugar 

In the coffee with milk 

With the little spoon 

He stirred the mixture 

He drank the coffee with milk 

And placed hack the cup 

Without speaking to me 

He lit 

A cigarette 

He made chains 

♦ 

With the smoke 


He put the ashes 
In the ash-tray 
Without speaking to me 
Without looking at me 
He stood up 
Put his hat 
On his head 

He put on his rain-coat 
And he left 

Under the pouring rain 
Without u single word 
Without casting a single glance at me 
And I—I took , 

My head in my hand 

Aqd 1 wept. 





THE THEATRE OF CRUELTY 


CHAITANYA 


Antonin Artaud (1896-1948) was a French reality, everyday experience, became insufficient* 
director, actor, experimentalist, prophet and inoperable ; it was no longer a complete reality,' 
great poet. He worked under Dullin and directed it was no longer truly ‘realistic*. “Art is hot tty 
the performances of Theatre Alfred Jarry. His imitation of life. Life is the imitation of H 
revolutionary conceptions of theatre crystallized transcendent principle with which art restore* 
only after he had seen the Balinese dancers at the communica:ion.” 2 So we are out of Datura* 
Colonial Exhibition of 1931. He formulated hi9 lism, realism or any ideology. Therefore it was 
ideas in a series of impassioned manifestoes necessary (for Aitaud) to introduce a ‘super- 
later collected in the volume The Theatre and leality* (not to be confused with surrealism) 
its Double . which would njt be limited to expressing 

Artaud gave a special meaning to the term tangible reality, but which would embraot 
—‘double*. The lileral meaning of the word is appearances, plus spiritual leverage, plus 

“an immaterial body that reproduces the image an immanent metaphysical and metapsychologic*! 
of the person.” It is a term used in sorcery. In power for which daily appearances would be t 
Artaud’s letter to Jean Faulhan informing him of mos t incomplete medium.” 3 To speak in ifxiag*% 
the title he had chosen for the book, Artaud & was a matter of lifting the veil, of uncovering 
explained: “While the theatre ‘doubles’ life, life an interior realty; a ‘divine’ mechanism. By 
‘doubles’ the true theatre, which has nothing to l ^ ese means reality would appear “to the nth 
do with Oscar Wilde's ideas on the subject. The degree”, as called for by Artaud. It would be in a 
title refers to all the ‘doubles* of the theatre I sl y lized form • a pure shape, which is also and. 
think I have found in these last years : metaphy- rot accidently, pur- theatre. 
sics, the plague and cruelty.” It goes without saying that this super-realty 

Artaud rejected the psychological and is not simply made up of words. There must be; 

narrative theatre of Racine and Shakespeare with i. true language of the theatre. It would be a 
its “preoccupation with personal problems.” He wordless language of shapes, light movement 
called for a return to myth and magic. Theatre end gesture. “The domain of the theatre is no\ 
must expose the deepest conflicts of human mind, psychological but plastic and physical.” 4 The 
“Everything that acts is. cruelty. It is upon this super-reality can only be apprehended at a 
idea of extreme action, pushed beyond all limits, different level, the ‘second state’ of metaphysics- 


that the theatre must be rebuilt ”h The audience 
is. confronted with the true image of his internal 
conflicts j he is ‘transported’ outside and beyond 
himself.. He,is reintegrated into the universal, 
Into that which is sensible beyond the senses. 

' ’ * i“ ,, >«v. > 

Artaud wanted this experience for the theatre La 

to the ^metaphysical identity 
pf the cpnerete and the abatract' the unity ol all 
lltD t}» created universe,. 

***** 


and parapsychology. How to get this second' 
state ? The Balinese theatre gave Artaud the key. 
The characters (in Balinese theatre) did not obey , 
what we believe to be our psychological centre^: 
our liberty of action. These characters weriL 
dehumanized, mechanized. They were not seBP; 
willed. They ^ere only inspired and' *dfctate$; 
by superior force** For this reason their gesture*, 
their actions* everything that happens before ooti 
«p®a mrer and goes bayond the ?'(Matfltft 
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will of the individuals and takes possession of 
the actors so that they become the involuntary 
(automatic) participants in a divine ritual. Their 
theatre has all the solemnity -of a sacred rite 
whose goal, like that of any religious service, 
is to reveal the superhuman, the miraculous. 

Ariaud claims to have experienced the 'trans¬ 
port* through ‘the kind of terror’ evoked in him, 
which should be evoked in the audience, by the 
sight of these mechanized, dehumanized being* 
moved by superhuman powers. Terror is always 
the principal ; ngredient in initiation 

rites among the primitive people. Terror 

arouses in us that particular sensation which 

leads to the mystic stale/' This second state 
found in certain collective rites 0, is contagious, 
for example, among the Kriss dancers in Bali 7 
once a single da.icei attains a certain level of 

delirium, the others succumb much more quickly. 
And it was this contagious quality of delirium that 
interested Artaud : he compared it to the plague. 
It is this communicable, contagious delirium 
that he intended to put on the stage, where it 
would submerge everyone and everything. There 
is a direct communion of sensibilities. To 
borrow a McLuhancan expression, “the medium 
is the message.” 8 

Artaud constantly defended himself against 
the charge of religiosity. He argued that special 
mysticism of what he called the Theatre of 
Cruelty must not be confused \yitH the ignorance 
et a church-warden or what he called a Buddhist 
priest outside th3 temple. However, when he 
tried to analyze lh#> essence of this delirium that 
he claimed to create, he found nothing more than 
‘the latent depth of cruelty* in an individual 
which focuses ‘all the perverse possibilities of the 
spirit* and which he also called ‘dark forces’. 
These shadowy forces'* have to be brought to 
ifac surface, made to triumph in and through the 


In other words, by giving free rein to all 
< f man’s evil in this delirium, man will be cleansed 
of all evil. His theory is based philosophically on 
the idea that the complete liberation of evil forces 
would bring about the good. This is an obvious 
philosophical, psychological and historical error. 
Artaud’s another misconception was to believe 
that an actor in the throes of a tragic ‘fury’ needed 
more virtue not to commit his crime than an 
assassin needed courage to commit his crime. 
This is taking the meaning out of words. Here 
i. a problem of the actor’s identification with the 
character he portrays. We know that the actor 
never completely loses control of himself while 
paying a role. He would never go as far as a 
real crime, and therefore needs no special virtue 
to stop himself. And similarly, the release of evil 
h different from the release of good. Actually, 
Artaud's illusion:* about Balinese theatre was 
based on a misunderstanding ; the goal of this 
theatre was never to reveal the latent cruelty in 
man to reveal the non-liuman forces which attack 
man from without 

Thus the entire philosophical basis of ike 
Theatre and its Double is erroneous. But this is 
not our problem, the problem is one of theatri¬ 
cal effectiveness. How did Artaud intend to reach 
his goal ? What was his method, his theatrical 
technique ? How can the metaphysical theatre, 
the alchemical theatre be made, a reality ? 
By creating “poetry in space”. 

Artaud’s notion of ‘poetry in space’ means 
that every play has a kind of autonomous exis¬ 
tence like painting. It (the play) is coming to- be 
physical experience ;n its own right, in which 
the meaning of the play i6 inseparable from .the 
experience. In fact, the meaning of the play 
resides in the particular arrangement of space and 
time 11 and not exclusively 4 in the words spoken 
by the characters. To write a play is a process 


theatre and to constitute ‘the time of evil*. Farther, of discovery, and the result of the process is. a 
i&rtaad assures us that these infernal forces are kind of object, an arrangement of space and 
led by still deeper forces about which he says time; whose smutting is inseparable from. its 
nothing more except that these deeper forces will form and exactly coexistent with that form* fit 


eliminate the dark forces through stimulating tbs way that the meamngpof an abstract painting 
|hem. coexistent with, it* fonify 
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is not eliminated altogether. Instead, it itself 
should assume another function. It should be 
torn from its ‘reasoning and degrading function’, 
and it should be made to create a metaphysics 
of language. 

“It is not a matter of abolishing spoken 
language, but of giving words the approximate 
importance they have in dreams. To make meta¬ 
physics out of spoken language is to make 
language express what it usually does not express : 
il is to use it in a new, uncommon, unusual way ; 
tg restore its possibility of physical shock, to 
divide it and distribute it actively in space ; to use 
intonation in a concrete and absolute way in 
order to restore its power of shattering and of 
really manifesting something ; to turn against 
language and its merely utilitarian, one might 
c av alimentary, worries, turn against its origins 
of hunted beast ; finally, to make a metaphysics 
of language to consider language as a form of 
Incantation. ” 12 

Incantation i- the magic function of 
language. Artaud wanted to restore a compar¬ 
able magic power to language, the same power 
that Rimbaud and Mallarme sought for poetry. 
He did not approve of the surrealist frenzy which 
had merely made noise : 

“I propose to renounce this dominance of 
images supplied haphazardly by the unconscious, 
and dropped haphazardly also, images called 
poetic and therefore hermetic, as though the 
kind of trance tha' poetry evokes did not have 
its effect on all the feelings, in every nerve, and 
as though poetry were a vague force that does 
not vary its movements.” 13 

Refusing cerebration, Artaud wanted an 
interior and subtle music that would hypnotize 
Ike audience as the flute-player charms the cobra : 
“If music acts upon snakes, it is not 
through th.i spiritual idea it supplies to 
them, but because the snakes are long and 
they wind their length across the earth so 
that their body touches the earth at almost 
every point, and the musical vibrations 
which are communicated to the earth 
&V in the form of a very 

>' "V.. , < f • . . 
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subtle, very long massage 4 I propose 
acting upon spectators as music upon 
snakes, Causing them to return to the 
subtlest ideas through their entire 
being .” 14 

There must be no caesura between thie 
incantatorv, vibratorv function of the word and 
the musicality of all other elements in the specta¬ 
cle : “sounds, noises, cries are sought first for 
their vibratory quality, then for what they 
represent.” For vibration itself has a quality that. 
acts magically upon us. 

So spectacle and thought or feeling can not 
he verbalizd. Every thought or feeling has a 
concrete existence in some point of space, just 
as everything in 5 pace at some time is expressed 
in thought or feeing. But even before it fills 
space, the theatre is space. In the theatre things 
,*re as they are in consciousness : scenic space 
the very interior of life. 16 And as soon as one 
grants to the ac’or a personal interior quality 
tk at differs from ihis universal common placer 
the stage is empty. theatre vanishes, and 
1 xhibitionism begins. It is for this reason that 
the portrayal of a state of the soul, no matter 
how moving, does not belong to the theatre. 
Language, a useless transcription of what might 
he seen, has no force for us. 

“To change the goal of theatrical language 
is to use it in a concrete and spatial sense ; 
that is, to blend it with everything in ^the 
theatre that is spatial and concretely 
meaningful .To change the goal of language 
is to manipulate it like a solid object which 
turns things topsy-turvy, first in the air, 
then in an infinitely more mysterious and 
secret domain that itself may be extended, 
and it will not be very difficult to identify 
this secret hut extended domain with formal 
anarchy on one hand, and with continuous 
formal creation on the other.” 

It is one thing to say ‘I am angry’ and to 
make a face, and another to suggest anger by 
lighting, music, or an unusual way of placing an 
object. Above all, it is important for the actor 
to be angry in space that is, to inject space , into 
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ai.ger. But again, what i 9 this space ? And where It was a failure. It brought about his nxin, 
does the action take- place ? The action is not leading to his abandonment of the theatre and 
on stage. One does not actually kill there, or his escape into the virgin Mexican forest, where 
build dams, or have children. The action is he went to study the hahils of the Tarahumaras. 
irpicsentcd on th.*. stage. “But the action takes Artaud died in misery but his fame survived. 


place in the consciousness of the audience, which 
climbs onstage to meet the consciousness of the 
actor.” 18 

Finally, theatrical action. In fact, action is 
end remains the focal point of Artaud’s produc¬ 
tions. ‘Action and the dvnamism of action’ are 

V 

decks've. The ac ion itself should tend to make 
one aware of the presence of extra-sensory 
powers. How to make these intentions evident ? 
It can be done through ‘the violent physical 
images’ which destroy and hypnotize the sensi¬ 
tivity of the spectator. There should be a specta¬ 
cle. Il must be visual. There should be objects 
which appear a* temptations. “In this spectacle 
of a temptation in wh'ch life has everything to 
lose and ihe spirit everything to gain, the theatre 
must recover its true meaning.” 17 

The id as of Artaud were lofty but could not 
be translated into prac'ical terms. The spirit of 
Babrese theatre depends upon a magic or pre- 
logical men a T ifv. This is absent in Western 
speefa'ors. Th°v are unresponsive to the 
Arfandjan “pentade because their “steady 
theatrical drt is Racine and Moliere, Giraudoux 
or Feydeau.” 18 

Artaud’s conception of the ‘place* where the 
Spectacle of Horror would be presented is 
probablv more original : 

“We abo T i c h the stage and the auditorium, 
which will b? replaced by a single 9ite, 
withou’ partition or boundary of any kind, 
and this will become the theatre for the 
action. Direct communicat'on between 
siv'ca*or aid spectacle will be restored.. 

. We wi’l fake some haperar or bam 
wbr-h he rebuilt bv methods which 
have resulted in the architecture of certain 
churches or holv places, and of certain 
Tibetan 'ewplps.** 1 ® 

Ar’aud put all his enerev, imagination and 
money in the.production of his last play CencL 


Barrault learnt hi9 craft from Artaud; Jean 
Vilar admi-s that Artaud is his inspiration. But it 
must be added that both these actor-directors 
have compromised with the habitual theatre so 
that Artaud’s quesc is betrayed in them. Adamov, 
Genet, Beckelt, Ionesco, Schehade and Vauthier 
claim a relationship with Araud. We find human 
anguish resulting in intellectual games, paradox, 
the mystery of nothingness 20 and a doubletalk 31 
which seek to dismantle language, to explode it 
in order to offer us what Artaud called ‘a super* 
reality.* 


1. Antonin Artaud, The Theatre and its 
Double, translated by Mary Caroline Richards, 
New York, Grove Press. P.85 

2. Ibid. P.65. 

3. Paul Arnold; The Artaud Experiment; 
T D. R. T. 22. F.18 

4. A. Artaud, The Theatre and its Double, 
P.42. 

5. This is the over-simplification of the 
mystic phenomenon and Artaud is much criticised 
on this point. 

6. These collective rites are performed in 
the South Sea Islands. 

7. Beryle de Zoete, Dance and Drama in 

Bali. 

8. Marshall McLuhan, Understanding 
Media, P.23 

9. This concept is practised by E. Ionesco 
and H. Pinter in theatre. For Ionesco these 
shadowy forces are inanimate, for Pinter they 
take the human form* 

10. Perhaps purity through purgation. 
•11. It is true in the case of the plav of 

Iqneeco and Artaud. Ionesco has compared his 
own practice in writing a play with that of 
Kar.dinsky in pamtfog a picture, 

.. 12. A. Artaud, The Theatre and fa Double, 

P. 110 

. * r : »'*• 
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13. Ibid. PP. 110-111 

14. A. Artaud, The Theatre and its 
Double, P. 124 

15. I an indebted to Mr. Romain Weingar- 
► ten, a French playwright, for this idea. 

16. Romain Weingarten, Re-read Artaud, 
P.78 

17. A. Artaud, The Theatre and its Double, 
P.110 


18. B. Dort, L’avant-garde en suspens, In 
Theatre Populairc, Paris. 

19. A. Artaud, The Theatre and its Double, 
F.134 

20. For example, the vain waiting for 
Godot in Beckett’s Waiting; for Godot and various 
irterpretations given to the word—Godot. 

21. Dcubletulk and paradox constitute the 
core of the plays of Ionesco. 


DEMOCRACY, EDUCATION AND STUDENT INDISCIPLINE 

VIRENDRA 


“Democracy” says a cynic “is a government 
in which heads are counted and not their con¬ 
tents Nowhere does it hold more correct than 
in India. India is a country in which ninety 
percent of the people are illiterate. It is 
therefore debatable whether the voice of majority 
is always for the “greatest good of the greatest 
number”. The number of invalid votes cast in the 
last general election and percentage of people who 
did not vote bears ample testimony to the fact that 
a vast majority of people arc steeped in ignorance. 
Educationists in India are therefore very much 
concerned about the future of education of India; 
its government, and not intelligentsia guide the 
course of education in our motherland. 

Let us consider the student community 
frst. Nowhere in the world we have such unruly 
students. In one University in India, students 
agitated that those who had failed in two sub¬ 
jects or less be declared successful. In numerous 
instances, students have demanded removal of 
principals or professors. Now these and similar 
demands on the face of it appear unreasonable 
etefr tp a Jarman. The purpose of education will 
be fast tf ^ studentsi fail are. : declared 


successful. As a rule, principals and professors 
arc erudite persons who have assimilated learning, 
ciid are epitomes of knowledge, discipline and 
character. They can net be removed just because 
few undisciplined tiny tots fancy them to be 
\illains. With the growth of democracy the 
students feci that they are a power and they can 
influence the government. Immature as they are, 
they feci that might is right. They have never 
cared to listen to the voice of reason. In many 
cases, they have pressurised the government in 
doing things which are not at all in the interests 
of educations In many instances, students are 
just cat’s paw in the hands of unscrupulous 
'idMod joj pooiSS Jiaqi ui oqM sireprijod 
advantage of every little discontent that exists in 
these impressionable young minds. One hears with 
horror, that students have burnt national property 
and indulged in monstrous atrocities like sabotage, ^ 
looting and arson. Gone are the days when 

students used to revere their Gurus, and 

“EkJavyas” who would give their thumb to 
their teachers are hard to find. The root cause 
of this indiscipline is that education is in the 
hands of politicians who can be influenced 
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through public opinion. Much of this indiscipline ether party. The sword of Democles is hanging 


will cease if education is freed from the bondage 
of politics. 

Again in this land, where ignorance prevails 
the majority may be, and is more likely to be in 
the wrong. “A mob” said Napoleon “is made 
of fools”. The language agitation is a case in 
point. Language is just the medium and our 
goal should be knowledge and not the medium. 
The ugly pro-Hindi, pro-Tamil and pro-English 
demonstrations have merely revealed the narrow 
mindedness and piejudice that exists in the 
minds of our countrymen. - If our aim is 
knowledge then our hatred for any language 
reveals parochialism or chauvinism. Knowledge 
is not the monopoly of one nation or people 
speaking one language to day. We may have to 
learn about heart transplanting from South 
Africans, about dairy industry from Holland, 
about farming ftom Japan and Australia, about 
.‘pace research and technology from Russia and 
l •. S. A ., about watc hmaking from Switzerland. 
Pursuit of knowledge should he free from any 
barriers of language. Did not the ancient 
lawmaker Manu say that for gaining knowledge oen 
should sit at the feet of even the lowly and one 
can take a woman like a jewel among all women 
m marriage whatever may be her descent. If 
India is to progress, we should he unbiased in 
our outlook towards knowledge that exists in 
othei languages. Let us have that cosmopolitan 
and secular outlook. In our ancient and holy 
land, we have always preached universal 
brotherhood. 

\)id not the Ary as themselves originate from 
outside India ? Why then this anti-English 
agitation ? 

Again the morality of our politicians is also 
blameworthy. In numerous instances, the politi¬ 
cians have abandoned all principles and. for the 
cake of power or money they have defected from 
one party to another and again redefected to some 


over the governments of many a state. In fact in 
many states, du; to the veering attitude of 
I oliticians, power is changing hands frequently. 
A stable education^ policy can not be obtained 
w hen power changes hands so often. One education 
Minister preaches a three languages formula. 
Another wants regional languages. A third one 
wants Hindi. Students arc just guinea pigs in the 
hands of these politicians who experiment with 
education, with the least concern for what happens 
to the student community. Many a student’s career 
Las been wrecked and ruined oy sudden shift in 
educational media. The students have been at 
j-ea when due to shifts in language policy, they 
have no text hooks, nor words. The knowledge 
that many students have attained is meagre. As 
is revealed from public service commission 
examinations, many students coming out of 
universities have little knowledge of their subjects. 
Many parents have * complained about falling 
educational standards But politicians have turned 
a deaf ear to the parents’ point of view. 

Again in our constitution, there is no safe¬ 
guard against an illiterate person becoming an 
education minister. Such an eventuality is not 
i,.possible though it may appear improbable. No 
qualification is required for a x man to become 
a minister. A survey in Punjab has revealed that 
a majority of ministers of that State are not 
even matriculates. In. fact many people are taking 
op politics as a career because they fail at school 
or college. What will be the fate of education in 
the illiterate hands of politicians of doubtful 
morality ? 

In the olden days the rulers used to be guided 
by “Rajgurus” and educationists held the rein of 
power, l^et us revive our glorious traditions and let 
us leave the education to able educationists alone. 
Let us free education from the hands of unscrupu¬ 
lous and possibly half- literate politicians. Let 
us rid our education of dirty politics. “Hands off 
Lducation”, let us tell oUr politicians, 



ELIN PELIN 
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The 90th birth anniversary of the well-known 
Bulgarian writer ELIN PEL1N (died in 1949) 
was observed earlier this year. His works have 
blazed a new trail in Bulgarian literature which 
always sound? fresh and inspiring. 
Himself a man of the rural districts, Elin Pelin 
lias given truthful and moving pictures of rural 
life, customs and 'laditions, the purity of people 
living close to the soil, and their hard struggles 
against those who exploited the peasantry in the 
past. 

As a leading representative of critical 
icalism in Bulgaria, he reflected the hard lot of 
the peasant population, its miserable existence 
cmring the long period of capitalist rule. 

There is nothing impressive about the birth 
and early life of the great writer. Born and 
b: ought up in tin' little village of Bailovo near 
Srfia, he knew fem earliest youth the problems 
arid dillicult life of the villagers. He started 
writing towards the nineties of the 19th century, 
when Bulgaria witnessed the initial development 
of capital. Even in its early stage, when not fully 
ii Mailed in power, capitalism imposed its rule 
ai d crushed the (.opes of the people of a better 
future after the country’s liberation from the 
lore Ottoman rule 1 18781. The patriotic ideal- 
vere forgotten, and the young generation of 
writers in free Bulgaria started denouncing the 
evils of the Bulgarian and foreign capitalists, 
and their insatiable greed. Elin Pelin stood in 
the front ranks of those who stood for the rights 
of the people, and especially those of the good 
lut more backward peasantry. 

The writer, coming to the captial city of the 
country from his humble home in the poor rural 
districts, - voiced the protest and misery*' of his 
fellow villagers. He did it in a straightforward 
Wt y f without, seeking refined expressions and 
.-phrase, wijthout special sound effects or 


symbolic imagery. But it was a voice coming 
M.'aight from the heart, which readers felt and to 
which they responded. His forceful words 
carried conviction, synthesised eternal truths. 
He knew and often spoke in the language of the 
peasants, as heard in the village square on 
festive days, spoken by peasants in the fields, 
by boys and girls meeting for songs and dancing. 

For Elin Pelin the peasants form the 
foundations of the nation. Revealing their 
thoughts and aspirations, the writer ably shows 
us their inner feeUngs and unrelenting hope in 
something better to come, in something entirely 
different from the order which brought only 
want and suffering. 

In many of his short stories, like In the Next 
X urld , Andreshko, The Mowers , and in his novel 
I he Gerak Family^ the author shows us honest, 
hard-working and enterprising villagers, and their 
human relations and inborn civic virtues. Elin 
Pelin observed with a pain in his heart how the 
merciless capitalist exploitation had started 
gnawing at the fine traditions and virtues of the 
peasant population, sowing the seeds of corruption. 

Elin Pelin sought many forms of .expressing 
his indignant protest against the contradictions 
oi society. The stories like In the Furrow , 
harvest Time t and others, the author reveals 
what capitalist oppression means to the Bulgarian 
peasantry. His story lacks sentimentality and 
helpless plaints. Elin Pelin shows understanding 
and sympathy for the good simple people living 
in the fields. He does not idealize them, but 
shows them just as they are—the grim and 
humorous aspects f f their life and daily problems, 
conflicts and extremes witnessed in their attitudes 
and relations. Elin Pelin is always solid as a 
.cck in his defence of the poor working peasants. 

Their enemies are his enemies. He believed that 

* 

even if evil cannot he eradicated all at one stroke, 
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it should be stubbornly resisted by all means. 
He is full of admiration for the courageous people 
who will not bow their head before the mighty 
ai d avid capitalists and money-lenders All fighting 
against the evils of society, inspite of the fact 
that the fight was in those days still very 
individual, unorganized and sporadic. He clearly 
cypresses this fact :n stories like LEPO, Sift, 
end BELATED HARVEST. 

Elin Pelin also shows the negative influence 
of ignorance and prejudice, arresting the progress 
of the village people. But even the gloomiest 
aspects in the life of the Bulgarian peasantry of 
this period do not lead the writer to pessimism, 
lie believes in the strength of the peasantry, in 
their sound innate capacities, and in their labour 
as a source leading to a hopeful future. 

In his novel LAND, Elin Pelin shows us with 
great artistic feeling the image of the budding 
capitanst in the rural districts. Eniu has one 
embition in life—to amass wealth. But to him 
wealth has one single tangible form—LAM). He 
is not particular about the ways and means of 
getting more and the best land for himself, and 
will fetop at nothing to satisfy his greed. 

What at fin-t may look like a noble stimulou9 
—his love of the f and—grows into a monstrous 
passion, leading to the attempt to kill his own 
brother and take bis land. He cripples his brother 
fer life. There is something pathological in his 


insatiable lust for more and more land, emphasising 
its social aspect, the lust for power. 

But Elin Pelin h*$ many works noted for 
their lively humour and healthy fun and cheer. 
But even in such case the vivacious humour is 
underlined by come idea of essential social 
importance. Even at his funniest, Elin Pelin 
never forgets the misery, want, and exploitation 
of the poor peasan's. His is a humour stemming 
from the vital problems of the Bulgarian peasan- 
i r y and always full of 4 wisdom and 
purposefulness. 

Elin Pelin believed firmly in a better future 
to come. He was fortunale to see his ideals 
realized and himself took part in the post war 
re habitation of his country and the building of 
a new way of life. In the last years of his life, 
h* created many inspired works portraying the 
! fe of the Bulgarian people and peasantry, after . 
they threw off the yoke of capitalist exploitation. 

Elin Pelin’s humanistic ideals, unrelenting 
battle against the capitalist and imperialist 
exploitation of the people far transcend the 
boundaries of little Bulgaria. They carry some¬ 
thing which affects the progress and culture of 
every nation, of all people having the interests 
of mankind to heart and denouncing and fighting 
against all injustices, and against all aspect* of 
reaction and oppression. 




Indian Periodicals 


PoUtical Connotations 


Acharya J. B. Kripalani has written an 
article Vciaocrarif, Secularism and Socialise 
[.in the Trircni October 19 OH issue. The 
article is thought provoking and deserves 
careful reading. That the concept of demo¬ 
cracy, secularism and socialism was already 
there in the miuds of those great leaders of 
India prior to the formation of the Indian 
National Congress is a truth, and that the 
boastings of the present day Congress leaders 
that Congress has inspired the people with 
this idea before any body else, is a myth, 
has been ably proved in this article. The 
Acharya writes : 

Today the Congree leadership talks of 
democracy, socialism and secularism. But 
all these were present more* or less from the 
very inception of the Congress. After 

Gandhiji’s leadership .they were stated in 
terms which those who run may retd. If 

fret India were not to be a democracy, from 

where could they find a King or an Emperor 

in India ? In our country, princes were 

mere tools in the hands of the foreign 
Government. They were not free agents 

even in their States. How can the Congress 
make any of the hereditary princelings the 

the ruler of India ? There wa9 no possibility 

of % dictator being appointed by a popular 

bddy like the Congress with almost universal 

franchise. Moreover dictators are not 

appointed or fleeted. They impose them¬ 


selves on the people when democracy fails 


to ohaot. 


So far as socialism is concsrned, though 
the Congress did not use the terms for very 
good and valid reasous, it always stood for the 
poor and the underdog. The burden of 
out leaders' exhortations to the people was 
that India had been blod white by the foreign 
rule and that justice must be done to the 
poverty-stricken masses of India. The 
Karachi Resolution on economic progress 
had the concept of social justice as its base. 
Gandhiji’s emphasis was always upon ameli¬ 
orating the conditions of the suffering masses 
of the country. He said he could not carry 
spirituality to them unless it was in the form 
of a‘bowl of rice, At the Second Round 
Table Conference, he said that the only 
justification for the existence of the Cong¬ 
ress was the service of the poor and that 
in free India, all such interests whether 
indigenous or foreign, must subside before 
the interest of I he masses. Democratic 
socialism is inherent in these ideas. If the 
‘socialism’ was not used it was because, after 
Marx, it has been associated with violent 
revolution and elasss war dictatorship, ideas 
which were abhorrent to the Congress from 
its very inception. 

As for secularism, that too was inherent 
in the Congress ideology from the very 
beginning. It had members from all commu¬ 
nities, the Muslim, the Christians, the 
Pasis, the Sikhs, the Jews and the Hindus. 
After Gandhiji's advent in Indian polities, 
this aspect of the Congress policy was much 
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pronounced. L He made every effort to 
mitigate the opposition of the generality of 
the educated Muslims towards the Congress. 
Unfortunately both for India and Pakistan, 
these efforts did not succeed. But it is a 
faot that after the martyrdom of Gandkiji, if 
not a little before it, the Muslims had oome 
to recognise in him their true friend. In his 
prayer meetings were chanted the prayers of 
every major religion with a special emphasis 
upon the One Universal God. 

However, Gandhiji’s secularism was not 
due to any indifference to spiritual values 
which he considered to be common to all 
the important religions of the world. As a 
matter of fact, his conception of spirituality 
was that whoever followed the Moral Law 
was religious, whether he believed in God 
or did not believe in His existence and was 
an atheist. He considered the Moral Law 
as God. He said the law and the law-maker 
are one. He also reversed the saying that 
'God is Truth' into 'Truth is God.* Before 
Independence, these ideas were accepted 
not only by Congressmen and Congress 
leaders but, generally by the whole of India. 
One, therefore, fails to understand the 
present-day boast of Congressmen when they 
say that they stand by democracy, socialism 
and secularism as if these ideas were intro¬ 
duced by them after independence. Actually 
they are as old as the Cougress. 

Further, it is useless to compare India 
With other colonial countries in Asia and 
Africa. They had neither the institution 
that we had nor had they the leadership that 
was granted to us. If then the country finds 
itself in its present depressing plight, it is 
not due to the fact that these basic ideas 
were not accepted by the nation but because 


those in whom Proyidence has placed the 
destiny of the country did not know how to 
work them out effectively. 

An Indian Literature 


Mr. R. E. Dasgupta in the Avenue in a 
recent issue dwelt on the necessity of emer¬ 
gence of a “Concept of an Indian Litera¬ 
ture” The task of the modern Indiau 
soholar and critic, the writer stresses, is to 
present to us the image of the Indian Muss 
not with any provincial or regional outlook 
but as the image of a single Muse. 


In the last quarter of a century this 
higher intelligence of our country began to 
realize that without a modernized study of 
Indian literature there could be no culti¬ 
vation of the Indian tradition. But the 
study of Indian literature as a single inte¬ 
llectual inheritance embodying an entire 
tradition is yet to begin in our universities. 
Our literary scholarship is still a paroohial 
occupation and its fruits are necessarily 
fragmentary. 


But this is not primarily a failure of our 
literary learning. For the task of producing 
a conception of Indian literature as a whole 
is not the task of the literary historian alone* 
He has the expertise to deepen and confirm 
that conception which most emerge out of 
the urgent intellectual demands of an age* 
Considering that for over a century we were 
in a historical predicament which demanded 
the perspective of an Indian literary tradition 
as a vivid evidence of oar nationhood, the 
absence of each perspective today must be 
put down to some unfortunate intellectual 
sloth. In fact, in the nineteenth century we 
were better circumstanced to establish the 


idea of an Indian literature than were the ’ 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 


m 


literature. In the four hundred years 
between A 500 and 1900 the ideal of the 
national state fostered a nationalism of the 
spirit in Europe which in the nineteenth 
century presented a picture of geographical 
fragments. The large minds of the age saw 
the danger of a narrowing horizon and gave 
their words of warning. In England Matthew 
Arnold rebuked the provincial spirit which 
'exaggerates the value of its ideas for want 
of a high standard at hand by which to try 
them\ In France Sainte-Beuve said that 
'the temple of taste is to be rebuilt’ and that 
'its construction is merely a matter of 
enlargement’. In Germany Goethe contem¬ 
plated a universal literature as an expression 
of the human spirit. The whole problem 
bo fore the literary mind of nineteenth century 

Europe was to achieve spiritual unity with¬ 
out the unifying factors of the Middle Ages : 
the Roman Church, the Catholic theology 
and Latin. 

The literary scholar of nineteenth oentury 
India did not make any serious effort to 
arrive at a conception of Indian literature as 
one literature and this was largely due to 
our abounding proviuoiality which never 
favoured broad historical perspectives. And 
what we did not do in the last ceutury we 
have not quite begun to do in this. And the 
need for it is greater to-day than perhaps at 
any time in our history, not for political 
stability alone but also for realizing the 
character and purpose of our intellectual 
being. 

But can the literary historian deal with 
our entire literature from the Bigveda to 
modern writing f He has to cover in a large 

produced.. in Sanskrit, 
Prakrits, in the modern 


sweep literature 



languagss of Indo-Aryan and Dravldian 
origins, not only the thirteen tongues recog¬ 
nized as national languages in the eighth 
schedule of our constitution, Assamese, - 
Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Orlya, Punjabi, Tamil, 
Telugu and Urdu, but also languages like 
Maithili and SindhL To comprehend lite¬ 
rature written in such a variety of languages 
as one literature seems an impossible task 
for any individual howsoever gifted. To 
acquire enough learning to present that 
literature within a general historical frame¬ 
work seems equally impossible. And even 
if a scholar of exceptional ability and 
diligence can produce a readable compen¬ 
dium of our literature, will it promote the 
kind of literary understanding we desire ? 

Ernegt Curtius has said that 'to see 
European literature as a whole is possible 
only after one has acquired citizenship in 
every period from Homer to Goethe*’. While 
it is true that we cannot acquire that citizen¬ 
ship by paying for our copy of a handbook 
of European literature, all reading and enjoy¬ 
ment involve a kind of historical perspec¬ 
tive, a perception of relationships that 
reveals the uniqueness. For the creative 
writer too, this historical sense is indispen¬ 
sable if he Thust obtain a 6ense of tradition. 
T. 8. Eliot said that the historical sense 
compels a man to write not merely with bis 
own generation in his bones, but with a 
feeling that the whole of the literature of 
Europe from Homer aud within it the whole 
of the literature of his own country has a 
simultaneous existence and composes a 
simultaneous whole. Rabindranath stressed 
the same need for a living sense of tradition 
when, in an essay on world literature pub- 
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lished about sixty years ago, lie said that a 
new literature was necessarily sustained by 
some timeless ideal created by succeeding 
generations of por ts ami thinkers. 

When this sense of tradition is so 
important both for the creator and readev of 
literature we must have some intellectual 
apparatus to produce and preserve that 
•ease. The apparatus is certainly criticism 
supported by the labours of experts who 
can take broad perspectives of a large and 
complex literary scene, and design for us a 
grand critical framework which alone can 
meet the demands of a higher discipline of 
letters. Our criticism is yet unsupported by 
such a grand critical framework and we 
have no means of checking our insular 
private responses and judgements in terms 
of norms other than our own. 

About fifty years ago Sri Aurobindo 
remarked that ‘it is not often that we see 
published in Indian literary criticism which 
is of the fir*t order, criticism which forces 
us both to see and think/ In the last half 
a century our literary criticism has gained 
in rjuality but little of it would make us see 
and think of Indian literature as a whole, 
Sri Aurobindo's own five essays on Indian 
Literature in his Found alio ws of Indian 
Culture provide an excellent scheme for a 
critical survey of the finest kind, for it 
presents a literary perspective which fosters 
the historical sense of tradition. They are 
essentially an Indian criticism of Indian 
literature and it is a pity that the literature 
faculties of our universities are yet to 
encourage the :growth of such criticism 
through an appropriate reorganization of 
their literary studies. To shed our parochial 
literary standards may not be easy, and to 


achieve deeper insights we need to give up 

our habitual attitudes and even to change 

our usual critical tools and procedures. But 

wa may nuke a beginning in our universities 

which have now the advantage of a National 

Academy of Literature striving worthily to 

build up a forum for an Indian literary 

opinion. When Weber delivered the lectures 

printed in his book Indian Lifrra/utr in the 

fifties of the last century he warned his 

listeners against expecting a history of 

Indian literature including the whole body 
of radian languages, Aryan and non-Aryan. 

Hut today we can undertake ambitious plans 

if only because we have realized that neither 
our political history nor our literary history 

can be dismembered into geographical and 

chronological fragments. Nor do we think 

that the study of Indian literature as the 

expression of a continuous tradition will 

obscure the distinctive features of what 

we call our regional literatures. 

A </» farjnnu Ko in/a 

In the journal u Hinduism'' in its May- 

June 1908 issue, Mr. S. Krishnamurti has 

written in short about the Valley of Vayor * 

junukonda , the seat of ancient Buddhist 

learning and culture some 200 years ago 
The valley has been submerged to contain the 

newly constructed Nnyarjund Sayar, the 

tallest and largest dam in tBe world, aimed 
at arresting the turbulent waters of the 

river Krishna for development of power acid 

irrigation. Mr. Krishnamurti writes : 

But beneath the submerged area holding 

the waters of the reservoir lie tho ruins of a 

great city,,the vast plateau of Shri Parvata 

which was once the seat of ancient Buddhist 

learning and culture, some 2,000 yeara ago. 

It was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the late 

first Prime Minister of Indi*> who ordered 
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extensive excavations and archeological 
investigations in the area, as a result of 
which the historic finds in the shape of 
statuaries, pillars sculptured and inscribed in 
the ancient Brahmi script, Buddhist stupas, 
remnants of ancient monasteries, marble 
stones, work* of art reminiscent of early 
Roman period and hundreds of Buddha 
images are today housed in a spectacular 
island museum in the reservoir itself. These 
tell us of the great flourishing Buddhist 
philosophy of their times, the rules of Hindu 
kings and dynasties in the area who not only 
remained true to their original Brahmanical 
cult, but also showed remarkable tolerance 
and patronised Buddhist creed and philoso¬ 
phy and to which the arch;(‘ologlcal excava¬ 
tions arc a standing witness. 

The story of Nagarjunakonda is the story 
of ancient Indian secularism and spiritual 
tolerance 2,000 years ago, retold. The valley 
is surrounded by high hills on the east and 
south with the river Krishna itself, mean¬ 
dering its course on its northern and western 
fl-inks. Here a dynasty of a little over 30 
kings belonging to the Andhra Satavahanas, 
ruled the area from about 300 B.C. to A.D. 
300, and their rich and powerful empire 
extended to both sides of the Indian penin¬ 
sular coast, including Mysore in the south 
and up to Ujjaiu in the north. They had the 
friendliest of relations with the great 
Buddhist Kushan king, Kanishka, famous for 
hit victorious wars over the Chinese,, who 
then bad bis capital at Purusbapura (modern 
Peshawar) on the principle of co-existence 
in spite of diverse religious convictions. 

It was during this period that Acharya 
Nagarjuna, the great Buddhist sage and 
philosopher, formulated the basic ideas of the 


newer Buddhism known as the Mahayana as 
differentiated from the elder creed Ilinayana, 
At the instance of Kanishka, he established 
the famous university of Xagarjunakonda at 
Amaravati on the bankR of the river Krishna 
in order to 'propagate the cult of image 
worship in place of the worship of the 
symbols like Buddha's footprints, chariot, 
wheel, etc. 

Amaravati thus became the centre of 
Buddhism across the Central Indian ranges 
for the southern hemisphere and stood its 
test tor several centuries thereafter. The 
great stupa at Amaravati had several Budd¬ 
hist monasteries round it and one could 
notice the influence of ancient Hindu temple 
art and sculpture creeping into the precincts 
of Buddhist monkhood giving up the Gan- 
dhara school of art then prevailing in the 
northern Indian Buddhist centres. The 
offering of flowers, incence and the waving 
of lights to Buddha images became the order 
of the day in every monastery as a result of 
local royal influence of the Hindu kings. In 
the early 3rd century A.D. the Satavahana 
crumbled yielding place to a new dynasty 
of kings known as the Ikshuvakue, claimants 
to the solar race of Rama and Buddha. 

Exactly at the site of the modern town¬ 
ship of Vijayapuri, the Ikshuvakus bad 
their capital of the same name. The Nagar- 
junakonda valley reached its acme of pros¬ 
perity during their rule and the Hindu kings 
permitted the Buddhist monks to establish 
several of their centres on the bank of 
Krishna. Golf, Ghantasala, Jaggayyapeta 
are only a few of the numerous such settle¬ 
ments on the river banks up to its estuary 
near the modern Masulipatam (known in 
Europe then as Maisolia). Trade and 
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commerce flourished and wealth began to 
pour into the royal kingdom from Rome, 
Greece, Asia Minor, etc. The Romans 
exchanged envoys and they took a fancy to 
the Indian muslin of the Andhras. It used 
to be said in Rome during those days that 
an ounce of muslin was equivalent to an 
ounce of gold. 

The Vijayapuri city itself was connected to 
the Krishna river by a flight of steps made out of 
large stone cut platforms. It was so modem in its 
construction with a row of banisters joined by a 
rail forming an ornamental parapet at the sides 
that the like id it did not exist anywhere in India 
on the river banks. The royal household built a 
temple and christened it with the nomenclature, 
‘The Temple of all Gods*' and this was just at 
the entrance to the city as one climbed the fight 
of steps. 

Outside of the city of V ijavapuri, the entire 
atmosphere was quite diflVmit. Monasteries 
resounded with recitations. 1 he biggest stupa, 
the Malta Chaitva, was known to contain the 
holiest of relics and when excavated a casket 
was found which today lit" enshrined in the 
Ceylonese temple of Mulagandhakuti Vihara at 
Sarnath, India. The monasteries were self- 
sufficient with a good drainage system, housing 
a hospital, a nunnery, etc. 


The inhabitants rolling in wealth contribu* 
ted largely towards the maintenance of the 
Buddhist institutions ; the ladies of the royal 
household in particular were pro-Buddhist in 
their ideals, and several carved pillars, centres, 
etc, have their names inscribed as donors. 

A vast auditorium with unbelievably good 
acoustic fitted with large galleries was unearthed. 
A Roman-type stadium with rows of galleries cut 
in stone, probably the work of a Roman engineer 
on a cultural exchange basis, a number of gold 
coins of the times of Emperor Tiberius, Empress 
Faustina, innumerable aniphuian, sprinklers of 
perfumes, pictorial wine-glasses, etc., discovered 
under the debris reveal Judo-Roman collabora¬ 
tion in several fields of activity. People also 
indulged in aquatic spot's and what was once 
a huge lake with galleries fui the spectators was 
until recently a vast stretch of marshy land. 

There was not a single ritual of the Hindus 
which the Buddhists overlooked in their modes 
of worship whether it was chanting of hymns, 
meditation or offerings to the consecrated image 
of Lord Buddha. The Shri Parvata plateau 
where Nagarjuna took his abode was drowned 
in devotion to the Buddhist cult. Little wonder 
then when the Buddhist Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang visited Amaravnti in A.D. 638, 
Mahayona Buddhism had then come to stay. 



What l must fight for 

“What must I fight for and what must I fight against ? This 
I believe—that the free, exploring mind of the individual is the 
most valuable thing in the world. And this I would fight for—the 
freedom of the mind to take any direction ir wishes, undirected. 
And this I would fight against—any idea, religion or government 
which limits or destroys the individual . 99 


John Steinbeck, 
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Jews and Hcbreus 

Jews live in many countries. American 
aad * English Jews who speak English, 
German Jews who speak German and other 
Jews who speak French, Russian or Italian ; 
all look upon Hebrew as their classical 
religious language like Sanskrit is to 
Hindus. But, wheu the state of Israel was 
established, Hebrew was made the state 
language of Israel and, the Jews of Israel 
began to use Hebrew as their everyday 
medium of expression and communication. 
They began to publish journals, novels, story 
books and otlicial publications in Hebrew. 
Iu fact they tried to make Hebrew a comm- 
only used "living” language and succeeded 
to a great extent in achieving this objective. 
But the Jews of the outside world could not 
easily fit into this linguistic scheme in so far 
as they spoke and cultivated the other more 
widely known languages like English, 
Germau and Russian aud kuew little Hebrew. 
The Israeli attempt at stimulating the use of 
Hebrew in all fields of life thus became an 
obstruction to Jewish unity for the reason that 
the Hebrew speaking Jews of Israel resisted 
the use of other languages by Jews, The folio* 
wing conversation between a cosmopolitan Jew 
and a Hebrew speaking Jew of Israel is 
reproduced from Midstream, a monthly 
Jewish Review. It shows up certain facets 
of a type of linguistic fanaticism which will 
be found interesting by all sufferers from 
language mania of other countries. The 
<^mopc4itan JFew accuses the Isreli of Hebrew 


provincialism. The Israeli defends his 
attitude aud the conversation proceeds. 

<4 The Hebrew-reading public is a public that 
can also read several other languages, whereas a 
considerable portion of the French or English' 
reading public can read only its own language, or 
perhaps English and French together, which is 
to say, still a single cultural cross-section. Here 
you’ll find plenty of people, for instance, who 
are at home in Rumanian, Slavic language and 
Hebrew—that is, in three entirely different 
linguistic families. How many people like that 
can you find in London or New York, to say 
nothing of Fiance or Germany ?” 

‘‘That’s supposing that they actually do read. 
But it’s my impression tftat you don’t read 
enough. In the West, it’s a pleasure to converse 
with a student or an intellectual. There’s much 
that >ou‘re missing here. Believe me, I've spoken 
to many people here and I know. So that your 
ability to read in several different culture-groups 
is a theoretical ability only.” 

‘Tm prepared to agree with you on one 
point : the reality in which we live educates us 
to seek solutions to our problems ; to present 
them in a clear, factual light and to solve them. 
This isn't the most congenial climate for cultural 
dialectics, which doesn’t involve solving problems 
at ail, but rather ramifying them endlessly. But 
at the same time, in absolute—not relative— 
terms, the number of people who buy hooka of 
poetry in this country equals the number who 
buy books of poetry in France. And there are 
only two-and-a-half million of us compared to 
forty five million Frenchmen. There’s been a 
tremendous amount written in Hebrew recently.” 

"There’s no comparison in terms of intdlec* 
tual activity. There you have scores of newspa¬ 
pers, all kinds of publications, there’s intellectual 
ferment and excitement” 
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‘bet* distinguish between activity and “It‘> frightful when intelligent Jew# turn 
creativity, fhey’rc not identical. into nationalists. We’re the people that produced 

"A remark like that might he appropriate Heine and Trotsky ; there’s no need for us to 
coining from an author at the end of his career ; talk in this vein.” 

its not appropriate coining fiom you. 1 smell a “But I have no desire to talk in any other 
kind of mystification here. Whal do you mean vein. It seems to me that if you don't accept a 
by creativity ? People are fully alive, they work, people's own ideas as to its culture, hut rather 
they write, they argue; and all of that is depend on the research of some outsider, you're 
creative. * giving an official stamp of approval to a very 

”1 can't accept that. 1 would say that in isolated kind ol culture, a cosmopolitan culture. 
Encounter or The IXtXc P orl, Review of Books— which is perhaps more provincial than the worst 
the two magazines that you happen to lie holding provincialism. 

at the moment—there’s about an equal division “There s a gicater range of activity where 
between aitides of real substance anti just plain ^ am, people are doing more, accomplishing inure, 
talk. Just like our publications over here. One of and so naturally, creating more. 1 work mo r e than 
the disadvantages in what yon call intellectual >uu do and have a huger audience. I’m quoted 
activity is the endless profusion of paper. One ah over the world. What 1 sa\ becomes the basis 
man makes a living from the rnaiginal comments b>r discussion, for argument, mid what vnu *ay 
of another who in turn makes a living from him. does not. Which means that von exist—for whal 
I here s a dangei of being cut oil fiom creative purpose? For the handful «»f people mound 
reality, from the cojroct, the independent, the F ou 

original literarv humiliation, fiom real poetry “Flic opinions that you express about Israel 
and pi‘»e. are just like those of your (Ireek scholar W'ho 

“I in telling you that you ie far removed was never in Greece. JVlay-be hb opinions are 
from whal'* happening culturally, in pail because important, but they're restricted by his ow r n 
no one reads whal you you Twelve* write, nothing culture and to his own culture. Do you really 
that you do here reveiIterates chew hot e. I don’t *bink that in absolute terms Maria Callas is 
think that \ou have any (hoirc but to go over Mipeiinr to I'm Kulthoum [a popular Egyptian 
to writing in sonic more imivcrsi! language.” singer] ?” 

*T can’t picture myself working in any The avenge Israeli-horn Jew is simply lost 
other language hut Hebrew. And Tin perfectly outside of Israel, despite all his thousands of 
aware that the unique qualitv of this language years of culture, which I’m afraid I can’t take 
makes in practically- untranslatable into am 'ciy seriously.’’ ^ ^ > 

European tongue. 


Editor —Ashore Chattekjek 

Printed and Published by Kalyao Das Gupta, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 
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Jl hat are f !ocrrnmenl-> /or ? 

Lnder jungle law, with ail participants 
struggling freely for existence, there would 
be no moral considerations for the guidance 
of individual or collective action. Right or 
wrong, lawful or unlawful, just or unjust 
and ideas relating to public benefit, social 
welfare, protection of the weak and the 
helpless and the safeguarding of human 
freedoms, do not come up for use as 
principles or standards in the field of exis¬ 
tence. The ancient Hindus called this 
natural state of existence Matsanija/fa or 
fish-1 aw which permitted all bigger fish to 
•wallow the smaller ones. Jungle law there¬ 
fore was of no great use to the weak, the 
poor, the aged, the orphans and the helpless. 
A few strong and well organised individuals 
could dominate the masses, where might 
was right, and millions could starve so that 
a few would indulge in pompous living. 
People naturally felt that society should be 


so organised as would benefit most persona. 
The greatest good of the greatest 
number thus came to be accepted as the 
basic principle of democratic political 
governments. No government to-day can 
rest on any other assumption. There are 
no assumptions of rights save and except 
the rights conferred by the real or assu¬ 
med will of the majority of the people, 
by which rulers can rule. Even the worst 
of tyrannies and dictatorships have to pre¬ 
tend that they have been get up in order to 

do the maximum good to the people whom 
they rule. 

In the current political developments 
that wc now face wo find many coteries, 
cliques, associations and organisations which 
all claim to be inspired by a desire to do good 
to the majority of the people. There are 
many political parties involved in this 
general upsurge of good intentions. Those 
who have won as well as those who have 
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lost are all in it. The big political party 
that ha* lost popularity and governmental 
power never ceased at anytime to proclaim 
their utter ioyalt\ to the people and ruled 
while they were supported by the majority 
of the peoples’ representatives. They also 
declared on every occasion that their party 
leaders and ordinary members were servants 
of the people who devoted their life to the 
cause of public well being and to the great¬ 
est moral principles preached by the 
prophets of different religions. Hut appar¬ 
ently service to the people became tinged 
with the customary practices indulged in bv 
all servants engaged by people to do their 
cooking and ba/ar. Self interest took a 
leading part in their program of service and 

while the people of the country suffered 
miserably at the hands of profiteers* black 

market dealers, bribe takers and self seeking 

sycophants of the leading members of the 

political party in power ; the people who 
ruled and their proteges waxed fat and 

made the best use of their power for their 

own benefit. This led to a great popular 

swing in favour of the oppohcrs of the party 
in power. 'Hie people thought that if they 

had the opposer- of the party in power to 
run the government they would be better 
off. This came to pass not by any 
elections but directly through a lot of 
iloor crossings within the legislature. Coali¬ 
tions were formed, bickeo and reformed ; 

governments fell and revived in a Gilbertian 
manner and, eventually, it led to President’s 

rule in West Bengal by reason of the disso¬ 
lution of the Legislative Assembly by the 

Governor of West. Bengal. The Congress 
Party being in power at tho Centre, 

President^ rule was interpreted as Congress 

rule by the political parties opposing 

Congress in West Bengal. It was also held 


by many that the Governor’s action was 
arbitrary, unnecessary and llavoured with 
partiality for the Congress. The people of 
West Bengal wore told by the leaders of a 
do/en political parties that the only way 
to establish a peoples’ Uaj was by defeating 
the Congress party which had caused them 
sufferings iu the past. The few short 
months during which an opposition coali¬ 
tion had ruled West Bengal had not brought 
a;i) relief to the public, but that was not 
considered to be of any great significance. 
The Mid-Term Elections were prepared for 
with great enthusiasm. Both the Congress 
candidates and their challengers proclaimed 
their firm faith in a sure victory in the 
elections and the usual volunteers, speakers, 
mass meetings blaring loud speakers and 
glut of posters made public life colourful 
aud totally uprorious for several weeks. 
Contrary to ail expectations of political 
experts, the Congress lost miserably in the 
elections and the United Front of opposition 
parties swept the polls. The public only 
voted for those who were non-Congress. 

Other considerations mattered little, including 
the various ideologies that the political 
parties proclaimed their faith iu. Of course, 
during the election campaign such matters 
were not discussed for the reason that the 
voters were interested in only one thing : For 
or Against the Congress. 

Now that tho United Front Coalition is 
in power the ideologies will slowly creep 
back into the policy of tho various minis¬ 
tries. This will create a series of clashes at 
high level if allowed to come into active 
use in the field of administration. So that 
if the United Front has to carry on adminis* 
tration in a smooth, manner, the ideologies 
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of the members of the Front should be kept 
strictly in abeyance, and every member of 
the government should concentrate on the 
work in hand. In the matter of providing 
better living conditions to the people and 
better education, food supply, medical arran¬ 
gements etc. ; one would not normally 
expect to face a dozen political creeds. 
Good government would come from honesty 
of purpose and observance of moral princi¬ 
ples by the members of government, if 
abuse of power goes ou and bribery and 
corruption continue, no declaration of high 
principles will give the people what they 
want. And if they do not get what they 
want, tall talk will not keep any government 
in power for very long. The political paitics 
know this and we sincerely hope they will 
try to give us good government and elective 
administration. 

PftkiUan mnt < 'hian 

In international politics all sorts of 
friendships and association*, arc often esta¬ 
blished for which no one can lind a ready 
and clearly understandable reason. Pakistan k 
sudden fellowship with Communist Girina 
is an inexplicable phenomenon of that sort. 
For Pakistan is theocratic and fanatically 
Muslim, while China is godless and irreli¬ 
gious in the extreme. Pakistan is a by-pro¬ 
duct of Western colonialism and imperial 
diplomacy with which China cannot 
have any sympathy. China is extremely 
self reliant and believes in self improvement 
without putting herself under any obligation 
with foreign powers. Pakistan believes in 
obtaining help from others and has no 
shame in accepting foreign aid; knowing 
full well that there never cau be any true 


friendship between the donors and the 

republic of Pakistan. If any country is 

farthest from Marxism it is Pakistan and if 

any country is diametrically opposite to the 

Islamic* Republic intellectually and in every 

way it is Communist China. Then why 

should Pakistan trv to be friendly with 

* » 

China when as far as money goes the enemies 

of China would be in a far better position 

to help Pakistan ? The reason must be linked 

up with Pakistan s’ plans relating to India, 

for the Pakistanis are found to be capable 

of going to any absurd lengths of unreason 

when they beloived they could get the better 

of India by such action. So when Pakistan 

at oue stage, was planning to conquer 

Kashmir and certain ottmr areas of India, 

she thought she should look for friends 

among the powers. But there was the 
question of approval by the powers too. 

Pakistan knew America, Russia or Great 

Britain would not approve of territorial 

expansion by Pakistan. The only power 

which would agree to Pakistan's conquest 

of Indian territory would be China. Pakistan 
began to seek China's friendship. China 

also wanted to get hold of a stick with 
which she coukl belabour India. She thought 
Pakistan would bo a very suitable stick to 
beat India with. So the two countries found 
each other very useful to carry out their in¬ 
famous plans, and friendship followed in the 
natural course of things. 

So the real purpose of Si no-Pakistani * 
entente was anti-Indian activities. But 
due to Pakistan’s failure to come up to the 
mark in whatever clashes she could create 
with India, China probably reconsidered; 
matters and found iu Pakistan a probable 
dead weight round her neck. Pakistai. 
also found China rather over cautious li 
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coming to her aid when she started 
a fight with India. There has been, as a 
result of all these, a falling off in the 
ardour that the two countries harboured 
for each other. 

M/'s/ims of Calrnlta Of/rwlct/ 

The common class Muslims of Calcutta 
have never been renowned for their level 
headedneas, sense of proportion and decorum. 
Since the days of the Muslim League in 
undivided Bengal, they have been well 
known for their rough and ready eagerness 
to start a riot on any pretext. Rioting being 
an infectious psychological urge, the non- 
Muslims of Calcutta took lessons from their 
Muslim brothers and soon developed their 
own gangs of hooligans who vied with the 
Muslim boys in stone throwing, stabbing, 
looting and arson. Hie great Calcutta 
killing in the days of Suhrawardv and 
Nazimuddin was started by the Muslims 
and continued by others. In thi9 inhuman 
orgy thousands of innocent persons lost 
their lives and worldly possessions and the 
great city was trampled upon and mangled 
beyond recognition. 

We thought people had become more 
sensible in Calcutta aud that only political 
parties and Trades Unions had any incli¬ 
nation to break the law. But we were rudely 
reminded of the religious side of rioting 
very recently by a Muslim outburst against 
an alleged insult to Islam. The Muslims of 
Calcutta once again forgot that no religion, 
and far less Islam, enjoins cheap acts of 
hooliganism a6 a remedy for outside criti¬ 
cisms or misunderstandings relating to its 
founders or tenets. The non-Muslims had 
qo business to take up a non-existent 


challenge to their mental or moral prefer¬ 
ences and were totally unjustified in their 
acts of retaliation. For the uproar was 
entirely one sided to begin with and only 
the uncalled for participation in it by hooli¬ 
gans of other faiths gave it a communal 
colouring. 

Ayub Fiyhliny for Itirlu/orial Fii/hls 

Though Ayub-Kban has always explained 
his acts of aggression against India as 
attempts to establish the Muslim peoples’ 
rights of self-government in various non- 
Pakistani parts of India, he has never 
felt any shame in denying the same rights of 
self-government aud other human freedoms 
to the people of Pakistan. The Dictatorship 
that Ayub Khan imposed on the people of 
Pakistan has been ruthless, exploitative, 
unjust and decadent. The people have 
realised this now and their resentment has 
broken through the complex of Ayub's lawless 
laws, rules, regulations and bureaucratic 
formalities. First Bhutto and then his ex- 
Chief of the Air Force began a tirade against 
his tyranny. Meetings processions and 
rioting followed, with police and military 
retaliation for rcstablishing obedience to the 
one-man-government of the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic. But upto the time of writing, repre¬ 
ssion was not showing any signs of success. 
Thousands have been arrested, many have 
been jailed and quite a number killed and 
wounded by the fore38 that Ayub Khan 
commands. Behind Ayub, we bavo now the 
powers which are utterly attached to liberty, 
freedom and human rights. We mean, the 
U. S. A., China and Russia, to say nothing of 
the father of Pakistan—Great Britain. These 
powers have one set of political principles 
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for themselves and another, quite contra¬ 
dictory set, for other nations. We do not 
know if they are assisting Ayub to supp¬ 
ress the Pakistani people. We believe 
they are. 

Titles f 

Mr. Nixon is now the President of the 
United States of America and the world 
is watching his movements. How wili Mr. 
Nixon clear up the mess in Vietnam ? How 
will be settle the arms race with Russia *? 
Will he continue to be the big brother of 
all or some poor nations aud to what 
extent ? The questions are many and the 
answers, most likely, will not be very 
precise, nor given with a clear cut finality. 
The world never settles anything fully and 
without leaving any chances for a come back. 
The United States have got involved in 
various complex matters ami may like to 
be totally free from involvement in «ome 
cases and to take up better strategic positions 
in certain other tussles. A final and comp¬ 
lete achievement of isolation from world 
problems will not be possible for the U. 8. A. 
She may pull out of Vietnam and her friends 
in democracy may continue to resist the 
forces of Communism there in a subtler 
fashion and with the assistance of the demo¬ 
cratic nations received by a round about 
path. The U. S. soldiers may stop fighting 
the soldiers of the Viet Cong \ but will the 
U. S. cease to take any active interest in the 
growth of the Chinese sphere of influence 
in Asia ? We do not think that the U. 8. 
will either choose or be able to achieve such 
freedom from Asiatic or European entan¬ 
glements. An overdose of isolationism 
will destroy the international position of the 


United States of America, and we do not 
think the American people will like Mr. 
Nixon to overdo things in the matter of 
earning freedom from world problems. It 
is one thing to liquidate a large scale war in a 
far away country by use of mammoth expedi¬ 
tionary forces, and, it is quite another thing 
to stop putting obstructions in the path of 
progress of one’s most dangerous enemies. 
I f China is left free to swallow all opposition 
in Asia aud Russia is allowed to sweep over 
Europe without any check or counter action 
on the part of the U. 8. A. or other non¬ 
communist countries, the world will soon 
have no place for democracy. The U. 8. A. 
and the other countries which uphold human 
rights for individuals wili slowly cease to 
have any power to oppose totalitarianism, 
dictatorships and the tyranny of extreme 
social ideals. Wo. therefore, do not see any 
possibility of the IT. S. A. cutting totally 
clear of the Vietnamese struggle between 
the forces of democracy and the followers 
of Ho Chi Minh. For llo Chi Minh may be 
only another name for Moscow or Peking for 
all anybody knows and, as we have said, 
Washington, London and a dozen other 
Capitals just cannot afford to give a totally 
free hand to the Communist Head (Quarters 
to carry out their schemes of expansion 
throughout the world. Mr. Nixon will 
therefore have to reduce responsibilities and 
expenses : but not at the cost of occupying 
a back seat iu the hall of internatioual power 
politics and military intrigues. The arms 
race with Russia, including space programs, 
will have to bo dealt with in a similar 
outlook. The aids granted to under¬ 
developed nations is a part of the U. S. A/s 
world program of expanding her sphere of 
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influence, in the real sense of the term. This 
cannot be cut down to nothing. Mr. Nixon, 
therefore, will have to consider the world 
problems from various angles, before he can 
decide his policy relating to Communism in 
Asia aud Europe. The war in Vietnam 
or the missiles program vis a vis Russia’s 
plans of arms development cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from the basic struggle of Communism 
and democracy. The democratic world 
thinks that the growth of Communism is a 
threat to human freedom. The Communists, 
on the other hand, carry on propaganda 
against “American imperialism” which, they 
say, will prolong exploitation of the masses, 
the concentration of wealth in fewer 
hands and the progressive reduction of social 
security and welfare among the peoples of 
the world. We can imagine a synthesis of 
Communism and human freedom ; though 
the tyranny of the Communist Parties, keeps 
such ideals totally unrealised. We can also 
find social security in many democratic 
countries. Some countries have controlled 
exploitation of the masses and concentration 
of wealth in a few hands also. The evils 
that we find in Communist and Capitalist 
countries are more often caused by the 
forces that rule the various countries, 
rather than gain currency through the nor¬ 
mal expression of the higher social and 
human ideals that are preached by communist 
as well as democratic leaders, dust as all 
moral principles are violated by the preachers 
of those principles, so are political principles 
and ideals destroyed by the sinners of the 
socio-political world. 

Colour Prejudice in Britain 

The British have suffered from colour 


prejudice ever since they engaged in colo¬ 
nial expansion and exploitation of the darker 
races. Adverse criticism of the manners and 
customs, religious belief, civilisation and 
culture of the people exploited enabled them 
to rationalise their sinful actions. If the 
British could feel that they were dominating 
the brown and the black races for the pur¬ 
pose of reforming aud civilising them, the 
matter of making a good profit out of this 
humanitarian endeavour would not necessarily 
rise to a prominent position. It could be 
pushed to the background. Mr. Edward 
Heath has now joined Mr. Rowell in the 
propaganda against immigration of Common¬ 
wealth citizens into Britain. The Manches¬ 
ter duftrclian points out that “The annual 
ceiling of adult male Commonwealth citizens 
who arc eligible for entry to his country has 
been lowered repeatedly since 1952. It now 
stands at *500 contrasted with the 20000 
eligible when the Conservatives left office. 
But in practice, not all those who are eligible 
do come here.” The tirade against immi¬ 
gration is directed roally against the non¬ 
whites ; for Bays the fhmrdiun “In 1907 
fewer than 2400 unskilled workers came here 
from the Commonwealth compared with 
4600 alien workers.” The critics of immigra¬ 
tion really do not want to put a stop to 
foreign workers comming into Britain. 
What they want 16 a colour bar. 

The Kremlin Criticised 

The World has been very critical of the 
Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia. We 
all know that the aggression has not yet been 
vacated, nor have the Czechoslovaks been 
allowed to manage their own affairs in full 
freedom. We do not know exactly 'how far 
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restrictions remain in force in that country ; 
for the reason that both sides maintain a 
great deal of reticence in giving information 
to the outside world. 

John C. Phillimoic writing to the Editor 
of the Manchester Guardian Weekly says, 
“Indeed it is a symbol of the moral rotten¬ 
ness of the Soviet power apparatus that 
nothing is officially stated. Had the 

Kremlin the courage to allow the Czecho¬ 
slovak leadership to express publicly the 

degree of pressure to which the latter is 
being subjected the Soviet leaders would 

openly lose all claims to being considered 
Marxists. The pretentious assumptions on 

which they claim the “Divine Right'" to rule, 

buttressing the latter, as they do, with a 
ragged mythology make a shambles of the 

meaning of international Socialist solidarity, 

let alone tin? principles of the United 

Nations Charter.” 

f'uha (i tori fir* Russia 

In strange contrast with world condem¬ 
nation of Russian action in Czechoslovakia 
(or Chinese action in Tibet) one notices the 
glorification of communism by Commu¬ 
nists, Major Fidel Castro and Dr. Osvaldo 

Dorticos Tarrado sent a message to the Russian 
leaders on the occasion of the 51st anniver¬ 
sary of the 1!»17 revolution which shows how 
fanaticism blinds even highly intelligent 

people to realities. The message reads : 

“In the name of our Party and our peo¬ 
ple we send to the Communist Party, the 

Government and the heroic people of the 
Soviet Union our most fraternal congratu¬ 
lations on the occasion of the 51st anniver¬ 
sary of the glorious October Revolution. On 

this historic date, commemorated by all 

revolution of the world, our people wish the 
Soviet people the greatest success in the 

fulfilment of the communist ideal, which has 


been made possible by the extra-ordinary 
achievements in the fields of science, tech¬ 
nology, economy and culture. 

“There is a long struggle still awaiting the 
peoples who are exploited, colonized, 

attacked and threatened by imperialism. In 
the course of this struggle, a profound friend¬ 
ship has emerged and developed between our 
people and the Soviet people, who, in our 

hour of need, offered us their fraternal aud 
unforgettable cooperation. 

“It is our most sincere wish that in the 

years to come our internationalist duty, the 
struggle against imperialism and the coopera¬ 
tion that should exist in every field of cudca* 
vour between peoples who arc struggling for 
the same revolutionary ideas and aspirations 
will contribute to the strengthening of the 

relations which, since the triumph of the 
Cuban Revolution, havje developed between 

our Parties and our peoples.’' 

(Reproduced from Granma, Havana) 

Xu others aud Mohs 

Wherever human beings assemble in large 
numbers there happens to be certain potentia¬ 
lities of indiscipline and disorder. Haw far 
and to what extent a large assembly of 

humans will degenerate into an unruly mob 
will depend on the quality of the individuals 

making up the crowd and their mental condi¬ 
tion. A football crowd very easily becomes 
rowdy. Hut a long procession of votaries 

going to a temple may not so easily begin to 
throw stones or break down barriers. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, therefore, where crowds are in 
an excited or angry mood, the chances of 

mob violence increases. Where they are 

thoughtful, seeking after the higher things of 

life or purposeful in a constructive manner, 

they will not easily break the rules of 
conduct laid down by society, so that people 

who have to gather large crowds should be 
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very cautious about exciting the people or to 
jump and thump too freely, in case their own 
behaviour incites the crowds to immitate theiu. 
It should be, further, the duty of all crowd 
gatherers to make their arrangements in a 

manner which will make the various units 
of the crowd to obey certain rule3. One way 

of controlling all crowds is the issue of passes 

to enter the meeting ground, which passes 

will tell the pass-holders clearly as to which 
passages they must go by and what places 

they should occupy. A free invitation to 
everybody to oomo and to participate in a 

display of exuberence will always lead to 

trouble. We find that nowadays nobody 
cares to make any arrangements to see that 

the thousands whom they collect will parti¬ 
cipate in whatever they are organising in an 

orderly manner. Processions too can have 

badges issued to the marchers, giving place 
and position to every person who has been 

asked to join, Free for all gatherings are by 
nature unruly and should be avoided. Uni¬ 
forms and badges automatically inspire disci¬ 
pline. That is why a very large army can 

assemble, march and disperse without break 
ing of chairs or bones. 

One will naturally ask why students make 
rowdy scenes in examination balls. They go 

to these places to sit for examinations. That 
is a very thought provoking and orderly 

purpose. Then why do they shout, tear up 
papers and break chairs ? The reason is 

very clear. A tradition has been allowed to 

develop which makes the examinees feel that 

they can do what they like in examination 

halls. The invigilators are just nobodies who 

can be trampled upon and so on and so forth. 

The authorities should therefore try to bring 
back discipline in examinations, firstly by 

improving on the question papers which 
quite often have a somewhat loose relation 

Vith the text books and with what the 


teachers have been teaching. Secondly the 

examinees should not be collected in very 
large numbers in any one place. And, as far 
as possible, the examinees should be sitting 
in small groups for different examinations. 
This will prevent any objections from assum¬ 
ing a critical si/e, 

Political meetings should not be called for 
the purpose of expressing disapproval. The 
recent assembling of crowds of young people 
to express dissatisfaction with the (lovernor 
of West Bengal's action In 1967 or in conn¬ 
ection with the Budget speech did not servo 
any useful purpose and the organisers took 

an unnecessary risk to add an extra dimen¬ 
sion to their already carefully stated case. 

This sort of mobilisation of forces should 
never be attempted excepting for a very good 

reason. And when such assembling of 
supporters takes place the sponsors or conve¬ 
nors should make careful plaus for preven¬ 
ting disorder. 

We have been witnessing more and more 
of instances of mob violence. Our crowds 

arc becoming, increasingly prone to undisci¬ 
plined conduct They violate virtually all 

laws aud rules whenever they get out of hand 

and take to unruly behaviour. This can be 
called a symptom of a latent revolutionary 

spirit which is welcomed by certain types 
of thinkers; but those who do not believe 

in violent revolutions and think that econo¬ 
mic, cultural and moral revolutions cannot be 

achieved by rampaging teenager crowds ; 

would request political leaders of all parties 
to move very cautiously when they do things 

which excite young persons and the general 
public. For, in the opinion of most constru¬ 
ctive thinkers, revolutions can not be brought 
about by this sort of propaganda, nor are 
revolutions necessary. What is happening 
is destruction of national unity and waste of 

the nation's man power and resources. 



TENNESSEE WILLIAMS AND FEMININE MISFITS 

(T. RAMACHANDRAN) 


During the post-second-war years, the 
revival on the American stage has been 
marked by the presentation of murder, 
cannibalism, perversion and sensationalism 
of every sort. But, then, it is made palatable 
by the employment of poetic dialogue and 
a wide variety of symbols. With Strindberg, 
the dramatists of this period believe that 
the inner world of man is more real than 
the real world. The first name that strikes 
us in this context is that of Tennessee 
Williams. 

Williams rocked the American theatre 
with his all-time masterpiece. “Glass 
Menagerie". This was in the year 1 *J44 
when he was just 31. The urbanization of 
the South and its consequent loss of tradition 
have been his special province. 

The tradition of the south lias given way 
to a crude and pushing modernity. The 
resultant shapeless society could not acco¬ 
mmodate the individuals that cling to tin- 
tradition of Southern America. This lias 
rendered the individuals rootless. The conflict 
between the individual and the society has 
been a significant problem in the America 
of the post-war years. 

Williams presents on the stage such 
characters. His women are mostly neurotic 
and lonely individuals. They are imm¬ 
oderately romantic, biting on to the southern 
gentility. Life to them, is not what it seems. 
And Williams' central characters are not 
merely neurotic, they are neurotic women. 

These central figures in his plays, when 
they arc women, always overstep the line ot 
normalcy. An examination of his characters 


will reveal the truth of this statement. 
Amanda Wingfield (“Glass Menagerie”), a 
widowed southern belle lives in a world of 
sentimental illusions. Her daughter Laura 
is a crippled, hypersensitive, shell-being who 
likes to lose hereself in a collection of glass 
animals. Amanda’s son Tom is a disgruntled 
clerk in a private firm. Amanda regularly 
recalls to her son and daughter, how sixteen 
gentleman-callers came to see her in one 
afternoon when she w f as youug. And now 
she persuades Laura to reconcile herself to 
the world of realities and receive the youth 
Jim. But Jim disappoints Amanda, he leaves 
Laura to disappointment. Blanche, a refined 
aristocrat lives in similar illusions in “A 
Streetcar Named Desire*’. Her present 
straitened financial situation forces her to 
live with her lower-middle class sister Stella. 
Stella and her husband lead a contented 
life. Blanche scorns the primitive animal 
character of Stella’s husband, while he brings 
Blanche's shady past to light. At last Blanche 
is committed to an asylum. Alma in the 
“Summer and Smoke** has walled herself off 
from the world of realities. Her church 
environment has made her seem to belong 
to the iJlth century France. She is all soul 
and her lover John is all body. When she 
sheds her illusions in the end, she sees John 
married to another girl. She madly stirkes 
an afiair with a travelling salesman. Eviden¬ 
tly Alma, with her nervousness and regular 
recourse to dopes, is an abnormal. In “the 
Rose Tattoo’' the heroine lives in the memory 
of her husband, for three full years, All 
these years she has had full faith in the 
single minded devotion of her dead husband, 
on this ground she has been shunning every 
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other male being. She has also alienated the 
normal women of her neighbourhood. 

Most of the women in “Camino Real” are 
ageing prostitutes. A few sexual perverts, a 
number of symbolic characters and a kind 
of chorus people the stage. “A cat on a 
Hot tin Roof” is the only play with a normal 
woman as its central character ; but her 
husband is a sexual pervert. There are 
three women characters in “Orpheus Descen¬ 
ding”. Lady Torrance is a lovestarved 
woman whose husband Jabe is dying upstairs 
of cancer. Her attempts at ensnaring Val 
Xavier, a wandering fellow, are of no avail. 
Mrs. Talbolt, a lonely and bewildered woman 
artist wins Val. 

Mrs. Violet Venable, in *• Suddenly last 
Summer”, lives in the reverend memory of 
her poet-son Sebastian. She cannot bear 
to hear with patience the violent end of 
her homosexual son. She tactfully appeals 
to the doctor to cut away a part of the head 
of her cousin, Catherine, who harps on the 
story of Sebastian’s end. Princess Kosmono- 
polis, in “Sweet Bird of Youth”, a former 
movie queen, clings desperately to the 
vestiges of her youth. She escapes into a 
world of liquor, dopes and memory. Mrs. 
Maxine Falk ( in the Night of Iguana) is 
the owner of “Costa Verde Hotel”. In the 
end she succeeds in capturing Shannon, a 
defrocked episcopalian minister. Hanna 
Jelkes, the other woman in the play is a 
wistful spinster. She diagnoses Shannon’s 
problem, “the need to believe in something 
or in someone- almost anyone—almost any¬ 
thing something”. 

The normal, healthy women like Nellie, 
Stella, and the women in Serhna's neigh¬ 
bourhood are all relegated to the background. 
With the brilliant exception of Maggie, 
Williams’ women are all maladjusted indivi¬ 
duals. One might e^cn say that his women 


are inconsequential when they are not 
maladjusted individuals. They are victims 
to their circumstances. Richard Watts’s 
statement that most of Williams’ plays are 
psychopathic in subject matter and character 
is true. The feminine misfits in his plays 
cling “frantically to another time and 
place”.'-’ The conflict is between reality 
and illusion. None of them is prepared to 
face facts. Blanche goes to the extent of 
covering electric lights with paper. She 
explains. “1 can’t stand a light bulb— 
anymore than I can a rude remark or a vulgar 
action”.* 

Put another way, they are all sensitive 
romantics. They are even gothic. Allan 
Downer says. “The gothic style deals with 
extremes of pain and joy and expresses them 
directly”. 1 They are c reatures of a wot Id 
of dreams, or they re-live in their past. Their 
reaction to reality is always that of a senti¬ 
mental weakling. All of them take recourse 
to dope and dreams. 

These, then, are the bees in Williams’ 
bonnet. These characteristics recur regularly, 
Williams* feminine misfits are almost carbon 
copies of a limited number of originals. 
Again and again lie plays variation upon 
the same prototypes. He himself says. “My 
longer plays emerge out of earlier one-actors 
or short stories I may have written years 
before. I work over them again and 
again.” 

A Biographical Explanation 

In an interview, Williams dropped a due 
to his dramatic art. 

Every dramatist has a major premise. 

For me the dominating premise has been 
the need for understanding and tenderness 
and fortitude among individuals trapped 
by circumstances'. 

His own mother seems to be the prototype of 
Amanda Wingfield. His mother never fqrg 
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the tradition of the South. She lost patience 
with her children when they forgot this 
flattering tradition. His mother remarked 
about Amanda, after a tryout opening of 
the Glass Menagerie “Her accent’s poor" 7 

His sister Rose served him with the model 
for Laura’s characterisation. On the shelves 
they placed Rose’s small collection of glass 
animals. She was a schizophrenic. She had 
finally to be put in a sanatorium. 

Tennessee Williams observed a young 
girl Laura Young in his grandfather’s rectory. 
She was deeply religious at a \oung age. She 
was exact in hei manners. Alma muld have 
been modelled on this dclit ate girl. He told 
Lincoln Barnett : 

1 atn a deeply disturbed person and 
I write about disturbed people. I must 
find characters to correspond to my own 
tensions. s 

There is a combination of the puritan 
and Cavalier strains in his blood. This in a' 
account for the conflicting impulses he 
represents in the persons he writes about. 
He was far from happy in his childhood. 
He was bitter about his lower-middle-class 
existence. Blanche and Amanda are pain¬ 
fully conscious of their straintened situation. 
He was as shy as a girl and his father 
unkindly called him “Nancy”. Hangs ot 
kids would follow him yelling “Sissy”. He 
very much liked to be left to himself. He 
has cleverly made loneliness a dominant 
theme of his plays. Hannah Jelkes goes to 
the extent of offering a formal and systematic 
study of loneliness. 


One is tempted to reassert the old maxim, 
that an artist must ‘imitate’ life and that 
too his own life and world. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL ON BANKS IN INDIA 

D. V. SAWHNEY 


In a welfare state banks enjoy a special 
privilege to mould the economic policy to 
achieve the ends of socialism and to help other 
sectors of the economy to achieve the objectives 
of planning. They are the institutions to 
mobilise and canalise the money and credit of 
the society in order to raise the rates of 
economic growth and thus to help raise the 
standards of living of the people. It is, there¬ 
fore, quite natural for a country like India 
which is engaged in economic planning to see 
that the banks work strictly in accordance 
with the economic postulates set by the 
Planning Commission. It is in connection 
with the lacunas observed by the people that 
there has been a great debate going on in and 
out-side the Indian Parliament that since the 
Indian banks have not been fulfilling their 
social obligations, they should be nationalised. 
But the Indian Government has been rather 
conservative and sobre over the issue and has 
conceded to accept the policy of Social Control 
over their working. 


The theme of social control in the Indian 
context is that the bank resources should “be 
distributed equitably and purposefully in 
conformity so that priority sectors like agri¬ 
culture, small scale Industries and exports 
receive their due share and particular clients 
or groups of clients are not favoured” and 
this objective is considered to be in consonance 
with the declared aims of our economic policy, 
namely (1) to effect a decentralised pattern of 
Industrial growth, (2) to prevent concentration 
of economic power, and (3) to develop 
agriculture scientifically and create a complex 
of agro-industrial units. Unfortunately, our 
commercial banks, which have been experienc¬ 
ing great expansion as a result of huge plan 
expenditure since the plan era started, have 
rather been neglecting their social obligations 
to work in accordance with the economic 
policy of the state—a fact which is clearly 
discernible from the following Table which 
gives the pattern of bank advances during the 
period 1950 to 1967. 


TABLE I 

SCHEDULED BANK CREDIT ( PERCENTAGE ) 


End of March 

1950 

1960 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Industry 

31.5 

47.4 

59.2 

61.5 

64.3 

64.4 

Commerce 

36.0 

32.8 

26.1 

25.6 

24*4 

19.4 

Financial Institutions 

16.1 

6.7 

5.3 

4.5 

3.3 

3*6 

Personal and Professional 

7.8 

7.9 

6.2 

5.8 

5.2 

4.2 

Others 

8.6 

5.2 

3.2 

2.6 

2.8 

8.5 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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The above table suggests that (i) the banks 
were financing traders, share brokers and 
traditional Industries more. The predomi¬ 
nance of Industrial credit was obviously at the 
cost of other sectors, (ii) Agriculture received 
rough!v 2°' 0 of the total advances and 
<iii) small scale industries and the export 
sector received very negligible credit 
allocations'. Of course since 1967 there has 
been a reversal and re-orientation in the 
commercial banks’ (inancial policies in favour 
of the small scale industries. 

An important revelation as a background 
to social control over banks is that the bulk of 
bank credit (lowing to industries was due to 
the domination of industrialists on the board 
of directors of the banks. Again most of the 
banks have been advancing money to their 
directors or to the firms in which they were 
interested. The State Bank of India has been 
no exception in this regard and has been 
rather more a defaulter. 

Before proceeding any further it may not 
be out of place to elucidate as to why the 
Indian Government has preferred the instru¬ 
ment of social control and not the nationalisa¬ 
tion. We have accepted the objective of 
bringing about socialism through mixed 
economy and wherever the ruling party 
decides to nationalise an industry, it has to 
pay reasonable compensation. It is not like 
the Marxian” expropriation of the expropria¬ 
tors by one stroke of pen”. Besides, the 
Government has to strike out the net profit 
as a result of nationalising the banks in terms 
of increased efficiency, social and economic 
justice and its other economic involvements. 
According to a study made by the Indian 
Banks Association, the net gain to the Govt, 
annually in the form of profits less taxes will 
not exceed Rs. 1.61 Crorcs whereas the Govt, 
will be required to pay immediate compensa¬ 
tion to the share holders to the extent of 
Rs. 76*36 Grores. The proposition is thus not 


only not profitable but inflationary and one 

which might affect adversly the prospects of 

foreign investments and collaborations which 

are most desirable at this juncture when we 

are half way in planning towards reaching 

the take-off stage. Moreover the Reserve Bank 

of India has been armed with enormous 

* 

powers of regulating the working of the Indian 
banking system according to the aspirations 
and requirements of the Indian economy. 

Under the Banking Regulation Act, as 
amended from time to time, the Reserve Bank 
of India has powers to regulate the lending, 
borrowing, branch opening and even appoint¬ 
ment of managerial staff policies under 
sections 21, 23, 24 and 31 of the said act. It 
can recommend for the compulsory amal¬ 
gamation of the weaker banks. But inspite 
of these powers we noticed the failure of the 
Laxmi Bank and another Bank (which 
ultimately brought about the establishment of 
the Deposit Insurance Corporation in-order 
to insure the interests of depositors in case of 
the failure of a bank). 

Very recently the Indian parliament has 
approved the Banking Laws (Amendment) 
Bill, 1967 which is being considered as the 
landmark in the history of Indian Banking 
vis-a-vis Social control. Among other things 
the Bill provides for the compulsory appoint¬ 
ment of a professional man as the Chairman/ 
Executive Head of a bank. The Board of 
Directors shall henceforth be composed of 
specialists in one of the branches namely, 
Trade, Industry, Agriculture, Small Scale 
Industry, Co-operation, Law, Banking and 
Accountancy. Section 10(b) as an addition 
to the Banking regulation act, empowers the 
Reserve Bank of India to remove the 
Chairman of a bank if he is not considered to 
be a fit and proper person. Section 34-AE 
provides for the acquisition by the Central 
Government of a banking company, not 
complying w f ith the direction of the Reserve 
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Bank of India for “more than one occasion”. 
The bill also includes another controversial 
clause prohibiting bank employees to resort 
to strikes within the banking precincts. 

An important short-coming in the banking 
system in India has been solved by the 
appointment of a National Credit Council in 
early 1968 —a body which is looking after the 
credit budgeting by the various financial 
institutions at the National level in collabora* 
tion with the Planning Commission. The 
Indian banks have voluntarily established an 
Agricultural Finance Corporation Ltd. entirely 
with their own resources which clearly shows 
that the Indian banks are convinced of their 
ready involvement in Indian Agriculture in 
future. The passing of the State Agricultural 
Credit Corporation Bill by the Parliament is a 


happy augury. 

It may thus be seen from the above that 
the policy of Social control of banks is not 
only better than the policy of nationalisation 
viewing particularly all banking as a 
service Industry and also the present circums¬ 
tances of our economy, but, it is a happy 
co-incidence that after passing through the 
20 years period of trial and error after 
indcpcndance, the country has established an 
adequate institutional frame-work and 
armoury of powe.is that nationalisation may 
now be discarded as an unnecessary luxury. 
But a precious thing may prove to be useless 
if not properly and judiciously handled. It 
may therefore, be concluded that the Reserve 
Bank has to use its otherwise enormous powers 
aptly and the Indian Banks should fulfil their 
social obligation as patriotic institutions. 



THE POETRY OF MANMOHAN GHOSE 


By \\ UAL 

The Centenary adulations are over, and a 
little stock-taking is in order. The ironv of a 
retiring. sc If* effacing teacher and poet 
becoming the subject of perorations by Vice- 
Chancellors and Governors is apparent ; less 
apparent is tlu* danger that all this may do 
the reverse of what it intended. By inflating 
a good minor talent, harm inav be done to 
t lie poet’s permanent reputation in the 
tradition of Indian poetry in English. 

My essay will be concerned with the poetry 
of Manmohan Gliose as seen by one who has 
himself practised some verse. 1 would not 
have read him (his works were not readily 
available then ; and they are not now) if, in 
1947, lie had not been prescribed in the 
English (Honours) syllabus of the Calcutta 
University. I was then a student in 
St. Xavier’s, and a group of us had begun 
writing poetry that wc thought was different 
from the verse that we read then—the 
poems of Sri Aurobindo, Harindranath 
Chattopadhyay, and Sarojini Naidu. In fact, 
we became the self-appointed avant-garde 
of modern Indian poetry in English, and 
prepared the first draft of a manifesto that 
laid down the principles of the “new" writing. 

The manifesto had eight basic points : 

1. We affirm our faith in a vital language 
as sullicient to write poetry in...King's 
and Queen’s English, yes ; Indian 
English, permissible ; pidgin, bombas¬ 
tic, and gluey English, no. 

2. We think that poetry must deal in 
concrete terms with concrete 
experience. 

3. Poetry must be free from propaganda. 


U We recognise the value of discipline, 
but commend the effort to experiment. 

We condemn all forms of imitation. 

(>. We claim that the phase of Indo- 
Anglian romanticism ended with 
Sarojini Naidu. Now, waking up, we 
must aim more and more at a realistic 
poetry...And leave the fireflies to dance 
through the neem. 

7. We realise the full-time nature of the 

poet’s vocation. 

8. Lastely, we emphasise the need for the 
private voice. 

All this may appear obvious now, but it 
was fiery and inspiring material then, for it 
served to crystallise the poetic energies of more 
than a dozen very earnest young men (and at 
least two ladies). It was in such an atmos¬ 
phere that Manmohan Ghose’s Songs of Love 
and Death were given to us to study, absorb, 
and sit an examination for. 

It was a disappointing experience. Here 
we were, all in our late teens, with India's 
independence just declared, full of enthusiasm 
foi the i’uture and happy that the Sahibs had 
departed, and when wc opened the text at 
page 151 we found a poem titled “Song of 
Britannia” : 

Seek’st thou a theme for song. 

No fear can ever wrong, 

No teais can tarnish strike, 

And sing Britannia. 

This seemed a little too smug--because wc 
had :.trn«*k and tci rushed Britannia, and also - 
apparently wronged her a little (at least 
Mr. Winston Churchill then thought so). 

What man of Ind or Nile 
That secs his fat fields smile. 
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But his lips burst aflower 
To praise Britannia ? 

This was truly fatuous, and I still remember 
that a classmate made a marginal note on 
“fat”—“fat man of Ind zamindar”. For who 
else would burst atlower in praise of Britannia 
except the beneficiaries of the Permanent 
Settlement ? 

There was another poem, called “April”, 
on page 135 : 

Oh to be flowery, 

Dripping and balmy, 

Call up the showery 

White clouds, an army ! 

We called this the “barmy” poem, because 
it was filled with the names of birds and 
flowers we had seldom heard of, let alone 
seen : buttercups, narcissus, bulrushes, 

cuckoos, daffodils. And April in Calcutta did 
not bring “purest, warmest breezes” at all, as 
Manmohan Chose’s poem suggested ; rather, 
it brought hot, dry spells, and no “green 
grasses lush 5 '. We felt terribly let down. 
After all, Keats’ Autumn was one thing --but 
why should Ghose’s April be like this ? 

There were some poems on an unpronoun- 
cable girl called Mvvanwy, “fairest of 
maidens”, whose love “burnt” in Ghosc’s 
“bosom”, and there was a black swallow-tail 
butterfly that fluttered through seven pages, 
and was somehow a symbol (so our teacher 
told us) of “Orphic Mysteries”. 

Oreads, Dryads, Pegasuses, Psyches—and 
we began to wonclcr why our Alma Mater, 
in her profound wisdom, had thought right to 
make us study at such length poems so 
absurdly unrelated to our lives. 

I mention this to show how sorry we were 
that a poet who could be considered great 
enough to be a text for Honours study was, 
totally unable to l>e of any use to us, in life 
or in verse. Teen-agers are selfish types : 
land I hope we will be forgiven for thinking 
iin this way ; what was not of use to us in one 
f Way or other, we did not much care for. 


Since then I have realised that there are 
indeed poems in Songs of Love and Death that 
could be of great help to Indians using 
English for creative purposes. Admittedly 
these are just a handful, but their metrical 
skill, their poignance, their fluent development 
of an image or images, and their—I will not 
say memorability—“rememberability” set 
them apart. I would include among these 
the moving sonnet addressed to the poet’s 
mother, poems l : 1, 1:5, 1:14, I : 18, 
11 : b, II ; 16, III : 5, III : 13, IV : 12, 
IV : 20, ol the “Immortal Eve” sequence, 
“Can It Be “I.incs”, and “Face to 
Memory Clear”. I find poem IV ; 12 of 
“Immortal Eve”, with its graceful nostalgia, 
its sad celebration of human love turned 
divine, its spontaneous evocation of classical 
atmosphere, a poem typical of the best in 
Manmohan Ghosc : 


Miirmerrnus, Smyrna’s tender bard, 

The sweet Ionian, sang 
Of Naimo. To his mournful lyre 
He chanted love’s rich pang,— 

Our short-lived youth, old age that comes 
So soon, so swift youth’s bliss, 

All that in our strange, human lot 
Familiar sorrow is. 

And Nanno, Nanno, on the chords 
Sobb’d, ever went and came 
Nanno, the lovely flute-player, 

Who touched his soul to flame. 

Dead and divine, her name he gave 
His tender elegies, 

As I to these the name whose sound 
Is love’s and ecstasy’s. 

When one recalls that this is part of the 
sequence he wrote after his wife’s death, the 
elegiac “familiar sorrow” note is made more 
poignant. There are very few stanzas in the 
whole of Indian poetry in English so purely 
singable” as the third in this poem, where 
“Nanno” repeated thrice is a small miracle of 
evocative alliteration ; and the third line of 
that stanza is, I think, pure magic, almost 
pure music : “Nanno, the lovely flute-player”. 
One has to read it out to realise the indefi¬ 
nable mellifluence it contains. 



MEERUT UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE 

INDIA’S FIRST PERIODICAL DEVOTED 

TO HUMOUR 
B. M. Sankhdher 


It is incontrovertible that humour is an 
imllspensabl" attribute of sound and iinma- 
culalc journalism. It is illustrative of its 
%upm*xcc!lleri( c and perfection. It is there¬ 
fore beyond astonishment that newspapers and 
periodicals in the earlv nineteenth century 
India could not cultivate this trait in them¬ 
selves and exhibited an abysmal ignorance 
of this potential mode of journalism. With 
the exception of a few such as the Calcutta 
Journal edited b\ James Silk Buckingham, 
the Friend of India edited bv J., C. Marshnian, 
the Asiatic Researches , conducted by 
the Scrampore missionaries, the John Bull, 
the Oriental Herald , and the Bengal Magazine , 
most of the early nineteenth centurv journa¬ 
listic productions in this country demonstrated 
a total void in this literary characteristic. 
Even these newspapers and periodicals applied 
humour ignorantly, without any appre¬ 
ciation of its distinctive influence and effec¬ 
tiveness Humour, thus, was not in vogue 
and was considered by the serious writers 
as a humdrum, monotonies journalistic device 
to attract the subscribers. Perhaps the 
quality of humour which was often attempted 
in different quarters may also be attributed 
to this unhappy phenomenon. 

The Meerut Universal Magazine was 
the first literary journal in India devoted 
exclusively to humour. Both in the selection 
of themes and new items as well as in the mode 
of their presentation the sole criteria vveie 

3 


the amount of humour thev were likelv to 
produce after publication. Edited by 
Captain Harvey Tuckett of the Eleventh 
Eight Dragoons, it commenced publication 
in 1835. It was printed hrst at the Observer 
Press, Meerut and then at the Agra Press under 
the supervision of W. Ward and J. T. King. 
It may be mentioned that Captain Harvey 
Tuckett had a long journalistic experience. 
In 1831 he had already instituted a journal 
at Meerut known as the Meerut Observer, 
which it is believed, he had carried on in 
manuscript since 1827. 

Since its inception, the Meerut Universal 
Magazine, which was popularly known as 
the MUM, came into conflict with the 
journalistic world of India. The Englishman 
criticized it for its ‘bastard language ; the 
Bengal Herald found it ‘indefensible’ many 
a time, and in the opinion of the Indio 
Gazette and the Bengal Chronicle “the 
communication of old hunks' 1 through the 
Meerut Universal Magazine were not 
‘ aulhenticaltd”. Inter aha the most obvious 
reason for this scathing condemnation was 
a systematic tirade which the Meerut 

Universal Magazine had launched against 
everything vulnerable both in the journalistic 
world and outside. Through its tantalizing 
satire, ridicule, sarcasm, and wit, which 
overflowed through its pages, the Magazine 
did not think it proper to exclude any tiling, 
it touched everything with it* devastating 
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criticism and indiscreet exposition ; and 
ironically it touched even those delicate 
matters which its comtemporaries shuddered 
to touch even with their tongs of censure 
and scrutiny. 

Whatever its criticism and limitations, 
the Meerut Universal Magazine was a unique 
periodical, with “wit and humour” as its 
declared desideratum. It is difficult to come 
across articles, poems, news, editorials and 
other items, without a touch of humour. It 
does not however mean that the treatment 
of subjects in this journal was far from serious, 
sober or sophisticated. The biographical 
sketch of the US President Andrew Jackson, 
“Cicero as a Philosopher 5 *, “On Juries” and 
many other articles which were published 
in 1836 in the Meerut Universal Magazine 
were illustrative of its sobriety and sophistica¬ 
tion. It published from time to time general 
information about the towns of India, such 
as “Statistics about the town of Saharanpur, 
MuzatTarnagar etc. “The piedominant 
quality of this literary magazine, however, 
remained humour. Even in these items a 
few brilliant literary flashes of humour could 
be discovered, effortlessly. Writing about 
the towns in India, the Meerut Universal 
Magazine remarked in 1836 : 

“All the towns in India, with a very 

few exceptions, are in ruins. Delhi is 

surrounded by ruins. Agra, Burhanpore, 

Aurangabad have immense suburbs in ruins. 

The Deckan is a heap of ruins. Many towns 

in Central India that had their hundreds of 

* 

thousands of inhabitants, are now literally 
without one, and arc swarming with leopards, 
tigers, elks and buffalloes. In deep forests 
you stumble upon Hindu temples, Muhu- 
mmedan Gateways, stone tanks 800 yards 
square, brick walls of large dimensions, scores 
of acres of burying grounds and all the other 
concomitants and proofs of wealth, power 


and population. Malthus would never have 
written his too celebrated work nor Godwin 
ever written his too little valued answer, 
had they been in India.” 

Similar expositions were made in an 
article on “Despotism, Democracy and Aristocracy 
or Tri-morpho-politeia-Haterodoxica ” when the 
editor tried to define “political adultrations”, 
in 1836. Despotism was described as the 
“simplest form of Government”. 

An idea about the quality of humour 
contained in this monthly publication may 
be obtained from the innumerable comments 
which the editor published under the caption 
“Loose Lectures '\ On Matrimony, the following 
extract, published in the year 1836, provides 
an interesting reading : 

“Wedlock is a ticklish thing, 

Hey diddledee ho, ho diddledee ho”. 

And futh^r : 

“.Petticoat Government is pure 

Despotism. There is no greater Autocrat on 
earth than a woman when she calls her 
husband Mister. That females arc capable 
of sustaining the energies of Political Govern¬ 
ment is unquestionable, when we call to 
our memories the names of Zenobia, Catherine 
and Elizabeth, Joanna etc ; but in domestic 
economy when a woman usurps undue 

authority, when what she has a right to have 
is not tempered with discretion and for¬ 
bearance, the less of such government the 
better.” And still further : 

“.Oh blue eyes and bleak eyes and 

hazle eyes and light grey eyes, how do 

I doat on you all ; Oh loving eyes, oh 

shining searching eyes, oh lively tickling 
eyes and oh affectionate eyes, what delicious, 
endearing overwhelming effects ye produce ; 
Mystry of mystries l” 

In the same year the Meerut Universal 
Magazine published an interesting case of 
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requisition, the sole object of which, it is 
axiomatic, was not a genuine need but 
humour, pure and simple : 

WANTED 

A lady under thirty years of age, of 
unexceptionable character and good conn¬ 
exions. With the usual female accomplish¬ 
ments. She will be expected to take a 
hand in culinary preparations as occasion 
may require. The knowledge of Rollv Polly 
and Custards absolutely indispensable. Money 
not positively requisite. She must not stand 
five feet without her shoes-must be docile, 
have good teeth and feet and must pronounce 
the word OBEY audibly in the marriage 
service, otherwise not to be deemed valid. 
NB. Red hair, not altogether furious, will 
not be objected to. Applications to be made 
through the printer to the address of LL.” 

The Meerut Universal Magazine had a 
passion for Poetry. Almost every number 
of this short-lived magazine overflowed with 
poetic compositions. Under “Luys from the 
Benighted: Illustration of a Picture by BUSS, 
the MUM published the following unorthodox 
extract: 

......And as she sat, fast snoring in her chair, 

Her feet were on the table elevated; 

A posture,not exactly to compare 

With that which is of Wertcr’s love related 

When weeping over his tomb :-onc leg was 

bare 

For her red garter was alack ! unmated 
And so her stocking (black it was -not blue) 
Slipt down-revealing such a calf to view.,, 


The same year Rokeby Cassilis wrote 
“Lady Edith : A Legendary Lay 

PShe bent and kissed her lover’s cheek’t was 
cold as winter’s snow ! 

She felt his heart,-it did not beat! 

And her’s grew chill with woe ! 

The moon burst forth. What to her gaze 
Hath its red light displayed ? 

She startlcd-shriekcd with wild amaze 
Is that father’s blade .■* 

Thus the MUM was hardly mum about 
anything. On the contrary it was both bold 
and outspokem. The Loose Lectures , the 
Hepatitis Hippobatees, Lays From the Benighted, 
My Note Book : A thing of Shreds and Patches , 
Whitings Eyes f the Turton Fund , Items on IT, 
My Furlough and many other such articles and 
comments were all full of “Hurra, fal-lal- 
de-lal-da’ and similar expressions of joy, 
laughter and merriment.' What a sane 
advice, the MUM had to give to its readers 
under “ Azim :A tale of Khorassan 

■‘Poor fellow ! he had suffered much of late, 
Was wounded, slashed and cut in every way, 
Ilis senses too were wandering, for what 
He strived to seize just now ‘t were hard to say. 
Perhaps he saw his dear -beloved mate, 

Who might have showed herself like wanton 

fav. 

4 1 

But when a rival takes your wife, be gad; 

It’s quite enough to drive the devil mad.!! 

The Meerut Universal Magazine came to 
an end in 1837. 




POPULATION GROWTH AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

Prof. SUJIT K. MUKHKRJKF. 


Population growih affects economic 
development in a number of ways and 
economic development in its turn exerts due 
inlluenre on population growth. The 
Malthusian study of the effects of population 
growth on economic condition gives a 
very pessimistic picture hut has in it 
some elements of truth. What Mr. Malthus 
actually wanted to emphasize was not the fact 
that the arithmetic growth rate of food would 
be superseded by geometric growth rate of 
population to bring about the inevitable 
positive checks in the form of natural 
calamities but the fact that inlinite biological 
urge of mankind should be viewed in the 
perspec tive of his finite capacity to produce 
food and other necessaries of life. The conclu¬ 
sion that, follows from such a view is that in 
the remote futuie mankind will inevitably 
suffer from shortage of food and • other 
necessaries of life Herein lies the truth of 
Malthusian .study. The occasional pessimistic 
prediction bv seveial economists that in some 
year in future the sizc of the world population 
will be so great that every man will not have 
the sufficient space on land to stand, is nothing 
but tacit recognition of what Mr. Malthus 
wanted to preach. And hence preventive 
checks in different torn/* are indispensable. 

Population growth has o course its 
favourable effects on economic development 
and economic development by raising the per 
capita income and hence the standard of 
living at a high level causes both the birth 
rate and death rate to fall thereby making 
the growth rate of population stable. This 
exception to Malthusian doctrine has so far 
been experienced only in some developed 


countries of the world. It should, however, 
be noted that Malthusian preventive checks 
and artificial birth control devices have also 
been adopted there. But world population 
as a whole is increasing at an alarming rate. 
Unfortunately, in our own country neither 
the favourable effects of population growth on 
economic development nor the well-known 
standard of living effect on population growth 
are being witnessed. The familiar arguments 
such as a rising population (i) enhances 
aggregate demand inducing thereby invest¬ 
ments, (iij makes cheap labour supply possible, 
and (iii) impells some to explore new regions 
hitherto undeveloped seem to be in-applicable 
to India's economy. On the other hand, it 
is true, there has not been enough rise in per 
capita income to make opeiativo die standard 
of living effect on population growth. But to 
one’s utter surprise without unv significant rise 
m pci capita income death rule has declined 
to a very great extent. The declining 
tendency is still vrcatei. Such «i decline is 
obviously to be attributed to tin' extension of 
medical facilities, applied lion of so many 
piuwntivc medicines, improvement in public 
health measured and sanitation etc. The 
table inserted below shows this peculiar feature 
of our population growth • 

Per thousand per year 


Year 

rm 

11141 

lG r )l 

1061 

Birth rate 
16.1 

45.2 

41.0 

Heath rate 

36.3 

41.2 

27.4 

22.0 

Source : Eastern Economist, October 25, 1068 



Page 703 

1068 

41.0 

16.0 
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Source : Ananda Bazar Patrika, 


December 

12, 1968 

Page 11 

Future Projections . 



1995-69 

•59.8 

1 E0 

1970-74 

:»‘u) 

12.9 

1475-7 m 

:v/.6 

10.00 


Source : Eastern Economist, October 25, I*>08 

Page 79 5 


The birth rate has lemained mote or less 
stable round the figure of l'* per thousand 
while the death rate shows a rapid declining 
trend. The net addition (1951-91) t»> total 
population, as a resuit, in the last decade was 
nearly 7.99 crorcs which exceeded llie existing 
total number in the I'.K So until and 
unless suitable birth control devu «*s are 
adopted, we are to f.ue a serious ‘population 
explosion' in the near future. 

The impact ol population growth on our 
economic development already piescno. a very 
pessimistic picture. The pe- capi'.a in* nine 
which is considered to be rnrenon oi economic 
de-veloi'Mienl and dcsctminant ol stand.ud <»1 
living i:» increasing at a miserably low rale. 
The total national income, however, •, 
grown.g at a Tate which b .»pp:nMn.awlv 
ccju.J to the. rate at which die same f giowing 
in other developed countries. But the 
population ; s growing i.i our «ountiy at a 
rate which is nc.uly double the iate .it which 
the same is growing in the latter countries. 
The obvious result ot this is that per capita 
income is rising in our country at a rate which 
is nearly half the rate at which the same is 
rising in other developed countries. The 
table below presents a clear vision of the 
fact : 

Growth of Income and Population- 


Average Annual percentage Growth Rates 


Developed Less-developed India * 
countries countries 


Total income 

E4 

4.0 

4.2 

Population 

1.3 

2-6 

2*5 

Income per 




head 

3.1 

1.5 

1.8 


Source : The Economic Journal. June 1 67 

Page 253 


This particular column has been added by 
me. The figures have been taken from 
Eastern Economist, October 25, 1 968 

Page 79 j. 

With this rat<.* of growth of per capita 
income we can expect neither the operation 
of the force of rising purchasing power (and 
hence an increase in aggregate demand) to 
incline investment at an accelerated rate nor 
die operation of the standard of living effect 
to (heck population growth. 

fhe big push in investment to raise per 
capita income at sivh a level as may put into 
.ic*jon the built-in-chccks of population growth 
is n«.i possible in our country. Tt has been 
estimated In* Mr. j. J. Spengler that if there 
is a 1", use in population per vcai V,. of the 
>o*«b u.Micu.al income icqunc.s ro be invested 
u> maintain the “status q, n" of economic 
development or of per capita income. Now 
in a count*% where population is glowing at 
a rate of 2 5"., pet ve.it, 19% ,.f the total 
national imonu* requires to be irwsted for 
this purpose and to make the defied standard 
of' living effect operate on population growth 
.some more 10",. mav In* needed And what 
is more interesting is that without this 
additional 1(1%, the primary 10' , required to 
maintain the per capita income at the same 
level is unproductive, for it is in no wavy 
helping economic development but simply 
maintaining the ‘status quo' ol economic 
development. (Dr. S. E. Shah, Eastern 
Economist, October 25. 1%8 Page 794). We 
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should, therefore, for accelerating economic 
development either check the population 
growth and bring it down to a low level to 
reduce unproductive investment or boost up 
the rate of investment. As “poor countries 
like ours cannot make investments on such a 
large scale to win the race with population”, 
we have no other way than to resort to birth 
control methods. 

Some other repressive effects of pupulation 
growth may be enumerated in this connection. 
70% of the total population subsists on 
agriculture and of the growing population 
(mostly dependents and children), a greater 
portion is inevitably falling on agriculture 
for their subsistence. The cultivable area 
is more or less fixed and the rate of land 
reclamation is almost trifling. So holding 
of arable area per head is decreasing day 
by day. Large number of men is joining 
the army of “under-employed”. They are 
apparently employed in agriculture but are 
contributing nothing to the total product. 
Had they been removed from agriculture, 
volume of total production would remain 
the same. A particular area of land has its 
capacity to absorb a number of persons under 
the existing technique of production. 
Addition of more and more men may not 
contribute anything to the total production. 
The excess population in agriculture may 
be thought as if sharing the production of 
their relatives thereby decreasing surpluses 
to be diverted to feed the industrial labourers. 
Population growth is acting as a built-in- 
i depressor...on our economic system. 

The growth of population when compared 
to the growth of food grains production gives 
US a more pessimistic picture. Production of 
food grains has remained more or less stagnant 
' at the level of 85 to 90 million tonnes per year. 


While the growth rate of population is 
increasing day by day. So per capita 
allocation of food is decreasing gradually, 
The failure of the Third Five-Year Plan to 
reach the target of 100 million tonnes of 
food grains in 1965 brought down the per 
capita availability from 16 ozs in 1960-61 to 
12. 4 ozs in that particular year. It has 
been estimated that to feed the growing 
number the Fourth Five-year plan should 
set a target of producing 120 to 125 million 
tonnes of food grains per year. The figures 
showing the import of food articles from the 
U. S. A. indicate a steep rising trend, In 
1964 5% of the total consumption was 

imported from the USA and in 1967 it became 
three times higher i. e., 15%. If population 
goes on rising at the present rate we are 
either to be dependent more and more on the 
USA for food or to make bold attempts to 
dynamise our agriculture. Well-known 
political considerations rule out the first 
possibility and the resort to the second implies 
diversion of more and more resources simply 
to feed the growing number of people and 
this is a must even at the cost of depriving 
the growing industries of the agricultural 
raw materials which they must require. 

The policy of adopting suitable birth 
control devices is therefore of vital importance 
in our programme for economic development. 
Reasons based on sentiments, superstitions 
and political considerations cannot minimise 
the importance of such a policy. Such policy 
has been adopted by developed countries 
of both capitalist and socialist blocks on the 
plea of,some yeason or other. Whatever 
the reasons may be, all roads lead to Rome, 
and they boil down to the fact that it is for 
their welfare, the people should favour such 
a policy 
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Except for Purnca (152.1 per cent) the 
intensity of cropping in all the other districts 
of North Bihar was lower than the state 
average of 138.9 per cent. The following 
table shows the intensity of cropping in the 
districts of Bihar : 

TABLE X 

INTENSITY OF CROPPING, 1960-61 
Rank. State/District. Net Gross Intensity 

area sown area sown index 

( 1,000 ( 1,000 

acres). acres). 


Yield per Acre. 

The yield of rice per acre in every district 
of North Bihar was less than the siate average. 
The following table gives the details : 

TABLE XI 

YIELD PER ACRE OF RICE, MILLET, 
WHEAT AND PULSES, 1960-61 

State/District Yield per acre of (in lbs). 

Rice Millet Wheat Pulses 



2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

Shahabad 

1,680 

2,857 

170.1 

BIHAR 

774 

338 

606 

457 

2. 

Patna 

1.024 

1,643 

160.4 

Patna 

1.028 

652 

711 

591 

3. 

Santhal Pars. 

1,177 

1,850 

157.2 

Gaya 

730 

228 

648 

467 

4. 

Gaya 

1,707 

2,609 

152.8 

Shahabad 

850 

545 

617 

496 

5. 

Purnia 

1,390 

2,114 

152.1 

Saran 

536 

459 

575 

517 

6. 

Singhbhum 

725 

1,050 

144.3 

Champaran 

756 

417 

432 

388 


BIHAR 

19,848 

37,467 

138.3 

Muzaffarpur 

663 

450 

476 

362 

7. 

Dhanbad 

202 

279 

138.1 

Darbhanga 

640 

388 

579 

396 

8. 

Saran 

1,190 

1,639 

137.7 

Monghyr 

712 

316 

788 

495 

9. 

Darbhanga 

1,497 

1,950 

130.3 

Bhagalpur 

1,109 

351 

519 

443 

10. 

Champaran 

1,479 

1,918 

129.7 

Saharsa 

324 

360 

367 

387 

11. 

Muzaffarpur 

1,494 

1,915 

128.2 

Purnea 

609 

342 

546 

428 

12. 

Bhagalpur 

809 

1,018 

135.8 

Santhal Parganas 969 

298 

653 

469 

13. 

Hazaribagh 

930 

1,161 

124.8 

Palamau 

794 

252 

583 

400 

14. 

Monghyr 

1,416 

1,761 

124.4 

I lazaribagh 

830 

312 

523 

400 

15. 

Palamau 

743 

913 

122.9 

Ranchi 

697 

285 

583 

251 

16. 

Sabarsa 

725 

855 

117.9 

Dhanbad 

1,030 

375 

583 

384 

17. 

Ranchi 

1,660 

1,904 

114.7 

Singhbhum 

869 

347 

583 

399 
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Food Deficiency. 

In 1965-66 all the North Bihar districts 
were deficient in food production (i.e. they 
produced less food than was needed for 
consumption). In Bihar the per capita 
production of food fell short of per capita 
requirement. For the state as a whole the 
per capita production in 1961 was only 56,87 


per cent of the requirement, n But in the 
districts of North Bihar it was invariably less 
than the State average. In Purnea it was 
58.16 per cent, Champaran 49.88 per cent, 
Monghyr 49.07 per cent, Darbhanga 46.48 
per cent, Saran 43.73 per cent, Muzaffarpur 
36.78 per cent and Saharsa 35.86 per cent. 
The following table is interesting. 


TABLE XI 

FOOD PRODUCTION IN BIHAR AT A GLANCE, 1965-66 

(Figures in '000 Tons.) 


Serial Name of 

No. District 

Requirement of 
food-grains 

Total food-grains 
production 

Total food-grains 
available for 
consumption 

Deficit 

1 

i. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Patna 

48,55,50 

54,45,30 

47,91,86 

(-) 63,64 

2 

Gaya 

60.35,65 

61,23,12 

53.88,35 

(-) 6,67,30 

3 

Shahabad 

53,61,25 

89,21,46 

78.50,88 

(i) 24,89,63 

4 

Saran 

58,28,58 

40,34,90 

38,14.71 

(-) 20,12,87 

5 

Champaran 

50,04,77 

49,40,00 

43,47,20 

(-) 6,57,57 

6 

Muzaffarpur 

67,87,47 

46,11,41 

39,70,04 

(-) 28,17,43 

7 

Darbhanga 

72,75.84 

47,82,11 

42,08.26 

(---) 30,67,58 

8 

Monghyr 

56,34,74 

50,09.55 

44,08,40 

(-) 12,16,34 

9 

Bhagalpur 

29,51,23 

29,98,39 

26,38,58 

( --) 2,12,65 

10 

Saharsa 

30,06,94 

17,26,95 

15,72,52 

<--) 14,34,42 

11 

Purnea 

54,94,95 

41,65,95 

36,66.04 

(-) 18,28,91 

12 

Santhal Parganas 

53.77,66 

55,20,31 

48,67,87 

(-) 5,19,79 

13 

Hazaribagh 

40.55.37 

27,22.52 

23,87,03 

(—) 16,68,26 

14 

Ranchi 

34,95,13 

40,24,17 

35.41,27 

(+) 46,09 

*• 15 

Palamau 

19,84,94 

17,49,17 

15,39,37 

( + ) 4,45,67 

,16 

Dhanbad 

20,61,74 

8,81,76 

7,15.95 

(—) 12.85,79 

■■ 17 

, 

Singhbhum 

34,41,09 

29,06,63 

25,57,83 

(—} 8,83,26 

A 

* , 

BIHAR STATE 

7,85,62,80 

7,07,73,70 

6,23,16,05 

(—) 1,62,46,75 


- Rural Electrification. growth. Industry, agriculture and edu- 

The availability of power is an important cation- all arc facilitated by electrification, 
vconcomitant for economic and cultural By the end of 31 March 1968 about 4,063 
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towns and villages in Bihar were electrified. 
The following is the situation in different, 
divisions : 

Division. Towns and Villages Electrified in 

Bihar as on March 1966. 



Villages. 

1 owns 

1 otal. 

Patna 

1,593 

29 

1,622 

Tirhut 

1,019 

* 

1,045 

Bhagalpur 

03 3 

41 

674 

Chotonagpur 

674 

s.i 

728 

TOTAL 

: *>,919. 

1MJ 

4.069 


Thus of the 14.357 villages and 27 towns in 
the Tirhut Division only a little over a 
thousand villages and 26 towns had been 
served with electricity by 1966, Similarly of 
the 20,9o3 villages and 42 towns in the 
Bhagalpur division (part of which falls 
in North Bihar) only 633 villages and 41 
towns had been electrified. This immediately 
brings out the backwardness of the areas in 
North Bihar in the matter of powet supply. 
The commissioning of the Bara uni Thermal 
Power plant has not altered the situation 
materially and the lack of an adequate supply 
of power is still one of the factors retarding 
the industrial development of North 
Bihar. 

The average per capita power generation 
and the average per capita power consumption 
in all the districts of North Bihar were lower 
than the State average per capita generation 
(54.48 Kwh) and per capita consumption 
(43.63 Kwh) in 1961. The following table 
shows the per capita generation and consum- 
tion power in the North Bihar districts : 


TABLE XII. 

Generation and Consumption of Power in 
North Bihar, 1964. 

( in Kwh. ) 

State/ Per Capita Per Capita Varia* 
District. Generation. Consumption. tion. 

in per 
capita 
consumption 
between 
1951-1961 


Champaran . 

5.24 

3*79 

3-01 

Mu/a (Tar pur 

3-34 

2*74 

f 2.28 

Darbhanga 

3*34 

2*74 

i- 2-28 

Saharsa 

2-7 3 

2’ 32 

- 2-32 

Purnea 

2*73 

2-32 

+ 2*32 ' 

Saran 

2'84 

2 20 

4 1.79 

Monghyr 

1 92 

269 

\ 1-39 

BIHAR 

54*84 

4335 

4-25*51 


Since the North Bihar population is 
primarily rural it is interesting to know how 
many people in the rural areas of North 
Bihar get the benefit of electricity. Four of 
the North Bihar districts—Monghyr (7.43), 
Darbhaga (7-19) Champaran (6.97) and 
Mu/alTarpur (6-57) had a higher percentage 
o( rural population served with electricity in 
1961 than the State average of 6 06 per cent. 
Saran had 4.02 per cent, Saharsa 1.77 
per cent and Purnea 155 per cent. All 
their urban population had electricity 
although in Ranchi (95'24) and Santhal 
Parganas (94.71) the population of urban 
population living in electrified towns was 
lower than the State average of 99*55 
per cent. 

If the proposals in the draft fourth five 
year plan (1969*1974) with regard to power 
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development* are fully implemented the 
installed capacity for the generation of 
electricity is likely to go up to 905 megawatts 
against an estimated demand ot 827 MW for 
which an installed capacity of 1I25MW was 
needed. The following table shows the major 
power development schemes, expenditure 
already incurred on them till the end of 1968-69 
and proposed expenditure in the fourth 
plan : 

TABLE XIII 

Installed Capacity of Electricity Generation 

in Bihar in 1974. 


Rupees in Crores. 


Estima- hxpendi- Provisio 11 ed 

ted cost, lure till in 

1968-69 Fourth Plan. Capacity 

MW) 

1 


Barauni 

19-14 

18-64 

0-50 

145 

Patratu 

52-71 

52*63 

0-08 

400 

Patratu Extn. 

33 90 

2-58 

31-32 

220 

Kosi 

617 

5-22 

0-95 

10 

Subarnarekha 

12-90 

0-55 

10-16 

150 

TOTAL 

124-82 

79 62 

43-31 

905 


It would be seen that the main expansion 
in power generation capacity would take 
place in Patratu and Suharnarekha and that 
North Bihar is not likely to gain at all 
during the coming years. 

Industries in North Bihar. 

. The chief industries of North Bihar are 
the food processing industries. There were 
3,012 factories in Bihar in 1961 processing 
food industries employing 37,016 persons. 
/The North Bihar districts accounted for 


986 units employing 23,339 persons. Saran 
had 78 employing 5,302 persons, Champaran 
159 employing 6,175 persons, Muzaffarpur 
180 units employing 3,302 persons, Darbhanga 
158 units employing 45,15 persons, Monghyr 
210 units employing 712 persons, Saharsa 
65 units employing 731 persons and Purnea 
136 units employing 2,602 persons. 

Bihar had 42 textile factories (12 cotton, 
3 jute, 1 wool. 12 silk and 14 other hosiery 
products) in 1961 exploying 10,850 persons. 
Of these only <S were in North Bihar. Saran 
and Saharsa had no textile mills, while 
Champaran. Muzaffarpur and Monghyr had 
one each, Darbhanga 2 and Purnea 3. All the 
three jute factories of Bihar were in North 
Bihar—two in Purnea and one in Darbhanga. 
Of the 53 sugar factories in Bihar, as many 
as thirty two were in North Bihar. 

There were 170 metal-based factories 
employing 41,400 workers in 1961 in the 
Stale of which only 39 units employing 335 
persons were in North Bihar. There was no 
unit in Saran, Darbhanga and Saharsa. while 
Champaran had two, Muzaffarpur and Purnea 
3 each and Monghyr 31 units. # 

Of the 144 units of transport equipment 
industry in Bihar in 1961 employing 21,766 
persons, only 20 units employing 11,982 
persons wore in North Bihar (This includes the 
railway workshop at Jamalpur employing the 
bulk of the workers in this industry), Saran 
andSaharsa had no unit ; Champaran one, 
Monghyr three, Darbhanga and Purnea four 
each and Muzaffarpur eight. 

Only 14 of the 125 chemical industries 
units in Bihar in 1961 were in North Bihar, 
accounting for an employment of 602 persons 
(total employment in the industry in Bihar 
being 14,489). There was none in Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga and Saharsa, one in Purnea, two 
in Monghyr, three in Saran and eight in 
Champaran. 
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Five-Year Plans and Bihar. 

The total investment in the first three plans 
in Bihar was Rs. 566 crores. In the three 
annual plans since adopted a further outlay 
of Rs. 212 crores was made, bringing the total 
investment under the plans to Rs. 778 crores. 
The proposal in the draft fourth five year plan 
ol Bihar (1969-74) is for an outlay of 
Rs. 493.75 crores. Bihar’s performance 
during the first five year plan was verv good— 


127.9 per cent of the target of investment. 
But in the second and third five year plans 
the achievement fell short of the target by 
over six per cent and was much lower than 
the overall national performance of 97.3 
per cent during the second five year plan and 
115.1 per cent during the third five year plan. 
The following table gives a bird's eye view of 
Bihar’s performance during the plans (national 
figures within brackets). 


TABLE XIV 

Bihar’s financial targets and achievements during plans. 

1951-1966 


Plan period 


1aiget 


Achievement 


Percentage of 
achievement to Target 


1 

First Plan 
Second Plan 
Third Plan 


57.29 (2069) 
196.22 (4800) 
327.04 (7500) 


75.28 (i960) 
177 98 (4672) 
314.76 (8630) 


127.9':;, ( 94.7%) 

93.6% ( ^7.6%) 

93.4% (115.1%) 


How has this money been spent ? From 
an analysis of the in vestments made during 
the first three plans we find that agriculture 
and community development (Rs. 139.76 
crores) accounted for the largest share of 
investment ; followed by power development 
(Rs. 125.33 crores) ; social services (Rs. 120.45 
crores) ; irrigation and flood control measures 
(Rs. 115.87 crores) ; transport and commu¬ 
nication (Rs. 43.07 crores) ; industry and 
mining (Rs. 19.20 crores); and miscellaneous 
(Rs. 3.23 crores). The investment in the three 
annual plans adopted since the end of the 
third five year plan has also followed roughly 


the same pattern showing emphasis on 
agriculture and irrigation, the only change 
being a reduced importance given to social 
services. In the three annual plans the largest 
share (Rs. 59.98 crores) was accounted for by 
irrigation and Hood control measures, closely 
followed by agriculture and community 
development (Rs. 59.57 crores) ; power 
development (Rs. 5o.l9 crores) ; social 
services ( Rs. 25.51 crores ) ; transport and 
communication ( Rs. 10.31 crores) ; ^industry 
(Rs. 6.83 crores) , and miscellaneous 
(Rs. 24 lakhs)- The following table is 
illustrative : 
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TABLE XV 

Allocation under Major Heads in the Plans in Bihar (1951-1969). 


/ 

Vgncul- (r 
t nrc Sc 

C. D. 

rigation 

& 

Mood ' 
Control. 

Power. 

Industry 

A 

Mining. 

Transport 

A 

Corn nm 
mention. 

Social 

Services. 

Mi sc. 

Total 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

First Plan 

l(v‘>4 

12*94 

9*46 

1*01 

10 7X 

21*19 

1*82 

73*27 

Second P'an 

54*2o 

26-ox 

31*14 

X * 47 

15 20 

41*28 

0*71 

177*98 

Third Plan 

68*62 

75 95 

S4*7 ' 


1 7 09 

57*98 

0 70 

314*7 

Total of three plans 139*76 

1 ‘ 5*87 

i 25 3 * 

{9-20 

43*07 

120*45 

3*23 

565*95 

Annual Plans 




• 





1966-67 

20*47 

22*30 

23-26 

2 09 

3 31 

8*38 

0*12 

79*96 

1967-68 


18*92 

1 7*; 5 

2*39 

2*44 

7*71 

0 OS 

68*91 

1968-69 

18*88 

1S*76 

15-75 

2*35 

4*56 

9*42 

0 04 

69*76 

Total of the three 









annual plans 

59*57 

59*98 

56*19 

6*83 

10 31 

25*51 

0*24 

218*63 

Grand total of the 

three Plans and the 









three annual plans 

199*33 

175*85 

181*52 

26*03 

53*38 

145*96 

3*47 

784*58 


The proposed allocation in the draft fourth 
five year plan of the State Bihar maintains the 
trend of emphasis being laid on irrigation and 
power development which has received the 
highest allocation (Rs. 239.30 crorcs), followed 
by agriculture and community development 
(Rs. 112.68 crores), social services (Rs. 93.58 
crores), transport (Rs. 26.63 crores), industry 
(Rs* 21.10 crorcs), and miscellaneous (Rs.46 
lakhs)-making a total of Rs. 493.75 crores 
proposed to be invested in the draft fourth 
five year plan (of which the final shape is yet 
to be known). 


Effect of Investment. 

An idea of the benefits derived by the 
various regions in the State from the invest¬ 
ment in the five year plans can be had from 
the growth in the irrigated area, electrification 
and centres of industry in the various districts. 
Jn 1960-61 the irrigated area in Bihar was 
5,095,465 acres or about a little over a quarter 
of the net sown area of 19,848,000 acres. 
The proportion of irrigated areas to the net 
sown area in the districts of North Bihar was 
very small; Saran 13.74 per cent; Cham pa ran 
10.91 per cent ; Muzaflarpqr 4.04, pJr cent$ 
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Darbhanga 1.90 per cent; Monghyr 22 per 
cent; Saharsa 10.94 percent; and Purnca 
1.04 pet cent. The Kosi project has benefited 
large areas in Darbhanga, Saharsa, North 
Bhagalpur and Purnca districts. The Gandak 
project taken up in the third plan has benefited 
large tiacts of Saran and Champaran districts. 

The most important project in North Bihar 
is the Barnuni Oil Refinery. Steps have 
already been taken to aet up a fertilizer factory 
at Baiauni at a capital outlay of Rs. 25 crores. 
The raw material foi the factory is naptha 
(!7600o tonnes) which would be available from 
the Indian Oil Refinery at Barauni. The 
requirement of about 700 tonnes of coal would 
be met from Ranigunj-Jharia coal fields areas. 
Water requirement of X million gallons 
(36. 40'' cubic metres) per day would be met 
by tubcwclls. The requirement of 20 MW of 
power would be supplied by the thermal power 


station of Bihar State Electricity Board. 

Need for industrial Development Commission. 

However this is about all that can be said 
of industrial development m North Bihar, An 
effort to set up a paper mill at Darbhanga 
came to grief due to mismanagement on the 
pari of the promoters. Since South Bihar 
offers several advantages for setting up indus¬ 
tries and in view of the limited availability of 
resources of the State Government an edequate 
consideration to the possibility of developing 
industries in North Bihar has not been given. 
It is clear^ however, that without industrial 
development the condition of the people of 
North Bihar (which is underdeveloped in 
practically every respect) cannot be expected 
to be improved. It is urgently necessary, 
therefore, to appoint an Industrial Commission 
to explore the possibilities of a more rapid 
industrialization of North Bihar. 





BAGHA JATIN—THE UNDYING MARTYR 

By JATINDRA LAL DAS. 


Jatindra Nath Mukhcrjee was born on 
December 8, 1880 in the house of his maternal 
uncle, Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, at Kaya 
in the district of Nadia, lie lust his father 
in his childhood, but his mother took great 
pains to ensure that he grew up to be a 
fearless and worthy son ot the country. 
Even while he was in his teens, he had built 
up a reputation as a versatile sportsman arid 
an ardent social worker. His amazing and 
cool courage was demonstrated in full measure 
in his encounter with a Royal Bengal Tiger 
in 1906 in a jungle off Kaya. lie killed 
the ferocious beast with a dagger. Since 
then he came to be known as Bagha Jatin. 

Jatindra Nath passed the Entrance 
Examination from the Krishnagor A.V. School 
in 1898, and then proceeded to Calcutta 
for higher education. He was enrolled as 
a student of the Central College, of which 

* the founder-Principal was Kshudiram Bose, 

* 

. a distinguished and illustrious educationist 
of the day. Before, however, he could 
. complete his studies, lie was called upon to 
shoulder domes tit burdens. About the year 
1900 he entered servi< e as a stenographer 
-in a merchant office in Calcutta. After 
working there for a period, he went to 
^ Muzrtffa.pur and became stenographer to 
Barrister Kennedy. H»* was appointed a 
.typist at Bengal Secretariat on August II, 
1903. 

i'■ 'a.', 

But Jatindr a Nath was not meant to tread 

»v * *, 

the beaten track like ordinary mortals. He 
VaS destined to leave imperishable footprints 
t)*t the sands of Time. The year 1903 

5 - I 


marked a turning-point in his brief but 
remarkable career. Then, for the first time, 
he met Aurobindo Ghosh and Jatindra Nath 
fianerjee (later Swami Niralamba) at the 
Shyampukur residence of Jogendra Nath 
Vidyabhusan. He received his baptism in 
the cult of “purification by blood and fire” 
for the country’s struggle for emancipation 
from these two eminent revolutionaries. He 
also had inspiration in this regard from his 
spiritual guru, * Bholanada Giri Maharaj. 
Jatindra Nath came in contact with the 
Holy Mother, Sree Srce Sarada Devi, Swami 
Vivekananda, and Sister Nivedita, who 
wielded tremendous influeitcc cm him. 

In l ( K)7, when he was still in Government 
service, Jatindra Nath was sent to Darjeeling 
on some special work. There he started a 
branch of the Anushilan Samity called the 
Band ha b Samity, whose real object was the 
spread of sedition and dissatisfaction among 
the people against alien rulers. In April 
1908, he had a quarrel with two army 
officers. Captain Murphy and Lieutenant 
Somerville at the Siliguri Railway Station. 
On his transfer to Galcutta in the same year, 
Jatindra Nath plunged himself into revolu¬ 
tionary activities. The “Manicktala 
conspirators'’ had been apprehended and 
the Government had unleashed a legal 
onslaught against the Calcutta Anushilan 
Samity (1908-1909). Most of the nationalist 
leaders, also, had either been imprisoned or 
deported. Thus a vacuum was created iu 
the political field of Bengal. Jatindra Nath*s 
appearance on the scene at that opportune 
moment was hailed by all who, like him, were 
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pledged to liberate the motherland from 
foreign yoke by violent means, if need be. 


Jatindra Nath realised that it would be 
folly to attempt a direct encounter with 
the mighty British power. So he advocated 
the tactics of guerilla fighting to wear dowu 
and ultimately to liquidate British imperialism 
from India. Political robberies to provide 
the sinews of war, and political assassinations, 
partioulary of tyrannical Government officers 
and hated spies and informers, formed part 
of this strategy. A series of political decoities 
and a few political murders committed during 
this period led the Government to suspect that 
Jatindra Nath Mu hrrjtc had scheme nd 
executed most of these daring operations. 
So he was arrested on January 27, 1910. Me 
was also act used ofbeing implicated in what 
was cal’ed the “Gang ease.” Subsequently, 
however, lie was discharged and he went 
into hid mg. 


The outbreak of World War I in August 

y 

1914 inspired Jatindra Nath Mukherjce to 
plan an armed uprising in the country with 
the help of Britain’s sworn enemy, Germany, 
and other powers sympathetic to the nation¬ 
alist Indians aspirations. But the issue of 
a warra nt against him following the dying 
declaration of a police spy, Nirod Haidar, 
who was shot on February 20,1915 as lie 
ventured to break upon the revolutionary’s 
hide-out at Paihuriaghata street, Calcutta, 
made Jatindra Nath and his associates, 
Chittapriya Roy Chowdhury, Monoranjan 
Sen Gupta, Nirendra Nath Das Gupta, and 
Jyotish Chandra Pal quit Calcutta and 
seek refuge in Kaptipoda (Mohuldiha). For 
maintaining contact with Calcutta a firm „ 
ostensibly dealing in bicycles and clocks was 
act up in Balasore under the nime of Universal 


m 

t 

Emporium. After some lime they opened a 
second shelter at Taldih, about six miles 
from Kaptipoda, where Nircn and Jatin 
went to live under the guise of agriculturists 
and petty shop-keepers. 

But the activities of the Universal 
Emporium and the presence of strangers in 
the neighbourhood of Balasore roused the 
suspicion of the Police as well as of ihe local 
people. Early in September of that Year 
(1915), the District Magistrate of Balasore, 
accompanied by a contingent of armed force 
and high police officials of Calcutta, raided 
the Universal Emporium and acting on a 
clue gathered from there marched towards 
Kaptipoda. Sensing trouble, Jatin, Chittapriya 
and Monoranjan deserted their shelter and 
advanced towards Taldih to get Nircn and 
Jyotish with them. Even in the face of great 
dang atiudra Nath could not think of 
leaving his associates in the lurch and seeking 
his own safety. Then followed a desperate 
game of hide-and-seek, with the armed 
constabulary giving a hot chase to the 
fugitives. Feeling that escape via Balasore 
Railway Station was no longer possible, they 
trekked through the cmmtiy-side, crossed the 
stream Bura Baking (popularly known as 
Ihiri 13alam), and then moved in the dirction 
of the Chasakhatul village and ultimately took 
their stand be lind a high ground in a paddy- 
field. "Flic police party, which had been split 
up into two parts, one marching across the 
country ftom Mo\urbhanj Road and the 
other going along the Midnaporc Road, also 
converged on the spot. The day was September 
9. 1915. 

Then followed the memorable encounter., 
of Buri Bakun. It was an unequal fight, in 
which only five ill-equippe d but determined 
men were pitted against a strong police 
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contingent armed with long-range rifles 
and other weapons. Bur it constitutes a 
glorious saga of supreme courage,heroism and 
sacrifice in tin* annals of India's struggle for 
freedom. Chittapriya was killed on the spot, 
and Jatin and Jyotish were seriously wounded. 
The police party also suffered some casualties. 
Jatin expired at 3.00 A. M. the next morning. 
September 10, 1013. In the trial that followed, 
Niren and Monoranjan were sentenced to 
death and Jyotish to fourteen years, rigorous 
imprisonment. The first two were executed 
in Balasore Jail on November 22 1913. Jyotish 
turned mad and later died in Bcrhampore 
Jail. 

Jatindra Nath Mukherjce was the doyen 


of Indian revolutionaries. M. N. Roy 
remarked in his Memoirs, “I had come to 
realise that 1 admired Jatinda because he 
personified, perhaps without himself knowing 
it, the best of mankind.” on August 20, 1910 
Jatindra Nath had thus written to his sister 
Binod Bala from the Aliporc Central Jail: 
“You have seen how ephemeral are the 
things and events of this world. And lie 
must be very fortunate who gets an 
opportunity to sacrifice his ephemeral life 
for a great cause,” lie vindicated the truth 
of this assertion bv laying down his own 
life for the noblest cause of his motherland’s 
salvation, and thus achieving immortality. 



THE ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

Twenty-Fourth Sessions 
Bv Pro f O. C. GANG OTA' 


The twenty-fourth Sessions of the Oriental 
Conference recently held at Penates deserve a 
nummary Noii<c for die leaders of this 
Review. 

Divided into Seventeen Sections it < overed 
fill phases of Oiier.la! (edture. As many as 
papers were toad -the largest Routribm 
tions were made in the VK1 )l(.) Se< ti#»ii 
(SI) and (dassical Sanskrit Section ((»!>--die 
poorest set lions *>< mg tin .Sections on the 
South La^t Asian and West Asian .Studies 
As usual the Pandit Parisad was brilliant 
with as many us nine papcis written in 
Sanskt it. 

Wo propose to tndn ate the high 1 1 *»hts m 
all the Sections which m,i\ hitcic-.t specialists 
in eaeh section. ^ 

In the \ edie Scifiuu R. Aiiis. Vagvai 
Suiaswati, V. S. Bliaudans (.hi"hi of Vidusaf, 
in the Y.ijur-YYda > P L. Bhayg.uaS Home 
ol the Il.s\<ikuv, Miss. (Aha Rani Bhisd 
SOMA in Ki?' Veda. Pi of Davis, Ved’n. Kutb'.i 
and I’ulus VaUev Pasupati. Meheiiiial’s 
VAR UNI Pravaktii's . Kntertuinment in 
the Yajur-Vedas ; Dr. Pananjpe's : l he 
Vedic Aiyans and Hurappa eivili/.ation : 
and, 1 P. Smghai’s : Fundamentals of Rig- 
Vedic Interpretation. 

In the Classical Sanskrit Section, there 
arc several important contributions— of which 
we notice the following : 

Srimuti Santi Baucrjee’s • Social conditions 
as reflected in the Raghii-Vatmam ; Yedekar’s 
Kalidasa and Humanism ; Dr. Bhat’s : 
Dramatic competion in Ancient India ; 

5 


Siddheswar Chattcrjee's : Precepts of Sanskrit 
Dratnutuigy ; Dr. Dangc’s : “Holastakopanisad 
{Hhh century Ms on R roues : Srimati 
Dange’s : Symbolism of the Veni, S. Das’s 
Wit and Ilumom in Sanskrit Drama ; 
Di. Dcdipundtrs . Boons and Curses in the 
Maha-Hh unua ; Yl. \ r . Joshi’s : concept of 
Bhukd-rasa and Lila-UiSa ; V M. Kulakurni’s 
Sringara-naia-eaiidrika. Arati Mura's Four 
litfb* Fir 'vn works on Prosodv ; S T. Nimkar : 
Maihuath’'-, S.tniivani, on Meghadutam, 
R. P. Podd.ir • Ironv iri Mriechakatiku 
Dr. Ram Protap • .“>ahit\a-Sudha-Sindhu 
1> Radi • SioKrishna-liiamritam and Orissa, 
the ! and o! J.i.aih \ a 

In the :> e"-iau Section,— D V. Chauhan : 
Audi Rhusiau's Abvat-i-sil-sil.t ; Dr. A. 
Subh.iu * Pt’siaii pm ms undei Alivardi Khan,. 
In tin Pah, Buddhism Section :- Dr. D. K. 
ilarua : Set nJar life of Women : Miss A. Basu: 
Laity in Buddhism In the Prakrua Section : 
K. C. Shull Pathos in the Catha-Sapta-Sati ; 

In die llistoiy Set tion-»l )r. i. Banerjec : 
Oiigin ol the Pindaris ; A. K. Banerjec: 
Jem nuli.un m .Moghul India, li Bechcrt : 
contemporary Buddhism as major Factor of 
social a.id political change A. K. 
Bh.uUu haryvu : Position of Sudra in ancient 
sociux . Dr. S. N. Pandc : Rajgiri hills—in 
the Alahabhar.ua I.. P. Pandcy . Samba 
Purina—A study in Indian Sun-worship ; 
Dr. M. R. Rao . Kharavcla R Andhra-desa ; 
D. S. Balm : Mackenzie—A dynamic 
Indian^; ; In Archaelogy Section—Dr. P. C. 
Chowdhury : The (jachtal grant of Gopala- 
deva ; Prof. O. J. Nayak : The Step- wells in 




• Gujarat and their architectural canons; 
ybiff S. Singh Pluralistic make-up of the 
■ Aryan Culture—complex; Dr. K. F. 
}; Sompura : The Chaity-arch motif in the 
.' Architecture of Gujrat. 

In Indian Linguistic Section—Dr. M. 

; Bernhard : Gandhari and Buddhist Mission 
- in Central Asia. 

Miss Dipali Ghosal : Etymology in -Asokan 
edicts; 13. P. Mallik : Language of the under 
world : Dr. H. G. Narahari : On the phrase 
“Guda-jihivika”, H. S. Ursckar : Sanskrit as 
a Spoken Language 

Dravidic Studies—Mrs. M. Vasuki : Aids 
to Beauty from Ancient Literature 

In Philosophy & Religion Section—T. K. 
G. Ayanger : Discussion on the word : ‘Akasa’; 
B, Bhattacharji . Saint Mirabai, Bani 
Chakravarty : Achara-Chandrika ; Umarani 
Chakravarty : Dasavatara-Charita of Ksemen- 
dra ; Dr. T. Chattopadhyay : The Bhadu 
Ritual; S. S. Kohli: Ethics of Guru Nanak ; 
R. N. Mukherji: The Dawn of Karuna; 
G. M. Panse : Significance of Water in Indian 
Rituals ; K. Rajeevalochan : Vecra-Saivaism 
in Karnataka ; Dr. Surya-Kumari: Worship 
In the Temple; 


the Mystic Diagrams; Dr, K. Desai 
Composite Images, E. N. Singh : Classical 
heritage of Nata Movements ; D. N. Varma : 
Philosophy and Aesthetics of ludian Art ; 


Local History Section—H. Bhattacharya : 
Assamese One-Act Plays; 


Supplementary Section—Dr. G. H. Godbole : 
Gandharvas and Apsarasas in Bramhana 
Literature ; Dr. R. P. Dubey : Three Unities’ 
of a Play ; V. G. Paranjape : Dravidian and 
Harappa Civilization ; 


Siddhesvara Chattopadhyaya KRODHA- 
RAJA. A Buddhist deity-in the Arya-manju- 
sri-mula-kalpe. 

In evaluating the numerous contributions- 
summarized above, we may remark that the 
shining high-lights, are in the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit Sections. Yet, we miss any 
paper of a spectacular or surprising attraction. 

The “Step-Wells” of Guzrata, and their 
architectural canons are of great interest and 
value. 

In the field of Iconography—the Burdwan 
University—through its Professor Siddheswar 
Chattopadhyaya has indeed made a valuable 
contribution. 


In Technical Sciences & Fine Arts Section- 

1 j 

R. C. Agarwala: Catur-mukha Siva-linga 
Jirom Nand (Puskar), Dr. P. Apte : Mandalas, 


On the whole we may claim that Indian 
Scholars, are maintaining a high standard 
in Indological Studies— Bhoratl-Vldya. 




"THE PORTRAIT OF THE YOUNG MAID” 

ATMA RAM, m. a., 


Jane Austen, a consummate and conscious 
woman novelist of the late Eighteenth Century, 
observes in her one letter to Cassandra: 
“Who can understand a young lady?” 
Indeed the task is both hard and arduous. 
Nonetheless, in the present essay a modest 
attempt in made to present a portrait of 
Jane Austen herself as it evolves from her 
letters. Really, we know very littile about 
her personal life: we have only her half 
a dozen novels, letters, memoir and tittle 
tattle together something about her life and 
opinions. However, letters are probably 
the most dependable source as in those five 
hundred pages the writer expresses herself 
unhesitatingly and freely; they reveal her 
personal opinions, likes and dislikes. Yes, 
many more intimate letters, we are informed, 
have been destroyed by Cassandra; the 
first volume concentrates exclusively on family 
matters. But one is not to forget that the 
letters are family letters, because they are 
mostly meant to be family letter for family 
consumption. And in a letter is put what 
its writer and receiver like and not what we, 
the outside readers, expect. And Jane 
Austen’s life has been quite uneventful, except 
of course, enlivened by balls, picnics, talks and 
walks. She not infrequently laments the 
want of material for letter writing 1 . There 
is also an evidence to establish that her 
sister Cassandra, to whom the letters are 
mostly written, asks less and talks more in 
her letters to Jane Austen: “You tell much 
that. gives me pleasure but I think not much 
tQ answer.” Nor does Cassandra seem, to 
■ibt a lady much interested in discussing 
things.. Jane Austen happens to 
’the second edition of Sense and 


Sensibility to Cassandra in November 1813...... 

“.Mary tells me that Eliza means t<* 

buy it. I wish she may. Mary heard 

before she left home that it was very much 
admired at Cheltenham and that it was 
given to Miss Hamilton. It is pleasant to 
have such a respectable writer named.” 

But then she at once skips over the subject... 

“I cannot tire you I am sure on this 
subject, or I would apologise. What weather, 
and what news.-,, 

Yet much can be gathered from her 
letters, since there she is both cogent and 
explicit. One cannot fail to distinguish the 
serious views from her characteristically 
light observations. She, for instance, is not 
to be taken very seriously when she observes 
humorously.,, 

“Walter Scott has no business to write 

Novels.especially good ones...It is not fair. 

...He has Fame and Profit enough as a Poet 
and should not be taking the bread out of 
other people’s mouths...” But she cannot 
help being alive to the merits of that great 
contemporary novelist. So she hastens toi 
add : “...I do not like him and do not mean, 
to like Waver ley if I can help it... ...But I 
fear I must.” 1 She is capable of considerable 
clarity in her language : the word on which < 
emphasis is placed is invariably begun witl$ 
the Capital letter. 

Her earlier letters are full of the spirited 
accounts of gowns, dresses, dances walks and^ 
balls. Here is a young girl’s excitement and 
enthusiasm towards these things. Janev 
Austen is evidently a great dancers and 
tireless walker* She joyously writes to her 
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sister from Stevenson on Dec., 24, 1798 : 
‘‘There were twenty dances and I danced 
them all and without any fatigue/’'. 

While giving an account of another ball. 
She remarks : “ There was a scarcity of inen 
in general and a still greater scarcity of any 
that were good for much. I danced nine 
times out of ten.../”’ She is very much 
concerned about her gowns and dress” I 
cannot determine what to do about my new 

gown” (Letter No. 15).“If you don’t buy 

a muslin gown now on the strength of this 
Money and Frank’s promotion, I shall never 
forgive you “(Letter No. 16)” ] am rather 
impatient to know the fate of my gown 
ft (L. N. 19.)” I wore at the Ball your favourite 
gown “(L. No. 24).” Indeed, examples to 
illustrate this fact can easily be multiplied 1 '. 
Similarly one picks up a great many instances 
to show her keen interest in country walks 7 
and visits. This taste is there in her later 
and maturer years as well as she herself 
says even in 1813. “I am still a cat if I 
see a Mouse.”* But there her references to 
such things are casual and passing. In her 
earlier letters there arc sporadic allusions to 
her novels. It is not very unnatural. 
First of all, Jane Austen has been a modest 
and shy lady and writer ; and to write novels 
for ladies was not regarded as a very good 
thing during her earlier period, as the 
female scribblers’ were held in low esteem. 
And Jane Austen revises her writings quite 
often, till they produce an indelible effect 
after great labour. Presumably she docs 
not hazard to write about them as she is 
not quite sanguine of their being very 
satisfactory as yet or the occasion for informa¬ 
tion and discussion about them does not arise. 

However, in the later period the situation 
is quite changed, the profession of female 
authorship is not so much looked down upon, 
though Jane Austen still prefers anonymity. 

lie second volume of letters shows that her 

« 


works are considerably palatable to a great 
many readers. As such, the letters of this 
period are replete with Novel-references. 
Moreover, she is now a mature lady—so now 
one does noi find in these letters her girl-like 
enthusiasm for dress, gowns, balls and all 
that—which is seen in her earlier letters; 
here is now a welcome note of maturity and 
sympathy. And she is now an aunt, 
important, intimate with her own problems 
and those of her Literary and love-sick nieces. 
As such, now there is no old complaint about 
the lack of material or excess of leisure ; rather 
at times she complains of her busy life and 
paucity of time to write books 1 often wonder 
how you can find time for what you do, 
in addition to the care of the House ; and 
good Mrs. West could have written such books 
and collected so many hard words with all 
her family cares, is till more a matter of 
of astonishment, composition seems to be 
impossible, with a head full of Joints of 
Mutton and doses of rhubard.” w . 


Family for her has been" a thing of great 
concern and affection ; so she loves her 
brothers, parents, nieces with love intense ; of 
course, she bestowed her maximum affection 
on her elder sister Cassandra only. She is 
extremely glad over her brother Frank’s 
promotion j 1 " she is greatly grieved over her 
father’s death. IJ References to her mother 
are quite many and respectful, too, and there 
is not sufficient evidence to conjecture her to 
be a “very boring woman.” 1 - True, in many 
ways her mother does not share Jane Austen’s 
views or habits. For instance, she records in 
1813. “My mother is perfectly 11 convinced 
now that she shall not be over-powered by the 
cleft-wood and I believe would rather have 
more than less/ 114 Frequently she disagrees 
with her mother, quite tr ue. But for that 
purpose she differs with Cassandra, too, in a 
number of habits or tastes. She, for instance, 
writes to her : “It is you that always disliked 
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Mr. N. Toke so much, not I/* 15 But it is 
commonly and correctly held that both asters 
love each other most, if Cassandra had her 
head cut, Jane would also insist to share her 
fate. The conclusion that she must have 
hated or at least not liked her mother seems 
to have been drawn from the fact that she had 
hardly portrayed any affectionate mother. But 
she has depicted a very odious and mean 
aunt, Mrs. Norris. Does it imply that she 
hates aunts ? No-she has rather gieat respect 
for aunts, and herself has been a much-loved 
and much-popular aunt. She confidently 
writes to Caroline Austen in 1815. “I have 
already maintained the importance of Aunts 
as much as possible and I am sure of your 
doing the same now—now that you arc 
become an Aunt, you are a person of some 
consequence...In fact, she warmly loves 
family-relationships as she clearly holds— 

“l like first cousins to be first cousins and 
interested about each other. They are but 
one remove from B and S.” ,T . 

She, therefore, is deeply interested in litt c 
matters concerning the members of her family, 
which was surely a large one. The exact 
descriptions of fluctuating weather. The 
minute accounts of dress and balls and 
journeys become significant. The reader of 
later period will obviously find the letters 
‘‘Paltry and Cold.’* But they were certainly 
not so for those for whom they were written. 
Jane Austen, as such, is very fond of little 
things and details ; 1M and she dilates on them 
very frequently. So long letters are regularly 
written and eagerly expected by her. She 
thanks Cassandra again and again for long, 
nice letters. 1 ' 1 And even when sometime she 
has sore eyes, she goes on writing down. 
S ometime she starts coining the reply before 
Cassandra's letter has reached her.- 0 Generally 
when the letters do not reach, she blames the 
post, not the writer. And more often than 
npt fllje starts writing down the reply as soon 


as the letter is received. When she is done 
up, she determines to finish one letter in two 
days. She for example, writes in 1813. 
“Another time I shall take two days to make 
a letter in, it is fatiguing to write a whole 
long one at once.”- 1 She is quite often angry 
with herself for not being able to write long 
letters. 

She is angry with herself quite often. Yet 
her temperament is invariably cheerful and 
steady. She has had, one infers, moments of 
disgust and low-spirit. She, for example, : 
complains in 1799 : “I do not know what is \ 
the matter with me today, but 1 cannot write ■ 
quietly." 22 Then she writes in 1813 from * 
Chaw-ton, too, “Your letter was truly welcome 
and I am much obliged to you fur your praise, • 
it came at a right time for I had some fits 
of disgust/’ 2 5 But hex* spirit remains '' 
invincible, even when she is suffering from 
mental and physical ailment. When she has 
sore eyes, she finds great consolation in/-/ 
becoming adept in music in the meanwhile. 
She complains of her cold in 1803—none the 
less, she is not a depressed creature. “I rather ^ 
feel languid and solitary- perhaps because 
have a cold--*’ Yet goes on “We shall' 
improve, I dare say, as we go on." 2 * Star# 
has off and on bad cold in 1813—but she*/ 
lightly and playfully refers to it : “My cohjj’ 
has been, an off and on cold almost ever sine#/ 
you went away, but never very bad. IV 

increase it by walking out and cure it by* 

\ , . 

staying within.Even when the symptoftti*: 
of her falling health are quite obvious, she. 
ever and anon steady and spirited. She 
describes the Firc-brcak and its ravaging 
features in one letter; but she concludes the 
account with a happy note. “Such were the 
prominent features of our fire. Thank Goth 
they were not worse.As a matter of fasti 
she reveals her principle of cheerfulness and 
steadfastness when she observes : 
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“But like Mrs. Hastings, I do not 
despair.” 27 

This accounts partly for her healthy 
humour and balanced attitude towards life 
and its problems. The accounts of her own 
love-alTair are obscure and uncertain, though 
' some four conjectures of possible lovc-aflairs 
are commonly made. Yet her advice to her 
love-sick niece, Fanny Knight reveals her 
considered view of love and marriage. 2s She 
thinks afresh while writing a new letter ; she 
favours marriage of love ; as the worst thing 
in the world is to be bound without love. The 
ultimate aim of marriage should be happiness , 
and similarity of tastes and compatible 
temperaments invariably lead to it. Even in 
her mature age she cannot bear to see lack 
of happiness in married life. “I do not think 
I could even now, at may sedate time of life, 
read Olimpc et Theophile without being in a 
rage. In reality it is too bad—Not allowing 
them to be happy together when they are 
married—Don’t talk of it.” J ' Here again her 
outlook is realistic and balanced. She is 
hopeful that the real man will come some day 
to marry her niece, Fanny Knight, so she 
advises her to be patient and hopeful. To be 
hasty in such things, as the young people 
rften are, is to repent at leisure : “One of 
;he sweet taxes of youth is to choose in a 
lurry and make bad bargains.””'’ And she is 
Spiite confident that lovers generally do not 
lie of love. She, thcrdorc, (like Shakespeare’s 
Rosalind)” 1 tells her niece, Fanny Knight : 

4 —but it is no creed of mine, as you must be 
yell aware, that such sort of disappointments 
dll any body.” 1 - 

: ..She is an ardent advocate for marriage, 
&efre indeed marriage is the inseparable 
faion of two loving persons. But she loves 
|xith and youthful beauty, too. Naturally 

often than not she refers to woman’s 
puty with spirit and eagerness. And among 
%Brnbs of body, eyes, dark beautiful eyes 


catch her attention most: “—whose eyes were 
as handsome as ever” (I. No. 2) “those beauti¬ 
ful dark eyes” (page 87) ; “pleased with his 
black eyes” (page 23G), “those large dark 
eyes” (page 345) ; “her fine dark eyes” 
(page 479). In the case of woman, the 
physical beauty fades away as they have many 
more children ; Jane Austen, therefore, does 
not like women giving birth to many children, 
or early business of mothering. She many a 
time laments the lot of such women : “Poor 
woman, how can she be honestly breeding 
again ? (page 210) ; “Poor Animal, she shall 
be worn out before she is thirty” (page 488). 
She points out to Fanny Knight that her lot 
is better as she (Fanny) will not begin the 
business of mothering so early : “And then, 
by not beginning the business of Mothering so 
early in life, you will be young in constitution, 
spirits, figure and countenance, while 
Mrs. Wm Hammond is growing old by 
confinements and nursing.” 31 

From the earlier letters one sometime 
doubts Jane Austen's being single minded or 
consistent in her thinking—as there are jotted 
down a number of news-items of different 
type. But that is probably on account of the 
very nature and necessity of letter writing. 
Her . letters to Fanny Knight indicate her 
whole-hearted animation towards love and 
marriage ; the letters fully concentrate only 
o n her advice to niece Fanny. In the same 
way her letters to Anna Austen are wholly 
devoted to her views and advice about novel- 
writing. Thus the allegation that she gives 
no full-fledged critical theory of her novel¬ 
writing in letter is unsound ; as it is quite 
likely that there arose no occasion to do so. 
Whenever she is asked an advice, she is indeed 
infallible. On the whole, the references to 
her theory of writing are only incidental. 
She is a conscious novelist—so she vOfy often 
comes to self-criticism and self-examination, 
She advises her niece, Anna Austen, to confine 
to her field of experience in her novels £ 
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convincing illusion of reality in a work of art 
is one of its chief requisites ; and asks her to 
avoid familiar and inelegant expression. 34 
This she practises herself as well. She knows 
full well that “3 or 4 Families in a Country 
Village” is her forte—and she single mindedly 
sticks to her field, despite the suggestion of the 
Regent Librarian to move outside her own 
field of social comedy. In letters even she 
firmly sticks to her field. Her brothers with 
other people go to Town or London on some 
business quite frequently ; but she does not 
bother to dwell on the nature of their 
‘business!’ Not infrequently do youngmen go 
to shooting but she contents herself with 
only information of the same ; she does not 
go with them or describe shooting scenes or 
schemes. And when she has to give some 
information willy nilly : She feels a burden on 
her mind. And it is only when she has 
disposed of the facts or news that she feels 
relieved to “go on in my own way.” 

It is this liking to confine to her own field 
that explains to a great extent her liking for 
cleanliness of houses, of dress, of language, of 
manners, of propriety and so on. One is at 
once struck with this glaring characteristic of 
her while going through her letters : “there is 
very neat parlour behind the shop” 
(page 252) ; “was struck with the prettiness 
of the hand, it is really a very pretty hand...” 
(page 367), “...a very creditable, clean-looking 
woman” (page 398) ; “...She is very active 
and cleanly” (page 405). Jane Austen is a 
staunch advocate for good manners ; and she 
is ashamed of her own manners where they 
are alleged to be changed. Similarly her 
language is clean, neat and ,pure ; rarely is 
there used animal imagery. The “dogs” 
used so sparingly is used for dogs not as an 
abusive term. 30 

And being steady and ever cheerful she 
has inherent faith in the goodness of the 

thinks good of all, though she is 


not unaware of the wickedness of some 
persons and cannot always continue 
finding people agreeable. She holds 
that the wicked must be punished the 
natural, if not religious, law demands it. 
At one stage she frankly writes to Caroline: 

“....but the good for nothing Father, 

who was the real author of all her (Olivia’s) 
Faults and sufferings should not escape 
unpunished....” 37 But she strongly holds 
that nobody is wholly wicked or unrcdeemably 
bad. Her conviction is: “After having much 
praised or blamed anybody, one is generally 
sensible of something just the reverse soon 
afterwards.Hence the pictures of perfec¬ 
tion also do not interest her much. She 
is, in fact, no revolutionary, as she is with 
her age. In letters the immediate present 
occupies her most; and she is gladly ready 
to be pleasantly occupied with the present. 
She clearly declares her faith in the established 
order when she praises Pope’s line; “whatever 
is, is best. There has been one infallible 
Pope in the World. 30 ” That is why her 
letters present a gallery of characters, none 
irredeemably vulgar. The fact of the matter 
is; “There arc in five hnndred pages 
character's chiefly conspicuous for their 
amiability.” 10 She has been religious, though < 
not devout. And probably the religious 
integrity and straight forwardness too, 
account for her excellent judgement and 
strong conviction of goodness of the world. 

This brief survey shows that both her 
earlier and later letters reveal to us a lot 
about her ; they mirror not only the upper 
middle class of her time but also their Writer. . 
In Her earlier years she is tremendously fond 
of dance, gowns, balls talks and walks; 
whereas in later period there is shift to 
maturer understanding, stronger penetration 
and objective observation. The objects of 
her observations and deep affection are her 
family and acquaintances. She has had 
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moments of disappointments or dejections. 
Yet she is often cheerful and hopeful. She 
freely subjects herself to self-examination; 
thus the penetrative faculty is turned inward. 
As such, she knows her powers and 
limitations though she gives vent to them 
with a ladv-like modesty and reluctance. 
She is very often ' fond of humorous tones 
of expression. Though a whole-hearted 
advocate for marriage, she is still the greatest 
avdocate for preservation of beauty and 
fine countenance. Thus she deplores the 
business of ‘mothering’, particularly in young 
age. (This is indeed the characteristic view of 
a maid towards marriage). She is a voracious 
reader and regular writer of books and letters 
and is thus well-qualified to give advice 
on novel-writing. She keeps a steadfast love 
for decorum, neatness, decency and manners. 
She seems to like neither richness nor poverty ; 
and whenever she likes richness she does not 
give it more than due share of importance. 
For example, she observes : “The same good 
account of Mrs. C’s health continues and 
her circumstances mend. She gets farther 
and farther from poverty. What a comfort.** Jl 
In reality, by and large .she despises proud 
rich and horribly poor people. 1 - Her great 
liking is for country-living and going on 
in her own way. She has also had an 
implicit hope and faith in the victory ot 
goodness of virtue. Such is a lady-like 
portrait that emerges from her own letters. 
Such was Jane Austen. When comes such, 
another .* 
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IMMORALITY IN LITERATURE 

K. C. DEB 


When the language came to be used for 
purposes other than the communication of 
literal truth, the value of such an use of 
language was bound to engage the auction 
of critics and philosophers. In the European 
literary tradition, Plato was the first to 
raise the issue of the nature and value of 
all imaginative writings, that is ‘poetry,’ only 
to condemn it in no unmistakable terms. 
Being a pure rationalist, he condemned 
poets as eccentric persons working under 
inspiration/ i. e. in a state of mind allied 
to madness, and feeding the passions instead 
of drying them up. It i> the duly of all 
wise men to control passion by reason; 
poetry, by exciting and strengthening the 
passions, makes the task of controlling them 
all the more difficult. 

It. is to be noticed that Plato condemns 
the free play of passions as detrimental to 
the individual and social well-being. Man 
should live by reason ami suppress passion. 
If literature, for which the Greeks used the 
term poetry, helped the growth of passion 
at the expense of reason, literature was 
certainly an evil influence. In the ideal 
Republic of Plato, poets had therefore 
no place. Philosophers should be the 
teachers of men, not poets. Reason must 
reign, not passion. 

What Plato had said more than two thou¬ 
sand years ago has been echoed by hundreds 
and thousands of persons in all ages and 
countries in some form or other. Although 
all passions have not been denounced—patriotic 
passions, for instance, have been glorified— 
people have discouraged the reading of 
imaginative literature, poetry, plays, and 
novels, on the ground that they are tissues 
6 


of lies which have a corrupting influence 
on the minds of the young particulary* 
The whole issue may be viewed from the 
standpoint of the writer as well as that of 
the social thinker. Should the literary artist, 
a novelist for instance, be permitted to 
communicate only such facts and experiences 
as conform to certain social standards ? 
Should we condemn all writing that do not 
conform to certain conventions, no matter 
however silly the latter may be ? 

The Greeks used to make a very nice 
distinction between the ‘line arts’ and the 
‘useful arts’. The ‘useful arts’ -e. g. 
architecture, carpentry, tailoring etc.—aim 
at doing things and production of what we 
call utility. ‘Fine arts’, on the other hand, 
were regarded as inodes of ‘imitarion'(mimesis) 

concerned with creation ol beauty which 

/ 

gives a special type of pleasure. The beauty 
may lie in the medium of art, in the means 
of ‘imitation’, in the matter, and also in 
the total effect where matter, from, medium, 
all contribute their share. The value of the 
medium should not be lost sight of. In 
poetry the medium is the arrangement of 
words; in painting, it line ami colour. A 
happ\ arrangement of words may produce 
a sense of pleasure as does a skilful use of 
lines and colours in a picture or painting. 

Apart from the medium there is the 
matter of art. In a story the matter may 
be a human situation involving various types 
of human being; it may ‘hold mirror up to 
nature’ as Shakespeare put it, be in the 
words of Dryden, ‘a just and lively image 
of human nature’. A true portrayal of human 
beings in art may produce pleasure in 
readers or spectators merely because it* is 
recognised to be a true portrayal. The Greeks 
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were the first to recognise the pleasure-giving 
virtue of all imitative arts. A successful 
imitation of vice and ugliness even, it was 
recognised, may become a thing of beauty, 
hence a source of pleasure. An Iago or 
Sakuni on the stage are ‘imitations’ of 
diabolical nature, but they are facts of art, 
and as such, they give pleasure. The point 
to be noted in this connection is that in 
imitating life the artist’s choice need not be 
confined to only one aspect of life, namely 
the moral aspect, the virtuous aspect. 
The artist has the freedom to present life 
as he finds it. This freedom however may 
be hedged in by certain conventions, but 
the conventions may not be binding on all 
artists or valid for ail time. Moreover there 
cannot be an absolute standard for determining 
where a particular artist crosses the limit 
and deserves to be pulled up. 

The whole question of the so-called 
obscenity in literature can be viewed from 
the artist's standpoint as well from the 
reader’s standpoint. From the artist’s 
standpoint, it is a question of freedom 
of expression. The artist, like all other 
persons, meets life at various levels, but 
certain aspects of life may move him more 
than other aspects and he may, in all sincerity, 
feel an urge to communicate his vision or 
view of life. If he can handle his medium 
well; in other words, if he is a powerful 
writer, his power of communication will be 
all the more effective. Shakespeare’s portrait 
of Iago is admittedly a unique portrait. 
But it is not a portrait of virtue. Byron’s 
portrait of Don Juan is also a successful 
portrait, but it is the portrait of a libertine. 
Grace Metalious’s Peyton Place and Albarlo 
Moravia’s Woman of Rome present vivid 
y pic tures of sensual life. Examples can be 
multiplied from literatures of all ages and 
^countries where a writer's choice of subjects 
^Or treatment has not always conformed to the 
■h^nons of strict morality. Allowing for the 

r; ' 

. • 


differences in convention in different ages 
and countries one has still to admit that 
there cannot be any rigidity in the matter 
of subject or treatment, and that creative 
artists will ever try to explore newer and 
newer planes of sensibility. No convention is so 
sacrosanct as to impose an absolute code of 
conduct upon the artist. From the writer’s 
point of view a successful act of communication 
is its own justification and has a ‘value’ which 
may not necessarily be a ‘moral’ value: 
one may call it the ‘art value’. 

It has to be recognised however that a 
piece of writing, when published for public 
reading, has a social bearing too. By 
publishing his writing the writer submits it 
to the judgment of the readers. It is 
possible that the response of the reader may 
be entirely different from what he had 
expected. The reader may be filled with 
disgust, or be enthusiastic about an entirely 
wrong thing, possibly much to the mortification 
or amusement of the writer. The point to 
note is that the reader is also a party to 
reckon with. Just as the writer has the right 
of expression, so also the reader has the 
right of judgment. When it comes to the 
assessment of ‘value’ there is room for 
disagreement between the writer and the 
reader, between the creative artist and 
the critic. 

Much of the disagreement may be due 
10 a suspicion about the writer's motive, as 
well as a misconception about the fit subject 
for treatment in literature. When a writer 
gives an image of human nature that offends 
the conventional sense of propriety, the 
writer’s integrity is likely to be doubted, he 
is likely to be suspected of appealing to 
the baser instincts of his readers for a selfish 
end, for instance, cheap popularity with a 
section of his readers. Even as Plato accused 
the poets of corrupting men by feeding 
their passions, the writers today may be 
accused of exerting an evil influence when 
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they expose in their writings certain facts 
of life. From the point of view of literature, 
however, the question of influence is linked 
up with the value judgment, and though 
moral judgment may be passed on literature, 
it has little binding effect on a creative 
artist. To him what matters is his own 
vision or view of life. If life is a picture 
of disintegration to him, he will present 
it as such if he is to be true to himself. 
An image of human nature has many facets 
and no outsider can, or should, dictate to 
a true artist what particular facet of life 
should alone be accepted for treatment in 
literature. 

The concepts of conventional morality 
are not the writer’s concern when he is 
possessed with a new vision. He will break 
new grounds so long as the vision lasts. 
It is by breaking new grounds that literature 
‘grows 1 . Not merely in the choice of subjects 
but also in the technique of expression a 
living literature is bound to explore new 
possibilities : 

For last year’s words belong to last year’s 

language 

And next year’s words await another voice. 

It is not therefore a defect to depart from 
the established conventions; all original 
writers do so. Attempts have been made 
in the past to discover certain basic principles 
that have been observed in the choice of 
subjects in all good litreaturc. At one time 
it was believed that literature was concerned 
only with the universal. “Nothing can please 
many, and please long, hut just representations 
of general nature”, said Dr. Johnson. The 
implication is that there are certain aspects 
of human nature which do not change and 
that literature should deal only with such 
aspects. The artist may however find the 
universal in any particular individual—high 
or low, rich or poor, virtuous or vicious; and 
he may think fit to present him as a type 


or symbol. So the controversy leads nowhere 
once the artist's freedom is recognised. 

In the ultimate analysis it is good to 
recognise that there is likely to be a conflict 
between the artist’s personal insight and 
the social sense of value. Though the moral 
values cannot be entirely ignored because 
they are concerned with the health of the 
mind, yet to arrive at the right concept of 
morality a concept that is free from ‘absolutes 
and arbitrariness’—which will embrace all 
fields of human activity, including art, is 
.also a necessity. The problem of morality, 
as I. A. Richards points out in his Principles 
of Literary Criticism , is ‘a problem of organisa¬ 
tion both in the individual life and in the 
adjustment of the individual lives to one 
another*. Fie adds, “If the artist’s organisa¬ 
tion is such as to allow him a fuller life than 
the average, we should like him if we can, but 
we cannot attain to that state of organisation. 
If he is eccentric we are justified in neglecting 
him”. 

In this connection it is to be remembered 
that true artist does not claim to be a teacher. 
One must not impose on him the role of a 
teacher and then condemn him if he fails to 
perform that role to one’s satisfaction. The 
writer’s first loyalty is to himself, and it must 
take precedence over his obligation to society. 
There may be an ever-widening gulf between 
the popular appreciation of literature and the 
most qualified opinion of experts. It is the 
duty of a critic of literature to narrow the gulf, 
but in order to do that it is necessary to 
understand the basic principles of literary art. 
If literature is to be protected against the 
crude moralities of puritans and perverts, then, 
to quote I.A. Richards again, ‘a general theory 
of value which will not leave the statement 
“This is good, that bad” either vague or 
arbitrary must be provided’. Until that is 
done, there is bound to be conflict and 
confusion in the judgment of literature. 



EMPIRE OF THE NEW NABOBS 

A Survey of Indian Joint Stock Companies 
NIRMAL K. GHOSE 

Prologue 


With the expansion of society and increase 
of population it became necessary to establish 
large scale industries for which big capital was 
essential. Thus came the formation of Joint 

i 

Stock Companies. Invitations were made 

to the investing public for contribution to the 
capital by way of subscribing shares and 
debentures. This was more necessary because 
with the tremendous growth ol technology it 
became possible for the big scale producers 
to decrease the costs of their production to a 
surprising extent. The evolution of the 

Corporations, i. e., the large sized public 
limited undertakings, has brought it quite 
within their means for the Captains of industry 
to use these “economics of scale” by putting 
them in control of large amounts of money in 
the form of capital contributed by many. 
The numerous shareholders, many of whom 
individually hold very small number of shares, 
prefer to leave the decision of policy and the 
management to the few who show an active 
interest and thus the small shareholders who 
hardly, ever combine amongst themselves 
have very little voice in the running of a 
company. This lack of any practical inter¬ 
ference by a large number of shareholders 
who are numerically th«* majority, helped 
some industrialists to acquire and remain in 
commanding position. This in essence helped 
them to achieve greater— in many instances 
absolute—control over the capital supplied 
by other people. Success in attaining and 
maintaining control over others’ money 
V accelerated the process of attaining further 
. success, and more and more units of industries 
'Ajjtame under the control of the few. An 


industrialist himself contributing a small 
amount of capital can be able, to control big 
enterprises and the snow balling process 
gathers strength and momentum. The 
economics of scale brought about largely by 
technological advances and the capital 
formation helped by the development of 
corporations, are the basic causes of concentra¬ 
tion of economic power in the sphere of 
industrial development. The process helped 
the evolution of the system of managing 
agency. Managerial skill forms an important 
part in the successful running of a business as 
the supply of capital. For many years in 
India the main source of supply of managerial 
skill has been through the managing agency 
system. 

The system of managing agency entrusts 
the management of the corporation, subject 
to a formal control by the Board of Directors, 
to another corporation or a firm or an 
individual unit in return of services rendered 
or to be rendered to such corporation lirm or 
unit, but for all practical purposes the Board 
of Directors surrender to the managing agents 
the power of control which in other countries 
they exercise themselves. During the early 
years of the development of corporations in 
India when managerial skill was in short 
supply, many British business houses became 
managing agents of a large number of public 
limited companies incorporated in this 
country. Indians with business acumen and 
talent for management—which now-a-days is 
dubbed as evil genius— were not slow to 
follow, and gradually a large number of 
Indian companies came to be managed by 
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managing agents. It also happened that one 
corporation or firm became managed by 
managing agents for a number of enterprises 
whether in the same line of production or not. 

According to Dr. B. L. Lokanathan, the 
well-known economist the managing agency 
system was designed to overcome persistent 
shortages of eiiterpreneurskip. risk of capital 
and managerial talent : but the system at the 
same time aided concentration in the hands 
of a few family groups who happened to be 
the early pioneers in the line. They spread 
their activities over various kinds of industries ; 
but different agency houses also competed with 
each other in the same industries. 

The several factors tending to promote 
concentration were reinforced by the needs 
of the Second World War. The War required 
considerable efforts from India for production 
of war materials. Some of the businessmen 
of the country were wise enough to seize the 
opportunity of expanding their existing 
capacity of production and also launching 
new units of production. The impetus thus 
given towards rapid industrialisation of the 
country did not cease with the end of the 
war but gathered strength after Independence. 
The determination to achieve high degree of 
industrialisation within a short time made it 
inevitable that those who were already in the 
line had to be relied upon to accelerate the 
process. The large fortunes amassed by them 
during the war years helped to finance 
promotion of new industries resulting iu 
concentration of power in a few families or 
individuals who were already wealthy and 
socially important. After the Independence 
some British business men left India and 
several British managed concerns were 
transferred to the wealthy Indian industrialists 
causing increase of concentration. 

Power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. This mainly applies to 
political .power, but no less to economic power 


as well. Some big businessman did not 
hesitate to use their “deep pocket*’ in trying 
to corrupt public officials in the attempt to 
continue in and expand their industrial 
domain. The general level of honesty in the 
country has gone down to the lowest depths, 
the contributory causes of which are the shady 
activities and conduct of some business men. 

The, co-existence of a small number of very 
rich persons or families side by side with 
abysmal poverty of the multitude engenders a 
class feeling against big business. The great, 
disparity of wealth and income between the 
small section of the people possessing power 
and influence with those of the people, is 
turned into hatred ; such hatred is cancerous 
and it cats into the vitals of the body politic. 
In private conversation and public discussions, 
in the press and in the legislatures, allegations 
are often made about State policies being 
shaped under undue influence of big business. 
The Government admitted in the Parliament 
that the ruling party had got financial 
assistance from some leading industiialists 
from time to time and particularly at the 
time of general elections. 

Persistent demand from the public and 
criticism in the Parliament and in the State 
legislatures in respect of large scale corruption 
in the government departments compelled the 
Government to constitute the Income Tax 
Investigation Commission. The Report 
revealed glaring examples of tax evasion, 
corruption in government departments and 
unethical activities of persons in power. 

Corruption and anti-state activities have 
become so widespread that the Government of 
India in order to maintain some vestige of 
prestige had by a notification dated 16th 
April 1964, appointed the Monopoly [Enquiry, : 
Commission to inquire into the extent and 
effect of concentration of economic power in 
private hands, the factors responsible for such 
concentration, their social and economic 
consequences and to suggest legislative 
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measures to protect essential public interests. 

The commission composed of Justice 
K. C. Dasgupta as Chairman with four other 
members, submitted report on the 28th 
October 1965, exposing therein the 
questionable activities of a number of 
“leading’* Industrial Houses and suggested 
some remedies. No tangible evidence is forth¬ 
coming that the suggestions of the Commission 
have been or will be acted upon by the 
Government. 

The Monopoly Enquiry Commission 
however, did not or could not iind time to 
check in details the activities of the Big 
Houses. We hereinafter will discuss the 
activities, the ‘modus operands and other 
shady financial transactions, some of the Big 
Houses have been engrossed in. The basis 
of our presentation have been the Reports of 
the Enquiry Commissions appointed from 
time to time by the Government, the published 
Balance Sheets of the various corporate bodies 
m?nagcd and controlled by the Big Houses 
and our independent research. It will be 
observed that the ‘big magnates’ now have 
very little financial contributions to the capital 
of the companies they manage and control, the 
bulk of which have been obtained from our 
Government, the World Bank and other 
international monctory funds, the financial 
corporations and all the leading Banks of the 
Country. The mortgages pledges and 
hypothecation have been made in many cases 
against fictitious assets. Interlocking and 
interlinking of capital, prohibited under the 
Companies Act have been blatantly forsaken 
and equally forgiven. 

Foreign loan, loan from the Government 
and from the Financial Institutions, are being 
fed into various joint stock companies, and 
arc being diverted therefrom into charnels 
leading to personal benefit of the bosses of 

The Big Houses. Foreign loans are obtained 

/ 

the guarantee of the Government, and all 


other financial institutions have their capital 
advanced by the Government from public 
exchequer collected from the millions by iway 
of taxes and again from international sources. 
Any failure on the part of the borrowing 
companies to repay the loan will react upon 
the national budget, and the “loss’* sustained 
shall have to be made good by further taxes 
collected from the public. 

The Monopoly Inquiry Commission have 
considered the extent of concentration of 
economic power in particular industries which 
have been termed “product-wise concentra¬ 
tion*’, and the extent of power concentrated 
in the hands of big business groups and others 
spread over several industries which they have 
described as “country-wise concentration”. 

Concentration has been measured by 
considering the concentration ratios of 
enterprises in terms of production or sale, as 
are likely to give a correct idea of the market 
power exercised by the top enterprises. 

The “country-wise” concentration 
has been mentioned by the commission in 
75 groups. The composition of <issets of each 
of such groups is not less than Rs. 5 crores. 
As these “country-wise” concentration lias led 
the country to the verge of collapse owing to 
dubious and nefarious modus operandi of a 
number of these group, it is desirable that the 
activities of these Houses be made known to 
the public. 

I 

Soorajmuli Nagarmull 

During the early 19th century the family 
of Bajorias who control the Company came to 
seek their fortune in the fertile soil of Bengal. 
At the beginning they were brokers in 
merchandise and a little later established 
themselves as traders. The head of the 
family was the father of Chiranjilal, the 
present chief boss of the Bajorias. After his 
death ChiranjFs mother brought in her son-in- 
law Jalan, the father of late K. D. Jalan into 
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the business ; and the business was converted 
into partnership and the name was changed 
to Soorajmall Nagarmall. 

The advantage of converting the partner¬ 
ship into joint stock company attracted the 
partners, and the partnership firm became 
Managing Agents of several Jute Mills, Sugar 
Mills and other public utility concerns. 

The steady growth of the public limited 
companies under management of the partner¬ 
ship, the rapid expansion in activities of 
Soorajmall Nagarmall and the fabulous 
wealth of the partners attracted the attention 
of the Income Fax Department who referred 
to the Income Tax Investigation Commission 
the matters of the following : 

1. All companies and firms under the 
control and management, 

2. Chiranjilal Bajoria and his brothers, 

3. Mr. K. D. Jalan, his brothers and 
uncles, and 

4. Mr. N. K. Jalan. 

The commission consisted of Mr. 
Varadachari, Chief Justice of Supreme Court, 
Mr. Jusitce P. B. Chakravarti and Mr. V. D. 
Mazumder, commissioner of Income Tax. 

Serious tax evasion, various dubious 
methods followed by the above named bodies 
and persons in their business activities, 
particularly (1) under invoicing of exports, 
(2) over invoicing imports, (3) in purchases 
and sale of capital goods and raw materials 
through the chain of traders and trading 
concerns set up by them, (4) in inflated and 
fictitious sales and various other unorthodox 
and unsocial activities, which were detected. 
This unnerved the partners, namely the 
Bajorias and the Jalans, and made them to 
disclose tax evasion which was settled at 
Rupees two crores. 

The Customs and the Income lax Depart¬ 
ments got secret informations that the part¬ 
ners of Soorajmall Nagarmall had further 
deprived the exchequer to the tunc of crores 


which they did not disclose before the 
commission. A raid was made performed 
Jointly by these two Departments at the 
Jalans* premises on the Mahatma Gandhi 
Road, Calcutta. Entering the house they 
were surprised to sec a very old lady and a 
prominent medical practitioner of Calcutta 
feeling her pulse ; the medico advised the 
intruders not to disturb her as she was lying 
in critical condition. The financial-cum-tax 
adviser of the Jalan family was also watching 
the activities of the government officials. 
Notwithstanding the warning of the medico 
and the family members, the government 
officers commenced their search. There were 
several steel almirahs, the contents of which 
the Jalans told were not known to them as 
these were there since their forefathers* times 
and were not opened by them. 

The government officers made the ‘ailing’ 
lady moved out; under the bed was dis¬ 
covered precious jewels and valuable docu¬ 
ments and the ' steel almirahs when unlocked 
and opened were found to contain several 
millions of rupees nicely stacked in rows of 
currency notes bearing the Asoka Chakra 
insignia. This belied the two statements 
of the gentle Jalans ; firstly, the old lady was 
lying in ruse, secondly, the Steel Almirahs 
did not remain closed and unused since their 
forefathers' time as the currency notes were 
not of anybody’s forefathers’ time. 

Flower vases were upturned by the 
raiders and found to disgorge from under 
the shallow layer of clay a good quantity of 
diamonds, emeralds, gold bars, and other 
valuable things. 

The matter was raised in the Parliament 
by Frof. Hiren Mukhcrjee. Soon thereafter 
the hue and cry subsided and everything 
was quiet on every front, thanks to our 
national ‘socialist’ Government at the centre 
and its satraps in power in West Bengal. 
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The undisclosed money were invested in 
various companies under various names in 
India as well as abroad ; this emerged in 
course of investigation. 

Even after the heavy shake-up by the 
Income Tax Investigation Commission, 
Messrs. Soorajmall Naga email acquired bulk 
of shares of McLeod & Co. Ltd. along with 
numerous companies under their managing 
agency, such as, Jute Mills, Tea Gardens, 
Engineering Companies, Light Railways etc. 
The Central Section of the Income Tax 
Department had by this time obtained 
documentary evidences that Bajorias and 
Jalans were carrying on huge trades in jute in 
East Pakistan in the name of one Laduram 
Khaitan and his son Dhanraj ; the latter was 
an employee of Britannia Engineering 
Company which was under management of 
McLeod & Co. Ltd. This ‘benami’ business 
was not disclosed before the Investigation 
Commission. 

Laduram was summoned by the Authority. 
Scenting some rough reception awaiting 
Laduram, who was of pretty old age and of 
fragile built, Chiranjilal sent him to a 
massage house situated within a stone’s throw 
from the Bowbazar Police Station and over¬ 
looking a McLeod's godown near the crossing 
of Chittaranjan Avenue and Mission Row 
Extension, perhaps with a view to physically 
and mentally energising Laduram ! Inciden¬ 
tally to infoim the readers, the McLeod 
‘godown' which is closely guarded, when 
closely watched was observed to have been 
converted into a luxmious well furnished hall 
beatified by attractive living objects and 
frequented by sailors of incoming foreign 
vessels, pilots of international airways and 
others. 


opposite to this luxury godown, and never to 
return alive. On the following morning 
Laduram's dead body was found in the 
massage house which was empty. His body 
was sent for post mortem examination, and the 
coroner’s findings were never raised in any 
Court of Law. 

Knowing the death of Laduram, his son 
went to East Pakistan, came back after a 
a few days only to vanish somewhere out of 
Calcutta. He remained un traced for the 
duration the police files relating to Laduram’s 
unnatural death were covered with dust and 
ultimately forgotten. Dhanraj, a junior 
assistant of Britannia Engineering, has since 
thereafter built a “Bhawan” near the 
Dhakuria Lakes work a few lakhs of rupees. 
Why immediately after his father’s death 
Dhanraj went in hideout, how he amassed 
so much money to build a palatial house in 
South Calcutta, what were his soutces of 
income, were never revealed or questioned 
by any Authority. 

It was subsequently gathered that the 
cheques and Account Books of the ‘benami* 
jute business in East Pakistan carried on 
in the name of Laduram Khaitan and his 
son, were always with the Bajorias ; and 
immediately after Laduram’s death someone 
well-known to the Bank in East Pakistan where 
the accounts were maintained, obtained 
duplicate cheque, wrote out some figures and 
letters on it encashed same and came back 
to India. The benamdar’s account was 
closed. When Bajorias presented their cheque, 
the Bank dishonoured it ; this fact was well 
publicised so that everybody knew that 
Bajorias were, by the sudden death of 
Laduram, deprived of their trusted friend as 
well as money, and that they only suffered 
loss. 


Laduram entered into the massage house 


[ To be continued ] 
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luJiar Pull Result* 

The following figures give a clear idea of the position of various political parties in 
Bihar after the mid-term elections held in February 1969, The Bihar Legislative 
Assembly has 318 Member®. 


Party in 

l9f»7 

Result in 1962 

in 1967 

in 1969 

(’oiigreys 

5410 

fsf> 

12s 

118 

Jan S*ngh 


3 

26 

31 

SSP 


— 

68 

r>3 

PSP 

31 

on 

18 

17 

Swatantra 

CPI 

< 

60 

12 

24 

25 

CPI (M) 


- 

4 

O 

Other parties <t 
Independents 

18 

38 

47 

66 




W. Hernial PuU Ursa 
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Party 

1957 

1362 

1967 

1969 

Congress 

152 

] f)6 

127 

55 

CPI (M) 

— 

— 

43 

SO 

CPI 

46 

50 

16 

30 

Bangla Congress 



34 

33 

Forward Block 



13 

21 

SSP 



t 

9 

PSP 

21 

5 

4 

5 

RSP 



6 

12 

sue 



4 

t 

Workers Party 



2 

*> 

Other Parties & 





Independents 

33 

40 

21 

26 
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M UOR Oaiuxet ReM-UTFFI.K 

In the recent (Cabinet reshuffle some 

important changes were made. Mr. Dincsh 

Singh has been given charge of External 

Allairs. Dr. Triguria Sen has been appointed 

Minister et Petrochemicals Mines and Metals. 

Mr. C. M. Poonaclia leaves Railways and 

takes up Steel and Heavy Engineering. 

Railways will be under Dr. Ram Subhug 

Singh. Dr. V. K. K. V. Rao will now deal 

with Education. The Prime Minister retains 

Atomic Energy and Planning and the Deputy 

Prime Minister continues to deal with 
Finance. Others whose portfolios remain 

unchanged are Mr. Y. Ik Ohavan. Mr. Jag- 
jivan Ram, Mr. d. L. flathi and Dr. Karan 
Singh. Mr. Fukhruddin Ali Ahmed now 
holds an expanded Ministry which is to be 
called that of Industry, Internal Trade and 
Company Adairs. Other additions and 
alterations are mostly of no great conse¬ 
quence. N«,t that we hope to gain appreci¬ 
ably by thn other changes and new 
appointments. The old incumbents too had 
not been able to inspire people to make the 
particular branches of national work attain 
perfection. Put, then, it is always diilicult 

to Had Mbu.'ter® who can prove to be 
sources oi inspiration to those who work 

under them and t > the general public. In 
the circumstances one has to mako the best 
of a bad job and to sec whether a change 
here or a change there vrr old serve to im¬ 
prove matters. A! ha t. making changes is 
a sign of the ( abiuet« consciousness of its 
imperfections mid its desire to correct its 
faults. ' A state of satisfied inaction is no 
good for anybody. 

Mom-. Pi, ass fok Foi.ving Hindi 
We have said many times that the per¬ 


sons who want to force Hindi upon the 
people of India have never been straight 
forward and aboveboard about their plans. 
Firstly they have not done much to teach 
Hindi to any one whose mother tongue is not 
Hindi. In twenty years the Congress 
Government has spent several hundred crores 
for the spread of Hindi but most of the 
money has been spent iu a manner which 
has not helped people to learn Hindi. Who 
has gained by all this expenditure is not 
very clear, Some quite reliable people say 
that Hindi prachar has been a great source 
of abuse of funds and undeserving people 
have made money without rendering any 
useful service. Moreover if one makes a 
detailed study of the money spent, the 
number of Hindi teachers who have worked 
in different areas during these years, the 
number of students who have learnt Hindi 
and other connected facts one would soon 
find out the truth about Hindi prachar. The 
fact remains that Hindi has not been taught 
to non-Hindi speaking Indians in the manner 
required for changing over to Hindi as tho 
official language of India. We doubt if even 
10 % of the required effort has been made. 

In the circumstances we cannot accept 
Hindi as the official language of India. And 
if the Central Government tries to force it 
upon us by bringing direct or indirect 
prsessure to bear on those who do not speak 
read or write Hindi ; the people of India 
will not surrender to the will of a political 
party or the bureucracy appointed by it. 
There will be great dissatisfaction every¬ 
where and natioual unity will be destroyed. 
In the past attempts have been made to 
force Hindi upon the people of India in an 
underhand manner. Forma have been 
printed in Hindi, correspondence have been 
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carried on with persons in Hindi without 
reference to their knowledge or ignorance 
of the language, salo of non-Hindi books 
from Railway bookstalls has been discoura¬ 
ged, Hindi notices and signboards in public 
places like Railway stations have been put 
up in various non-Hindi areas inspitc of the 
ignorance of Hindi of the local people and 
telephone and telegraphic workers in non- 
Hindi speaking areas have been directed to 
speak in Hindi with everybody. All this 
has not worked very effectively for the simple 
reason that Hindi has not beeu taught to 
non-TIindi speakers and very few persons 
can read and write Hindi among such people. 

The latest attempt to force Hindi upon 
non-Hindi speakers is a decision arrived at 
bv the Union Education Ministry to have 
all correspondence and forms regarding 
National Scholarship in Hindi alone from 
1^74. It would like to do the same in 
respect of foreign scholarships. We do not 
see why the Education Ministry should try 
all these subterfuges for forcing a language 
on poople when their primary duty had been 
to teach —Hindi rather then try to penalise 
the people they failed to teach. Generally 
speaking if 40 % of tbe people of India have 
to learn Hindi in the manner that people 
now learn English, extra Hindi teachers must 
bo engaged for about 50/60 million pupils 
in the non-Hiudi speaktDg areas. This will 
mean finding and employing a minimum of 
a million teachers who will know two langu¬ 


ages of which one will be Hindi and the 
other Tamil, Telegu, Malayalam, Bongali, 
Marathi, Oujrati, Punjabi, Assamese, Oriya, 
Canarese, Nepalese, Kashmiri, Urdu, English 
or some other important Indian language. 
If these teachers cost about Rs 2500/- per 
annum, the animal expenditure will be 2500 
crorcs of rupees, not counting cost of books 
etc. Unless this is done, Hindi will never be 
learnt by the Indian people in general. Had 
this been done in the past it would have 
cost the nation by now about 4000 crores 
of rupees. Hindi pracher has not cost us 
even one fourth of that and what has been 
spent has been misspent. 

There is now a widespread resentmont 
against the idea of accepting Hindi as a vStatc 
language. So that even if all schools in 
India were provided with qualified Hindi 
teachers, the result may not be very good for 
lack of cooperation. If at the end of five or 
ten years, Hindi is used as a State language 
to the exclusion of English, it will act as a 
handicap on those who do not speak Hindi 
and provide an advantage to Hindi speaking 
people. This will never help National 
Integration ; nor will it be fair and just to 
non-Hindi speaking people. The only fair 
and square method would be to teach people 
as much Hindi as they know of English. 
This will cost much money and also take 
time and eflort. Will that be worth it f Or 
should that money be spent on Defence or 
social security V The answer U obvious. 


Poll Results in u. i\ am> Ptn.lm; 


State Congress 
U.P. 57 62 67 69 
286 24? 1**8 208 
Punjjab t20 90 48 38 


C. P. F. C. P. I. (M) 
57 62 67 69 57 62 67 69 
9 14 4 14 1 I 

6 9 5 3 5 3 2 


Jan Saugh 
57 62 67 69 
17 49 97 4H 
9 8 9 8 


P. S. P. 

57 62 67 69 
44 38 11 2 

1 I 
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U.P. 

1 1 « t 

Ul't’lf.’ 


S S. I* Swatantra Others and Independents 


57 02 07 t'9 57 0*2 57 65 
24 15 55 15 1*2 5 

*1 l 2 ;; 4 


57 02 07 09 

71 11 10 118 
IS 40 38 13 only A kali 
others n 


W. Benoaj. Votes Analysed 

Analysis of votes cast in a party wise 
manner shows that Congruns polled 4075001 

vote? that is 12 4 oar cent of the total number 

% 

polled f 1 j 018-170). <TJ (M) polled 2220757 
or 20 2 p.c. of total voIps, Bungla 
Congress 933782 or 8.5 p.c.. CPI 746260 or 
0,8 p.c. K B. 591)503 or 6 4 p.c, other U.F, 
parties S3205.5 or 7 5 p.c. and the rsst 
1011218 or 9.2 p.c. This shows that out 
1 orore i 0 lakh; who voted about 50 lakhs 
were commuiikd ?>unpnrt<Ts 80 lakhs were 
backing Congress, Ihmgla Congress 
S.>eia!isf <5 or Independents. 

51 1 ti\\ i. P Ki • n r m rx .v« n*\ 

One can come to a clearer understanding 
of accepted moral values by studying how 
people abuv* one another. If two persons 
accused each other of indulging in falsehood 
and of ac*irg contrary to the principles of 
filial piety it ‘diould then be clear that they 
are agreed about the moral excellence of truth¬ 
fulness mid of doing one's duty to parents. 
In the py'Unvi] fio ! d u<-.w a days one party 
accuses .inoth.-r cl mortgaging tlie country 
to America, while another party brings a 
counter charge of attempts made by the 
first accu-er to sell India to the Chinese. 
Thee accusations pnint to only one thing 
and th.it }■; the agreement of both parties about 
: the moral irprehensiblitj of both the alleged 
crimes against the Motherland. Neither 
mortgaging nor selling our national sovereign 


rights to foreign powers could be morally 
tolerated by lie people of India. All poli¬ 
tical pirti.i< -!) >uld have very clear cut moral 
principles whY.h they should follow sorupii- 
1 msly. Tu-ir mutual recriminations point 
out what they considered morally tenable 
and what I hey did not. 


I'nhfic/il fhyhfs iitbl >r(?'>■'J Jfonnrrs 


TliO’sn who demand their political and 
social rights should know that such de¬ 
mands must be baser! on their williugn* ss to 
respect and grant the same rights to their 
opponents. Persons who do not act justly, 
honestly and fairly where other people are 
concerned forfeit their claims to just treat¬ 
ment from the rest of humanity. People 
who assume political power therefore must 
realise that they have serious obligations to 
those who have failed to achieve success in 
the political (mid. The victorious must have 
an extra amount of sense of fairplay and 
justice and their manners must be utterly 
immaculate. Ill manners do not combine 
well with power and people in power who 
do not know how to behave seldom remain in 
a superior position for a long time. 


The recent victory of the United Front 
in the mid term elections in West Bengal 
has pleased many people who are mere 
taxpayers and citizens and hold no political 
views other than a desire to obtain good 
government and a peaceful atmosphere in 


the State, The party enthusiasts mo doubt 


".v.- r.»: 
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have little knowledge of the identity of these 
persons. They have quite often, behaved 
in a discourteous manner to neutral 
people in the belief that all unknown 
persons are followers of the parties in 
opposition. As a matter of fact the suppor¬ 
ters of the winning parties have no right to 
be discourteous to those who do not belong 
to their group. Good manners must always 
be placed above all political creeds. For if 
any creed permits its followers to be rude 
and discourteous to non-believers in the 
creed, such ill mannered ways will slowly but 
surely undermine the numerical superiority 
of the believers. We therefore hope that 

th<* party leaders of the winning parties will 
take early and effective steps to control 

the desire to display disapproval of “other 
people” that their over-enthusiastic suppor¬ 
ters suffer from. “Disapprove not, lest others 
disapprove of thee.” 

The following extracts from Richard 
M. Nixon’s Inaugural Address on taking 
over as the 37th President of the United 
States of America on the 29th January 19(59 
arc taken from F7 r>r/><iott flS.A. 

Kudi moment in history is a fleeting time 
precious and unique. But some stand out 
as moments of beginning, in which courses 
are set that shape decades or centuries. 

This can be such a moment. 

Forces now arc converging that make 
possible, for the first time, the hope that 
many of man’s deepest aspirations can at last 
be realized. 

The spiralling pace of change allows us 
to contemplate, within our own lifetime, 
advances that once would have taken 
centuries. 

In throwing wide the horizons of space, 
^e have discovered new horizon* on earth. 


For the first time, because the people of . 
the world want peace and the leaders of the 
world are afraid of war, the times are on the 
side of peace. 

The greatest honour history can bestow 
is the title of peacemaker. This honour now 
beckons America—the chance to help lead 
the world at last out of the valley of turmoil, 
and onto that high ground of peace man has 
dreamed of since the dawn of civilization. 

If we succeed, generations to come will 
say of us now living that we mastered our 
moment, that we helped make the world safe 
for mankind. 

This is our summons to greatness. 

I believe the American people are ready 
to answer this call. 

The second third of this century has been ■ 
a time of proud achievement We have { 

made enormous strides in science and indus¬ 
try and agriculture. We have shared our i 
wealth more broadly than ever, and learned 
at last to manage a modern economy to 
assure it* continued growth. ^ 

Wo have given freedom new reach, and we i 
have begun to make its promise real for black a* * 
well as for white. $ 

We M'e the hope of tomoirow in the youth | 
ol today. 1 know America*? >outh. I believe in | 
them. We can he proud that they are better f 
(ducated, more committed, more passionately I 
dri\en b> conscience than any generation that | 
lias gone before. ^ 

No people has ever been so close to the 
achievement of a just and abundant society, or 
so possessed of the will to achieve tt. 

Because our strengths are *»o great, we can 
afford to appraise our weaknesses with candourj 
and to approach them with hope. | 

Standing in this same place a third of o| 
century ago, Franklin Delano Roosevelt!? 

t • 

addressed a nation ravaged by depression and 
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gripped in fear. I Jr could say in surveying tlie 
nation s troubles : 'They concern, thank Cod, 
only materia! tilings 

Om rrisi" tin lay L- the reverse. 

W e haw found nut selves ri<li in goods 
hut ragerd in spirit ; reaching with magnificent 
precision for llv* moon, but falling into laurous 
discord lure on earth. 

We ate (aught in war, wanting peace 
We are lorn by di\ision, wanting unity. We 
sec at muni us empty lives, wanting fulfilment. 
W'r see task? that need doing, waiting for hands 
to do them. 

As we reach toward our hopes, -our task is 
to hiiild on what has uone before--not turnin'* 
auav from tin* old, hut turning toward the new. 

(n flii-. pa^l third of a century, Government 
has pa""* il more laws, spent more money, 
initialed more programmes, than in all our 
previous history. 

In pur.-uin-j our goal> of full employment, 
heller hou-ing, ellew in education : in 
rebuilding our cities and improving our rural 
aieas ; in protecting our environment and 
enhancing the quality of life in all these and 
more, vve will pie^s uigently forward. 

W r e shall plan now for the day when our 
Wealth ran he traiwfeued from the destruction 
of war abroad to tin* urgent needs of our people 
at home. 

I he American dream does not come to 
those who fall asleep. 

Bui we are approuc hing the limits of what 
Clovernmcnl alone can do. 

Our greatest need now is to reach bevond 
Government, to enlist the egions -of the con- 
;erned and the committed. 

What has to he done. 1ms to lie done by 
Government and people logelhei or it will not 
)C done at all. The le^-on of past agony is that 
Jyithout the peope we ran do nothing : with the 

pi* we cft'i do *vervthinjr. 

The essence of freedom is that each of us 
ares; iii the' shaping of his own destiny. 
j&*>: ’Until he has been part of a cause larger 
himself, no man is truly whole. 


The way to fulfilment is in the use of our 
talents ; we achieve nobility in the spirit that 
inspires that use. 

As we measure what can be done, we shall 
promise only what we know vve can produce, 
hut as we chart our goals we shall be lifted by 
om dreams. I 


1V> man can he fully free while his 
neighbour is not. To go forward at all is to go 
lorward together. 

This means black and white together, as 
one nation, not two. 

The Jaw*, have caught up with our con¬ 
science. \Xhat remains is to give life to what is 
in the law : To ensure at last that as all are born 
equal in dignity before God, all are horn equal 
in dignity before man. 

As vve learn to go forward together at 
home, let us also seek to go forward together 
with all mankind. 

Let us take as our goal : Where peace is 
unknown, make it welcome ; where peace is 
fragile, make it strong ; where peace, is tempo¬ 
rary. make it permanent. 

After a period of < onfionlalion, we are 
eirlc ring an cia of negotiation. 

Bet all nations know that during this 
Administration our lines of communication will 
he open. 

We seek an open world—open to ideas, 
open to the exchange of goods and people, a 
world in which no people, great or small, will 
live in angry isolation. 

We cannot expect to make everyone our* 
friend, hut we can try to make no one our 
enemy. 

With those who are willing to join, Jet us 
cooperate to reduce the burden of arms, to 
^Irrngthcn the structure of peace, to lift up the 
poor and the hungry. 

! know that peace does not come through 
wishing for it—that there h no substitute for 
days and even years of patient and prolonged 
diplomacy. 

I also know the people of the world. 

I have seen the hunger of a homeless child, 
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the pain of a man wounded in battle, the grief 
of a mothei who has lost her son. I know these 
have no ideology or race. 

I know America. I know the heart of 
America is good. 

1 speak from my own heart, and the heart 
of my rountr), of the deep concern we have 
for those who sulTer, and those who sorrow. 

I have taken an oath today in the presence 
•of (»od and my countrymen to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States. To that 
Oath, J add this sacred commitment : I shall 
consecrate my office, rnv energies and all the 
wisdom 1 can summon, to the cause of peace 
among nations. 

Let this message hi* heard by strong and 
weak alike : 

The peace we s«*ek to win is not victory over 
am other people, hut the peace that conies “with 
healing in its wings;"* with compassion for those 
who ha\e suffered ■ with understanding for those 
who ha\e opposed iis ; with the opportunity for 
all the peoples of this earth to choose their own 
destiny . 

We have endured a long night of the 
American spiiit. But as our eyes catch the 
dimness of the first rays of dawn, let us not 
curse the remaining daik. lx’t us gather the 
light. 

Our destiny offers, not the cup of despair, 
hul the chalice of opportunity. So let us seize 
it, not in fear, hut in gladness—and, “riders on 
the earth together, v let us go forwaid, firm in 
our faith, steadfast in our purpose, cautious *of 
the dangers ; hut sustained hv our confidence in 
the will of (hid and the promise of man. 

Politicians Fail to Inspire Humanity 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly'* 
comments on student activities are represen¬ 
tative of modern intellectual appraisal of 
the service rendered to the peoples of the 

world by persons who work in the political 
and governmental fields of life. The 

Guardian says. 


“Students are not alone in being disen¬ 
chanted with our society. The established 
order neither fulfils people’s aspirations nor 
is sensitive to their grievances. The poli¬ 
tical parties are unpopular ; government is 
seen to be slow, cIueubj and secretive and 
Parliament itself has come to be distrusted. 
In that light it is a mistake to belittle 
student unrest, even though the unrest comes 
from a miuority. Tiie articulate in politics 
are always a winoriy. Here however, 
the minority has been trying to take 
matters into its own hands by force. Are 
those students justified in doing so ? May 
they not defeat their own ends ? 

“Much of what the revolutionary students 
claim to stand for deserves sympathy. In 
rejecting the materialistic values of the con¬ 
sumer society (whether capitalistic or Commu¬ 
nist), in resisting bureaucracy (capitalist or 
Communist) in condemning the hypocrisy 
of the social structure (capitalist or 
Communist) they speak with idealism, iudeed 
with moral fervour. Their appeal ostensibly 
is to total freedom. One London student 
slogan last week read ; Tt is forbidden to 
forbid. Everything is permitted. Of course 
that is naive, utopian, romantic, but it is also 
inspiring. 

“Unhappily the students’ methods have 
repelled the sympathy they might have 
attracted. The absurdity, not to say obs¬ 
curity, of some of their ideology (at any 
rate on the Maoist-Anarchist fringe) has 
created impatience ; but their methods call 
for something stronger than impatience, for 
they are unacceptable. The militants reject 
the recognised processes of discussion 
and negotiation and seek instead what 
they call confrontation. They look for vio- 
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lent clashes with authority as the only way 

they can make an impact. Hence political 

opponents are to be shouted down, and 

subjected to abuse and even to personal 

violence ; to make a point properly is to be 

occupied and taken over. The exponents 
of the technique are autocratic, arrogant 

and bullying. To those who remember 

their history, this looks all too like the road 

to totalitarianism. The student movement 

carries too little weight for this to be a 
serious threat at present, but it is danger¬ 
ous because it could '.be counter productive 
in the opposite sense—the excesses of rela¬ 
tively small student demonstrations, such as 
the LSE affair, tend to feed the forces of 
Right-wing authoritarianism. Even student 
revolutionaries should be judged by results, 
and when that is the result they should think 
again about the wisdom af their tacties. 

... ... ..a 

“To build a liberal democracy lias taken 
centuries. To destroy it could be a matter 

of months. We must beware of under¬ 
valuing parliamentary democracy merely beca¬ 
use of its imperfections. 

••• •«• ••. 

These arc not so intolerable that they 
justify a total assault on the system itself." 

GitKATKST BKMU ArTOl: OF HUMANITY 

Most people believe that America reuders 
economic aid to underdeveloped countries to 
an extent which compared to the assistance 
given by other developed countries shows up 
as the highest iu every way. Recent com¬ 
parisons in the English Press go to show 
. that American aid to underdeveloped coun¬ 


tries is not quite such a great sacrifice to the 
Americans as one thinks, The approach in 
this work of comparison has been made by 
calculating what percent of a nations' total 
annual income is devoted to economic aid to 
less affluent countries. That nation which 
gives tha largest portion of its total income 
for this important humanitarian work should 
get the first place according to this way of 
looking at the sacrifice a nation makes 
to benifit other nations. Among all 
countries giving aid America does not give 
the highest proportion of her annual 
national income to poorer nations as 
economic aid. In fact the comparison shows 
that there are atleast seven other nations 
which spend a higher percentage of their 
annual national dividend in giving foreign 
aid as compared to America. So that the place 
of America is eighth in point of relative sacri¬ 
fice of income for assisting other countries 
economically. But the Americans, are the 
wealthiest in the world and their sacrifice 
even if relatively less compared to some other 
nations, will perhaps be the largest in size. 
vSo that the Americans can be considered to 
be the greatest financial benefactors of 
humanity iu point of the size of the aid they 
give to undeveloped nations. All these 

calculations of course take it for granted 
that the benefit derived by a nation from 
the receipt of foreign aid is directly propor¬ 
tional to the amount of money or the value 
of the goods given to it. This assumption is 
not necessarily correct in ail cases. Quite 
often financial assistance from outside may 
harm the receiving nation. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 
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S\TI\I)KA MOIJAN CHA'ITEKJEE 


The S tea mi's achievements in Ihe West 

As the Swami hine-eif had said, the chief 
aim of his \i^il to America was to iai-e funds to 
>l*iiI work for n juvcnaling India. To wha! 
extent, il anv, wih thi- plan realized? 

A candid answei to this question i- that his 
plan tailed, and peihap- tailed mispiablv. 
1'ioni whatever angle the question mav In: 
judged, thi.- verdict can hardlv he modified. It 
seems that one can not hut ngr«*e with Romain 
Rolkmd when he* -av- : 

“Indeed, when In- summed up his long 
pilgiimage of lout \cai- and the* Irea-ure- In* was 
earning to his Indian people, spiiitual riches: 
treasures of tin* «*oul, uric not the* least fiom 
nhi*h India was to benefit. Rut wa- it not mote 
vital and indent to remedv the* misers of India ? 
The urgent liel[» h** had gone to get. the handful 
ol coin »leaned from the lields of the moustntu- 
wealth of the \\is|, to sive the million- of 
India from annihilation, the monelaiv help he 
needed to rebuild tin* phvsieal and mental 
health of his people--was he bringing it to 
them? No. In tint respect bi- journey had 
failed." 

Il must, however, he said that the Swami 
never hedged foi liis coimlrv. Neither did lie try 
to raise funds ]»\ generating pilv. That was 
not his wax. He thought of an honourable 
exchange. He wanted tin* West to benefit from 
the spiritual experience of the- East. In exchange 
for this gift, the West, he thought; should help 
the East to get rid of its ahjeel poverty. His 
was therefore n give-and-take plan. 

With the failure of one part of the exchange, 
there remains the other part to be considered. 


Did it succeed ? How did the West react to the 
^wami s L niver-ul Gospel ? 

f rom an outer angle, Ghri-tophei l-l»erwood 
lias aptJv summarised the* Swami's message to 
the We-1 and the' hast in the following words : 

“\ ivekananda had two messages to deliver : 
one t»* the East, and the other to the West. In the 
I nited State- and in England, lie preached the 
urmet-alilv of religion- tiuth, attacked tnaleiiali-m, 
and advocated spiritual experiment as against 
dogma and tradition. In India, on the other 
hand, we find that in* pielened In stress the ideal 
ol social service. To ea* h. he li ied to give what 
wa- nto-t lacking.** 

Rut judging m the liidit ol inuej roneeplion, 
he ha- preached the \ edanta and the Vedanta 
oiilv in hi- lmlh message-. The two me-sag<\s 

vveie basballv the same* : onlv thev dillered in the 

■> . 

•niphasi-, modelled to -uh people in different 
-lages i»f development. 

To the >wami, ihe lire wa- a complete whole. 
!li- vision was not confined to the narrow 
religion- a-peel nni\ . ><» hi- views were quite 
dilTeieni from llio-e • I other oithodox monks of the 
Yedantic Ordn . “\edanta in practical life" is a 
therne which lie developed in his several lectures 
in London in November, HJ%. Those , together 
with oliiet lectuie- on the same aspect of the 
Vedanta delivered els“wheie, indicate how broadly 
In' vi-ualized this philosophy or. shall we. call it a 
religion, permeating the entire existence in the 
universe. 

In his illuminating lectures on the Vedanta 
at Lahore in November. 1IW7, lie expressed his 
views in the following manner : 

“Believe, therefore, in v ourselves, and if you 
want material wealth, work it out : it will come to 
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you. If \mi waul to lx* intellectual, work il out 
on the intellectual plane, and intellectual giants you 
shall In'. And if mmi want to attain to freedom, 
work il out on tin* spiritual plant*, anil fret* you 
shall he, anti .shall enie? into Nirvana, the Eternal 
Bliss Rul one tleftM I vvhith la\ in the Advaita 
was iIs beirij.’. wotked out so Iona, on the spiiitual 
plane only, and now line else ; now llie time has eonie 
W'hen you have to make it pia-lieal. It shall no 
more lie a Rahusva. a .-eeiel. it shall no more 
live with monks in i.i\e- and fores}*., and in the 
Himalayas; il rntisi • one* down to the dailx, 
eve/ydnv life of fw.-ple 

Tin* \ edanta i*. a reliiiion of absolute 
eipialitv. There is, in this religion, no dillereiii e 
between a man and a man except that they an* 
in difTenenl stages oi development. Rut everxoue 
i? moving towards the -ame uoab —pei feetion or 
sell-realization. Man eieales his own destiny . 
He himself is the lllinute Realitv. He himself 
is that immanent ioree xvhieh people rail Cod, 
the Omnipotent. Rut thi- sense of identity or 
one-ness e* not i onimed to man only . It is 
extended to j|( creatuies of the umver-e and, in 
fact, to eyeisth.ifm nthei animate or inanimate. 

The Sw ami pointed out that Darwins, 
theory ot ph\ *-i( al i*\ oiuliun is an e< ho of w hat the 
old Indian phib''*p:iei, Ratan jali said. W lib the 
acceptance ut Darwin. absolute monism or th-* 
Vedanta has heeome the most s< ientifn lelipion 
of the worhl. Speakui^, theirloie. in Sanfransisio 
in April, 1900 on \cdanla as a future religion, 
he expressed a hope that \mciira, in fart the 
West, mijiht accept thi- ielision as it is based 
both on democracy and s,i<*nee |{<* thought 
that absolute monism can not hem me the religion 
of India since Indian p**ni»'e were undemocratic 
and they looked f.n an ail powerful kin" to 
rule over them. He did noJ mention srh-nec 
perhaps because wli.-it i- teimed as •uodern -t iem e 
was not then widely known in India. 

The Swaini was encouraged in his views hv 
what he -observed in America. He described this 
ftxjJerienee it* bis lectures in Lahore. 


U ha/ tlul hr see there ? 

Relii«ees from dilTerent European countries 
weie aiiiyitm al lli<* shore-* of America, demorali- 
sed. famished arid frightened. With no other 
eaithly possession, they ailived in rags wearing 
a face of utter despair. Rul the table turned in 
m\ month's lime. \t the end of this shoil period, 
each one of them stood with Ids head creel, full 
of determination and cnei»\ . How could this 
miia« lr happen ? 11 happened bv the mapic 
ton* ii »d self confidence. Recognition of their 
inborn slmi^th and human rights in Aineiica 
chanced then, altaerlhei . Warm and honourable 
i eruption in a perfectly deimxialii inunitv tinner I 
them into lions fiom lambs. 

The picture in-piied the ^waiui to c nnimcnt ; 

■*.\v. in llii-' jountry ol outs, the very 

birth place o| Vedanta. om nia**ses liaye been 
hypnotised lor aces into that stale In touch them 
is pollution, to sit with them i- pollution 
Hopeless they weie bom, hopeless they must 
remain !" 

In the liidit of lire hope expressed by the 
Swami, the position in Ametiea and in Kin ope 
needs a little more critical study. 

In America, a- we have seen, the Vedanta 
was not an enliieb. novel thin-. !<> the intellijieu- 
t ia. Emerson and Wlii'm.m Weie notable 
preeuisoi's <d this philosophy . The Lmilarian 
Church, fi»ml> settled in Boston, preached 
monism and abjured liinity. Ofeourse il bad a 
Chn-lian approach and not a univeis 4 d bumani- 
lariau background a- in tin* Vedanta. But the 
idea was already there. 

So the Swami s message did not spring a 
surprise an this croup of Americans. The 
iritclliarnlsiu adir.in*d him. heard him atten¬ 
tively, invited him to lecture at tlx* Harvard 
l niveisity. and even offeied him tin* Chair of 
Oriental philosophy in recognition of his merit. 
Rul that was all thev did. His message did not 
change their way of life : it merely extended 
their scope of study. 

The >rroup that gathered around the Swami 
in America consisted mostly of women. Writip 
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to Miss Alberta Sluices in December, 1895, he 
curetted that among those who attended his 
classes there was liaidl\ a «prinkfivi<» of high- 
class men and women. Writ inn to Al-inga in 
March. IR'/h, from America lie save him tin* 
/-'lad tidings that he had hecn able to gather 
U|»til then (id) two initiated -anmasin disciples 
and a few hundreds ot honse-nolder as devotees. 
Rut in the same* luealh, the Swann warned him 
tiia 1 , e\(“e|)l a few. all of incur were pool. These 
e\(i|ilions weie. however, \ot\ sicli. 

I his wealthy group included Miss Muller 
and Mi-, (die Hull. While Mi*** Muller - generosity 
made it po.--.ihle foi the Swann to purchase seven 
of lard at Reliir. ( aleutta, fui the central 
Math in** Math ilscll wa- built iar*el\ through 
the* munific rr.ee id Mi-. Hull. Rut that i- another 
sloi x . 

Even dining hi.- in-1 \s-it it did not esrapr 
tin Swami that men m \meiiea started earning 
mone\ v e i \ eail\ in life. They were \*t\ elexer 
at doing it. I lie country a -c-sed a mails worth 
onl\ in terms of hi- earning eapaeitv. With the 
exce ption of an infinilesim d percentage, no one 
caic*s for religion. On the fee of it. ( lui-tianitx 
was based on a sen-e of nationality oi fonnalilv 
and Dothniii eke ft was theicloic no woncler that 
lie wa.- /'.elfin:: -i< k o| his lei line lours. 

ili- audience, roiisi-|jng of marly all women, 
haidlx knew anything about -pir duality. I hex had 
no sen-e <d the highc r ideals of life or religion, 
i’cissihlx tin lailk of them wei»•« ithe» member- of tin* 
t.hiislian Science* group oi those who had secret 
admit ation for it. I hev would take to a religion 
if it could x icid a luugi.de earthly benefit. I bis 
state of things made* tin* Swami to wail. 

“After all, l am getting disgusted with thi- 
locturing business. It will lake a Ion/; lime for 
the Wester nets (o imdeisland the higher 
spitduality . Everything is C.S.D. to them. If 
a religion brings then* money or health or beaut) 
or Jong life, they will all flock to it, otherwise 
not. 

Disappointment in life 1 must have been the 
cause of attachment to this Hindu monk in some 
cases. A notable case was that of Mrs. Ole Bull 


who at twenty married “an unconventional free 

* 

society artist*, *sixt> years old much against her 
paicuts' will The artist, a noted violonist, died 
ten veats later, leaving the widow a babv-cirl 
and <i -izeable fortune. 

Rut the* coming in of ibis wealthy section of 
bis av-ocialcs was as rasv ns its going out. Mrs. 
Johnson left him as -he thought that the Swami s 
siekne-s belied his holiness. So did Miss. 
Henrietta Muller foregoing her undeniable 
claim on the pieu* of llelur land. Eandsberg, 
hi- initialed sannax-in disciple, too, w T as a 
dc-crler. Ecggolt, xxho was tlie hist president 
of the Vedanta Society in America, severed his 
connection. Madame Halve, the noted musician 
oi tiic YV »st who pioy ided a -tunt for publicity 
and exen visited the Belirr Math after the SwamVs 
pas-mg ct wax. went hack to the (.atbolic* fold. 
This, however, is not an exhaustive list. 

I h *rc in no doubt that the Swami s associates 
and d»*\olees looked feu -ome concrete results, 
.*.iniefliing tangible here and now, and not an 
abstract piiilo-ophx . Such an ' Xpec lation was in 
iirie with the tiend in (dnistianil x. particular!) 
after ils impa<‘l with modern sciem r which called 
for ptacli'Ml and intelligible proof oi it- utilitarian 
valir*. Ibis is wlix Raja-voga took the pride of 
pla» e among Swami - tear Iring-. 

Raja-xoga with it- eighty bun * A-anas’ 

• m po-lures of bodx eonhol and “pianaxama or 
breathing iinhol aims at tile eonhol of mind 
through breathing and meditation. It moves 
ihiough eight di-tin* I -lager-. I he whole system 
is ba.-ed on a philo-ophv in vxhiih both physical, 
mental and -piiilual tr.lining and development 
go hand in hand. 1 hr pntelx phx-ica! .vide of it, 
eonnmuiK known a- Hatha-)oga, has also been 
developed in India bx lc—»*r minds. It has no 
-piitiual alhliation and it- aim i- merely to 
improve physique and increase longevity. And, 
of com-r it \iclds special ular results in its 
limited scope. 

Soonei jvcihnp- than the Swami could imagine, 

Raja-voga clashes degenerated into Hatha-voga 
aerobatic feats and consequently became oxtre- 
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mely popular. Romain Holland commented on 
this unfortunale development as follows : 

“Hence the* interested pragmatism of 
thousands of dupes lias rushed to seize upon 
these real <>r faked methods with a gross spiri¬ 
tualism ditfeiing hut little from a roumieri ial 
transactioTi : with them faith is medium of 
exchange whciehv they ma> acquire the goods of 
the woild ; money, power, health, beauty, 
virility.” 

Such a degeneration was inevitable and 
natuial. America was young and had amassed 
immense foilune. She* could not have but thought of 
enjo)ing her voulli and wealth to the full. The 
ideal of renunciation was gall to her. 

But what was the result of cultivation of 
these acrobatic feats of llatha-vuga ? I^t us see 
what Count Herman Kc) selling said : 

’it is very significant the Indian breathing 
exeereisc, which have been popularised by 
Swami Vivekanada -through his lectures in 
America, have not helped a single American to a 
higher condition, hut, mi the other hand, they 
are reported to have brought all the more into 
hospitals and lunatic asvlums. Hatha-voga is 
considered, even in India, as dangerous : many 
excercises have been branded bv all authorities 
long ago as u«iqu« -tionablv derogatory, and they 
merely continue, thanks to the eradicable tendency 
of all men to piefci dubious to undubious means, 
but it has no! been proved, even of the most 
harmless excercises aimng them, that they are 
appropriate to tin* organism of the European ; 
it may be that th*»\ do more than good in the 
case of most people.’’ 

This acrid conmerji was not levelled against 
suitability or Rajn-vo;:«t to the Europeans. 
The Count made no bone, lo piai^e it. He met 
Annie Besant who confessed to him that she 
owed her occult powers to Indian yoga. Writing 
Ott her achievement, the (‘mini said : 


it may be capable fo even more, and thus appears 
entitled to one of the highest places among the 
paths to self-perfection.” 

Speaking psychologically, the material 
aspect of yoga was naturally more appealing to 
the Western mind. Only a few of the Westerners 
could ever get over the purely physical boundary 
to the spiritual plane. So Hatha-yoga triumphed 
over Raja-yoga, and is still included in tlie 
physical course of training in the West. 

There was a further psychological factor to 

lake into account. It was this. No one wanted 

* 

to hear a poor, d« pendent country even if her 
message was exceedingly noble. And India’s 
poverty was as disgraceful as her subjugation 
degrading. How could she command any 
respect ? To an average Westerner her position 
seemed most confusing. Was India’s own 
repressing internal condition compatible with 
her external inspiring message ? No. If the 
country was so poor, how could her religion and 
culture he so great ? 

This, Ik wever, is not an imaginary point. An 
authentic biographer lias given a positive proof 
of this disadvantage. The Swami met a plain- 
speaking Roman Catholic minister in America. 
The clergy man politely asked him to go back 
home and t ? become "Peter the Hermit” of India 
first. When the freedom of his country had 
been won and, the Swami was able to look 
“horizontal^” on Western eyes, the Westerners 

would he readv to hear him. Unless India could 

* 

prove her worth, any attempts to influence other 
countries would be futile. The Swami perhaps 
realized the truth of this plain talk as his saying 
appeared to signify. Writing lo Alasinga in 
September, 1894 he said : 

“Our field is India, and the value of foreign 
appreciation is in rousing India up. That is all.” 

Whatever little of India’s voice was heard 
in America was no more than the Swami’s perso- 


“Mrs. Besant contjols hcresTT her powers, nal message. It was all a personal affair. The 
ftpi t thought, her feelings, her volitions, so Americans like him in person and not as India’s 
ijiijefectly that she seems to be capable of greater representative. They heard him and not India, 
bftdiieveinents than men of greater gifts. She If American women adored him and, even some 


j fhis to yoga. If yoga is capable of so much, offered to marry him, it was a homage paid to 

Hr* \»' »‘a 
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personality and not to India. - And it is not far 
from truth to surges! that this American amity 
for India died a natural death with the Swami’s 
final departure from that country. 

But a question will then immediately cross 
one's mind. It is this. If the above deduction is 
correct, how can we account for the progressive 
establishment of as many as one dozen religious 
embassies in America ? How c an we account 
for the large donations made by some Americans 
to the mission ? How can wc explain so many 
** visits b\ Americans to Rclur Math and even to 
the remote village sanctuaries elected at Srec 
Ramakt islma s and his consort’s native places 
at Kainarpuhur and Jaytumhuti respectively ? 

We must g»’t below the surface for an 
answer. 

Encouraged .it limes In »eadv response from 
his American associates, the Swami expressed the 
hope that fhe doejiine of Vedanta would sweep 
along the whole of tie* New continent. He imagi 
on! |ha! material enjovment to society would 
usher in a spiritual dawn in the West. The other 
swam is who followed in his footsteps cherished 
the same hope. But all of them, it i- fell, had 
been indulging in wishful thinking, ignoring the 
eternal truth that luxury merely added fuel to the 
fire of desite. The exception ptovrs the rule in 
some individual cases, hut never in the rase of 
nations. So, inspile of these pious wishes, the. 
West's hunger for muteiial enjoyment still 
remains unabated. 

With the increasing emphasis on matter as 

•opposed to spirit, Christianity's hold over 

Western mind has very largely broken down. 

Humanism is gradually taking its place. People 

are looking to positive sc ience's to provide a 

new basis for idealism and faith. Uncertainty and 

• 

doubt prevail everywhere. Luxury, power, pomp 
and sensual enjoyment can satisfy the animal 
needs, but intellectual humanity yearns for 
something more. The problems of mental disease, 
alcoholism, boredom, sense of helplessness at 
old age, and nurosis are gradually looming large 
in America. These are the inevitable signs of a 
diabase vyhicb is caused by an entirely material 

' • - . V \v- ’ ’’ . 


view of life. The resulting uneasiness is making 
some Americans move about the world for a 
cure. They make pilgrimages to Assisi in Italy, 
Sainte-Anne-de Beauprc in Canada, Guadalupo 
in Mexico, Borne and Jerusalem. India, loo, is 
on their itinerary. Heie, in addition to Rope- 
dancers, Snake-charmers, Himalayan Mahatmas, 
and Devadashis, they also look in for the 
Ramakrishna movement centres for a change. 

Apart from curiosilv, which as a young nation 
they have in abundance, Americans have a respect 
for the. Swami. Candidly John A ale, a young 
Yankee who lived with the svvamis in India for a 
while*, lias explained this attachment as recently 
as |‘>()1 in the following manner : 

“Swamiji has always appealed to me, as I 
think he does to many Americans, because well, 
because he was so ideal a man and saint and 
yet seems so human and somehow so—Western.” 

Yes, this “so Western” feeling about the 
.Swami explains to a large extent his popularity 
in America. But Americans’ pilgrimage to the 
Kamaki ishna Movement Out res in India, spea¬ 
king generally, ha-- no mo»e significance than 
curiosity. A tourist while in Egypt will naturally 
look in for the Pviamids. And the Indian 
“Bviuniids aie kept in the pi» lure* by the religious 
embassies in Ameiica. 

If th ere* is am mie who sees more than 
curiosity in it, and imagines tli.it material enjoy¬ 
ment to satiety is leading: Ameiiea to spritualily, 
\alc*s comments mav hr* presented to him. P .\. 
Sorokin, a Harvard sociologi-t, he says, calcula¬ 
ted not long ago that in the United States 
everyone encounters some kind of «c\ual lure 
every nine minutes of the Working dav ! 

Paitly due to her youth and partly due to the 
methods of her growth, America, unlike the old 
Europe, is not conservative. If that was not so, sects 
professing Christian Science. Unitarism and 
similar other heretic views could not have found 
a distinct place there. Writing to Alasinga in July, 

]895, the Swami himself estimated that only one 
third of the total population in Ameriee was really 
Christian, Morcouer, America is perhaps the only 
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country when* even today public' babblers ar«* 
liberally paid for. ll is a sign of plenty and 
and catholicity. Ihc^e I wo *■ peri fie peculiarities 
of the Yew continent have made it possible fov 
the \edanla rent res lo be established and main" 
I•lined in \mmca. 

The Swami > oratory was of a very liijrli 
order, and <-o was that of ->me other monks who 
succeeded him. Even bv ?')(.*I, before the Swami 
passed awa\, hk iinnn diale Mier^fir in America, 
Swami Ahhedanarida, ntlrarled large audience. 
An cfljrienel baVh o'" <»t *.ini*eis 1 o*rit all their 

energies to gain a footing in that country. 
With Ahhedanand.i and Bodhanand.i in New 
York, I r iguriutita and Fraka-hananda in San 
Fran keo, and Fainmanamla in lb^lon and 
Washington, li•«* nucleus '*f the ouipostv created 
bv the Swami was «piickl\ develop! d. Founda¬ 
tions of \edanta or 1!i»idu"' temples were 1 laid 
around F’l.’b at New York and San Fransiseo 
with the innoifn cnee of some Ainerii an female 
devote* > Desertii.n of Swami Ahhcdanandu 
lalm fiom ihe oilhodox fold in 1910, and 
ra.sa>nij|ion oi Triuunafita bv a bomb thrown 
on to the pulpit bv an American in 1911* no 
doubt caused a -eiion- set-back to piogre.ss, but 
n<>! lo tic* < stent of rlo.-iug down the organisa¬ 
tion. Sin* then lie* \cdanta has moved through 
Ameiican wilderness Sm\ivinii as an Eastern 
riovellv, it has provid'd some Indian monks with 
comfortable living in Ameiica and some less- 
inforuwd Ionian- a publicity boaid to plav with. 
And, m ils miit.nt v*.iih the New World, the 
\ edania has taken a Western hue. 

Such turnkh a- has touched Vedanta was 
inevitable. Even the staunchest idealist has to 
yield to the force- of «*nviromnent. Ami naturally, 
changes work rnoie rapidly when alien preachers 
have to depend on tin generosity of the people 
among whom th»*> live- and pie.wh. Moreover, if 
solitary life in a Himalayan *u\e < an change a 
man s outlook on life, it will he idle to protest 
that luxurious living in New York or San Fran- 
s*Ssco or Hollywood does not affect it gradually 
, and imperceplively. On top of this, it inay be as 


well to remember that every one in ochre 

robe is not a Vivekananda ! 

Has not Christianity, buddhism and even 
rigid Islam changed similarly ? In India and in 
China as elsewhere Christianity had lo adopt 
itself to local customs, tradition and even 
rituals to gain a foothold. Whrreever its intre- 
gritv was upheld, as the Cope decided to do at 
limes, Christianity failed to march on. Ils 
history is not vetv old. 

1 he Vedanla. however, is not a bundle oT 
tennets. Neither is j| j pioselylizing religion. 
So what argument i- there lo (ling to these 
embassies in America on!\ lo secure ils survival 
in a tainted hum '* (.hi* ken raking inav be a 

. ! -ood '•upport for a m >nas|ci v, v ’\ ilwa” leaves 

may be replaced bv rose leaves in daily worship, 
‘upstart English' 5 may iake I he place of 
venerable Sanskrit in rituals, and tin* *» warn is 
m.iv of lie idle at fun* r«d -»cr\ice for the devotees 
w In n they die, hut these and similar other 
adaptations merelv poilcnd the birth of a type 
of ’*>eeiden f el A edanla Hollywood mav siti ,r 
“Rama nama Mgiilarlv. but it is hard to 

imagine that a \ alrniki will he horn out of if. 

A grace nefotr meak may be said from ihe 
Cita, but it will not ccrlainh dispel the illusion 
of an Arjuna ! 

What, hovvevei, are ihese religious 
embassies exactly ; math or mission, or both 
combined into one/ d bev are no doubt 
affiliated to the main centre at Relur, but their 
utility is <{uestionable execjil as prestige points 
and resounding boards to create a din in India. 

The Swami's initial idea about the utility 

•r 

and work of the Foreign Department of the 
Ramakrkhna Mission was laid down by himself 
as follows ; 

“Its work in the Foreign Department should 
be to send trained members of the Order to 
countries outside India to bring about a r.loser 
relation and better understanding between India 
and foreign countries.” 

But it does not seem possible that, on his 
return from the West after his second visit, in ; 
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1 ( >0O; he still ha<I any further illusion about the 
role of the Vedanta in * bringing about a ‘closer 
relation either with Arneiieu or with Europe. 

Roma in Holland has -cl down the Swami.s 
final views on the West in the following manner ; 

“■fie hatl leali/ed that duiing his first journey 
lie had been caught by the powei the organisa¬ 
tion and the appaient demoi-racy of America and 
Europe. Now he had discovered the spirit of lucre, 
of greed, of Mammon, with its enormous combina¬ 
tions of ferocious struggle for supremacy.” 

Hut Sislci Nivedii.i put^ it most calegoricallv 
and conclusively : 

“When he first landed in the West, he was 
gieath attracted, as his letter *how, by the 
appaient dcmoeraev <d tniiditioris there, j,ater in 
JBOO. he had a i learei view of the underlying 
?clfi.-;hness of Capital and the struggle of piivilege, 
and confided to some one that Western life looked 
to him 'Like I lell *” 

And, the hell with its vulgarity, sensuality, 
lust for powei and greed of a newly rich 
Community in Amciirj no doubt provides 
engaging Inn. hut it ivvheie loiind its corner can 
yet gci initiate the -eed of renunciation. 

America is so near yet so far ! 

No doubt the Swami developed a soft corner 
in his heait for tin American people, hut eviden¬ 
tly lie cherished more hopes of his success in 
England than in Amenra. He felt that there was 
a greater understanding, between the Indian." and 
the Englishmen and that English education and 
civilization were of a higlru older. He also felt 
that the Vedanta plant had struck roots in English 
soil and that, in hi* absence, his first English 
disciple, Mi Stuidv, would he able to protect 
and nurture it to its full glory. 

Compared to the Americans the English 
people wer’ sober and lie counted on this apparent 
sobriety in building up his hopes. He wrote to 
Alasinga in November IR l >5 : 

“In England my work is really splendid. I am 
astonished myself at it. The English people do not 


But inspite of these high hopes, the Swami 
and, Jaler his Indian compeers, were unable to 
get even a foot-hold not only in England hut 
also in the whole of old Europe. England, 
Erance and (Germany all had a look at the 
commodity lie offered, hut they all refused to 
buy if. Why was it so? 

In Europe, paitu ularlv in England, a large 
section of the intelligentsia began to grow 
interested in Indian philosophy and culture 
thiough Max Miillei and Madame Blavalsky 
about the end id the Nineteenth century. 
Mention-* have been made of Madame Blavatskv 

d 

earlier, hut not of Max Miillei . This Herman 
professoi and Sanskih si holm wa- horn in 1823 
and giudujted lumi Leipzig I'niveisitv in 1843. 
He settled down in Oxfoid and lemained there 
until lie died in 190<). Hi* services were 
utilised by the English East India Company to 
edit a -cries of publication entitled 'The Sacred 
Rook- of the East. l*\ tempeiament, erudition 
and sympathy, lie wa- eminently suited to this 
purpose. And his work i- a monument of his 
glmy ami an inestimable -civile to the Hindus. 
Raja Kndiiakanta Dev, an eiudite Indian 
aiisLoeral of that age. wa- the fitst to admit the 
'<due of the profes-or’s serviees with profuse 
piai-c amt words ol giatilndc. 

Hi.- Buddhist Suir.i- came out in 1881, the 
Bhag.ihat Cita in 1882, and the Upanishads in 
1882. Tlie iiilelfigent-ia *1 England instantly 
gtew highly inteie-ied. and the philosophers 
intensely engaged. In addition to editing these 
Scriptures, the professor wrote and lectured on 
Hinduism, Indian . ivilization, Sanskiit literature, 
and philosophy. Hi- lei tines to the candidates 
for t^sie Indian Civil Service were full of praise 
lor India. He tiled to remove the wide-spread 
notion, which almost became article of faith 
with many, that Indians were inherently 
mendacious and infinitely inferior to Europeans 
both intellectually and spiritually'. 

At the invitation of the professor, the Swami 


talk much in the newspapers, hut they' work roet him * n Oxford in 18*)S. An ardent lover of 


silently. I am,.jure of more work in England than 


Lv v ‘ • 


the Vedanta, he watched with interest both the 
Swami .s and his compeers* efforts to preach 
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this doctrine in America. Jle himself wrote the things interesting, attractive and mystic to the 
life of Sire Ihimakrislma in tlie ‘‘Nineteenth West. Conveision of A.O. Hume of Indian 
Centrin', a periodical of repute, and tried reputaion to Tlieosophy added a feather to her 
to popularise tlii- Indian *ainl and also the European cap. And Ann : c Besant, who revolted 
doctrine of Vedanta in the We.«>t, ‘‘Vedanta*’, he aguinst Christianity in agony and came under 
wrote, ‘‘is still a ntoial and political power in her fold, secured hei access to Indian homes. 
India. ******** Rut ] claim more for the In Moliini Clmtterjee, a talented Bengali 
\edanln, and I recommend its study, not only scholar, she found an able Vedanta preacher, 
to the candidates loi the Indian Civil Servin', She made him a special emissary, and he 
hul to all tine students of philosoph). It will preached Vedanta in London and Dublin a few 
bring before them a view of life, different from years before the Swami arrived in England, 
all other views of life which are placed before The Irish poet Veals, who received the 
us in the historv of philosophy."’ Nobel prize in 1923, was of esoteric leaning. He 

Madame B!a\at»kv also lent her hand iri was instantly attracted by both H. P. B. and 
popularising India, hut in a quite different Mohini Chatterjee. His attachment was so 
manner. As a spirit-tappet, she preached spiri- great that he even wrote a poem on this Vedanta 
lualism in the Indian hacks*round, while Max prcachr. Geergo Russell, a friend of Yeats, who 
Muller unfolded and presented India's spirituality, is better known by his pen-name A. E., was 
Blavatskv, who wa> completely ignorant of Sans- also equally attracted. And so were many other 
hi it, never met Max Muller inspite of their persons of eminence. 

common inter* M, although sin* lived in England When, therefore, the Swami arrived in 

for a while. Speaking of her achievements, Max England to preach the Vedanta, his message 
Muller wrote “la-ling rnistbief had been done* to gave no new light to the intelligentsia. The 
India b\ h~i and hm friends.’’ philosophers had already accepted the system, 

The Swami wa? <*f lire same opinion. He and for the common man it had no special 
considered Theosophv as an “Indian grafting appeal. The general reluctance to consider its 
of American •'pitiliialism with only a few merit may partly be ascribed to its country of 
Sanskrit word- takim* the place of spiritualistic origin; it was a common feeling that India 
jargon." "Indian thought", he added, “charla- could not pioduee am superior commodity. The 
tanry ami mango-gr.iwing fakirism had all other reason was the quick march of Madame 
become identified in the minds of the educated Blavalskv'n pseude-Vedanta which grew more 
people in the Wc-I, and this was all the help and more attaclive because of its mystic colour, 
rendered to Hindu religion b\ the Theoso- On top of this, as in America so in Europe too, 
phists." rapid progress of positive sciences greatly 

In fact, the \«dnnlu and Theosophy get so deterred philosophical studies, 
much mixed up in tin* \Vc*-t that, except to The result was that, although the Swami’s 
philosophers, the two he* aim* synonimous. And, lessons dr*w the attention of some thinkers and 
this eonfudon was <*ui-tantlv confounded by Orientalists, the general public did not take 

Madame BlavaNkv. »mnniDiilv known as ihem seriously. Yeats was at that time so much 
H. P. B. engrossed with Blavalsky that perhaps the 

Whether you call her a ‘Russian cat” or Swarm's voice did not reach his ears. Yet few 
declare her to have achieved “a title to permnent years later when the great poet Rabindranath 
remembrance as one of the most accomplished, Tagore vicited London, Yeats developed a deep 
ingenious, and interesting imposters in history” interest in Kis mystic, oriental ideas>.and Ids 

;#he must be given her dues. She knew perfectly active appreciation of the Indian poet ^ 

M-Weill bow to about her business. and mske wav 'for til* awrardof 
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f tirafr ijr 1913., Hie great novelist 

^^sworthy^s'. interest in the Swami also appeal's 
,4o.-haye ended in smoke. The few persons the 
vSWami could claim to have taken in hie fold 
v Were Mr. Sturdy, an ex-Theosophist, Miss Noble, 
thfrn a love-lorn young Irish girl. Captain 
Sevier, an ex-army officer who had spent five years 
fn India before and his wife, Mr. Goodwin, a 
young idealist. 

All of them were, however, attracted to jbim 
in person and not to the doctrine of Vedanta. 
And, at the instance of the Swami, they under¬ 
took to serve India. 

But it did not take long for the - Swami to 
get over the spell of illusion caused by their 
apparent sincerity of purpose. Writing to Miss 
IV We from Almora, the Swami wailed in July 
.1897 : 

“Mrs. Sevier is a jewel of a lady so good, 
so kind! The Seviers are the only English 
people who do not hate the natives, Sturdy not 
excepted. ” 

And it was therefore no wonder that Mr. 
Sturdy deserted him on the ground that the 
Swami had not lived the life of an ascetic in the 
West. Miss Nobles’s interest, too, ended with 
die Swami’s death. The Swami passed away on 
4th July, 1902, and Miss Noble left the fold a 
fortnight thereafter ! Had not Goodwin predece¬ 
ased the Swami, he, too, perhaps would have 
followed suit. The Sevier , couple had grown 
• almost n filial affection for the Swami, and they 
fettled down at Almora. But Captain Sevier died 
J900, Jiving his partner to continue for a 
.iylhife in their Almira hermitage, known as 
^^dvaita Ashraraa’\ 

V . We now leave England and turn our atten- 
-tioajo France and Germany. 

study of Sanskrit from philological 

1 * ' | a 

point >.*>{ view developed both in France and 
fjw>m ; early Nineteenth century* 
Buynpuf who held the . relevant chair in 

edited. ahd trinilaUd .-Ai” 

' ‘Be'- vras 




. n . 

His compeer in the Berlin . University Wfjjw 
Franz Bopp who first developed the $eie&ti$| 
principles of Indo-European philology. A chair* 
with Professor Bfockhaus was also founded iii tfc*f 
Leipzig University the alma mater of Mtfj| 
•Mullet. . 

• Writing <$n the history and general reacting 
of these early philological enterprises, 

Muller gave an interesting picture. He wrote: 

‘They would not have it, they would;'' 
believe that there could be any ' Commuirdtf^| 
origin between the people of Athens anft'Bmjl 
and the so-called Niggers of India, The classt^ 7 
scholars scouted the idea and I myself 
remember the time, when I Was a student at LeipS|j| 
and began to study Sanskrit, with what contemj^ 
any remark on Sanskrit or comparative grahniM'j 
were treated by my teachers, men 
Gottfried, Hermann, Haupt, Westermann, StaBI^ 
aura, and others. No one ever was for a time^tf; 
completely laughed down as Prefessor Boppv^^l| 
he first published his comparative granto^rJol 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin and 
Dugald Stewart, rather than admit a retatio&jj 
ship between Hindus and Scots, would 
believe that the whole Sanskrit language ai^ 
the whole Sanskrit litrature—mind, a literatur^ 
extending over three thousand years and Jarg«| 
than the ancient literature of either Greece 0* 
Rome—was a forgery of these wily priest*, tb*£ 


■' Hi 

m 


Brahmans. 





That the niggers of India, a dependency 
of the West, had a glorious past and a nobfe^ 
literature and a splendid philosophy was im think*; 
able to a section of even the best W£ster|p 
minds. When the views of the intellectual* W’ciV’J 
so uncharitable, the feeling down the ladder?, 
could very well be imagined. But the consensu^-; 
of opinion of the intellectuals did not 
the philosophers. Both Schopenhaur and Kajjjif 
were great lovers of the Upanishads, 
Schopenhaureulogy of this philosophyx 

outspoken expression of a noble squI. HeV-wnkoi^ 

■ • ' > ' £-3 V 
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MELVILLE’S MOBY DICK 


I]. SYAMALA RAO 


In liis illuminating essay on Herman 
Melville, Professor Leon Howard remarks : 

“There is a mystery about the man as well 
as about his works which teases and excites the 
imagination.”—Melville himself says in his 
Moby Dick which is universally acknowledged 
to be his master-piece “To produce a mighty 
book, you must choose a mighty theme.” 

In Moby Dick, Melville rose to the heights 
of a great writer of tragedy in the Shakespeareau 
tradition, probing the age-old baffling problems 
of evil, of fate and of that complex of human 
weakness and nobility which is characteristic of 
the tragic hero. The great drama of human 
frailty and man’s futile struggle against fate is 
staged on the sea. 

MOBY DICK is the greatest novel ever 
Written and an indubitable master-piece planned 
in an epic scale whose richness increases with 
each new reading. With Moby Dick, Melville 
: achieved a work that ranks with the—greatest 

ynovels of the world. It transcends classification 
and critical labels, il has an un-novelistic form, 
r" It is a novel with difference. The concensus of 
f reviewers described it as a wild mixture -of 
?.v philosophy, blasphemy, fancy, wit, exuberance 
fp'ind adventure. It is a treatise on anthropology, 
f.psychology and psychoanalysis. It is a measure 
for measure. It is said that no one is considered 
p scholar of American literature without the 
v/knowledge of Moby Dick. Richard Chase 
ffify flyg rlra : “Moby Dick is a monologue told 
$fet6Ugh a'mask. It is an epic of romance. It is 
Si mask of mangled dynamism” It is the most 

"•* j’ i ( 

Cstartling and the most characteristic product of 
*ft3Sie American imagination. It moves grandly 
through alternations of excitement and ease to 

m , . • 

^the almost intolerable tension of the three day 


table disaster when the whale kills Allah. It is 
the experience of expression and expression of 
experience. The search for the whale becomes 
a search for the mysteries of man and nature and 
the universe. 

The technique of the American novelist is 
allegory and symbolism. Symbolism makes use of 
the real to express the unreal, while allegory makes 
use of the unreal lo express the real. The moral 
lessons of the Bible are depicted in this novel. 
There i* nothing false in the fact that Islimael, 
Ahab,—Elijah, Gabriel anil others in the novel 
have spiritual names. Melville is thus legitimately 
able to suggest Biblical analysis. It is an open 
book like Hamlet in which we know better 
ourselves than Hamlet. White whale stands for 
Satan. Ahab stands for the symbol of a proud 
man. (Aham:~pride) The whale is the sinister 
reality of good and evil. White is the symbol of 
both purity (good) and leprosy (evil). Henry 
Murray suggests that Ahab is the incarnation of 
the Adversary who has summoned the various 
religions of the East to combat the dominant' 
religion of the West. 

The story as told by Isbmael falls into three 
parts ; a long and circumstantial introduction 
in which the matter of fact youth is forewarned 
by various events and signs that this is no 
ordinary voyage ; the major portibn of the book 
is filled with incidents and the technical process 
of whaling ; and finally three chapters in 
which the adversaries are engaged In mortal 
conflict and resolution. Ishmael, the outcast 
alone survives the wreck to tell of it. Other 
characters are grouped around three i Ishmael, 
Ahab, the Whale. The three mates 
England men, the pious Starbuck, the blunt ,>od 
humorous Stubb and the casual^Flask.' Sjferhucfc 
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! Christianity, Quecqueg that of primitive pagan 
morality, hut neither can overcome Ahab’s will. 
The nature of good and evil, the power of the 
will to defy fate, the validity of those insights 
which contradict the apparent laws of experience, 
the eternal laws of God and Nature in which man 
is caught—these are the issues that are raised by 
Ahab’s defiance against the inescapable forces of 
Fate, 

It is a novel of vice and violence. It is a 
novel of action and adventure. If we take Moby 
Dick as the centre, it assumes the shape of an 
epic. If we take Ahah as the centre, it becomes 
the tragic diaina of a tragic protagonist and if 
v,e take Ishinael the centre it will become an 
whenturous novel. Allah's voyage is like that 
of Gaiumhiis in staich of a new world. Masefield 
says ‘‘Moby Dick speaks of the whole secret of the 
sf a 

This story is an inlcrpietation of life.—an in¬ 
terpretation that is strangely profound and 
ni a r v e 11 o u s 1 y i 1 I u m i n a t c d . The 
allegorical significance of the work seems to 
have escaped Melville till it was pointed out by 
Hawthorne. There is no doubt about the 
allcgoneal'ifss of Moby Dick, All the races of 
the world aie represented by the crew and the 
sum total of human nature is exhibited in the 
character of Ahab, just as the monstrous whale 
is representative of the universal force against 
which man is eternally pitting himself. Man 
lives his life in pursuit of death across a sea of 
universal doom and the glamour of the moon-lit 
ocean of summer midnight is as transitory as 
the Goodwill of Christmas. 

Moby Dick knows everything and it is 
omniscient. Its absence is a powerful presence. 
Starbuck is the representative of eommonsense. 
Flask is a shallow-minded person. He is inte¬ 
rested in the Whale oil and wants to become 
• prosperous by selling the oils. There are a 
: number of pagan characters in this work such as 
Fedallah> the Persian who has deep faith in 
y Ta&igo, »he • Red Indian is the very' 
pf reiWncia^on.' We have an African Dago 

^ J • '■« ».* >1... -I ' 


teprefentJng the slavish 
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personality of Africa. Pip is the part of, 
primitive African boy who is the symbol ofy 
terror and his mind is oriented by Western 
culture. All of them are sharply contrasted in - 
every way with that of .Ahab, the complex;' 
personality. It seems as if Moby Dick itself,• 
stirs the sea into storm and so the whole atflMjgr" 
phere is stormy and the whole universe appears* 
as if dislocated. ’ * 

There is the Hamletian complexity abodti 
this novel and also the Hamletian criticism iflfj 
the novel. There is a psychological, xaorat*£ 
imthbai and metaphysical meaning in this noy^E.; 
Ahab is the transcendentalism, carlylian, 
soman Hero. He is like the young scientist; i# v ‘ 
Hawthorne's storv ‘The birth-mark’. He does 
recognise the whale as the source of light. It-$8$: 
the pride in him which sets him to the perilotts^ 
\o\agc. It is the same pride which caused SajiattV 
to rebel against God and his consequent falty^ 
Ahab probes into the innocent world like Satan ifttov 
Kden. The pride against the creativity of Godij! 
is directed against the While Whale. Wheit 
primitives saw light, they called it Godiij, 
Sin«ilariv the White Whale has the personality tdj 
r t -. ate Lite primitive terror on the on-lookers* 

I; hiracl falls into a sort of ‘desperado philosophy *4 
In such a mood he regards the universe as a va*| 
practical joke. Even the Imd of heaven goes dpW* 
wi.li the ship which like Satan would not sink itttq 
hell, hut she had dragged a living part of heaven 

along with her. ’ ■. 

Dr. Faustus had defied God and ended in 
hi 11. Butjie had defied God not out of hate but out 
of boredom or curiosity or restlessness and in tbjtj 
end he had a vision of God’s grace and forgiveness^ 
Lear railed at the Universe but sought instructi^ 
even in his madness and learned reconciliati^| 
and love in unexpected ways. Ahab adjudgfcd-^| 
evil and defied it. He says *‘I am the Fate’s hjdtfjra 
mint.” In the first page he is a self-appointed 
the later pages he is less than a man, a 
of destiny. The book neither justifies nor condotimt 
Ahabr It leaves the readers between pity and tfcrfti 
good and evil, heaven and hell, more , clearly?; 
The perennial sense of injustice, the cry‘c 
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'Prometheus and job as of Lear and Hamlet was 
tdso AhabV No never penetrated the mystery nor 
Otoe to as full an understanding of the meaning 
in suffering as did Job or Lear. 

He dies spitting hate at the Whale, hut he 
’’does not die cynically or in bitterness. There is 
!t0$o a note of reconciliation, ‘Oh, now I feel my 
top-most greatness lies in my topmost grief.” 

^fhis is not reconciliation with the whale or with 

■ \ 

/the malice in the universe, but it is a reconciliation 
of Ahab with Abub. H.A. Myers states that the 
/end of Allah is not unrelieved defeat, but victory 

-in defeat.” 

»* 

. The hook is not a philosophical essay nor a 
/dance of symbolic phantoms : but a tragic inter¬ 


pretation of an action. He coveted the secrets 
of both the microscope and the telescope. He 
wandered in the desert air of scepticism without 
being able to arrive at an Oasis of faith. Yet 
even though we may not like Chase’s term, one 
cannot but concur with his statement that the 
book is impure art and one of the most 
audaciously hybrid (wicked) books ever 
written. Some one remarked that Moby Dick is 
>ad stuff and dreaiy or ridiculous. We can 
conclude with what V S. Nande aptly remarks 
that ‘Moby Dick is not only a drama of the 
torment in a man's mmiI and bis futile struggle 
against fate but also a saga of human dignity 
and equality.” 






NEED FOR PRUDENT HOUSEKEEPING 

BHARAT B HI'S AN GUPTA 


Hie recent cut in foreign aid is bound to 
have far-reaching repercussions on our pattern of 
expenditure. Our development schemes are likely 
to be either postponed or pruned. Housekeeping 
activities have to be pruderrtially cut down to 
enable the internal resources to he tapped for 
essential services like defence and development. 
Ihis is not an impossible task but every cut in 
expenditure is bound to be resented. 
JNevcrthrlps, despite the unpleasant nature of 
the job, it has to be .-eiiously undertaken. 
The following paper suggests the linps of pruden¬ 
tial economy in Government expenditure. 


It will lie noticed that expenditure on adminis¬ 
trative services lias gone up rapidly in the last 
ten years by its 57 erores. It) 1951-52, the 
Gc-ntrul Administration cost Hs 10 erores, ten 
\cais later it was Rs j9 ; R*. 9 cm re extra. Audit 

cos! Rs \ c cores ir» the s'lme financial vear ten 

«» 

years (aU r it went up l.» Rs 5 erores. Union 
Police, that is Central expenditure on Police 
during tlie same wars was lls 5.8 erores; ten 
years later tin* fiptitc reached Hs 10 erores. 
Kxpc ndilure on External Affairs in 1951-52 was 
Rs 1 creues and ten years later it was Hs II erores. 
In this wav Hs 57 more erores have been added 
to what ma\ be* called jmrasilir. expenditure - 
consisting of a large army of underpaid and 
underworked oleik*/ Similar story is repeated 
between 1950 arid I 961 and we regret to note that 
the administrative expenditure during this 
quinqucnniui) went up by Rs 199 erores. 2 Even 
the expenditure on contingencies has also inn ra¬ 
sed from Rs 55 erores in 1959-90 to Rs 40 erores 
in 1961 -62. * The pay bill of the Central Services, 
it is curious to note has recorded a sharp rise of 
Rs 30 erores in the following year. 4 According 
to a survey reported bv a daily newspaper, the* 
expenditure on wages and salaries during the 
decade 1955-56 to 1965-66 shot up more than 
three tim6a from Rs 157 to Rs 515 erores. 5 

,,/V; This stupendous increase in housekeeping 

- tfih Centre ie matched, with increase 

.7 . . , 1 . .... ' t '.\ / ■ . , 


in the administrative expenses of State Govern- 
menls also. Of all the States, the administration 
of IJltar Pradesh was the heaviest. In absolute 
figures, Andhra spent Rs 7.82 erores in 1962-63, 
Bihar 3.49 erores, Madras 6.16 erores and 
Uttar Pradesh Rs 12.50 erores. In terms of 
percentage, Bihar spent 4 per cent, Madras 5*5 
per cent, Punjab 4 per cent, Bengal 5.5 per cent, 
and Uttar Pradesh 6 per cent/’' Perhaps, this 
r se in expenditure would have been justified if 
it 'had been followed by an increase in efficiency 
but this is far from being the case. It is admitted 
that the gmwth in the size of the Union and 
State Governments has not made the administra- 
tion more efficient.* Io add to this, the share of 
the administrative expenses to total expenditure 
incurred bv Government in 1950-51 is still being 
maintained at seven p»T < ent. lUo hard core, of 
admini u tialiv e services e.g., general administration • 
in itself accounts for a little more than a quarter 
of the total expenditure on administrative 9ejc-. 
vires. In 19CO-61, general administration cost 
Rs 17 erores out of a total expenditure of Rs 61.5 
erores in administrative srrvires. As compared 
to 1950 51. thtre is a rise of Rs 8.1 erores on 
general administration between 1950-51 and 
1°60< 1 . Ibis is approximately 100 per cent 
increase.'' *■; 

The logic of increased expenditure without 
improving efficiency and the present tight financial 
resources impel us to consider proposals for. 
effecting much needed economy. The economy 
scissors have to be applied from the top as all 
things at the top affect things at the bottom. For 
in tanee, the Presidency of the Indian Republic 
is extreme!\ expensive. The salary of Rs 10,000, 

granted to the President is free of incorae-taiu. 

•' \ • 

This, ace; >rding to a reliable calculation,;!^ 
equivalent to Rs 17,000 jmt month. ThisM* 
indeed less than the salary received by the 
Governor-General in pre-freedom days but \$ t 
far in excess of the present lean resources of the 
country. The noble gesture of the first two 
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Presidents in imposing a volutary cut on llieir 
salaries was in keeping with the demand of the 
times and they indeed won Ihe encomiums of 
the people. The Presidency, however, is still very 
expensive. The official residences of the Presi¬ 
dent in New Delhi and H\deral>ad are still lavish 
and ostentatious. The change-oser of power from 
the British Viceroy to the Indian President did 
not bring about the necessary change in his 
mode of living. The British Viceroy represented 
the affluent British Empire in contrast to the 
nniKfillurnt diameter of the Indian President. 
As sin h the mode of living of the Indian Presi¬ 
dent is to undergo rapid transformation. He is 
expected to live a simple and austere life. No 
sacrilege is meant when it is suggested that he can 
move to a smaller residence leaving the princely 
Ilashtrjpjti Bhawan for public use. It is still 
fresh in public memos \ that even Jawaharalal 
Nehru suggested tire comer-ion of the Viceregal 
Lodge inti* a hospital in pic-indcpcudent India. 9 
Could we not reduce the salary and the perquisi¬ 
tes of office of lire Pre-idem v commensurate 
with the resources of the nation ? 

At tin* i critic, e< nu ntn could also he effected 
at the level of the Council of Ministers. The 
present * rrnglli of the Inion Ministry is pretty 
high, fhiji number i- 53 certainly not unwieldy 
in comparison to l K or I SSB Ministries but 
surely beyond the M-xur-crs of the nation. A 
rational reorganisation will bring down the 
number of Ministers significantly. A reorganised 
Ministry should have a Prime Minister four 
Cabinet Ministers for Fore ign Affairs, Defence, 
Planning and F/onomie Development and 
Communications, and two Ministers of State for 
"General Administration and Social Services. If 
the average monthly c xprndiliiie on a Minister 
the present rate 10 , i- Ks 2,000 the total monthly 
^expenditure of a scvcn-sllong I'riion Ministry 
^ttttld be Rs Id,000. Annually, the figure would 
v*ork out to Rs 1,OB,000. The Lnion Ministry 
^ y y according tn th? latest estimate, would 
||^t Rs 1,85,2.50 monthly and Rs 22,23,000 
#bnuaHy . 11 The reduction in the cost of the 
Wkion Ministry would thus be to the tune of 


Rs 22,23,000-Rs—1,68,000*, that is, Rs 20,55, 
000 annually. This is fairly a good saving and 
is likely to kindle a new spirit of austerity in the 
people. 

There is also a possibility of effecting 
(conornv at the Central Secretariat level. The 
number of gazetted staff at the Centre has risen 
rapidly from 18,000 to 37,000 arid that of non- 
ira^ellt d staff from 16 lakhs to 33 lakhs during 
the decade 195F». r () to J 905*66. ia The pheno¬ 
mena appear {•> he universal as C. Northcotc 
1 uikinson was also >hu<k by the rapid rise of 
personnel. After a shidv of growth of personnel 
in British Navv and colonial offices he enunciated 
tin tiuorv that the number of officials and the 
quantity of woik. are not related to each other 
at all. The rise in the total of those employed, 
according to him, »s governed by what is called 
Parkinson's 1 aw and would he much the same 
whether the volume of the work were to increase, 
dimmi-h, or even di-appiais 1,1 He found that 
the psychological factors responsible for this 
were two, namel\, fir-t, ‘An official wants to 
multiply subordinates,' riot rivals, and second, 
h'luials make work for each •other.’ 14 He found 
that this figure would invariably be belween 
5.17 per cent and 6.56 per cent, irrespective of 
cm variation in the amount of work to be 
done. 

A* the foregoing points out we have 
(rareeroded even the growth rate envisaged 
undci the Parkinson’s Law, a very unfortunate 
development. Granted larger functions of the 
states in \iow of the changing nature of the 
objectives of the stales some growth in secretariat 
personnel is called for but not so large an 
increase. That i« why a number of proposals 
have been made to achieve economy in public 
expenditure. The essence of all these proposals is, 
firstly, that there should he a reduction in rates 
of pay and allowances ; secondly, the existing 
staff should be cut down through a process of 

• r 

contracting the activities of the government; and 
thirdly, the . existing staff should be , reduced 
through a 
suggestion. 

**i * * » 


rational disposal of woyr|t.4*.TPIte'- 
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little [Ksssibility of decreasing pay and allowances 
of secretaritat staff except at I he top layers of 
the civil service. It is, however, possible lo cut 
down the present Mrenglh of the staff through 
the implementation of the second and the third 
suggestions. It should lie noted that only a revolu¬ 
tionary step in thi‘ direction is likely to enthuse 
the people. Morel) a nominal reduction in the 
strength of the existing staff is meaningless and 
has only a publicity value. 

Following the central trend the administra¬ 
tion -d the States .iFu top lieaw . The institution 
of the (ioveriioi alone costs Rs <> lakhs and 2D 
thousand out <>l a total l\F expenditure of Rs 2 
crorcs and ID lakh-. 1 ' To reduce this 
hea\\ cost time ate piopn*als varying 
from irduciion in the cost of Governorship to 
its total abolition. ,y A*; a »<>mpiomi*e, however, 
a middle-of-the-road polios needs to lie followed. 
The institution ma' be retained lo perforin the 
formal functions n t'^Niry in a parliamentary 
form of L r o\ eminent and the unnecessary 

' j 

paraphernalia of the ofiire slashed to the minimum. 

Further down at the State level, a sciious 
effort to cut down the size of the (council of 
Ministers was made through the Kamaraj Plan in 
1 968. An upper ceiling to Stale Council of 
Ministers was fixed at 20 hut this did not mend 
mailers. 1 ” Undei reorganised set up it is pro¬ 
posed that the State Ministry with minor 
variations in different Slates would comprise 
four members for General Administration, 
Home, Civil Supplies and Social Services inclu¬ 
ding the Chief Minister. Ibis would bring down 
expenses of a State Ministry to a fifth. It is 
felt that while the salaries of the Ministers is 
not more, their allowances are excessive and 
beyond the resources of the Stales. It was 
stated that the 12 Ministers and 10 Deputy 
Ministers of a State Government alone drew a 
total amount of Rs 1,30,175 as allowances. 20 
Tfelfi excessive expenditure prompts us to cut 
down the allowances of. the Ministers drastically. 



the free limit -of electricity and water involves 
considerable waste to the Slate exchequer. 21 
A curb on the luxurious living of our Ministers 
is, therefore, an urgent and vital necessity. 

It is also depressing to note that there is 
an all round increase in State Secretariat without 
adding an iota to its efficiency. I he wage hill 
of the Punjal» Government has increased 350 per 
cent during the period 1955-56 to 1965-66 and 
the number of employees has increased from 
1,2‘\0(}0 lo more than 3,00,000. The expenditure 
on administration in Madias during the last 
decade has doubled. 22 In l-ttar Pradesh also the 
expenditure on administration lias almost doubled, 
that is, from Rs 16.81 croies it rose to Rs 30.42 
during the last ten years. 21 In West Bengal, the, 
administrative cost of the Government has shot 
up more than five times during the last ten . 
years and the major portion of the increased, 
expenditure has gone to meet the increased 
staff requirements. 24 In Kerala, the expenditure 
has gone up more than three fold during 
1957-58 to 1965-66. 2r ‘ In Madhya Pradesh, tire 
expenditure on administration has gme up by 
60 per cent. In actual figures it was Rs 10.5, 
erores in 1957-58 and Rs 16.50 crores in 
1965-66. 20 And in Gujarat the administrative 
expenditure has increased by 08 per cent since 
the inception of the Slate some eight years ago. 2 ' 

The geometrical progression in the cost <o{ 
administration at the State level has led many 
people to proffer proposals for deduction in . 
expenditure. Some of the austerity measures in 
the expenditure of the Slate of Uttar Fradedh ’ 
included break in the annual change of curtains* 
cancellation of outdated compensatory allowance., 
where means of communication have improved;., 
depiction in the stay of the Ministers and* 
discouragement in air travel. 2R As these pro*; 
posals envisage token cuts in expenditure theS$’ 
are not likely to cut much ice. What is needed is 
a genuine and ample testimony that the govenK 
nient is interested in real and effective cut fe 
housekeeping expenditure. This is , unhappily 
wanting as curiously enough some States are 
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still frying to increase expenditure. 29 Perhaps 
the most significant question which any govern¬ 
ment considering the question of economy will 
have U» tackle is the overall principle of fixation 
of pay. The present disparity in the salary of the 
employee is 1 : 100. 90 'Hie most acceptable 
principle in this connection is the lowering of 
the higher salaries and the raising of the lower 
salaries and bridging the gap between the 
highest and the lowest paid employee to reason¬ 
able proportions. In no country perhaps such a 
serious hiatus between salaries exists as in 
India. 


The district administation is a vital limb of 
the total administrative machinery, but it is 
heartening to note only 8 r v of the total expendi¬ 
ture in the country is being spent by it. This 
nsl is likely to decline further as in the wake of 
democratic decentralisation most of the district 
administration will be carried on by elected 
councils and standing committees. Only chairmen 
and secretaries of these bodies are likely to 
receive sonic honorium. It is no wonder that 
under the reorganised set up the cost of the 
adiiiinis|i tl ‘ion would be reduced scwial-fold 
resulting in < onsiderahle relief to the lax-payer. 
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Theosophisl* Th» World fiver 

The Theosophist publishes the Presiden¬ 
tial Address of N. Sri Ram to the 93rd 
Convention of (he Theosophical Society at 
Adyar in December 196$. In this wc find 
an appreciation of tho work done by Dr. 
Annie Besant. 

Much of Dr. Annie Besant’s work for 
India was aimed at the rehabilitation of India 
on a moral and spiritual basis and she had 
great hopes for the revival of India's 
greatness, which she said would lie not in 
fight for conquest for place or power, or in 
political arena but in “keeping alight the 
torch of Spirit amid the fogs and storms of 
increasing materialism.” 

The Theosophical Society has carried on 
their ceaseless effort for the realisation of 
this ideal in many lands and Indian philoso¬ 
phy and spiritual ideal have been recog¬ 
nised by thousands of people all over the 
world, today, we find in the above men¬ 
tioned Address, there are many Thco- 
sophist3 in Europe, America, Asia and 
Australasia. 756 4 in India, 4350.in the 
U. S. A., 750 in Viet Nam, 1300 in Australia, 
1006 in New Zealand, 792 in Argentina, 
644 in Iceland, 1360 in East Africa and so 
on. There are many members in Germany, 
Switzerland, Brazil, Great Britain, Spain, 
Uruguay, Finland, Austria and various 
other countries. . Apart from spreading 
their Humanistic ideals the Theosophical 

Society has been creating a better umler- 

..V ^ * 


standing of Indian thought through all their 
sections in the different countries of the 
world. 

Nehru Award to Kiny 

. The Jawaharlai Nehru Award for 

/ 

international understanding was made 
posthumously to Dr. Martin Luther King, 
the American Negro Civil Rights leader on 
January 24, 1969. The Award was presen¬ 
ted to Mrs. Coretta King, widow of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, by President Zakir 
Husain. Mrs. King, after receiving the 
Award, said, “It is with heartfelt gratitude 
I express my sincere appreciation for 
bestowing upon my husband your country's 
highest award. Her husband, she said' 
‘'Saw the 40,000,000 Americans who lived 
on a lonely island of poverty amidst an 
ocean of plenty as a threat to peace and 
justice. He saw poverty in the 20th 
century as an affront to * humanity. % He 
dared to optui his eves and face American 
poverty.” Mrs. king recited a poem of the 
Negro poet James Weldon .Johnson : 

God of our weary jears 
God of our silent tears 
Thou who hast brought us 

thus far on the way. 

Thou who hast by Thy might 
Led us into the light, 

Keep us for ever in the path 

we pray 

Lest our feet stray from the 
Places, our God, where we 
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Met thee, lest our hearts, 
drank with the wine of the 
World, we forget Thee 
Shadowed beneath Thy hand 
may we forever stand 
True to our God, true to our 
native land 


The story of the ordination of Upali, the 
barber, is an outstanding example of how the 
Buddha tried to abolish the caste system. Once 
six Sakyan princes closely related to the Buddha 
came to see him out of curiosity hut in the end 
sought admission to the Sangha. Upali, their 
haiber, followed them to the Budddha and likewise 
aske£ loi ordination. The ordination was orran- 


Mrs. King addressed other meetings too so as to give Upali the place of seniority in 

and made a great impression upon our the order. The prince*, who also became monks, 


The Buddha and Basic Human Bights 


people. had to pay homage to Upali, who later became 

a high authority on monastic discipline. 

The Buddha and Basic Human Rights .None members of the nobility were upset 

In these actions of the Buddha and one of them 
Buddhadasa P. kirthisinghc, writing in challenged the Buddha to define a nobleman. It 
.the Aryan Path , shims’ how the Buddha was Wt!? ihcn that he declared : 


supremely conscious of Human rights and the 
Dignity of man. The quotations given below 
summarises • the thesis of lVli. kirthisinghc*. 

THE HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION of 

the United Nations has enumerated and elaborated 
an international code of human rights in the 


No man is noble by birth, 

No man is ignoble by birth. 

Man is noble by his own deeds, 

Man is ignoble by his own deeds. 

( Suit uni pula f la.salasulta) 

Another fascinating example of non-reeogm- 


lamous Decla alien of Human Bights. But the tion <>f a person's caste is the case of the girl at 
' principles of basic human lights have been the well. Ananda, the favourite disciple of the 

• recognized frtm the carlie&l limes. Great thinkers Buddha, was sent by the Buddha on a mission, 

around the sixth century B.C. made notable He was passing by a well near a village and, on 
contributions : among them were Socrates of seeing Pakati, a girl of a low caste, lie asked for 

.•Greece, Confucus of China, and the Budcjha in water to dunk. The girl hesitated saying: “0 

India. Of the;' the < ontribulions of the Buddha nobleman, l atn too humble and mean to give 

• are very impulsive. you water, as I am of Mitanga caste.” The 

The Buddha.stood for justice ; therefore it Venerable Ananda replied, ‘’Sister, I ask not 
s not surpris ng that a basic code of human for your caste but for water.” Then the girl's 
f lights is incorporated in his teachings. heart leaped joyfully and she gave him a drink. 

The compatalive ('quality in social, economic, The Buddha condemned slavery in every 
.?.;and political life of women with men in Buddhist rhupc and form. It was not William Wilberforce. 
.Jfands is not at all suiprising. Buddhist Ceylon and Abraham Lincoln who were pioneers in the 

jk*n d India, the land of the Buddha's birth, have abolition of slavery, as is often thought in the 

^produced women Prime .Ministers in our day. West. The Buddha led the anti-slavery movement 
If/ ■ The caste system was becoming rigidly by laying down a rule for right manner of earn- 
(Established in India in Buddha's time. He revolted ing one's living, which prescribed that one 
l^gainst this injustice. He welcomed to tlie should not engage in any form of trafficking in 
fpangha people of low and high caste. He admitted human beings. , 

gfeto. his Order Sunita, the outcaste ; Sati, the son On one occasion Kewadde of Nalanda 
pfv'a fisherman; IN an da, a cowherd; Ambali, a asked the Buddha why he* should not ask hi# ^ 
^fmer courtesan ; and Pumia and Punnika, who disciples to perform miracles before. ‘i 


slave-girls. 


crowds, at Nalafcda, so that they bright.,- 
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followers of (he Buddha. The Blessed One’s 
reply was that he believed only in one miracle? 
the miracle of education, “*J would.” he said, 

ask a man t-o reason this wav, Jo look at il that 
way, so that he may !>v himself of his own 
efforts he convinced of the truth of what I tell 
him.” 

Theiefore, in the practice of Buddhism, 
knowledge and wisdom rue stressed. During the 
icign of Asoka educational institutions sprang 
up in evciy iempJe in the land. Manv a Buddhist 
temple became a veritable centre of learning : 
nunc of them Liter grew into world-famous 
universities, from the second century onwaids, at 
iNnl.mda, Tuxiln, etc. 

I he Buddhist t ivili/ation^* of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon were the first to have university 
education in the annals of mankind. Admittance 
W.C- ha-^cd on competence and not on wealth, 
iae(‘, or need. Students from Afghanistan to 
( h.'na resided in these centres of learning. The 
uni\' rsitirs flouri.-hcr! up to around the tenth 
(cabin A. I).. and fhe\ were finally destroyed 
hy tht' im ailing ’Muslims—Mogul armies from 

4 the north. 

During the third eenturx B.C., both India 
and Gevlon had hospitals for man and beast. 
These faeis are noted l>y Fa Hen. the great 
Chinese scholar and monk who \ bited India 
and Ceylon. Kmperor Asoka was the first to 
establish hospitals in India and he encouraged, 
in the third eenlnix B.C.. the «ulti\aIion of 
medicinal beilv-. No wonder II. (). Wells called 
Asoka the noblest king in the historx of 
mankind. 


philosophy came next to satisfy the spiritual 
hunger that men felt. The ideals of education 
that the Swann preached dealt with the imparting; 
of knowledge, that elevate the human soul and gave 
the Student the ability to judge human values, 1 
rather than just train him up to do things of 
one sort or another. Our present system of 
education is moving farther and yet . farther J 
away from these ideals. Mr. Mookherji writes 
V great lover of humanity, ViVekananda 
was essentially a man of religion. Bui religion 
did not become in his case, as if does in many, \ 
an. asocial quest for God or the Absolute’ nof* 
wa ** he concerned far more with his own salva¬ 
tion than with the good of the society. Religion 
and worship; to he genuine, must he reflected in 
one's everyday life. Selfless love is the real 
elixii of life. I hat is why Faramahamsj 

hamahrishna enjoined loving, selfless and 

iexpectfuI service of God's creatures. 

A haimonius development of the Body, mind 
and soul, which alone can build up an integrated 
poj«onulil\, is the essential precondition of 
evolving genuine -pirilualitv. But the body, 
wh.ili i- the receptacle of both mind and soul, 
imi ‘1 he taken caie of first. Vivekananda, there¬ 
fore, launched a eni.-ade against the most serious 
maleiial wants, ' iz, tho-e of food and clothes, 

"f bis suffering count! much and women. That is 
wh\ he coiicenljaled on huinaniiarian work in 
India. The Ramakrishna Mission, which owes 
it* existence to the Swaini's inspiration, stands 
toda\ as the living embodiment of his ideal of 
the spiritual regeneration of humanity through 
physical, mental and spiritual betterment. It has 


St 1 ami V ivelananda on Education 

Sudhansu Bimal Mookherji, writing on Swainy 
Vivekananda and His Religion, in Prahuddha 
Bharat begins his article with a quotation. The 
Swamy said, “I donof, believe in a religion or 
God which cannot wipe the widow's tears or 
bring, a piece of bread to the orphan’s mouth”. 
Jhe, Sw^my's humanitarian outlook gave seva a 

.wf.^Pv. ... _ _ - 

religious hfe jmd speculative 


hr ™ ln the forefront of all missions of mercy in 
India for the better part of a century. Il has been 
doing valuable educational work as. well an<t 
runs a number of schools, colleges and poly^ 
technics. i 

•Social progress and uplift depend on educa¬ 
tion and a found system of education is the sine 
qua non of the one as well as of the other. TO? 
Swami had a poor opinion of the systeml'h^ 
education in the India of his days.* Nor wdtilcf 
¥ think very differently if he were ?dw ti>dav. 
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Jt specialized in blinking out ‘branded bales of 
Standardized commodity’. He wanted instead 
tlie re-const luction of Indian ‘intellect by sprea¬ 
ding a real knowledge of Sanskrit’, the language 
of Indian euituie. by an integration of ‘Western 
science in it, and by reviving the Indian 
lumcrsitics so that they might produce men 
.rather than diplomats and officials . Education, 
amnding to him, was ‘the manifestation of the 
perfection aheady in man’. Jt was to Vivekananda 


not the ‘mere study of material sciences and 

0 

(turning out things «of everyday use by machinery* 
but the discovery of the solution of the problems 
ot life. The objective was to be achieved by a 
s\s!em of training ‘by which the current and 
expression of will were brought under control’ 
and by a combination of the sciences of the 
West ‘with the Vedanta ‘hrahmacharya’ (conti¬ 
nence) as the guiding motto, and also shraddha 
freverence) pnd faith in one’s own self’, 

0 — 
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Teach?n‘i hy Sound 

Richard Bourne writing in the Man¬ 
chester Guardian weekly says, The 'phonic* 
method of teaching children to read in 
which words are built from letter sounds 
is much more effective than the 'look say’ 
or sight reading method now widely used." 
Researches carried out by the University 
Institute of Education of London in 13 
primary schools among two groups of 400 
children taught by the 'phonic* and the 
'look say* method have shown that "young 
children can learn 42 letters and their sounds 
and can build monosyllabic nouns meaning 
fully at a slightly younger age and in the 
• same period of time as they can learn 5‘2 
words by sight. Among very bright 
children there are seven times as many who 
learn to read'phonetically’ in one month as 
- there afe who can memorise 52 words by 
;< jtfght in that time without learning to read”. 
Comparison of the children of the two 
ipmps clearly showed the lad vantages of the 


‘phonic' system. "A comprehension test 
showed that 35.8 per cent of the 'phonic/ 
group read fluently compared with 20 per 
cent of the 'sight’ group ; 12. ‘2 per cent 
of the ‘sight* group wore poor readers 
compared with 7 per cent of the 'phonic’ 
group/ 

About Gandhtji 

Kingsley Martin writing in the New 
Statesman made a 'personal assessment* 
of the Mahatma. His summary of Gandhiji*s 
out look, ideals and unique ways of dealing 
with problems will be found interesting by 
Indian readers. He said, 

"I suppose that in so far as people in 
this country recall his teaching at all they 
think of him simply as a pacifist. This is a 
misleading picture. Amongst other things 
he was a successful barrister with a shrewd 
and realistic mind and a gay, vivacious 
sense of humour. He only gradually evol¬ 
ved this theory of non-violence after he had 
discovered in South Africa what ft w*» like 
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to be *a coloered man. Pie learnt that it 
was possible to maintain his dignity as a 
human being and to win political battles 
though lie was insulted afcd beaten up. He 
rejected the doctrine that Englands predi¬ 
cament was India's opportunity, and in the 
Boer War, clad in khaki and puttees, he 
served in an ambulance unit and attained 
the rank of sergeant-major. Jn 11)14, he 
still held that, when England was in danger, 
it was a duty to serve the government which 
he had accepted in time of peace. He even 
recruited for the army. But by that time 
he had become the spokesman of all Indians 
in South Africa and had won for 4be Indian 
Community a complete, if temporary victory. 
He had bargained with General Smuts and 
earned his admiration. His doctrine of 
satyagraha bad taken shape and definition •* 
He hud proved before his final return to 
India in 1915 that the weak are not nece¬ 
ssarily powerless. 

... 

‘ In order to discipline himself as a 
satyagrabist he discarded not only all tho 
pleasures, but what mo8t people would 
regard as the necessities of life. Goat’s 
milk was permitted, because of the crude 
treatment of cows, rows milk was rejected. 
How far could he live on fruit and lemon 
juice. He would spend years before making 
a vow, but having made it he Wrould main¬ 
tain to the point of death.-•• 

• • ♦ in ••• 

His idea that the British would grant 
India freedom after she had fought for them 
in the 1914 war was shattered by the 
atrocious events at* Amritsar, when nearly 
400 Indiana were shot in cold blood, not to 
^ prevent them from breaking the law, but 


general Dyer explained, as 'a punishment 1 ! 
floggings and the 'crawling order’ were the 
indignities : they brought Gandhi into 
active politics. Clearly India had to fight 
for her freedom, though fight; in his defrag, 
tion, meant resist by Satyagraha. Hundreds 
of young Indians accepted the challenge and 
lay dfcwn in the road presenting themselves 
without weapons to be beaten by police, 
baton. In this fight Gandhi won moral 
victories but suffered many disappointments. 
There were occasions on which the crowds 
following him resorted to force and even 
committed atrocities on the police. Gandhi, 
would then proclaim a fast against his own 
followers. They would be penitent and 
terrified Jest he should die and the British 
authorities were also frightened of the 
revolutionary effects which might follow his* 
death. 


• • • • • • tea 

“India to Gandhi was one. He never 
accepted partition. The creation of Pakis¬ 
tan was to him a catastrophe. When he 
said, uot long before his death, that he was .a 
“spent bullet’ he surely referred to hfa 
failure to overcome communal hostility. In 
•January 1948 he made a largely successful 
effort to cud the terrible massacres in 
Calcutta and on 13 .January he began a fast 


that was likely to continue till death in order 
to make Delhi again a civilised town. 


Revolution Revolationised 


t 

The forces of the left by going farthei^ 
and yet farther on the left are creating, 
fusion in neutral minds as to the true natupaj 
of right or left. Alan Brien in The New 
man describes a debate in the Central Hall;' 

* ft % 

‘Westminister between Michael Foot and' 
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Tariq Ali. “Several thousands mainly young 

people, dressed often like twins in each 
Other's sweaters, leather jackets and even 
? hats, had turned out to dispute about the best 
Way to achieve socialism*•*what had drawn 
them there was not the desire to join forces 

9 

In an assault on the capitalist system but to 

• watch the besiegers squabble among them¬ 
selves as to who had the one and only true 
trumpet, whose blast would make the walls 
tumble down. The Tories, and the Labour 
Party orthodox did not need to do anything 
but stay at home. Their opponents were 
doing a better job, in their idealistic, sell- 
righteous way of splitting the ranks. The 
rival omens and auguries, the competing 
quotations and slogans, the betrayals and 
conspiracies were those which have been 
served and returned and volleyed in the 
socialist movement since the founding of the 
Fir6t International. 

• “A laro-e section of the audience booed 
with weary politeness, any mention of Parlia¬ 
ment-Democratic institution were at once 
’.fraudulent and ludicrous in Britain but 
i essential and sacred in Czechoslovakia or 
-Greece. The fewer members any political 

• 'group possessed, the purer its doctrine, the 


nobler its leadership and the greater its 
chance of gaining power. Failure was some¬ 
how proof of succ^gs and success a sign of 
imminent failure. The country was further 
away from socialism than in 19*15 and yet a 
proletarian dictatorship was just around the 
corner. 

“Britain has always been a jaw-breaking 
theoretical nut for Marxists to crack. 
Marx and Engels both thought this should 
be the first country to stage a revolution but 
we kept letting them down* -The English 
proletariat is actually becoming more and 
more bourgeois' complains Engels in 1858 
so that this most bourgeois of all nations is 
apparently aiming at ultimately at the 
possession of a bourgeois aristocracy and a 
bourgeois proletariat ns tre!! ns a bourgeois. 

The writer winds up by philosophising that 

Revolutionaries have to get used to such 
disappointments.” Trotsky's prophecies 
about the overthrow of Stalin proved to be 
untrue but Trotsky did not give up hope. 
After all revolutions took more time to 
develop than did other things in the indivi¬ 
dual's life. So, the great debate' did not 
arrive at any constructive conclusion 
as far as revolutions or socialism went. 






Book Review 


Sc;rendra x ati i Bani:r.i ka 

Published by the Director, the Publi¬ 
cations Division, Patiala House, New Delhi, 
“Surendranath Banerjcc” by 8 K. Bose is 
the latest biography, in tho Builders of 
Modern India series, and is priced at Ra. 3. 
Surendranath Bangrjea needs no introduction 
being one of fcho founders of the Indian 
Natioual Congress while his great contri¬ 
butions to the growth and development of the 
Nationalist Movement in India are admi¬ 
tted by all sections of public opinion in the 
country. 

Surendranath comments on his “strenuous 
life beset with the strangest vicissitudes”. 
A short resume of his biography brings into 
focus some of the important facets of his 
career. Born in a conservative Brahmin 
family in Calcutta, his background reflected 
the conflict between the strict traditions of 
his grandfather and the progressive aspir* 
ations of his father who was a doctor. 
Agaiust an unsettled background where the 
aftermath of the 1857 movement led to an 
aggressive exclusiveness in place of the 
earlier India orientation of the British 
Community, even deserving Indians were 
denied their share of the higher services in 
trade and Administration and discontent was 
thus brewing among the people of the rising 
middle class intolligentia. 

The complication of snch a background 
are reflected throughout Suren dranath’s 
career. Educated as he was, in various 
institutions both Eastern and Western, from 
pathshalas, to Anglo-Indian schools and 
colleges, he was such a promising student 
recommended for further studies 


in England by his coliege Principal. Here 
he competed and was successful as a candi¬ 
date for tho Indian Civil Service Examina- 
nation inspite of various obstacles all conn¬ 
ected with racial discrimination. But this 
achievement proved fruitless when within a 
short while, he was dismissed from the service 
on a superficial charge and also refused 
admission to the Bar. 

i 

This became thus the turning point of 
his life. Upon his return home he became a 
professor at the Metropolitan Institution 
and began organising his career otherwise. 
Swiftly the student’s association, the Indian 
Association, an organised resistance to the 
passing of the Vernacular Press Act all came 
into being and the also became the proprie-, 
tor—Editor of the “Bengalee” greatly ae 
a result of the two National Conferences 
organised by him in 18S5, the 1st sessien of 
the Indian National Congress took place 
in Bombay. Probably however the most 
satisfactory movement Surrendranath led was 
that connected with the Partition of Bengal 
between 1905-1911. His entrance into the 
Indian Legislative Council despite official 
barriers was also a great triumph. 

Throughout his life however he only 
advocated moderate and constitutional means. 

This biography should therefore interest 
all students of modern political history of 
India as Sureudranath Banerjea’s life and 
activities form an inseperable part of the* 
Nationalist movemeut in India particularly, 
his pioneering work and indefatigable 
labours for the enlargement of the people's 
right and Liberties. 


—L. Chatterjee 
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The Ceilings o/ the Temples of Gujrat : 

It is no exaggeration to say this richly 
illustrated and erudite monograph—written 
by J. M. Nanavaly and M. A. Dhaky and 
j excellently edited by B.L. Mankad—is a 
book of the year. It opens a new era of 
Architectural Studies—in India -and sets 
an educative model—as to how, other Indian 
sohools of Architecture - should be studied, 
analysed and presented — Cunningham, 
Fergusson, Burgess, Percy Brown and other 
European scholars have made valuable 
contributions to the study of Indian Archi¬ 
tecture—but they are superficial studies. 
This is the first time that Indians have 
proved the inside and depth of Indian 
Architecture—and scientifically revealed the 
inner meaning of its design and .aims—in 

relations to the canons of Architecture as 

0 

embodied—in the text of the SPpa-Sastra. 
All the relevant texts have been ransacked 
and carefully, co-related with their canonical 
texts. Only one aspect of the Temples— 
has been studied, analysed and identi¬ 
fied with their accurate Terminology—and 
brilliantly presented .with illustrations at 
every step. Very valuable data have been 
extracted from ths texts of the Aptirajilu - 
praccha, Vast a* Vidya, m ant lapalaksanam and 
Prasada-mandanam. and Samar up na^ulru' 

dhara with wonderful results This is the 
first time—that we are informed of the 

accurate names of the various designs of the 
ceilings. Out of the eleven varieties—the 
following nine items deserve special mention : 
1) Karanda-dardarika. 2) Rupa-kantha. 3) 
Kola courses, 4) Gaja-talu, 6) Luma, 6) 


Padma-sila, 7) Samatala-Vitana, 8) Kalpa- 

Tata, 9) Sama-Ksipta-Vitaua and Ksipta* 
Vitana. 

The design of a Samatala-Vitana (champ- 
aniu) has a close analogue—in the Sinhalese 

Tirihji-talai. The wonderful designs — 
bespeak the creative imagination, and inven¬ 
tiveness of the master craftsmen of Gujrat, 
and the volume has been appropriately 
dedicated—To the Master—Sculptors and 
Architects of Gujrat. whose chisels carved 

the Vitanas, that are the Wonders of Mediao- 
val India.” All the temples and Marjids, 

have been studied and a complete survey 

has been presented with skill and erudi¬ 
tion. Their dates begin from tho 9th 

Century *.and cover several centuries. The 

samaiala- Vilana, depicting Narasimha 

Avatara (Vimala Shah) Temple. Dilwar. 

C. A. D. 1189) was fiirst published by this 

Reviewer—in Rupam, IV, 13-14, 1923. 

I ufortuuately, the query then made has not 

yet been answered. What is the reason for 
the presence of a Hindu-Brahminical motif— 

in a Jaioa monument ? The authors and the 
editor deserve the highest praises for their 

splendid achievements. We earnestly appeal 

to the Minister of Education, Contral 
Government to award a special prize to the 

authors for this brilliant presentation of tla 

Architecture of Gujrat. We hope our 

authors—will present similar studies * of 

other phases of Gujrat Architecture. We 
specially recommend the STEP-WELLS of 

Gujrat for such a study. 0, C. Uangoly 

• Bulletin, Museum and Picture Gallery, 
Baroda. Vols-X VI-XV1I, Edited by B. L, 
Mankad. Price. Ra 20/- 


Editor— Ashoke Ciiatterjee 

Printed and Published by Kalyan Das Gupta, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 

77-2-1, Dharm&talla Street, Calcutta-13. 
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Man’* social existence requires that all 
persons living in a certain geographical area, 
who are also similar in race, languige and 
culture, will try to help o-.o another, work 
together to achieve common objective-', set 
up joint defences, organise political and 
economic institutions for their common 
advantage and generally speaking, avoid ail 
quarrels and antagonisms among the indivi¬ 
duals living in that area by mutually discus* - 
ing describing setting and guarautiug the 
rights that the individuals will retain after 
their social obligations have been fully met 
and arranged for. Thus in a particular 
social order the rights and obligations of 
the individuals are clearly stated and all 
persona know what they can have and may 
do by individual right, as well as, where and 
in what shape or form social rights super¬ 
cede individual rights. So, once the social 
system has been properly organised and set 


in operation the entire Community consisting 
of numerous individuals can live peacefully 
without anv clashing of interest.**. Such 
occasional differences as arise arc settled in 
prescribed ways and in accordance with 
laws and rules of procedure already laid 
down. That is whv in all organised fcocic- 
ties trure arc combs cf law, legislatures, 
committee:, and panchayet■*. Individual* can 
always take their c uuplrints and problems 
to ttrnse bodies and airange to remedy all 
individual or social faults in an orderly 
manner. 

ii has been found over thousands years 
that human society can exist profitably only 
in this organised manner. .Jungle law or the 
principle of existence through individual 
struggle lias never suceeded in stimulating 
progress and development in human commu¬ 
nities. Improvement has been sought and 
achieved in organised societies through 
criticism agitation aud revision of old laws 
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and rules, but in all such cases of reformation 
opposition to the existing order has always 
expressed itself in an orderly manner. Indi¬ 
viduals have never broken loose from orga¬ 
nised bodies nor opposition to the old order 
assumed a many headed aggressiveness. No 
opposition conld bo effective unless it had 
a strong and weighty size. It is therefore 
useless to have too many small parties unless 
they can effectively combine to thrust for¬ 
ward to a common objective. Generally 
speaking, it has been found effective to have 
a few large parties than numerous small 
ones. And in any case, no society in which 
individuals rampage in search of power can 
reach any useful destination. 

There are many races, religions, creeds, 
beliefs, social systems, languages, styles of 
art, music, dance or drama ; literary stand¬ 
ards, type of dress, diet and hair style and 

f 

manners and customs in this world. No 
Community can go on along its path of 
progress by adopting too many dissimilar 
ideals. Let us say that the Bengalis are a 
community living in the geographical area 
known a9 Bengal in India. There is a 
Bengali language with its standards, past 
history and future possibilities which are 
clearly known to a great extent. The 
Bengalis have their religious beliefs, their 
own culinary art, their dress, music, manners 
and customs. It is therefore quite useless and 
unnecessary for the Bengalis to adopt Shinto¬ 
ism or Aztec totems in order to satisfy their 
religious urges or to discard their own langu- 
guage, diet and songs and replace them by 
Danish, Biltong or Yodeling. Such eagerness 
in introducing things exotic in Bengali 
culture and civilisation can never be very 
progressive for the reason that the environ¬ 


ment which Bengal provides cannot be 
favourable for the adoption of utterly out¬ 
landish ideas and institutions. The climate 
and resources of Bengal are favourable to 
mat weaving with reeds but cannot be help¬ 
ful for the weaving of camel hair saddle 
bags or the curing of Mink or Silver fox fur. 
Rye bread in place of rice, yak milk in 
places of cows milk, Igloos to replace mud 
and straw huts, cannot be workable ideas. 
It is admitted that the strange, the weird, 
the esoteric and the abstruse have a special 
attraction for the youthful mind ; but such 
things can never grow roots in an unsuitable 
soil. Adoption of foreign cults, social 
systems and ways of life can never be a 
workable social program for the Bengalis. 
Good titbits for intellectual picknics \ but 
that is about all. 

When men and women, young or old, 
agree to differ they can always develop 
antagonisms on next to nothing. As a matter 
of fact most antagonism has no foundation 
in clear cut realities. We are ourselves and 
they are themselves and there can never be 
any unity for we feel and harbour a strong 
mutual dislike. In fact the nearer and closer 
we are to one another the stronger is that 
feeling of dislike. Hatred can grow by 
feeding on itself. Then there are differences 
which are really imaginary. The ancient 
Greeks or the modern Chinese can give a 
c ausus belli to Iudians in M. P. or Africans 
in middle Africa, provided the people con¬ 
cerned want to squabble. The desire to 
indulge in separatism is therefore the funda¬ 
mental consideration in &0 socio political 
disagreement. In the student world groups 
of youngmen and women come to blows 
over any plausible differences of opinion. 
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Such differences may be found locally or 
may be of utterly foreign origin. They may 
again have nothing whatsoever to do with 
students or their immediate enviornment We 
found recently certain students fighting over 
ideas connected with the rights of cultivators 
over the ownership of the products of their 
labour. The students fought, although they 
cultivated no paddy fields. Students may 
form factions over the sultanate in Turkey or 
Latnaiam in Tibet. They may side with 
peasants, workers and soldiers without bc- 
loDging to any of those categories. In fact 
students fight like the Irishman who took his 
coat of! to join iu a fray without knowing who 
was fighting whom and for what. We feel 
no antipathy for the students for they act 
according to the dictates of their natural 
instincts. But we cannot approve of the 
grown up politicians who make use of the 
students to achieve their own ends. 

Unity and a peaceful collective existence 
are the basic inspiration for the creation of 
a social order a* opposed to a state of total 
disorder in which all individuals are free to 
act as they like. Uuless, therefore, one can 
clearly and precisely state the purpose of 
any move to effect changes in the system set 
up for social unity, one will not be justified 
in forming dissident groups for making thiugs 
better. A mere expression of vague and 
general disagreement with other people 
can not bo accepted as a reason for forming 
a new party or group within tba social body. 
Political parties must have clearly stated 
creeds which must have an advantageous 
and profitable significance for the community 
at large. If some people feel that Bengali 
should be written from right to left they 
cannot form a political party for the realisa¬ 
tion of that ideal. Nor can one agitate 


politically for working during the night 
hours and sleeping during the day. Such 
ideals fall within the category of fads aud 
fancies and should not be granted the dignity 
of political creeds. How is one to stop the 
formation of groups of individuals who differ 
from others by their adoption of beliefs and 
programs of work which are absurd, ludi¬ 
crous and comic ? Surely, one cannot enact 
laws for the control of senseless activities. 
It -is only by stimulating the growth of 
commonsense and the true appreciation of 
correct social values that one may secure the 
well being of the people of the community. 
If the people permit the formation of fake 
crcedal groups for the progress of the comm¬ 
unity but these groups create only disorder 
and disunity then the psychological foun¬ 
dation of the social system will become 
diseased and society will slowly break up. 
True values must be maintained and ideals 
must be real and life giving, 

Sm. Mica Devi 

Sm. Mira Devi was the only surviving 

descendant of the poet Rabindranath Tagore, 

She died on the lllh of March in Calcutta a* 

the ago of 75. Mira Devi had a son and a 

daughter ; but the son died quite earJj in 

life and the- daughter Nandita KripalanL died 

last year. Latterly she had not been keeping 

very good health and had been quite ill on 

several occasions. Inepite of her visits to 

Sautiniketan and to Rabindra Bharati she had 

been rather lonely since the death of her 

daughter. Mira Devi was deeply attached to 

the ideals placed before her by her illustrious 

father and was always actively interested in 

the progress of the Viswa-Bharati. She was a 

person who was totally genuine and sincere 
and could never tolerate any compromises 
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which went against her beliefs. Her high 
principles and straightforward ways obtained 
many good friends for her who were deeply 
attached to her. She represented the best in 
Bengali intellectual womanhood of her time 
and was gentle, courteous and friendly in 
her behaviour. She did not believe in pushing 
herself to the fore-front of things as she 
might have done with her family connections 
and background. She was self centred and 
never liked to be in the lime light. She 
was an able writer and a convincing speaker. 
But her literary contributions were mostly 
published in journals circulated from Santi- 
niketan. Her death is deeply mourned by 
all. 

Rowjm; io fin: Anpama.\< 

The two young men. Lt. Dube and Pinaki 
Chatterjee who made a brave attempt to go 
to the Andaman Islands in a row boat 
successfully completed their hazardous 
journey in thirty three days. During these 
adventurous days they weie <juite often 
completely cut off from the rest of the world 
aud were alone in a twentyfoot row boat in 
the va^tnehs of the Indian Ocean, they 
encountered heavy seas at times caused by 
seismic disturbances near Indonesia and they 
also met sharks which infest these watore. 
But the greatest difficulty they had to face 
was the necessity of continuous rowing 
without which they could make no progress 
nor keep in their course. There were Btrong 
currents here and there and it was only by 
hard rowing that they could neutralise the 
tendency of their boat to drift away from the 
right path. Lt. Duke aud Pinaki Chattcrjee 
have thus achieved a feat which is dangerous 
difficult and unique. For though men 


might have rowed to ceylon, Sumatra, Malay 
aud other distant places during historical 
times from Indian ports, they surely used 
bigger boats and considerably bigger crews 
than the two man crew of the Admiral 
Angrc. They possibly used sails too so 
one m ty say that these two younginen have 
done something that has never been done 
before. Then, again, they have done this 
for no material profit, it was just the expre¬ 
ssion of their spirit of adventure and the 
urge to prove that young Indiana can achieve 
the impossible. 

Abolition of the Uitk.i: Hoi he 

There are several hundreds of thousands 
of unemployed men and women in West 
Bengal. A good percentage of these persons 
are educated, technically trained and qualified 
for productive work. The employers of 
West Bengal have made it a policy matter 
iu mauy establishments to import non- 
Bengalis to man their offices and factories. 
This is a major economic and social problem 
to be solved by the government of West 1 
Bengal. The quantity of food produced in 
the State is not enough for the consumers. 
West Bengal has to obtain food from the 
Centre in order to feed the people. The 
price fixed for rationed rice is now 
much higher than the price one pays for 
rice purchased in the open ( black ? ) 
market. These are matters which will 
require much effort on the part of the new 
ministers and their parties to solve. The 
law and order position in the state is very 
bad. There are fights and disorder every¬ 
where. The government have to establish 
law and order effectively. With all these 
unsolved problems in hand, we find the gov* 
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ernment expressing its desire to abolish the 
Upper House of the Legislature as a priority 
move in their program. We hope the gov¬ 
ernment have found enough material evidence 
against the continuance of the Upper House 
to justify their announcement. We think 
the reason behind this move is to make 
it easier for the new government to 
effect basic changes in the socio-economic 
system of West Bengal to suit their ideas of 
social progress. We have already said that 
the first things that require to be solved are 
unemployment, food supply and law and 
order. To achieve anything in these fields 
one does not require to abolish the Upper 
House. Rather, where a large number of 
imaginative people are thinking out new 
ways of solving old problems, constitutional 
checks arc of very great importance. The 
Upper House therefore should not be aboli¬ 
shed at this stage. 

Social Reform ok Iniuviimwi, Profit 

\\ ith the advent of a progressive govern¬ 
ment in West Bengal which believes in chan¬ 
ging certain fundamental concepts of rights 
and obligations, right and wrong and just 
and unjust; many persons will try to usurp 
and grab what they should not have by dec¬ 
laring that they were doing this in order to 
establish a new social system. A good 
example will be found in occupying other 
people property. Particularly houses and land. 
It is well known that there are many persons 
who occupy houses and lands belonging to 
others without paying a proper rent. If it is 
decided that no houses and lands should 
belong to individual owners but all such 
property should belong to the State or to the 
Community at large; then the question will 


arise what lawful rent will the actual occu¬ 
piers pay to the State or to the Community 
at large. In no case should an individual be 
permitted to make use of something which 
does not really belong to him but does belong 
either to another individual or to the public ; 
without paying a legitimate rent. Let us say 
a Ifnka tenant of some land or a small house 
occupies the same and pays a very small sum 
as rent by virtue of having rented the same 
about 30/40 or 30 years ago. If there should 
be equality in the State, all individuals should 
then pay the same rent for the same or 
similar occupational rights and no one muBt 
bo allowed to make a profit by reason of 
rights secured in the past. Kor if the past 
can be capitalised for one person's advantage 
then why should not other persons continue 
to make a gain by the use of other historical 
rights ? So that all persons should be told 
dearly that whosoever occupies any land or 
house on whatever rights or by force at the 
present moment will have to pay a legitimate 
rental in the near future when the principles 
have been fixed at law ; after the question 
of ownership has been precisely stated in 2 
lawful and constitutional manner. There ar< 
sign* everywhere in West Bengal that lawlcsi 
people are arranging to occupy lands belong 
iug to others. They are hoping that the Lai 
will not protect the actual owners now an 
they will be dispossessed by the usurpei 
without redress. The new government shou) 
make their policy clear about such occup: 
tions of houses and lands. 

Cost of Projmxtion or Governmental 

Services 

There are two ways of looking at raisi 
and spending of Revenues. One is that 1 
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Governments are the rulers and they have a 
right to demand taxes, collect the same and 
to make disbursements according to some 
time honoured system, fn this, there is a 
sort of ruler and ruled relationship which 
cannot be fundamentally altered. The other 
way is to look at all governments as organi¬ 
sations set up by the communities whose 
affairs they look after and administer. Being, 
thus set up by the persons whom they rule or 
govern the governments are in their turn ruled 
and governed by those persons. In this way 
the people have a right to demand that govern¬ 
ments are run economically and that they 
fulfil their purpose without wastage of man 
power, buildings, equipment or money. That 
work which one man can do should never be 
arranged to be done by two or three men. 
That office or establishment which can be 
located in one building should not be 
installed in two or three buildings. All men, 
houses, conveyance equipment etc. should be 
fully utilised, without leaving anything or 
anybody idle or not propeliy employed. 
There is a tendency ia governments to be 
lavish in engaging personnel, in occupying 
space and in duplicating work or creating 
redundancies. Governments are always top 
heavy, overmanned and unnecessarily spread 
out in a many branched fashion. Govern¬ 
mental institutions are always in excess of 
lie essentially required number. In such 
rircumstanecs it is a happy sign that our 

i regressive government in West Bengal 
ave thought of abolishing the Legislative 
Council for reasons of economy. They say 
$y will save several lakhs of rupees 
finally by not having this check on legis- 
ettve enactments. We may not sgree with 
il^ /poiRieal leaders regarding the useful¬ 


ness of the upper house, but we must admit 
that the money spent on the upper house 
will be saved by its abolition. The outlook 
is healthy and helpful to the nation. Now 
that our progressive leaders have given such 
practical shapo to their inner urge to save 
money and resources in managing our poli¬ 
tical affairs, we feel encouraged and hope 
that they will carry their practical ideas to 
their logical extreme. We have said many 
times that India has too many States, go¬ 
vernment^, governors, ministries, legislatures, 
high courts and so on and so forth. There 
is really no need for having all these divi¬ 
sions and partially functioning institutions. 

Wo can have tho whole of India governed 
by having four zonal organisations and a 
central government. In this way, all pro¬ 
vincial clashes and antipathies will be wa¬ 
shed out and huge sums of money and exten¬ 
sive man'power and resources will be saved. 
Where abolition of the upper house will save 
on!v a few lakhs, the abolition of the slates 
and their replacement by zonal governments 
will save hundreds of crores, and an endless 
number of buildings equipment and installa¬ 
tions. We have said before this that the 
zoual system will save enough money to pay 
for India’s entire defence expenditure, or 
more. The question of linguistic, racial and 
other rights can be solved by treaties made 
between the states before the formation of 
the zonal governments. All problems of 
movements of population, employment, edu¬ 
cation, health services etc will be subject 
matter of these treaties. There should be 
no difficulty in arranging things to the 
satisfaction of all interests. 

There may be treaties guaranteeing the 

1 , * -J 

rights of people of particular localities. Such 



as right of employment io industries and 
establishments of a locality as applying to 
persona belonging to tbat area. The question 
of concentration of wealth in the hand of 
particular persons and people of particular 
families and communities mav also be dealt 

with. Rights relating to language, race or 
class could also be dealt with. Tn this 

manner a zonal government should be in a 

better position to guarantee economic and 

social justice to the people of the zone, than 

the State governments have been able to 
achieve so far. fn the states talent of any 

type would be limited by the size of the 
state and cultural development of its people. 

The zone being a wider concept would pro¬ 
vide much greater talent and ability. The 
zones will in this way remove backwardness 

from all corners of India. The little jea¬ 
lousies and the petty vested interests would 

also be dissipated by the creation of the 
zones and national integration would bo 

made easy. India has been moving back to 
the middle ages during the period of Congress 
supremacy and national integrity has been 
badly jeopardised. The new movement 
towards scientific strengthening of the brea¬ 
ches, by the formation of political zones will 
make India united and strong. 

Cost of Living as Basis or Salaries 

Salaries, in order to be fair should be 
sufficient for the purpose for which they are 


paid. People work for salaries in order 

I t 

meet their expenses on housing, clothing, 
food, medical charges, education of children 
and maintenance of dependants. There are 
very few salary or wage earners who live on 
incomes other than what they receive as pay¬ 
ment for work done. It is an established, 
argument in matters relating to the fixing of 
wage rates that wages should meet the cost 
of living of the wage earner. So when we 
consider the adequacy of wages and salaries 
we always try to find out the cost of living 
of the people concerned. As there are differ* 
ent standards of living involving different 
kinds of expenditure we usually try to work 
out cost of living figures for different types 
of persons. The general practice is to work 
out cost of living figures for working clasa, 
middle class and upper middle class (officers) 
people. In the Calcutta area of West Bengal 
these different classes spend different sums 
for essential items of expenditure. There 
are minima and maxima and, naturally, avera¬ 
ges can be worked out from these. Such 
calculations would enable one to judge whe¬ 
ther a 9alary fixed for a type of person is 
adequate or not. If salaried are not adequate 
one would naturally ask questions as to the 
unknown extra earnings that the person 
must have in order to maintain himself and 
his dependants. 


Table of Monthly Expenses (rupees) under different heads 


Rent Clothing 

Food 

Education 

min—max min—max 

rain -max 

min—max 

Working Class 

30—60 10—30 

60-120 

15—30 

Middle Class 
; $0—200 30—60 

120-200 

80-60 

Middle Class 
ySQQ'-SOQ 60—?I5p 

200-^500 

60 -300 


Medical 

Luxury and 
entertainment 

Savings etc. 

min—max 

min—max 

min—max 

10—30 

15—26 

10—39 

10-60 

25-50 

10-30 

60-120 

. 60—250 

50-160 



IPWe We uot taken into account expenses middle class expenses on conveyance «,« 

era!a etc. Nor !. ,vn wo calculated i.Uer- **™ nU havo not be «" ,ncludcd rhe *»>OVC 
/.charges on deb^. imxury include-* rvpen- conjectural table gives us the following 
K 08 tooacco. pan, cmoims etc. fppm* minima, maxima and averages : 


trClass t*f lVrao.i Minimum Ala 

S' Workirg C lass R,. 1 50 Rs. 

% Middle Class Rs. :\s:» Rv. 

r Upper Middle ( -\m Rs. 'iso R s . 

y> 

Wo km>v who the worh'ng cl.j*.s pi.oph 


AJ uximum 
Rs. o2;j 


Rs tiljO 
Rs. 1970 


A verage 
R-n 2:»7'50 
Rs. 172*50 
Rs. 132-V00 


as in elusive with the rental. This increase 



e anu we lino Jvii.)w that nuti\ of them are lias no explanation other than that of the 

P^*d. Am ng the n-'iuijo class arc muliv connections referred to above. If the 

0»t people in wrri.-H of one hind or am.- trl.-pho™ authorities wish to check up on 

I lie. upp.-r mitliiic c'kss include. 1 . t:i:’j they van publish the iigures of extra 

: 0 >'s. invrve!'-, engineers ..l.iwr, of higher eaiN bill, d for b> then at Calcutta during 

b, ministers, capitalists and experts in , r ., , i. . 1( . 

s 1 { the I -si three years moutn by mouth, ii it is 

nous field,. Th- . vpen.es ran be much found thut in February i!-H>G thev had x 

er and often an-. Hut them figures nun.b-.w of cedis and thereafter the calls 

OW up certii.n KUjMS“ibilitios o] our n^ump- progressively incrcii'cd month by month 

pna in varion*'i «'id.*.( :* moio than proportionate rate to 

; 'lh i M-'iJuvr -- l( ‘ number »«f telephones in use; tlion, 

the t r-n bi- : .j;i wili bo that the above 
lisei*** i*. ' linrdiHng v: rv vcn>'i*'l> wrong . . , ... , . , . xl 

c i'j.u i‘ni v- most ukcly justified. Another 

ib Indian telepin m* M'i'Jct. We have method will be re«,ue-t telephone users 


d this in a previou-. number If anybody 
US to get auv number by dialling on the 
to in tin: tr-mp!w'ii'*s, o n i • sv’hlom g« is- th*-; 


to keep a record of wroug numbers . 
obtained by them and to .send a monthly 

report to s-me otileer specially authorised to 


ired number at tin h'-: attempt. Some- d<al within matter. 

me, the number is oblniu: 1 ..iter more than Ab -.it trunk enii-, the !«-,< said the better. 

i&B wrong number-- are ennueeted. Natural! v Certain stations etn never bo obtained over 
_ < 

ese arc added to the. total of the calls made months. Whenever oiv tries to get Jam shed- 

11 

!y the unfortunate -oiWribcr. I»y enquiry pur or Saharanpur from Calcutta, for in&tan- 
find that mo*t tel«. phone user* are now a oe, one «eIdom guts a connection. Com* 
p paying frr an exorbitant number of plaint--never result in urn tiling of advantage 
a calls over the 150 allowed quarterly to the sub-eriber. 



A CRITIQUE OF SOCIALIST PLANNING IN INDIA 

MSWANATH LAHIRI 


The case of ‘Socialist Society’ in India is 
now well-established. The concept of Socialist 
India lias come into existence after a long 
evolutionary process. From the Karachi resolution 
down to the Ihird Plan period Socialism has 
hern stressed as our way of life'. 

The achievement of Socialism through demo 
cratir planning sets a new postulate of its own 
hind. The Socialism which India preaches is 
not only a panacea for economic reconstruction 
or economic* development hut it also lots on 
moral and human \alues of Ijie. Socialism in 
India stands for equitable distribution and for 
ensuring justice to all. 

Planning in India aim*, at establishing a 
Socialist Society h\ eliminating the gross 

• * V 

inequalities in Wealth and incomes and at making 
a revolutionary change in >ocial and economic 
structure. 'I lie f irst Plan almost envisaged all 
the objectives ensluined in the Constitution, i.e., 
to establish a welfare Stale. While the Second 
Plan was a step forward in stating that our 
Socialist econoim would not be based on the 
‘Private* profit hut “Social gain” where ‘‘there* 
should he progiessive reduction of the* concentra¬ 
tion of incomes, wealth and economic power’* 1 , 
the Ihird Plan aims at establishing a Society 
without caste, cla-s or privilege and oflets 
fullest opportunitv to giow a . 

We have completed three Plans and are on 
the threshold of the Fourth Plan. It is, however, 
deplorable that our Plans have failed to achieve 
what they aimed at. The purpose of this paper 
is to analyse the achievement of our Plans in the 
light of the objective enumerated above. 

The empirical observation shows that the 
prime factor for establishing a socialist society 
needs higher rate of growth both in agricultural 
and industrial sectors. But, despite -our comple¬ 


tion of fifteen years of planning our achievement 
in thi> direction is not assuring. 

The agricultural sector, which absorbs 70 
percent of the people accounting for 50 percent of 
tiic national income, shows a slackening rate of 
growth during the period under review. In 
absolute lei m for 1949-50 to 1904-65, the average 
lineal late of grow ill for overall agricultural 
production uoihs to 3.9 percent per annum (with 
1919-50 to 1951-52 base) *. The short-fall in 
foodgiains pteduction ciealcd a gap between 
demand foi and ^upplv of food grains which 
i('suited in gieatei quantity of food grains 
import- hour abroad. The imports have risen 
about four lime-- between 1951 and 1965. The 
Hue lualion- in the* production has led to sharp 
ri-c in pi ire- The index number of prices rose 
to 203.6 in June 1900 as against 127.5 in 
1900-01 1 . 'hiking into account fifteen years of 
of planning, prices rose more than 53 percent. 

lire industrial sector also demonstrates the 
sinif phenomenon : viz, rising production and 
rising price-. The axeiage industrial production 
dining Hi-l Plan was (>.3 percent, Second Plan 
3.3 percent and Third Plan b.O percent. The' 
index of industrial prices wa- 131.6 in *1965 as 
aguin-l J 13.9 in 1951. Since* 1955, the price 
index ha- registered a i i-r of 35.5 points, an 
inerca-e -of about 35.7 percent. The rate of 
demand is not matched by rate of supply on 
account of inadequate industrial production. 

The position regarding the distribution of 
income- and wealth is still worse. The Mahala- 
noliis Committee Report of 1961 s reveals that top 
10 percent and the bottom 20 percent of house¬ 
holds increased their share in total income, 
indicating the deteriorating conditions of middle 
class group. The National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, on the basis of samplt iurvey 
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in 1 %2-63, declared that even after 11 years of only 4 percent of the total income compared with 
planning in India, the device of income concentra- a little over JJi percent which went to the top 2.5 
lion remained almost unchanged and is greater percent of households. This shows clearly that 
than in highly developed capitalist countries like during our planning period privileged class of 
the |1.S. A & ( ! . h. It further stated that after people expanded and shared most of our national 
completion of fifle»n years of independence, the income. 

lop I pen ent of housholds enjoyed 10 percent of The pmale sector in India appears more ‘giant* 
the total income, while the share of lower 50 in shape than the public sector, the former is a 
perecent enjoyed no more than 22 percent of the major contributor to our national production. The 
income. According to the N.C.A.E.R, the comparative shares of these two sectors in 
bottom 15 percent of households in India claimed domestic product are clear fiom following table : 

Share o/ Government in homes tie Product 

(Rs. 100 crores) 

Items 50-51 51-52 52-53 53-64 54-55 65-50 6-57 57-58 

Government share 
in generation of 
net domestic product 
1. Net output of Govt. 



enterprises 

29 

3‘2 

3'1 

3‘2 

3*G 

4*2 

4'8 

5-1 

s. 

Net output of Govt, 
administration 

4*3 

4’5 

4-6 

4‘9 

5*2 

5*7 

6-1 

6-6 

3. 

Net output of Pri¬ 
vate Sector 

88'3 

92’2 

90'6 

96*7 

87*3 

89*9 

1021 

102'3 

4. 

Net Domestic 

Product 

955 

992 

9t3 

104*8 

90*1 

99*8 

113-0 

114-0 



58-59 

59-60 

60-61 

01-62 

62-63 

63-64 

64 65 




*•2 

51 

5-7 

6 0 

6*7 

N.A. 

N.A. 




73 

7‘9 

90 

10‘0 

11*7 

N.A. 

N.A 




11H-7 

llG'8 

127-2 

132*7 

136*4 

N.A. 

N.A. 




126*2 

129-8 

141-9 

148*7 

164*8 

N.A. 

N.A. 



Source : Basic Statistics relating to the Indian Economy, 
1950 51—1905-66 Planning Commission (1966). 


Moreover, the private enterprises in India, in hands is growing. A study entitled ‘Corporate 
the matter of management and organisation, Leaders in Indian Economy" 0 analysed first 100 
remain completely unaffected by Socialist tem- lop companies, generally known as ‘corporate 
peraments. Most of the Companies are managed leaders’ or ‘toppers in Indian Economy*, on the 
| by managing agencies or secretaries or basis of paid-up capital for the year 1962-63. 
treasurer'll. The concentration of capital In a few The survey reveals that the total number of 
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companies at work as on 30th Juno 1063 stood 
at 25,592. The total - paid-up capital of those 
companies was estimated at Rs. 221*7 crores. 
The total asperate paid-up capital of the first 
hundred biggest companies comes to Rs. 1078 
crores which accounted for 48 percent of the total 
paid-up capital of all the companies working in 
the country. Tin. turnover amounted to Rs. 863 
eioies which ‘comprises about 39 percent of the 
total paid-up capital of all companies at w r ork 
in the country and the net profit accounted for 
R ; . 571 (lores i.e., 25 percent of the total 
paid-up capital. Among the topper companies, 
19 ueie in Government and remaining 81 in 
private hands. 

hi another study made hv ’Economic and 
Scientific Research Foundation’, entitled, top 
200 Companies''’, it was state'll that the sales of 
10 top companies accounted for 19 percent of the 
(oiintiys entire industrial output. The increase 
in their paid-up capital implies inn ease in their 
economic strength. Such rapid increase in 
their economic strength does not, however, 
mean the absolute economic well-being 0 f people 
in genetal which was forincilv .rimed at through 
socialism or a socialist society. It may he. 
eomfrued that Mich concent rat ion of capital in 
a few hands would nocessarilv he used for uphol¬ 
ding and strengthening the values which are 
indeed a negation of socialism. 

\ studv of socialist planning in India, thus, 


shows, it has been a deplorable failure. BotH the 
agricultural and industrial sectors could not 
register a si'peetacular advance in their output 
arid thereby belied all our expectations. The 
result has hern a very sharp rise in prices. The 
position of distribution of income and wealth is 
very disppointing, the U-scctor has expanded 
and shared most of our national income. The 
private enterprises do not seem to be at all 
affected by the socialist temperaments. The 
public **ector could not record a remarkable 
advance. Such a state of affairs is indeed a nega¬ 
tion of Micialisl planning in India. 

# 1 am grateful to Dr. U. Prasad and 
Pi of. J.P. Raj pa: for their valuable comments, 
f am equally thankful to Dr. S.C. Srivaslava for 
going through the entire manuscript and offering 
imporlart suggestions. 

1. The second Five Year Plan. p. 22. 

2. The third Five Year Plan. p. 19. 

3. ‘Report of PKio-bti’, Ministry of Food & 
Agriculture, Coop. & C.T). 

1. R.R. I. Bulletin, July, 1968. 

5. Planning Commission, "Report of 
Committee on Distribution of Income & I>eve! of 
Living (Part-!)’, New Delhi. 1964% 

(>. ‘Corporate leaders in Indian Economy’ 
hv Dr. R.K.Nigam. Director of Investigation 
Monopolies Inquiry Committee & Mr. N.C. 
Choudhurv, Eastern Economist, Yol. 40, 1963. 








A LABOURER’S DEATH 

n. M. KANDHARI 


A pale tropical sun 

Glides over the rain-hit town 
As if a hefty person 

Wet with sweat 
Is trudging along the road. 

A monstrous crane 

Goes along the quay. 

The docked-in ships lie slumbering 

As if incapeble of effort. 

Fans are rattling in the cafes 
Round the stinking, sultry port. 

Narrow fly-filled cells 
As if made for anti 

And struggling miserable men. 
Burly port officials. 

Over lunch-filled bellies 

Dream of a siesta 
In some cool, shady spot. 

A municipal bus has failed 


And stands motionless 

In the middle of the road 
Like red-lipped girl 

Waiting for a client. 

A labourer was coming 
At three in the afternoon. 

Suddenly he fell dead 

On the slabbed pavement, 

His head poised against 

The sexy-postered wall. 

He is now fast asleep 

Tied to stony dreams 

Which drag him to sea-bed 

Commercial Radio 

Is blurting out ads. 

Aud familiar hackeneyed tunes 

While he lies dead 

Drunk with the spirit of Death. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 

JOSEPH MINATTUR 


'Instructions to candidates for appointment 
by selection’ issued by the Union Public 
Service Commission contains the following: 

'Candidates must submit with each appli¬ 
cation a crossed Postal Order for Rs. 8.00 p. 
(Rs. 2.00p for Scheduled Castes/Tribes 
candidates ). Applications not accompanied 
by full prescribed fee will not be considered/ 

The amount prescribed as application fee 
may not be high when one considers the salary 
attached to the job for which application is 
invited. But there are a few other factors 
worth taking into account. Let us consider 
the case of a young man from a poor family. 
To see him through the University, his par¬ 
ents may have made considerable sacrifices, 
financial and otherwise, in the hope that when 


once he passed his examinations, he would 
be able to earn enough money to support 
himself and his family which in the Indian 
context would usually include the parents. 
Now he is unemployed. He seeks employment 
and makes applications to the Union Publio 
Service Commission, to the State Public 
Service Commission, to various departments 
of government, to Universities and to many 
other institutions. In almost all cases 
he is required to pay an application fee. He 
can ill afford to pay it. He may be able to 
pay a fee in one or two instances ; but the 
chances of his securing a job if he makes only 
a couple of applications are very slim. So 
he has to make a number of applications, If 
he makes about, say, twenty applications, he 
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should be prepared to spend Rs. 160 or more 
as application fees. Farther in most cases 
when he is called for interview he is informed 
that no travel or other expenses incurred in 
connection with the interview will be paid to 
him. 1 If a candidate applies for twenty jobs 
and attends, say, for five interviews, he may 
have to spend about Rs. 450 or more, and 
this money has to come from the nearly empty 
pockets of his parents. This situation may 
inhibit many poor candidates from applying 
for jobs in the Public Service. 

It is arguable that this requirement re¬ 
garding an application fee is an infringement 
of an Indian citizen’s fundmental right to 
equality of opportunity in public employment. 
Article Id ( I ) of the Constitution pro¬ 
vides : 

‘There shall be equality of opportunity for 
all citizens in matters relating to employment 
or appointment to any office under the 
State.’ 

The prohibition of discrimination in rela¬ 
tion to public employment contemplated in 
clause ( 2 ) of the Article is on grounds of 
religion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of 
birth, residence or any of them. Discrimina¬ 
tion on the basis of wealth is not prohibited. 
That the requirement of an application fee 
will prove an effective discrimination in the 
case of a poor candidate, whether it is so 
labelled or not, is clear. The fact that candi¬ 
dates belonging to tbe Scheduled Castes. 
Tribes are required to pay only a lower 
amount of fee indicates that the Commission 
recognize that there is some hardship involved 
in requiring payment of a fee as a condition 
precedent to considering applications. If it is 
a, hardship which undoubtedly it is, the basis 


on which concessions are granted should be 
inadequate finaucial resources rather than 
anything else. There may be number of can¬ 
didates who do not belong to these two 
categories, but who may be poorer than the 
average member of a Scheduled Caste, Tribe. 
What Article 45 lays down as a basic princi¬ 
ple is the promotion of tbe educational and 
economic interests not only of the Scheduled 
Tribes-castes, but also of the weaker 
sections ok the I’EOi'i.F. and their protec¬ 
tion from social injustice and all forms of 
exploitation. Aristotle has remarked that in¬ 
justice arises not only when equals are treated 
unequally, but also when unequals are treated 
equally. If no requirement is made in regard 
to an application fee, candidates belonging 
to the Scheduled Castes-Tribes will have no 
reason to complain, while other weaker sec¬ 
tions of the people will be benefited. 

The general provision regarding equality 
of opportunity in public employment enshrin¬ 
ed in Ariticle 1<>(1 ) may be read with the 
words of the Preamble of the Constitution 
which purports to secure to all Indian citizens 
.Justice, social, economic and political 
and Equality of status and opportunity 
and the provision in Article 38 whioh 
directs that 

The State shall strive to promote the 
welfare of the people by securing and 
protecting as effectively as it may a 
social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political, shall inform all 
the institutions of the national fife. 

This, as is well known, is one of the 
priciples fundamental in the governance 
of the country. 
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The fact that a breach of a directive prin 
ciple is not made justiciable in the 
Constitution does not m!*ke tho 
principle any the less valid in 
the administration of the State. There is no 
provision for judicial review of parliamentary 
legislation in some of the states of western 
Europe. This does not mean that the legis¬ 
latures of these countries pass laws inconsis¬ 
tent with the provisions of the Constitution. 
When it is brought to the notice of the legis¬ 
lature that a particular provision in a bill 
before it contravenes a constitutional provi¬ 
sion,the legislature either amends the provision 
with a view to making it consistent with the 
constitution or declines to proceed with the 
enactment of the provision. This is not 
because the legislature is afraid that the judi¬ 
ciary would declare the provision unconsti¬ 
tutional--the judiciary has no power to do 
it—but because the legislature considers it 
improper to pass a piece of legislation which 
contravenes constitutional provisions. An 
attitude similar to this may be adopted by the 
State in India in regard to directive princi¬ 
ples. The Constitution makes it clear 
that “it shall be the DUTY of the State 
to apply these principles in making laws”. 2 
It is refreshing to note that in interpreting 

i 

laws these principles are often sought to be 
applied with the result that the rule emanating 
Vfrom the interpretation conforms to these 

i * • , 

^principles, but what is sometimes overlooked 
t .la the fact that it is the duty of the State, 
i which includes the judiciary, to apply these 
^'principles when laying down a rule of 

V 

Ji an argument in favour of imposing an 

i ,V* 

Implication fee be founded on the necessity to 


meet expenses connected with recruitment, it 
is important to note that equality of oppor¬ 
tunity in public employment guaranteed to 
the citizen as a basic right is not hedged in 
by any such qualification as found in Arti¬ 
cle 41 ( The State shall, within the limits of 
its economic capacity and development, make 
effective provision* ••). It is admitted that tho 
government needs revenue and the collection 
of a fee from application for appointment to 
public service is a source of revenue. But if 
the imposition and collection of such a fee 
is made in infringement of a fundamental 
right of the citizen, it is undoubtedly unjusti¬ 
fied. 

The observations made by Gajendragadkar, 

.). in PriF.M Oi ian r> C«AKti v. Exmsk Com¬ 
mission!:!:, U* P* * may be of interest in this 
connection : 

An order calling upon the petitioner to 
furnish security would retard the asser¬ 
tion or vindication of his fundamental right 
under Article 32 since it would impose 
a financial obligation on the petitioner 
and if he is not *ble to comply with it 
his petition would fail. The order would 
in some cases eflectively bar and in all 
cases amount to a hindrance in the 
further progress of the petition and can¬ 
not be said to aid a fair hearing of the 
petition like the order prescribing the 
manner in which the paper books have 
to be prepared, or other steps in con¬ 
nection with the petition have to be 
taken. It may be that the order is 
intended to protect the int crest of the 
respondent and in that sen se, may be 
treated as fair ; but the fairness of the 
order or of the object intended to be 
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achieved by it will not disguise the fact 
that its effect is not to aid the petition 
but to retard it to some extent and in 
considering the constitutionality of the 
order or of the rule which permits the 
order to be made, the fact that the object 
intended to be achieved is good, just 
or unexceptionable would be immate¬ 
rial. 4 

Though called 'Instructions’ many of the 
instructions issued to the candidates by the 
Public Service Commission have the charac¬ 
ter of rule and the force of law. , A breach of 
the instruction in regard to the payment of the 
application fee will be visited by the refusal 
of the Commission to consider the candidate s 
application. Til his dissenting opinion in 
Pun ken Thomas v. State Or Kerala, * 
Mathew J. said : 

Jt is said that Ext P-1 is not an order, 
but only a communication to the depart¬ 
ment concerned. If the memorandum 
embodies a decision by government and 
was intended to bo acted upon by the 
department concerned, it would be 
highly technical to found a distinction 
upon the characterisation of that deci¬ 
sion as a memorandum and deny the 
petitioner the relief which he would 
have got, had the government labelled 
the desision as order and communicated 
to him. I think the adverse civil con¬ 
sequences to the petitioner is the same 
whether the government called it tweed- 
ledee ins ted of tweedledum. 5 

The imposition of a fee for application for 
employment in public service appears to be 
unknown in most states of the world, demo¬ 
cratic or otherwide. It is not because these 
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states do not require revenue, but they con¬ 
sider it proper to find other means to add to 
their revenues. 

It is not unlikely that the government 
fails to recruit in its services qualified and 
efficient persons on account of this require¬ 
ment about an application fee coupled with its 
unwillingness to contribute towards the travel 
and other expenses of the candidates called 
for interview. Further, quite a number of 
candidates who are efficient and available for 
work are probably denied an opportunity to 
earn an adequate means of livelihood ( Arti- 
cole 30 ) and incidentally, to serve their 
country the way they might like to do. 

That the requirement of an application 
fee would, in effect, discriminate against the 
poor in regard to their opportunity for pub¬ 
lic employment is indisputable; that a dis¬ 
crimination between the poor on the one 
hand and the well-to-do and the rich on the 
other is not prohibited under clause (2) of 
Article 16 is also clear ; but the absence 
of a specific prohibition does not justify such 
discrimination when equality of opportunity 
i$ guaranteed and when it is considered the 
duty of the state to implement a social and 
economic policy which probably envisages 
a socialistic pattern of society. 

There are a few intriguing queries in the 
application form issued by the Union Pub¬ 
lic Service Commission. Three of them are 
the following 5 

7. Name of the State to which yon 
belong \ 

10. State your religion 

17. Post held and scale of pay ; Last 
pay drawn 
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r *~ It is difficult to understand the relevance 
of any of these entries. As no citizen shall 
be discriminated against in respect of any 
1 employment under the State ou grounds of 
place of birth or residence or religion, there 
Ss no good reason why pieces of information 
relating to religion or place of birth or 
residence should be collected. The query as 
to which State the candidate belongs to docs 
not appear to be calculated to elicit an answer 
in relation to the candidate's place of resi¬ 
dence which may be relevant in certain 
cases contemplated in clause (3) of Article 
16. It is not improbable that a candidate 
may have resided in State A for a number 
of years while belonging to State B. A mem¬ 
ber of the Public Service Commission is 
given to common human frailties as any 
one else and the mention of the candidate s 
religion, or region may induce in him an 
unconscious bias for or prejudice against a 
candidate. ‘‘Lead us not into temptation’’ 
is as good a prayer for the Public Service 
Commission as for most other mortals. 

Information regarding the present salary 
of a candidate is considered relevant to de¬ 
cide whether the initial salary in the scale 
or any higher salary is to be paid to the 
successful condidate. But it is often taken 
into account to decide whether a person is 
suitable for the job. To illustrate : if a 
Well-qualified person who applies for a job 
carrying a salary of Rs. 1,000 is not selected 
on the ground that his present salary is only 
/Bfi. 500,. the basis for this appears to be the 
Assumption that a man who receives only 
j^a.500 in December 1968 is to be deemed 
^unqualified to receive Rs.1,000 in January 
the next year, however good he may be 


found to be in other respects for appoint* 
ment. This assumption seems to be based 
entirely on snobbery. 

If India contemplates ushering in “jus¬ 
tice, social, economic and political”, some¬ 
time before the end of the century, it is 
time she started scrapping inequitable proce¬ 
dure in relation to recruitment to public 
service, 


1. The Union Public Service Commission 
offer to pay second class return railway or 
steamer fare plus a road mileage of <Sp. a kilo¬ 
metre for any road bus journey which may 
have to be made to the nearest railway or 
steamer station. 

# 

L\ Article 37 

3. A I.R. 1963 S.C. 996 

4. id. at p, 1101 

5. 1968 Kerala Law Times BOO 

6. id. at 814, Pandey .Ps remarks in 
Ramaciiandra v. State Of M. P. 
A.I R. 1961 M.P. 247 that if Medical 
Colleges in M.P. Rules for admission 
1960 had been statutory rules, we 
would not have hesitated to strike 
down such of those rules as offend 
against the provisions of Article 14 or 
quash any discriminatory action taken 
in pursuance or even in disregard, of 
those rules” in the face of his finding 
that the facts showed that "the like 
were not treated alike and the petitioner 
was denied equality in equal circum¬ 
stances ” would indicate that his judge¬ 
ment in the case which is state action 
is violative of the provisions of Article 




14. It is clearly laid down that "the 
primary function of the judiciary is to 
do justice between the parties who 
bring their causes before it" (See 
Gajendragadkar J's observations in 
Miuajkak v. State Of Maharashtra, 
AIR 1967 S.C. 1). The inaction of 
the court on the ground that 
as the “rules are merely executive 
instructions •••they do not attract the 
principle of equality before the Jaw” 
denied the petitioner his fundamental 


right guaranteed to him under Article" 
14, Whichever way one looks at it* 
whether one considers it action by to& 
state in that the court delivered a judg¬ 
ement dismissing the petition or inaction 
by the state b'eoause the court failed! 
to remedy the injustice done to the 
petitioner be the executive branch of 
the government, the violation of fcKe 
principle of equality before the law^ 
by* the state through its judicial arai 
appears clear. fr* 
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SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTERJEEc. 


Apart from Max Muller, the only other 
Sanskrit scholar whom the Swami met in Europe 
was Paul Deussen, the Professor of philosophy 
at the University of Kiel in Germany. He was 
then perhaps the only scholar in Europe who 
Could speak Sanskrit fluently, and the Swami 
Conversed with him in that language. A devoted 
follower of Schopenhauer and Kant, Deussen 
Was the founder of the Schopenhauer Society 
which, in addition to other work, nursed the 
Vedanta in Germany. As a result, Vedanta was 
pot’ altogether unknown there. 

Iftance, however, disappointed the Swami. 
* * ’ ig to Trigunatub in Septe0$&v Jte” 


t 
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confessed this disappointment in the following 


wav 


The 
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people of France 

intellectualists ; they run after worldly - T - t 
and firmly believe God and souls to be supex^tl^ 
tions ; they arc extremely loath to talk on suS 
subjects. This is truly a materialistic coun 

Komain Rolland has protested, with eyi^^ 
justification, against this sw'eeping condenmat&S 
of his native land. France, in fact, could not _h#Vt| 
been radically different from England 
Germany. If one offered some opportunity t# 
preach the doctrine of the Vedanta, thO'.ofls^ 
could not have totally denied it. It is 
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" that the Swami, during his short visit to France, 
pould not penetrate deep intp the spiritual life of 
the country. 

* ' In fact, the Swami appears to have made a 
completely wrong assessment of old Europe. 
Neither England nor Germany nor France was 
prepared to buy any Indian commodity except 
for the consumption of their philosophers. And, 
if young America tolerated it as a piece of novelty, 
old Europe rejected it in toto ; the seeds of the 
Vedanta were lost in the barren sands of Europe. 

. The pseudo*Vedanta, however, survived as a 
superstition in the form of occultism. Gross 
material hunger and renunciation could not go 
hand in hand. 

This particular comment may prove revol¬ 
ting and derogatory to many, but its truth is 
borne out by Roinain Rolland’s further observa¬ 
tions and remarks. He said : 

“I have had courteous discussions with 
Swami Ashokananda, who, starting from the 
assumption of the fact that Vedantic ideas are 
disseminated—throughout the world, concluded that 
this was, parti) at least, the work of Vivekananda 
$nd his mission. I am quite convinced of the 
contrary. The work, thought and even the name 
v of Vivekananda are practically unknown to the 
World in general (a fault that I am trying to 
rectify), and if, among the deluge of ideas that 
came to Water with their substance the burning 
soil of Europe and America in these days, one of 
most life-giving and fertilising streams may be 
called “Vedantic*’, that is so in the same way that 
; the natural speech of Monsieur Jou rdain was 
prose" without his knowing it, because it is a 


A sod*commentary indeed t ! \ . 

But the Swami himself bad no illusion - 
about the West. And whatever misoonceptioa he 
had incurred during his first visit to that part 
of the globe, disappeared completely on his 
next visit after a lapse of some three years. 

Even at the end of his first visit, he was 
doubtful about the success of his mission to the 
West. Writing t-o* Swami Shibananda from 
Jaypur in December. 1897, he expressed himself 
strongly in favour of Shibananda’s leading a 
mission to Africa. This mission was to be 
sponsored by Mr. Setlur of Girgaon, Bombay, 
“No immediate result” the Swami said “can be 
expected, but in the long run it will prove a 
more beneficial work for India than any yet 
attempted, I wish you try your luck in this.” 

His vision on the result of this mission was 
perfectly clear. If the mission had then been 
sent to Africa, India could have acquired more 
friendship of and, more spiritual affinity with, 
this downtrodden world. It would have been a 
distinct service to humanity in the Dark Conti¬ 
nent, and the African world perhaps would have 
awakened much earlier. Africans in that case 
w'ould not describe Indians as they do now. 
“What have Indians done for us” they say, 
except exploitaliin ? “Europeans have no 
doubt exploited us, but they have* given us a 
smattering of English and a pair of trousers to 
put on. ” 

What applies to Africa also equally app¬ 
lies to the Far East The Mission never 
thought of renewing the old Indian ties. - 


.natural medium of thought for mankind.” 

1 To this he has also added a post script 
which is more revealing. “One of the most sig¬ 
nificant facts “he said” has been his complete 
oblivion in the philosophic and learned circles 
that knew' him as he travelled in Europe ; 
thus in the circle of “Schopenhauer Gesselschaft” 
I have had to re*teach, so to speak, Vivekananda!a 
Mrae to the disciples and *, succer/sofa of Paul 
jjfeussen. his host and friend »’* 


They only thought of new friends aero*! the 
Ocean, neglecting the friends and relatione 
nearer home. If the Swami's precious life 
was not cut so short, it seems likely that fie 
would have followed this course. , Nona after 
him had the same wide and clear vision arid, 
after all, America was a much civilized 

* . I,. 1. . ■*, * v> 

place to live in than either. A fries Of Eaf 

East In thin unfortunate land of-iaferiettity 

' * * *' >• ' . • 1 
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complex, had not even mendioants in ochre 
robes with American or European experience 
a unique spiritual prestige J 


The Swami’s Work In India 


The Swami lived a very short life ; he 
lived only for $9 years, 5 months aid 24 
days. Born on 12th January, 1863, he passed 
away on 4th July, 1902. 

He did not meet Sri Ramakrishna till 
November, 1881. So the first eighteen years 
of his life was not moulded by his influence,• 


His acquaintance grew into a close contact with 
the saint, and this intimate association covered 
a period of approximately five years. The saint 
passed away in August, 1886, leaving about 
a dozen of his monk disciples with the Swami 
at their head. There-after religious discip¬ 
line and pilgrimage occupied the Swami for 
the.next seven years or so at the end of which 
he set sail for America in May, 1883. 


Spending a little over three and a half 
years in the West, he returned to India in 
January, 1897, and again left for Amerioa 
in June, 1899, During this interval between 
his two visits to the West, the Swami re¬ 
mained exactly two and a half years in India, 
and this is the only period in which he could 
devote himself effectively to organisational 
work at home. For, no doubt he returned to 
India after his second spelleof visit to Ame- 
- rioa and Europe covering a period of one and 
half years, in December, 1900, but he retur¬ 
ned with serious physical debility. The 

pernicious disease, diabetes, he in- 

‘ herited gradually imposed on him a forced 
Retirement, and eventually cut short his 
.Raided life In the course of a year and a 
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himself actively to uplifting India for a very 
short period of two mad a half years. But 
though short, this period was exceedingly 
momentous. He roused the consciousness of 
his countrymen so greatly, and he scattered * 
moral, social and spiritual ideas so effectively 
that the country’s entire outlook was radi¬ 
cally changed. The Swami took the role of 
a "Peter the Hermit” as a Christian missio¬ 
nary ip America suggested he should. But 
the crusade he led was against the utter 
degradation of a people who had become, 
dompletely oblivious of their inherent strength 
and divine nature. The crusade itself waa 
highly successful, and the Swami may justly 
be called the first torch-bearer of Modern 

I 

India. 

The Swami’a work in India haB, however, 
been largely eclipsed by the political screen.' 
hurig by Mahatma Gandhi. Very few people 
now-remember that the Swami was the first 
Indian who devoted all his energies to ame* 
liorating the condition of the-down-trodden. 
It was he who first exclaimed that India 
could never prosper unless her toiling mass^i/ 
or "Daridra Narayan or begger-gods” as he 
called them, get their human rights, and the 

"Dont touchism” . or untouchability die- 

• *» 

appeared. It was he who first stressed on.'’ 
the necessity of "Man making as opposed to \ 
nation building. It was he who first visua-’ 
lized an image of New India and described Ur 
in the following language ; # 

"Let her arise out of the peasants’ cottage, 
grasping the plough ; out of the huts of | 

fisherman, the eobler and the sweeper. Let < 

., 

us spring from the grocer’s shop, from be- 
side the oven of [the fritter-seller. Let her ema¬ 
nate from the.factory, from marts, and from; 
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i markets. Let U.r emerge from groves and 
forests, from hills and mountains.” 

It is also perhaps generally not known that 
his books were the best sellers between 1902 
and 1980. And, that every revolutionary and 
patriot of that age carried with him either 
a copy of the holy Gita or a volume of the 
Swami'g works. The silent revolution he 
carried out in the cauntry was stupendous 
in intensity and volume, but it has never been 
fully acknowledged. 

Swarai Gambhirananda has pertinently 
lamented over this omission in the following 

i 

manner : 

“For this weapon ( Non-violent Non- 
cooperation ) the Mahatma never expressed 
his obligation to the swadeshi armoury, which 
ideologically he shunned as full of violence. 
Nor did he openly acknowledge his indeb¬ 
tedness to Swarni Vivebananda for this 
assertion of the national will, though to any 
f reader of Indian history it will be apparent 
that the great Swami had anticipated him 
and laid the foundation of his movement, 
which was designed to wean the people from 
their baseless confidence in the impartiality 
of British justice and the inate goodness of 
British rule. Only, the Swami had done it 
in his positive way by strengthening the 
nation’s faith in national self-help, whereas 
the Mahatma built his hope, mainly on the 
negative tactics of withholding co-operation 
from the British.” 

It is this negative approach to life that 
robbed the Indians of their manliness, vigour, 

, determination and self-confidence. Its appli¬ 
cation for a noble cause with its apparent 
. suQcens has further degenerated the people. 
Its inevitable ruinous effect is gradually 
showing itself in every phase of Indian life. 


Schools and colleges, markets and offices, 
fields and factories are daily exhibiting signs 
of a malady which is Inherent in persons born 
with such a negative outlook. 

If, however, positive approach to life was 
pursued, as the Swami initiated the move, 
the Indian picture today would have been 
quite different. It was truly recorded in a 

Government Administration Committee Re- 

* 

port some thirteen years after the Swami’s 
death that his preaching gave rise to a 
nationalism with a religious tendency. And 
this religious tendency would have saved the 
soul of the nation. But unfortunately, the 
Swarai’s preaching were lost, on the one hand, 
in the political humdrum and excitement, 
and, on the other, the very channels through 
which he wanted to revitalize India gradually 
dried up. The Ramakrishna Mission, the 
Swami’s own child, deviated, after his death, 
from the path of duty it was ordained to 
carry out It was the duty of man-making 
in India. 

But perhaps the Swami’g views were not 
wholly accepted, and # “man-making” as the 
religion of the mission was not fully recogni¬ 
zed by his brother-disciples and followers. 
That was perhaps where the mission’s inhe¬ 
rent weakness lay. It started with a congeni¬ 
tal defect. A recorded controversy of the 
Swami with his brother-disciples on this point 
appear to bear it out 

The general consensus of opinion among 
his brother-disciples was that the Swami’s 
exhortation to work, preach and organise and 
even his ideas of patriotism were of Western 
origin. These activities and sentiment! did 
not fit in with Sri Ramkrishna’s message. v 
According to them, the saint, above all, was . 
in favour of the j?*tK of 1 Bhakti” or 
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and also of ‘'Sadhana” or penance for reali¬ 
zing God. The Swami's idea of creating a 

i 

new type of saanyasins, who would not 
devote themselves to look for personal salva¬ 
tion in the traditional way, they held, were at 
variance with Sri Ramakrishna's preachings. 
And, they strongly held that, if the saint had 
been alive, he would have thoroughly dis¬ 
approved the Swami's ideas and actions. 

Against the general opposition the Swami 
thundered. His thunder was couched in the 
following brave language l 

“You think you have understood Sri 

Ramakrishna better than myself?.Your 

“Bhakti” is sentimental nonsense which makes 

one impotent. Hands off! who cares for 

your Ramakrishna ? Who cares for your 

Bbaktl and Mukti ? Who cares for what 

the Scriptures say / I will go into a thousand 

hells cheerfully, if I can rouse my countrymen, 

immersed in “Tam as”, to stand on their own 

feet, be men inspired with the spirit of 

“Karma-yoga”. I am not a believer of 

Ramakrishna or any one, I am a follower of 
him only who carries out my plan.” 

With his dynamic personality, 

profound knowledge wide experience 
and unchallengable devotion to Sri 
Ramakrishna, he gained an apparent triumph 
over his brother-disciplcs. Although some 
of his biographers consider it as “the greatest 
triumph”, it was perhaps a short-lived one 
The re orientation of the mission's outlook 
was perhaps more apparent than real- A 
history of the missionary work that followed 
supports this view. During his life time his 
plans were no doubt carried out with zeal, 
but, with his passing away, the spirit of 
submersion of the individual in the service of 

All gradually became conspicuous by its 
absence. , , 


In full realization of his preceptor's saying 
that “religion is not for empty bellies”, the. 
Swami considered uplift of the masses in 
India as his primary duty. That was the 
way of his self-realization. To neglect this 
he considered, was sin. He said : 

“I consider that the great national sin is 
the neglect of the causes of the masses, and 
that is one of the causes of our downfall. No 
amount of politics would be of any avail 
until the masses in India are once more well 
educated, well fed and well cared for.” 

But politics was not his creed. God and 

Truth were his only politics. His was a V 

positive approach to the problem of the down* 

trodden people. It was not designed to wrest 

power from have-gots. Its aim was not to. . 

whet the cupidity of the have-nots. He was 

not out to organise a band of marauders on 

an assurance of the plunder. * His aim was 

to make a full man out of each siugle dowfc- 

troddon, in fact, each single person. His aim 

was to make him fit to decide his own future, 

his own action. His aim was to rouse in man 

a picture of his forgotton self, his divinity. 
This is why he has often repeated : 

“It is a man-making religion that wc want. 

It is man-making theories that we want. 

Tt is man-making education all round that 
we want. And here is the test of truth—any¬ 
thing that makes you weak physically, intel* 
lectually, and spiritually, reject as poison 
there is no life in it, it can not be true.” 

Making of man is doubtless the jnoBl 
important problem. Politics have since clouded , 
the issue. Leaviug man making aside, nation ' 
building, a vague phrase, has been pressed ,', 
into service. Nations built with men wjthfmt 
character resemble structures without. aotifQ. 
foundation. They may look marvellous, btit-: 
they can not survive shocks. This has become;, 
as clear as day light in every sphere of Indian 
life today. 

(To be continued) 





THE MOGUL EMPIRE IN INDIA 

JITENDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


The Central Asian Steppes and the desert 
were tthe bee-hives whence warlike Mongol 
and Tartar races invaded old and enfeebled 
kingdoms and civilisations, became the masters 
by giving fresh blood and these were engulfed 
in the sea of the conquered. The Sakas, 
Yuechis, Huns and the like invaded India 
after the decline of the Maurya and the 
Gupta Empires. The Rushan Empire was 
set up in the first century before Christ 
begioing from Kara KhadphaBis-I and II, 
Kanishka, Hubiska and were completely 
Hinduised with Ilubiska’s son and successor, 
who was named as Vasu Deba. ! During the 
Gupta period,* the Huns, Sakas and other 
Mongolian tHbes invaded India and Chandra- 
gupta-II Vikramaditya defeated the Mongo¬ 
lian hordes and earned the title of ‘Sakari.’ 
His successors- could not check the onslaught 
of the Huns and Saka invasion and Toraman 
and his son Mihirgula established principali¬ 
ties in India. Even the Greek prince 
Menander carved out a principality and 
became a Buddhist. The stream of these 
hordes continued and they were taken as the 
Khatriyas or the Rajputs, who were the 
spearheads of Hinduism to checkmate the 
Islamic occupation till 1193 and thereafter 
Hinduism was than virile and assimilated 
the foreigners in their society, polity and 
religion. 

The same set of Mongol and Tartar 
. hordes, under the leadership of Atilla the 
;Hun, invaded Europe and conquered many 
jp&rts of that continent and were converted to 


Christianity, the special examples being the 
Hungarians or Magyars in Hungary and 
the Turks in Rumania. The Mongols under 
the aegis of Chengiz Khan and his descen¬ 
dants conquered Russia and held sway in 
Russia for four centuries till they were driven 
out by Ivan the Terrible in the 17th century. 
The Mongols in Russia merged themselves 
in the Christian Russian population. 

Chengiz Khan held respect for Buddhism 
with Sky-worship. He was a great conqueror 
and his dominion extended from the Pacific 
ocean to half of Europe. He conquered 
China, but refused to shift hia capital from 
his desert capital Karokoram to luxurious 
Pekin for fear of being effeminate. The 
Mongols and Tartars, who settled in China 
were immersed in the sea of Chinese humanity 
either as a Buddhist or a Taoist or a Confu- 
sionist. 

The prophet Muhammad (570-632 A. D.) 
founded Islam, and after his death, the first 
four Caliphs Abu Dakar, Omar, Osman and 
Ali spread the banner of Islam with Arab 
soldiers. The Umayad Caliphs, from the 
time of Maudy, transferred their capital 
from Medina to Damascus and relied subs¬ 
tantially on the recently converted Persian 
soldiers. With the advent of the Abbaside 
and the Shias, the influence of the 
Arabs was almost gone. It was the conver¬ 
ted Persians who ruled most in the Islamic 
world. The Abbaside Caliphs, who ruled 
gloriously during the reigns of Harun-al- 
Rashid, . Mamup and others* became very 
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feeble due' to luxury and easy life. The non 
Muslim grandson of CheDgiz Khan, named 
Halagu Khan, sacked Baghdad, killed the 
Abbaside Khalif and the latter’s successor 
fled to Egypt for fear of life. Then the 
Tartar hordes from Central Asia, who were 
brought to Baghdad as body-guards of the 
Caliphs and were Jslamised, came to the 
rescue of decadent Islam. The Seljuk 
Turks after the departure of Halagu Khan, 
brought back the glory of Islam, and 
one of the Seljuk Sultans Saladin stalled 
the onrush of the Christian Crusadors. 
The Seljuk Turks were replaced by the 
newly converted Ottoman Turks, who 
were temporarily conquered by another con¬ 
verted Turk Tamerlane, who spread the 
banner of Islam by blood and iron with the 
zeal of a new convert after 150 year since 
the death of non-muslim Chengiz Khan. 
After the collapse of Tamerlane’s empire 
after his death, the Ottoman Sultans became 
very powerful and extended their sway over 
the whole of Egypt, North Africa, Western 
Asia and the Balkan States, and advanced 
as far as Vienna. The Eastern Roman Byzan¬ 
tine Empire was destroyed and and its last 
cit&dal Constantinople was takeg in 1453. 
Further the office of the Caliphate was pur¬ 
chased by the Ottoman Sultan from the last 
dejure Abbaside Caliph in Cairo and the 
Ottoman Sultans became the Caliphs of the 
Muslims, and remained as such with varying 
degree of fortunes till 1923, when the office 
Was abolished by Gazi Mushtafa Kemal Pasha. 
The only special historical feature to be 
noted is that the same stock of warlike 
people from Central Asia conquered civilised 
countries only to be conquered by the supe- 
l vio* culture • and - religion of the countries 


subjugated, and they have lent support to the 
spread of Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism. Babar, 
the founder of the Mogul Empire in India, 
claims descent from non -muslim Chengiz 
Khan from his mother’s side, and fanatic 
Muslim Tamerlane from his father’s side. 
Inheriting the small principality of Ferghana in 
Central Asis as his patrimony at the tender 
age of twelve and after passing through many 
difficulties of life, he conquered Afganistan, 
and became the master of Northern India . 
after defeating Ibrahim Lodi in the first j 
battle of Panipat ( 1526 ) and Rana Sanga at 
the battle of Khaowa in 1527, but he could 
not consolidate the conquest as he died in 
1530. His son Humayun was no match for 
Sher Shah ( 1540-45 ) and had to fly away 
to Persia in 1539 for his life and later came 
back and conquered Afganistan, Punjab and 
lastly Delhi and Agra in 1555 only to be 
killed by an accidental fall from the library 
in 1556. It was left for his son Akbar, then 
a boy of fourteen years to be the; 
real founder and consolidator of the Mogai, 
Empire in India, which gave peace aud 
prosperity to India for nearly two hundred 
years. 

( 2 ) . ' 

Wheu Akbar received the news of the 
sudden death of his father he was in Punjab 
with his tutor Bairam Khan, engaged in an 
expedition against Sikandar Khan Suri. An : 
ordinary brick platform was prepared tot 
this great future sovereign of India for hia’ L 
coronation, which was performed on February 
14, 1956. He defeated Hemu in the second; 

k '* 

* 

battle of Panipat on November 1956, and 1 ' 
thereafter conquered the whole of Northern 
India from Kandahar to Bengal aud Khandesh 




in the Deccan He was prerented from fur¬ 
ther conquering the Deccan by the rebellion 
.of his only surviving son Selim in 1(504, 

whereafter he breathed his last in 1605. 

Prior to Akbar, the Muslim conquerors 

held parts of India by an army of occupation 
without the consent of the majority of the 
people, namely, the Hindus. Akbar was care¬ 
ful to establish his empire upon the will of 
the people of India, and to the realisation 
of that ideal, he steadily devoted himself 
through a long and glorious reign. He 
admitted Hindus to every degree of power 
and Musalmans of every party to the highest 
station in the service according to their rank 
and merit, until his dominions were filled with 
a loyal and united people. The sagacious 
mind of Akbar suggested to him, early in 
his reigu, that a policy of oonciliation and 
close alliance with the Rajputs, the vanguard 
of the Hindu community, who had opposed 
in their efforts to establish their ( the Mus¬ 
lims 0 power during the last three hundred 
years or more, would serve him a double 
purpose, in as much as, the fighting section of 
the Hindus, which formed the great bulk of 
the population of India, would be discovered 
and this fine fighting material could be or¬ 
ganised and employed as a counter-poise 
against the disruptive forces of the Uzbegs 
and the Afghans. At a very early stage in 
his career, he realised thoroughly that it was 
no longer possible for the Padsah of Hindu- 
sthan to be the King of the Muslim minority 
only. His throne, if it were to be firmly esta¬ 
blished, must rest od the broad foundation of 
general loyalty, accorded willingly by 
Hindus and Musalmans alike. Mr. Vinoent 
Smith thinks that this attitude of Akbar's 
might have been the result of political nece¬ 


ssity, but it is eqally difficult to ignore the 
fact that his own religious belief and his own 
spirit of tolerance also affected Akbar’s State 
policy to a large extent In 1562, he married 
his first Hindu wife and later he married his 
eldest son Selim to a Rajput princess, and re¬ 
moved all the restrictive measures against the 
Hindus. Hindus were employed as generals 
and civil administrators and the great finance 
Minister Raja Tedar Mall brought by his 
measures of reform, thousands of Hindus into 
the imperial service, where they shared with 
the Muhammadans the details of all ordinary 
administrative business. ‘Much of the improve¬ 
ment in administration’, remarks Mr. 
Lanepoole, “was due to Akbar’s employment 
of Hindus who at that time were better men 
of business than the uneducated and merce¬ 
nary adventurers, who formed the large pro¬ 
portion of Muhammadan invaders. Nearly 
half of his soldiers and several of his generals 
e.g. Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, Todar Mall 
and Birbal were Hindus and this assimilation 
of the Hindu chiefs seems to be the most 
conspicuous feature of Akbar’s reign.” 

It is not possible to review in a small 
article Akbar’s various reforms of the land 
revenue system, of the army, of justice, of 
police, and of general State Policy which 
are contained in Abul Fazl’s 'Ain i Akbari’. 
These important and progressive reforms 
bear the stamp of his originality, but , his 
system of the assessment of the land revenue 
of his Empire, introduced by Todar Mall, 
was very perfect and elaborate, which endu¬ 
red throughout the period of Mughal rule, 
and still forms the basis of land settlement in 
India. 

It appears, though Akbar remained 
technically illiterate all his life, 
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from Abul Fa*l, that the Padsah loved to 
have books read to him, and learnt much 
Sufi poetry by heart, thereby developing a 
bent of mind, which influenced his ideas of 
religion and Suite craft. Besides his con¬ 
tact with Hindu wives and friends from 
1562 and the event of the well known Sufi 
Scholar Shaikh Mubaiak presenting his sons 
Faizi and Abul Kazl at the Court in 1567 
brought about a revolutionary Change in 
Akbar s religion:* outlook. With the help of 
these soholaiv, the Emperor collected a great 
library oj books of history, philosophy, reli¬ 
gion and science, which were read and ex¬ 
plained to him, by his librarian Abul Kazl. 
Asa result of -hose studies, Akbar’s mind 
was unsettled in religion. Tie was essentially 
eclectic, and saw good in almost every form 
of worship. To satisfy his spiritual curio 
sity, ho inaugurated formal discussions on 
religion and theology with the Muslim, the 
the Hindu, Jain, ZoorastnuD, Jew and Chris¬ 
tian and other theologians in a building 
known as ‘Tbadat Khana” or ‘‘the House 
of Worship.” The Emperor listened to them 

■jj t 

with great care, and these discourses on 
philosophy had a greac charm for him. 1 To 
was passing through a stage of earnest doubt, 
and the violent wrangling of the Muslim doc¬ 
tors of divinity only served to estrange him 
from the Islamic faith. In 1579, be accor¬ 
dingly issued what Mr. Vincent Smith calls 
“The Infallibility Decree/’ the draft of 
which was prepared by Shaikh Mubarak, the 
father of Faizi and Abul Fazl, by virtue 
of which, the Padshids ruling in religious 
questions was to be regarded as final, provi¬ 
ded that it was supported by a verse from 
the Quoran and was of benefit to the nation. 

[ Akbar thus became, or more correctly wan¬ 


ted to become both the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral head of the nation. Akbar perhaps 
thought that it would result iu the decline 
of the authority of the Ulemas or heads of 
divinity, which would help him iu the tigh¬ 
tening of his political hold on his Muslim 
subjects and introducing secularism in his 
dominion. 

Din-i-IIIahi was by do means a new reli¬ 
gion nor a new sect. So far Akbar was 
concerned, it was ‘an earnest and intense 
endeavour in search of a formula which 
would satisfy all, but hurt none, and contain 
all that was good, true and beautiful in the 
great faiths ol the world’ ( Vincent Smith, 
Akbar, page 221 '. The fact that men, like 
tthagwa'idas, Man Singh, Toil ar mall and 
Shaba/. Khan continued t> hoM high 
offices inspite of their refusal to become the 
Emperor’s disciples, demonstrates his liberal 
out-look, who could not have used auy 
pressure to augment the number of his dis¬ 
ciples. After 159j, AkbaCs liberalism and 
bis deep faith iu {quality of status of all, 
irrespective of creed and c***te, blossomed 
forth in full vigour, lie gave full liberty 
to a.'i to follow whatever faith their con¬ 
science dictated. Hindus were permuted to 
re-convert those, who find been compelled 
to embrace Islam under force. A decree 
was promulgated, which declared that no man 
was to be interfered with on account of bis 
religion. Vet another provided that noue 
was to obstruct or hinder, if any one wished 
to build a Church or Synagogue, a Temple or 
or a Parsi tower of Silence. 

Akbar held, as a positive conviction, that 
truth was to be found in every religion, and 
cultivated respect for the religious senti¬ 
ments of others. And on occasion^ he did 
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00 , not merely as an expression of his good 
will or sympathy for Hinduism or Christia¬ 
nity, but also to show that evory faith has 
some fundamental truth to teach, a con¬ 
clusion, which he had arrived at after a 
life-time search. Bigotry. like that of 
Badauui, misconstrued this caltholicism as 
antipathy for Islam, but Akbar was never 
against the true spirit of Islam, but was 
opposed to a narrow interpretation of the 
faith. 

The policy that Akbar thus pro¬ 
pounded, emanated from his inner conviction 
that God chooses a just king to quell the 
strife among men by his experience, saga¬ 
city, intrepidity and magnanimity, infusing 
in the subjects a new vigour. He allowed 
the non-Muslims to follow their own reli¬ 
gions and spiritual dictates 'not as necessary 
evils,’ but because of his belief that ‘thev 
had as much right to live under Bax Muglia- 
lica as the Muslims and their creed’. ( Dr. 
P. Saran—Socio-religious Back-ground at the 
advent of Akbar in the Journal of CL P. 
Ilis. Soc. XIA 131 ). He advised his sons 
Murad and Daniel, when put in charge of 
a Suba, ‘Let not difference of religion in¬ 
terfere with policy.' Akbar reiterates the 
same thing in his letter to the Shah of Per¬ 
sia written in 1594 emphasising that “it 
must be considered that Divine mercy 
attaches itself to every form, and supreme 
exertions must be made to bring one s self 
into vernal flower garden of Peace with 
all” 

Amidst his multifarious activities, Akbar 
found time to direct his eilorts towards 
reforming society, both Muslim and non- 
Muslim, endeavouring to weed out evils, 
wherever found. He abolished inland cus¬ 


toms, taxes on profession and trades and 
pilgrims, and the hateful Jizia Tax, imposed 
on the non-Muslims, as per the injunction 
of the Koran, having tho salutary effect of 
sweeping away all artificial barriers and 
fostering consciousness of territorial one¬ 
ness aud unity. From 10SO onwards, came 
a spate of reforms, in quick succession, in 
the shape of census of population to be 
taken, of appointing officers fo regulate the 
transactions of sale aud purchase of .arti¬ 
cles, of announcing liberation of all slaves in 
the realm, and prohibiting hunting small 
birds and creeping animals. Charities were 
instituted at the royal palace to be followed 
by the nobles and wealthy persons. Serais 
(iuns) were ordered to be constructed through¬ 
out the Imperial territories, and an order 
was passed to ensure public health by sett¬ 
ing up public hospitals. Marriage laws, 
prohibiting marriage between boys aud girls 
below the age of 16 and 14 respectively 
were promulgated, high dowries were dis¬ 
approved and progressive marriage tax k , 

was levied according to the status of the ^ 

parties. ' 

* 

Akbar prohibited the eating cf beef in 
deference to the wishes of the majority of 
his subjects. The influence of the Jain 
teachers at the court turned theEmperor into a 
pronounced believer in vegetarianism. He 
gave up hunting on Fridays, although hunting ' 
was bis favourite pastime since his childhood, 

He himself abstained from meat on ’Fri¬ 
days, and hoped that the practice of eating 
flesh would be confined to certain days. “It ^ 
is not right,” he once observed '‘that a man . 
should make hia stomach the grave of ani¬ 
mals.” These orders, though recommen- 
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datary in nature, evoked resentment from 
those, who found that the old world they 
were attached to, was fast vanishing under 
the reforming zeal of the Padshah. Akbar 
introduced astronomy, philosophy, medicine, 
mathematics, poetry, history and novels to 
tho current curriculam of study, and opened 
to the non Muslims the gate of educational 
institutions, which had so far been exclu¬ 
sively reserved for the Muslims. For the 
first time, Hindu and Muslim children sat 
hide by side studying in the same schools 
and colleges. The Emperor took considera¬ 
ble pains to see that a comprehensive and 

liberal education was imparted to his sons 
and grandsons. Female education was not 
neglected. Ooucretc measures were taken 
not only to foster literature, but also to get 
the indigenous Sanskrit classical works, like 
the Iiamayana, the Mahabharata, the Atharva 
\ r «da, the Lilavati, the Tajak, the Pancha 
Tantra etc., translated into Persian for the 
benefit of the Muslims. After the Indian 
tradition and that of Vikramadilva Chandra 
Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty, Akbar 
gathered learned men, irrespective of caste 
or creed, from all corners of his dominion 
and rewarded thorn handsomely. Besides 
patronage to literary men, Akbar took per¬ 
sonal care in the collection of works on a 
variety of subjects in the Imperial Library. 
Music reached a high level of excellence 
under the leadership of Miyaa Tansen under 
the patronage of the Great Mogul. Akbar 
loved building, and like a cultured prince, 
he possessed an excellent taste in art. As 
many as seventeen first rate artists, both 
Hindus and Muslims, were in constant atten¬ 
dance at the Court, and their works, namely, 
the buildings at Fatepur Sikri, (specially its 


Bulwand Darwaza) and the tomb of 
Humayun, received universal admiration. 
In the domains of music, painting and art 
and architecture, Hindus andlMuslims borro¬ 
wed from each other, each enriching the 
work of the other. 

In 1586-87, an order was passed prohibit¬ 
ing second marriage unless the first one had 
proved barren. This was followed by another 
which prohibited that widows wishing to re¬ 
marry, should not be forbidden. A third one 
forbade a Hindu woman, who had not consum¬ 
mated marriage, from becoming a Sati. Akbar 
took strong exception to a woman being 
forcibly made a Sati. Though a voluntary 
Sati was permissible, instructions were given 
to all the Kotwals that they should not suffer 
a widow to be burnt against her inclination. 
When the unwilling widow of Jaimal, a cousin 
of Raja Bhagwan Das, was pressed to follow 
the precedent custom by her relatives, Akbar 
on hearing the matter, decided to intervene 
and rushed to the spot just in the nick of 
of time, and had those, who were forcing the 
widow, arrested. The widow of Birbhadra, 
the son of Raja Ram Chandra, desired to be 
a Sati, but Akbar persuaded her not to throw 
away her life, as she had children, who needed 
her maternal care. 

In 1590-91, on the question of intercom- 
munal marriages, Akbar issued a decree that 
if a Hindu woman fell in love with a Muslim 
and changed her religion to marry him, she 
should be taken away from him and returned 
to her family, with its Muslim counter-part 
to the same effect. The Emperor had not 
much faith in the custom of circumcision, and 
forbade circumcision in the case of boys 
below the age of twelve. Realising the im¬ 
practicability of total prohibition, the 
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Emperor made a compromise by permitting 
wine only to those Tor whom flu* doctor cer¬ 
tified it .is necessary. A u attempt seems to 
liav- bc#*u madr towards chocking Hie evil of 
prostitution in the capital by segregating the 
fallen women outside rt ho city i*i ipiarlf.rs, 
known as ‘Baitan purahk In order that the tribe 
of beggars did not constitute a nuisance to 
tbe genet al public, the Emperor established 
dormitories called 'Khair pura’ for the Mus¬ 
lims, ‘Dharm pu*V for the Hindus and 
'Jogi purr.’ for the Jogis, where free food was 
served to them at the c,Onf nf the State. 
Inspito of 1 lie I' laniic injunction to the con¬ 
trary, gambling became so widely prevalent, 
specially among tbe nobility, that Akbar, as 
a practical monarch, was compelled to recog¬ 
nise ik n:id tried to bring if. under control 
by ceiiirg up a Scale Bank, which gave 
loans to (he pNyore, and levied fixed charges 
on the pa me. 


Tiup#iti<*«t w’-th the existing evils that 
had crept into society, botli Muslims and 
non Mu Jims, and realising that the only 
solution behind them was tradition,Akbar left 
no atone unturned to accelerate the pace of 
reform by decrees after decrees. Such a large 
number of regulations were promulgated 
touching almost all facets of life and 
in fuich rapid .succession that the 
re actionaries of the orthodox Muslim 
coterie, headed by Badauni, felt to 
their annoyance that the world of theocratic 
monopoly was giving way to a new world of 
modernism. The measures that Akbar intro¬ 
duced remind one of the modern system of 
excise rules, the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act and marriage laws, the Municipal control 
of problems, such as, prostitution, beggary, 
and the early attempts made by the British 


administrators to prevent the custom of Sati. 
In Ins attempts to rejuvenate society, as was 
his policy of religious toleration, the Emperor 
was far ahead of his contemporaries, both 
here and in the Western World. 

In the domain of religious evolution, it 
can b*' fairly claimed , for Akbar that he 
emancipated India from the thraldom of an 
exotic opprep-nivo minority religion, and ex¬ 
tricated her from the damps of theocracy. 
TTis liberal outlook sought to build a compo¬ 
site Indian Nation out of Hindus and Muslims, 
but hi- lib' ml policy w«s more or less pursued 
by hi* imiindiatc successors Jahangir and 
Shah Johan. Akbar built up such, a system 
that the r.ble imbecile Jahangir could reign 
for 2 C : years \vith bot'T *■, of wine, meat and 
the charms of Nurjahuu. Shah Julian had 
two facets • one of liberalism, represented 
by Dura, and the other of orthodoxy, represen¬ 
ted by Aurnng/.eb, but tactful as he was, he 
did not disturb the system of Akbar in essen¬ 
tials. The unfortunate Dara Sekob, the 
eldest son and the heir apparent of Shah 
Johan, seems to have become the logical 
culmination of the liberal policy of his illus¬ 
trious great grand father in welding the 
Hindus and the Muslims into a nation. Had 
Dara succeeded to his father, the history of 
India might have been different, but he was 
cut short in the war of succession, which 
came in the wake of the serious illness of 
Shah Jahan in 1657. The Muslim orthodoxy 
in the Court supported the cause of the 
puritanic Aurangzeb, whose narrow anti- 
Hindu policy, due to his unmitigated reli¬ 
gious bigotry of the Sunni brand, ultimately 
led to the collapse of the Mogul Empire, fthe 
seed of which was sown and nurtured by the 
liberal and secular policy *of Akbar. . When 
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his European contemporaries, like Elizabeth 
I of England, Philip II of Spain, and Henry 
IV of France, were cutting one another’s 
throat on the score of Catholicism versus 
Protean!ism, Akbar heard the tenets of 
all reiigions, namely, Hinduism, Tslam, Zooras- 
trianism, Jainism and Christianity from 
their respective protagonists, and perfect 
religious toleration and peace prevailed in 
lii^- wide kingdom. Among the rulers of 
his time, the great Mogul ranks as the fore¬ 
most for having honestly endeavoured in the 
ocean of fanaticism and intolerance, prevalent 
in the antccnth century, to fate together the 
different clabM u - of Life subji cts bv bonds of 


a common citizenship and to establish a 
secular State, If he'did not succeed in that 
great adventure for his all-round activities 
described above, it was not duo to want of 
efforts ori his part, but partly because the 
conception was too novel yet, and probably 
lie could not accelerate the march of events, 
and mainly because of the complete reversal 
of his wholesome policy by his orthodox 
great grandson Aurangzeb by adopting and 
implementing a narrow anti-Hindu policy 
Which eventually led to the gradual decline 
and fall of the Mogul empire, the magnifi¬ 
cent. edifice created by Akbar. 

( To be continued ) 
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it burner of scientific management 
to pul/l/r adminhttation 


'Hu* impoitain t* of scientific management 
ami it' tel vai.ee l«* public administration has, 
»»f lyl»\ started mei\ini* special attention in the 
o«uutiv 'Hie JYagnihalti Study Team on Per¬ 
sonnel Administration appointed by the Adminis- 
ttalive Ib fnm s ('ommis'-ion liu* recommended 
the constitution of a new service for maiming 
high 7/7 line. 1 ml and police making positions to be 
railed Civil Service of India or Federal Service 
of !**■'!.«:. 1 <d>\i»‘ii'h in making this suggestion, 
the Team miht have felt that the current tasks of 
public admihi-tralion icquite application of 
scientific management in a manner which the 
c\istin;: im umht nl~ <d the administrative service 
arc uni able to pnnid*-. 

In her addi*..— i«» the Iasi r■onvoeation of the 
Indian Marne:, m* r.t lolitut*- at Ahmedabad, 
the Trim'* Minhl* i emphasized the need for 
repla»ing the static attitude of the administrator 
with the d\mimic one u[ the manager. The 
eonlurf la.ecen mana“emeiit and administration 

al* > drawn Di . C D. Ut-lmiukh in his 
Svdenbam College of Ctmsnvicc and Economics 
Uolden Memorial l.n»ure <>i 1%7.-’ The eoneern 
for intrndu* ing -cieMlifie management in public 
administration is. not confined to thi> country 
alone. The Fulton Committee in Britain which 
roc* ntlv j(ported on the Civil Service’* there, also 
felt that few * i\il wnanK ol the* administrative 
class actually saw themselves as Managers, i.c. as 
r*tspon w iMr for «»rgani«alion, diiling, staffing, 
planning the progiess of woik, >elting standards 
of attainment and measuring results, reviewing, 
procedures ami quantifying different courses of 
action, because they were not adequately trained 


as Managers. TIkv, therefore, recommended a 
*!< liberate policv »>f training in management for 
"bi<h management courses should be introduced 
tit tin* Civil S*r\i* ** t’ollci**- to be -of up. 


The Freiu li author Servan-Sehreiber, the 
aulhoi of tin* famous b-mk 'The American 
(. Kdlen-e* r«*lcd that tin- Anii v ican dominance 
i»; Er-ropt an biobic^ h v- io hr attrbuted not to 
Illume hut t» tin* oigaui**«ilion (I mnnnimrinl 
; /leafs. The iii.irk»‘d American -upet irmly in tin 1 
at’ci ha- eiiabled iliem to manage European 
«■ e*i»n " with Europe,ii’ fiiuixr. To quote him, 
“What Aui’iica has dune m to change the entire 
i one* pt .<f < ulliiie. the values of civilisation 

The m u Vuieri* an culture i> t-tpamsation nf 
tu f ei.is. 111!' \merit .ms ot«atiise intelligence t-o 


tli.it it crcilc-. 'fli! v have an industrial and 
seieMific man.v'cmcul niatfgv. I lull is real 
ciili'iire." “American superioritv is not basically 
money but method —industrial structure, forcsight- 
ed vision and unified command. 5 ’ 4 


II —-Semantics and suhstuiiLC oj management and 
puhlic administration 


Thought- sin k as these have made it extremely 
mipoilanf for us in India to consider in a 
fundamental wav the question of relationship 
he! ween scientific management and public 
administration. Text-books on public adminis¬ 
tration or on management have provided 
definitions of the two subjects. Unfortunately, 
however, there is no uniformity in definitions. 
While some tend to consider management and 
administration as identical others have taken 
the vi« w that management is broader than 
administration while still others have felt that 
administration is broader than management. 

There are as many definitions of tfie 
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terms Management and Administration as 
authors on the subject. A recent issue of the 
“Management Perspectives,' 5 the Busy Executive’s 
Magazine oi’the All India Management Association, 
ijuoles Dr. Joseph E. Faraday a9 saying 
‘the Concise Oxford Dictionary (V Edition) 
define .Management as Trickery : and ‘deceit¬ 
ful contrivance’.*’ The British Institute of 
Management recently invited definitions of the 
word. Among those selected as valuable were— 
“the organisation, control and coordination of 
pei-omirl and processes to produce optimum 
result' : "l he profession responsible to society 
loi ill'* opt mi am use oj resources — men, money 
and materials','' “balani cd unity of efforts to 
a* hit\e optimum utilisation oi resourres to give 
economic jnolil whikl maintaining group 
liannony • "the achievement of major objective 
b\ making optimum use. o! tin* policies, polentiali- 
lies and aims of other people.’’ E.F.L. Brech 
idlet^ “icsposisihle io/ judgment and decision in 
eflei li \ el\ planmni. and controlling operations 
ton aids kn *\\ n objectives attained through 
1 Jjico’nl cooperation of the personnel concerned.” 

in 1)is j»*i;rni lecture* on ‘Management and 
Administration' Di. Deslunukh has dealt with 
the definitions oi the terms management and 
administration in which he has considered the 
trim management to hr broader than the term 
administration, lie said “it is not easy concep¬ 
tually to distinguish administration from 
management. In my view administration is 
subsumed within management. Whatever the 
complexities of the managed enteiprise, including 
the political, administration refers to the implemen¬ 
tation of policy end, while management includes 
in addition the formulation of policy as well as 
control and direction•* 

Dr. Deshmukh’s understanding, however, seems 
to be exactly opposite to some other versions 
where administration is considered to be the 
broader trim ami management a somewhat 
narrower concept. Thus the great British 
management expert Oliver Sheldon, author of 
Philosophy of Management (1923), has provided 
the following definitions of administration and 


management. <! “Administration is the function in 
industry concerned in the determination of 
corporate policy ; the coordination of finance, 
production and distribution ; the settlement of the 
compass o! the organisation and the 
ultimate control of execution, ” On the 
othei band “Management proper is the function 
in industry concerned in the execution of policy 
within the limits* set up by administration and 
the employment of the organisation for the 
particular objects set before it.” "Thus adminis¬ 
tration determines the organisation ; management 
Uses it. Administration defines the goal ; manage¬ 
ment >tlives tuwaids it. : “ Clearly it is the function 
of die top stnntme of the management hier- 
aiehy whi«h is inferred to by Sheldon as 
Administration 

Pi of. Ilaiman, author of “Professional 
Management”*, also considers administration as 
broader than management—‘‘Administration means 
the overall determination of policies , the setting up 
ntajoi objectives, die identifying of the general , 
purpose, the laying down of the broad pro- • 
grammes, measuring projects and so forth.” 
Management, huwcx cr, means essentially the 
executive function , the active promotion of 
human effort*, getting tilings done. “One could 
.-as dial administration, in and large, is more 
determinative whereas management by and large 
is essentially executive,” Since administration 
is considered as broader ihan management, the 
higher we go in the hieiauhy die more limt 
will hr spent on administrative activity and les: 
in management activity. 

Taking these different definitions of adminis 
lration or management into acount it seems futil 
to go on making semantic difference between th 
terms management and administration. Froi 
poliev making to execution there is a continuum c 
action which is subsumed under the term of eitht 
administration or management. Both could l 
defined as “the function of getting things dot 
through people and directing the efforts * 
individuals towards a common objective.” 

The definition of the term administration 
management attempted above would uuderli 




their universal character. In this writers on 
administration or management would seem to 
agree. Thus Dr. Deshmukii in his lectures cited 
above sa\s 'management is at the centre of all 
human affairs-—from family, tribe and nation 
as well as scheme, project and enterprise— 
whether in I he field of commerce and industry 
or of social service.” 8 

Its principal aspects are formulation of 
policy and its implementation for the attainment 
in an optimum manner of slated ends in the 
shape of service and product. Long back 
Socrates obsened that "whatever a man may 
provide, he will, if In* needs what he needs and 
is able to pi ovule it, be a good President whether 
he has the direction of a chorus, a family, a 
city or an army." Ptof. Haiman says “Manage¬ 
ment piinciples have universal application. A 
Manager well-versed in his profession can 
without muili difliculty manage any kind of 
undertaking. The Manager uses the same 
managerial skills and principles in each 
managerial profession. It is of no importance if 
the enterprise be a business venLure, a charitable 
or fraternal organisation or a government 
agency. 

While thus the principles of administration 
or management might lx* universal, their 
application in the public affairs may not be 
identical to that in the spheie of private enter¬ 
prise. It would, therefore, be possible to 
meaningfully talk of a special branch of adminis¬ 
tration known as public administration which can 
\>e distinguished from business management. 

This distinction is of particular significance 
tt the historical context. There has been a longer 
list or y of public administration as such, than 
he history of the evolution of scientific manage- 
nent. Though text-hooks on administration are 
jrepared to trace the. origin of management to 
he Bible, it has been universally acknowledged that 
die science of management as is now studied in 
She academic institutions is, in the main a 20th 
feontury growth. Indeed Henry Fayol’s 
^Administration, Industrial and General ” first 

i ’' 7 

^Wished in 1916 in French and rendered in 


English in 1925, is considered to be the first 
systematic treatise on management. 10 

Even if one were to consider Fredrick 
Taylor as the father of scientific management, 
the dale of the origin of management can be 
pushed hack no further than the year 1903 when 
Taylor published his hook on “Shop Manage¬ 
ment/’ One might consider 1 he works of Fayol 
and Taylor as the culmination of numerous 
wiiters and thinkers starting from Prof. Babbage 
in England whose book "On the Economy of 
Machinery and Manufacture" was printed in 
1832. Even tlxn it is quite obvious that manage¬ 
ment had necessarily to follow and could neve* 
have preceded the advent of industrial revolution, 
because it is only thereafter that private manage¬ 
ment on a large scale requiring -organised effort 
emerged anti provided a basis for systematisation 
of the principles of management as applied to 
business. On the other hand, organised manage¬ 
ment of public affairs through the agency of the 
Slate has had a long chequered history. The 
State or organised secular authority responsible 
for defence from external aggression and 
maintenance of domestic peace and law and order, 
had necessarily to undertake large scale operations 
whose analysis already provided the rudiments of 
public administration. Since the State, from its 
very inception, had to depend on the military for 
the exercise of its coercive authority, it ia mot 
surpri-ing that the rnilitaiy organisation provided 
the first principles of administration as also of 
management. The State, the law. the government, 
the various public authorities, the military, the 
police, the fiscal authorities—all these public 
organisations were concerned with management 
and administration long before they became the 
concern of private enterprise. Historically, there¬ 
fore, the evolution of public administration can be 
very clearly differentiated from that -of business 
management and could be traced from a much 
earlier period. 

The distinction between public administration 
and business management is, however, not merely 
historical. There is a material difference- 
environmental and otherwise—betwee# the 
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The basic difference, of course, is as regards the —ah responsibilities of public administration fall 
ultimate objective towards which the group effort in this category. These characteristic features 
has to be organised and managed. Whereas the «f the content of public administration provide 
objective of public administration, is the constraints to the application of scientific manage- 
“public good” (howsoever it be defined at any merit. 

particular point of time), that of private enterprise Thirdly, ihe mechanics of public administra* , 
is the maximisation of the profits. While profits lion is also bound fo differ substantially from that ' 
are tangible and easily quantifiable, public of private business enterprise. Public administra* 
good is always intangible and elusive of defini- tion, as one author has rightly pointed out, can be ; 
tion, depending among other things on the looked upon, on one band, as a process and on , 


nature and purpose of the State and the govern¬ 
ment in power. No doubt democratic govern- 


tlie other as politics. 11 

It is true that business administration 


ments have necessarily to define public good in a l so 1° function within the framework of laWv 
terms of the ‘largest good of the largest number.’ Ihit much of public administiution has necessn ; 
But the trouble with this formula is that its ar ‘J> lo be in terms of giving effect to the public 1 
concrete expiession, in any given case, is always as embodied in the law passed by the 
shrouded in some amount of ambiguity. What legislature. In one sense, therefore, public ' 


administration is the execution of law r . Articles 
of law rather than principles of scientific V 
management are likely to he preponderant 
i/i the allairs of public administration. 

[To be continued 
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is good for one group in the society may not he 
so for another group and there is no arithmetic 
formula for comparing the sectional welfare of 
different groups. Public; administration has, 
therefore, necessarily to be concerned about 
the weighing of the consequences of administra¬ 
tive action in terms of its impact on different 
groups of people or sections of society. This 
gives central importance in public administra¬ 
tion to factors which are intangible and some¬ 
times subjective. It has to lake note of operations 
of lobbies or pressure groups and exercise of 
public opinion from which management of private 
enterprises can afford to be isolated. Forced to 
Operate iti an environment charged with subjective 
factors and emotions, management of public 
affairs cannot always manage to remain as 
scientific as it would be in a purely private 
Enterprise . 

Secondly, public administration seeks to 
Serve public good through provision of services 

.and goqds which are not necessarily marketable in 10. Conscious of the pioneering nature ^ 
character nor are they divisible and capable of his contribution Fayol deplored that ' • 
individual enjoyment. Maintenance of peace and existed no generally accepted theory of xnanageEl 
ft^juiHky; defence from external aggression, ment. 

law and judiciary, or 11. Sec "Harold Stein’s Introduction ,; m 

^V^;.^wi|truction of roads,and communications, “Public Administration and Policy Development? 

Progress —A Case l»ook~H#rcourt, Brace &„ World, 1952, 


1. As reported in “Statesman”—Calcutta, 
April 30, 1968. 

2. “Management & Public. Administration’ 7 

-—New Trends. ■ /’ 

3. As reported in London 
June 27, 1968. 

4. “Time"—July 12, 1%8. 

5. Deshinukh op. e.it. P.3. 

6. (Quoted in G.P. 

Groundwoik of Management, Nature, Develop-^ 
ment and 'trends”—P.34. 
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7. Then Haiman—“Professional Maha^J 

ment—Theory and Piaclice” Eurasia Publishing 
House (P) Ltd., 1966, P.15. ' : 

8. Deshmukh op. cit. P.2. 

9. Haiman op.cit, P.20 
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Nathalie Sarraute is both a critic and novelist. 

5 h« has the acumen of the critic and the 

psychological sensitivity of the accomplished tharacte » to expose their most private selv 
lovelist. This is particularly evident in her essays ^‘esque a “d distorted acts of hatred and love, 
;ollected as The Age of Suspicion. The book reveals of i ,ride and humllit > • Hypersensitive to others’ 

aer awareness of the novel both as an artistic craft r, I ,inio '* aIld feeli "^ towards thera > Hostoycvsky’s 
and as a means of communicating “psychological ‘Varactors are forced to see themselves as others 

reality”. Mine Sarraute’s basic tenets are not far see ,hem > ,hus beoolnin S ^isembmlied “state of 

removed from those of Jean Paul Sartre, who tonsciousness ” whith re § ister ever > submer 8 ed 

contributed a preface to her first novel, Portrait oj ' v ™ lion in their audience - Consequently, as Mme 

o Man I nkncuv. Sartre’s conception of la : ' anau,e P olnU oul > lhesc characters let their 

_ • / .1 a u if • j- v , personalities become mcic masks which they 

mauvaise joi , that half-conscious dishonesty 1 3 

.1 . , j , . . x j .... j change at will to win the love of others, 

that leads people to accept bortowed attitudes ° 

instead ot exercising their freedom, is close to Mine Sarraute notes that one example of 

her view that most ‘characters” are a simplifies unalteviated despair (scene in Notes from Under - 
riotf iu comparison with the raw material -of ground) paved the way for the entire work of 
psychological reality from which they are drawn. Kafka and all the “existential novelists.” Histori- 
But it cannot be said that Mme Sarraute owes oally, Kafka’s tales grew out of this single image 


anything to Sartre or that she started from a 
philosophical attitude and wrote her novels to 
exemplify it. Saitre is an Existentialist, whereas 
the is not. Most probably -die looks upon Sartre’s 
committed writings as a mistake, as a crude 
mtuiipulation of ready-made counters, the concept 
of Existentialist freedom operating only in the 
manipulation, when it should be used instead to 
break down the counters into a truer representa¬ 
tion of life. 

In her longest essay, “From Dostoyevsky to 
Kafka”, Mme Sarraute defines the tradition of the 
psychological novel to which she belongs. Her 
few discerning comments on Dostoyevsky, Kafka, 
Proust, Joyce and Camus incisively pinpoint their 
characteristic concerns and techniques and also 
indicate the direction in which her own fiction 
lias moved, , . \ - ; ', 




of un alleviated despair. His characters try 
desperately to establish contact with the external 
Acrid of society ; but Kafka’s concept of “contact” 
is both less ambitious and more unachievable than 
Dostoyevsky’s. Because Kafka’s characters desirg 
only to present a respectable exterior to the world, 
they systematically discard their personalities 
(his last protagonist is only a “K”, his own initial)" 
and reduce themselves to mere objects in order 
to make it easier for others to define and accept 
them. But this willful destruction of identity leads 
inevitably to a world of absolute inhumanity or 
in Mme Sarraute’s moving phrase, of "o* ne* 
pas-comprendre definitif et total. 1 ' 

Like Robbe-Grillet, Mme Sarraute is scornful 
of . “traditional novel” and suspicious of 
“characters” in the novel. A character t tr«4 
tionally, was an entity with a 
certain recurrent features 




him from the. inside with divine omniscience, hut hydrogen atoms, or fundamental particles. 
Both procedures arc now inadequate; to harden or whatever the scientists now say the world is 
the character into a finished, definable unit is made up of—supposing these ultimate units 
just as impossible as to claim to know what goes were paintable. Why Mrae Sarraute wants to go 
on inside him. No character can be finished, as far down as this and why she think truth is 
since the process of living is perpetual psychology universal at that level, she does not expiate, 
cal newness, whether it is accepted as such or not. Since Mme Sarraute.is primarily interested in 
Two people together in a room ate not two the subjective/objective fabric of life, she might 
characters hut a flickering interchange of be said to he more of a poet than a novelist, 
impressions, a double series of tropisms. At the Tropisins is a collection of twenty-four very 
same time, the writer is not (rod, nor is lie a short “prose-poems”. What is a tropism ? A 
super-psychologist ; he does not explain, he. tropism according to the dictionary, is the 
describes. Why should he bother to break up what response of an organism to a stimulus. Mme 
he knows of his own nature into separate frag- Sarraute is aware of the fact that our mental 
men Is and pretend that each fragment is a separate life- is made up of masses of infinitesimal move- 
ehaiarter ? His function is rather, to describe ments, many of which, perhaps even most of 
a field of perception of which his own subjec- which, have spent themselves or become blurred, 
tivily and .other people’s objectivity are inter- with others, lief ore we have had time to be fully 
connected incidents, perpetually reading to each aware of them or 1o put a name to them. She is 
other like those plant-animals on the floor of the concerned with the subterranean feelings and 
sea that live in a state of tremulous intimacy with thoughts on the outermost fringe of consciousness 
their habitat (Mme Sarraute is constantly using which gives truth and significance to our surface 
imagery involving tentacles and antennae.) lives. She explicates in detail this area of 

Mme Sarraute praises Virginia Woolf and psychology. She defines this area as that : 

Ivy Compton-Burnett. They saw the stuff of life “immense profusion of sensations, image*, 

as a kind of unbroken and animate web, full of sentiments, memories, impulses, little larval 
shifting light ; and they evolved a form of actions that no inner language can convey, that 
dialogue which produces a sensation of Yeality jostle Tine another on the threshold of conscious- 
because it is the voice of subjective/objective sues*, gather together in compact groups and 
truth floating between the characters. Mme loom up all of a sudden, then immediately fall * 
Sarraute even argues that most permanent part -of apart, combine otherwise and reappear in new - 
Dostoyevsky and Proust is not their character- form ; while unwinding inside us, like the ' 
drawing, since the characters, she says, already ribbon that conies clattering from a telescriptor ; 
have a rather dated look, but their rendering of slot, is an uninterrupted flow of words.” /; 

the basic psychological fabric from which the To present this “uninterrupted flow of V 
characters emerge. Paradoxically enough for words”, the has developed a new form of dialogue;; I 

>nc who is obsessed with the idea that it i9 the one which discards all conventions of indentation*/, 
futy of literature to be “original”, Mme Sarraute colon and quotation mark, as well as the./, 
leenis to believe that the most original literature cumbersome “he said” of the nineteenth-century :> 
vhich strikes down to this fundamental reality, novel and the even more awkard dialogue / 
evfeals a kind of undifferentiated material repetitions or stilted introductions of Claudel-.- 
common to all individuals, “a new unanimism”, Simon. Instead, she uses only the sparsest l 
t^. she calls it. To use another image from punctuation : dashes or line spaces to indicate ■ 
Mlfetitffc if’ateost as if an artist were to delve change in speaker or interruption of thought and - 

. into the truth of .material three dots to record transitions from the spoken 
Jfcf •JMhe unspoken thoughts of the speaker or an 
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amplification of the previous thought. She never 
allows a third petson 01 an omniscient narrator 
to‘interrupt or analyze the dialogue—her conversa¬ 
tions flow smoothly and quickly, carefully paced 
by her supple style. 

\ 

* 

This new foim, of dialogue, which she did 
not perfect until The Planetarium, is described in 
“What Birds See” as : “A technique that might 
succeed in plunging the reader into the stream of 
these subterranean dramas of which Proust only 
had time to obtain a rapid aerial view, and 
concerning which he observed and reproduced 
nothing hut the broad motionless lines. This 
technique would give the reader the illusion of 
repeating these actions himself, in a more clearly 
aware, more orderly, distinct and foreeful manner 
than he can do in life, without losing that element 
of indetermination, of opacity and mystery that 
one's own action always have for the one who 


daily routines. Here it is nothing new. I wotyfit 
say that just as telling fragments of the same 
hind, written without any references to “tropisms”, 
could he culled from a number of traditional) 
sensitive novels : from those of Colette, for 
-instance. It is true that Colette like Virginia 
Woolf, often overwrites, whereas Mme Sarraute 
is too honest ever to do so, but when Colette and 
Virginia Woolf are good, they seem to be saying 
more in the same space. t 

With Portrait of a Man Unknown, which 
Sailre called “an anti-novel which reads like a 
detective story’’ Mine Sarraule’s intentions are 
clearer. The narrator, an anonymous “l”, tries 
desperately to penetrate the motivations and 
characters of the alternately rough and charming 
father and his “hypersensitive” daughter who live 
in his apartment-house. The elderly man 
(supposed to be her father) has some of the 
characteristics of a miser ; he fusses about the 


lives them. ” 

How *atisfartoiily Mme Sairaute trans¬ 
formed thi> critical, analytical ideal into fictional 
reality only a reading of her most recent novels 
can demonstrate. Her four novels both illustrate 
her critical dicta and reflect the increasing 
subtlety and sureness of her understanding of 
this new area of psychological fiction. 

Tropisms, her earliest volume, consisting of 
casual talks between ladies in La tea room, of 
insignificant conversations between a decrepit 
old man and a polished little girl, is a clever 
series of sketches, somewhat between AIoysi us 

Betrand’s so-called prose poems and Henri 

■ * 

Jjpnnier’s reproductions of pointless conversations 
among vulgar individuals in his early, and much 
jmore realistic, Scenes Parisiennes. Mme Sarraute 
probes the psychic lives of those nouveaux 
bourgeoise women who have moved from the 

country to a Paris apartment. Since she confines 
herself to a single social class, she can treat the 
psychology of all these women as one mind and 
fcjjow how the innermost thoughts of each reflect 
^notions of all. Flickering from one mind to 
Another, she grasps those ..‘“tropisms” which 
^rize these women’s response to their; 


things his daughter takes away from his flat, and 
about her inability to live on her allowance. She, 
for her part, seems to be trying to avoid 
the narrator. One or two passages clarify into 
recognisable episodes : for instance, the father 
has a quarrel with his daughter and locks her 
out of his flat, and at the end the book emerges 
into the light of common day when the daughter 
becomes engaged to a commanding positivistic 
man, who is presumably meant to be a caricature 
of bourgeois definiteness and efficiency. He 
>teamrollcrs through the flurried uncertainties of 
the narrator, the father and the girl, and the 
reader is thankful to see him do so. Has Mme 
Sarraute drawn a bourgeois character ? There is 
a rhythm of spoken French but the perspective is 
missing. Who is the narrator ? What is his point 
of view ? Why does the story need to be told 
through the medium of his anonymous con*, 


sciousness f 


Martereau too has a narrator. He is & 
delicate young man living in his uncleV household, : 
again in the Paris bourgeois setting. The narrate?- 
poses his own affectionate response® to J| 


, .... 

against his Uncle’s suspicions end ms £ 


concern (perhaps ,; 




define the essence of this man. He succeeds only 
v i.n destroying his own relationship with Martereau 
without ever discovering the truth of the man’s 
character. Mme Sarraute captures the unspoken 
nuance of social encounters, the delicate plots and 
counterplots. 

The “characters" in The Planetarium are only 
named consciousnesses, each speaking in the first 
person, “each rotating in his own orbit until a 
sudden collision throws him into contact with 
.another and slirs his submerged thoughts, and 
feelings into rapid turmoil". There is no 
narrator. There are three main characters : 
an elderly aunt, Alain and Germaine. Those 
three persons constitute the basic pattern of 
the novel. It i* not the social situations which 
make up the novel’s texture, however, hut the 
sensations aroused within the characters when 
they collide. The story line, is simple. An 
eMerly aunt is living alone in a large fiat. Her 
nephew, Alain, who is living with his wife in a 
small fiat, would like to exchange it for the 
aunt's large one. Alain wants to impress 
Germaine, a society lady who is at the same 
time a writer. Alain and the aunt are^ both weak 
characters, whose moods oscillate wildly. In 
the end. Alain and his wife got the flat and 
Germaine comes to visit them there. 

Wo should note two points concerning this 
novel : style and aullior's obsession with objects. 
Mme Sarraute is a master of spoken French. The 
words flow smoothly hut beneath are hidden 
depths of half-grapsed, often inarticulate desires 
and fears. She (Mme Sarraute) suggest? these, 
barely conscious movements with a slight nuance. 


emotions centre on material objects. The wooden 
door is discussed at length in the novel. 
Flaubert’s elaborate paragraph on Charles 
Bo vary’s cap, or Balzac's minute account of the 
Pension Vauquer in Le Pere Goriot or even 
Proust’s variations on the hawthorn hushes, are 
outstripped by Mme Sarraute’* treatment of 
the door, which assumes the importance of a 
character in the novel. But Mme Sarraute’s 
obsession with “the object" is not quite the same 
as that of Robbe-Grillet. He define? objects with 
pseudo-frigidity in order to emphasise the mind’s 
alienation from the material universe, or he uses 
certain objects as “objective correlative” (T.S.. 
Eliot’?, expression), i.e. as supports, or reference- 
point*, for emotions that they do not, properly 
speaking, symbolise. Mme Sarraute's objects 
are obvioudy meant to be futile receptacles for 
all the anguish of living. The elderly aunt, and 
then Alain, worry about the door because their 
minds arc incapable of posing any metaphysical 
problem. 

The Golden Fruits is her latest book. It 
breaks rather new ground, although still remain¬ 
ing within the same Parisian milieu. The hero 
(can we call it a hero ?) is a new literary work , 
that has just appeared. Mme Sarraute traces the . 
various reaction? to this book. The impression 
conveyed is that no one has really understood it ; 
the book is a record of changing reactions “which 
arc more or less irrelevant and indicative of the 
tropisms of the public in it* relations with itself, 
rather than of any critical appreciation.” 

Mme Sarraute’s deft parodies of literary 
jargon and “fashion" plus an occasional * 


a fleeting metaphor, an underdeveloped suggestion 
and, very rarely, an image as developed as the 
surrealist description of natives stalking their 
victims, in the jungle which evokes the sensation 
of terror with which Aunt Berthe awaits the 
loss of her apartment. Her style so deftly 
captures the dimly perceived pattern or our 
innermost dives that « we> too, echo the final 
"Alain and Germaine... 

really, a bit like that.” 
ob«»sed with objects. . ..Even 




psychological insight into the mentality of the . 
connoisseur make this an interesting novel foti \ 
“ litterateurs But this is a flaw. The flaw riia^bi, ; ; 
that tnc nature of the work (The Golden 
is never suggested, even by implication, and so .w£f> 
can hardly judge how appropriate or inappro^f- 
priate the reaction? are. ' ‘J':S 

, v l ’» 

It will be clear that I have the admiration ?; 
for Nathalie -Sarraute but I feel that a genuine* 
impulse, valid within a limited field, is generalised/, 
into a system ; this generalisation palls oil the 
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reader. One critic has said, of course 1 , that “the 
boringness of the ‘New Novel’ is a feature of its 
authenticity' 1 . The traditional novelists tried to 
entertain, to cut out the dull parts and even 
attempted to present the boring people in an 
amusing way. But the New Novelists do not cheat 
in this way. The boringness of their writing is 
meant to cm respond exactly to the boringness of 
existence. I do not agree. I donot subscribe to the 
view that the New Novelists deliberately or actively 
intend to bore. Mme Sarraute speaks of the 
expression of artistic truth as being exciting. 
How can boredom be exciting ? Moreover, I 
donot believe that the aim of ait is simply to 
reproduce the boringness of life. Then what is 
the need of art ? Life itself would suffice. 

“All art is, of course, a stylisation” and if it 


is so, absolute realism is impossible. The stylisa- 
tion may be unsatisfactory and rather wearisome; 
it may leave out something essential. I think it is 
the case with the New Novelists. It is possible 
that my response is untutored (because I am a 
vulgar reader) but 1 can not help feeling that 
these novels lack “a shape’. The shape may be 
organic but it is essentia! for a work of art. By 
shape, I donot mean an old-fashioned “plot” but 
the “aesthetic shape” which reflects the sensibility 
of the artist. Mme Sarraute’s attempt to catch 
the tiniest movements of the sensibility of all 
the time seems to involve a destruction of 
perspective. According to Robbe-Grillel, “a writer 
is someone who has nothing to say. I have my 
suspicion that Mme Sarraute has something to say 
but is not saying it fully. 



EMPIRE OF THE NEW NABOBS 


( Continued from previous issue ) 
mm XL K. GHOSH 


The English daily “Hindusthan Standard'’ 
in its Calcutta edition of 19th May 1967, 
published undor the heading Calcutta Com¬ 
pany in Foreign Exchange Case the follow¬ 
ing : 

“The case against Messrs McLeod & Co. 
Ltd., Calcutta, and three,, persons, G. K. 
Navalakha, Kishori Lai Gocnka and Ba'dri 
Prasad Saraf, on Charges of Conspiracy and 
uader the Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act in connection with the import of 1,350 
tons of jute worth Ri. 20 lakhs, from Thai¬ 
land during I960, came up before Mr. K. 
J. Hen Gupta, Chief Presidency Magistrate 
Calcutta. 


“According to the Central Bureau of 
Investigation, Government of India, McLeod 
and Company, through Saraf purchased the 
jute in Thailand and imported it into India 
in four instalments in pursuance of cons¬ 
piracy to misuse a portion of the foreign 
exchange granted to the Company by the 
Reserve Bank of India." 

“Investigation was started following the 
seizure of some documents from the posses¬ 
sion of the accused Navalakha, on his arri¬ 
val from Bangkok at Dumdum Airport in 
December last, the Customs Officer said. 
He added that earlier in October last copies 
letter and a cablegram, both sent by 
' iroip Bangkok to Mr* C. L. 
Pj^pman of McLeod & Co., were 

U , ,***•’ mconablj 





suspected that Saraf was acting as a ‘banam- 
dar* at Bangkok on behalf of the Com* 
papy. 

“Praying for time for investigation, the 
Police told the Court that more records 
were being callected from abroad. 

“Hearing stands adjourned till June 29. 
Navalakha and Goenka are on bail. The 
warrant issued earlier against Saraf having 
been returned unexecuted a proclamation 
has been issued against him. Saraf is alleged 
to be evading arrest by concealing him¬ 
self in Bangkok." 

There have been from time to time 
searches of the residential buildings and 
business premises of Bajoria-Jalans. Some 
years ago a Bengali youth was killed by a 
gunshot tired from the Jalan pramises on 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, in Calcutta, in broad 
day light. For the time being the police 

,r * • 

showed themselves very active in the matter 
of investigation, but within a short while 
the inevitable curtain was dropped down ; 
by hands unseen by the public and the : 
press people, and the whole affair was for- v 
gotten. 

The general public has the right to Wan* 
dor how big people escape? prosecution 
trials and conviction even after committing/ 
worst crimes in society. It is also vefry 
much puzzling to know that the very big 

• • - f iii 1 ' 

persons whoso names are openly mentioned 
in tiie press in. connection with evasion of 
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taxes, black markets, and even manslaughter 

and equally heinous anti social activities, 

are also publicised as benefactors of and 

donors to funds of the Congress party which 
controls the Governments at the Centre 

and In a number of States. The donations 

and expeuses incidental to acts of patronage 

are invariably debited to the various Com¬ 
panies under management, and the New 

Nabobs reap their harvest and adorn their 

heads with laurels with the blood tears and 

toils of the millions, the labour and staff 

directly in employment under them, the 
customers and the general public who are 

always taxed at higher rates because of 

shortfalls in the earnings of the State. It 

is also not an infrtqaent happening that 

some of our Chief Ministers of States while 
on tour in Switzerland and other cities in 
Europe, Japafi and America, stay in posh 

hotels like Li Salle ; and while so staying 

they are inevitably escorted and surrouded 

by the very big industrialists (also on 
tour on medical grounds ) against whom 

some sort of investigation—either for tax 
evasion, or for unauthorised foreign exchange 

deals, or for some other crimes enlisted in 
the Indian Penal Code—is in progress ! How 

and where from such costly hotel charges 

are paid, and why the Government of India 

releases such huge . amounts in foreign 
Currency for such pleasure-cura-business 

trips of controversial businessmen and 

ministers. 

The Government of India is very 


'cat and mouse game' in the offices of the 

Income Tax Department, hard-earned money 

has to be re-invested, and that is done 
through two kinds of taps : from one tap 

flows the 'white money*, and from the other 
tap comes the 'black money'—black, he- 
cause # this was never disclosed to the tax 
people. Nom-de-plume, non-existent, illu¬ 
sive and hereto-unknown, names and 
addresses are manufactured for this perpose. . 

There is an interesting story that Bajorias 
have found a suitable 'friend* for this pur¬ 
pose. He wa3 introduced as a multi millio¬ 
naire from Pakistan. This friend, an young 
man was sheltered in Bajoria's house in 

Cornwallis Streat, Calcutta. The Jalans with 
whom a family feud was already started, 

did not like the idea of having a multi 

millionaire sheltered in Bajoria house. The 

.young man, it is rumoured, was smuggled 

out and removed to their Guru's secluded 

Ashram at Debra Dan. Widespread searches 

followed as a big slice of wealth of Bajorias' 

'friend' was invested in his name* It was 

subsequently gathered that some sort of 
arrangement was arrived at by and between 

the parties in feud, and the whereabouts of 

the youog man were disclosed ; the young man 

returned to Calcutta. 

The Bajoria*Jalan group, against whom 
charges of tax-evasion were proved, and 
fresh charges were formed from time to 

v * 

time, were getting financial assistance from 
the Central as well as the State Govern* 

v 4 . 1 


anxious to help capital formation go that we 

C&n in a short time live in an affluent 
society. How the process of capital forma¬ 
tion is energised f While promoting a com¬ 
pany, the enterprising promoters must con¬ 
tribute good amount in the initial capital, 


and 'friends and well wishers' are also 
brought in the promoters’ groap. and they 

Also owrtrffroU tMr qnot*. 





meats to the extent, of crores of rupees. 
This assistance was utilised for persons! 
ins by way of transferring the losses of 


companies and firms folly under their owriftf* 
thip to publio Halted eompemei ; under 
their management bat .in, tflHoh,- ttwit^a^ 
(take wm ln«ignificant. 

.■r-i :• 


Current Affairs 


I)e Gaulle, West Europe and Britain 

General de Gaulle gained considerable 
notoriety recently in respectable diplomatic 
circles by his somewhat unprincipled 
attempts at cutting America out of European 
politics and defence plana. Ilia idea that 
Western European defence plans should be 
based on the resources that the countries of 
Western Europe could provide without 
American assistance was admittedly very 
sound and honourable ; but the way he 
wished to lay these ideas before the coun¬ 
tries concerned was tinged with the spirit of 
a cunning subterfuge which estranged the 
British and obstructed their wholehearted 
cooperation with the French. The British, 
as a matter of fact, let the cat out of the 
bag aud exposed Gen. de Gaulle’s crafty 
approach to a straightforward problem. 
General de Gaulle perhaps thought that the 
idea would be more welcome to European 
powers if it came from British sources rather 
than French, and he therefore suggested that 
the British should take the “credit” for 
thinking out the clever plans. The British 
could not agree to this and innocently gave 
out the facts related to the proposed forma¬ 
tion of the West European Free Trade area. 
It is quite possible that economio considera¬ 
tions would sooner or later lead to Free Trade 
in; the; countries of Western Europe •, but 
the, proposal that President de 

could have been politi¬ 


cally useful at a time when Americans would 
have been giving up their deeper interests 
in European politics which are always inter¬ 
woven with economics. Britain's unwilling¬ 
ness to indulge in under-hand tactics has 
not caused any loss of face for her. Rather 
the British have gained in prestige by their 
refusal to act according to Gen. de Gaulle's 

suggestions. 

Pakistan Becoming Less Islamic? 

Incidents at Pakistan's cities point to 
changes which are not in keeping with the 
tenets of Islam but are socialistic,communistic 
or just dictatorial and perhaps anarchical. 
Not that Ayub Khan’s dictatorship was 
Islamic in essence. But whatever it was 
had the support of the Islamic Ulemas and 
had therefore a religious sanction. But 
when students are egged on to throw bricks 
at their teachers, guardians or the officers of 
the law, that surely cannot be called Islamic 
or for that matter, Christian or Brahminicab 
In other words, defiance of the law, what* 
ever the law may be, has no sanction in 
religion. So that, whatever our opinion may 
be about Ayub's Government, the people of 
Pakistan had acknowledged it as their law* 
ful government and as such, they had no 
Islamic sanction for its overthrow by violence 
or other unlawful means. They will of 
course say that an election will decide the 
future method of government of Pakistan 
and, therefore, the law will be maintained 
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But the world will say that unlawful coercion 
has been used in Pakistan by the followers 
of Bhutto and Asgar Khan, who will, if 
elected, perhaps go on citing Islamic case 
history to justify whatever they do. As a 
matter of fact leaving aside the tenets of 
Islam, the history of Muslim States give us 
numerous examples of fratricide, regicide 
and bloody revolutions. The perpetrators 
of these excesses appear to have got oil 
quite easily after breaking every moral law 
by reciting moral precepts out of context 
as far as their own conduct came up for 
judgment. Thus the Padsah Alamgir (Aurang- 
jeb) committed many sins against the 
members of his own family but the Muslims 
of India and Pakistan have continued to 
hold him iu high respect because he was a 
fanatical Muslim iu his 1 treatment of non¬ 
believers in Islam. So that one could im- 
prison one's father or murder one's brother 
and yet be considered a devout Musalrnau, 
provided he treated non-musalmans with 
contempt and utter injustice. Bhutto or 
Asgar Khan donot appear to be as bad as 
Aurangjeb ; so that when they did their 
bits of law breaking and strengthened their 
entente with the pig-eating and godless 
Chinese, they would yet remain staunch 
supporters of Islam, if they attacked India 
and vilified the Hindus frequently and 
fanatically enough. 

Bhutto's approach to socialism seems 
to be very similar to Ayub'a adherence to 
the principles of democracy. Bhutto wants 
to be friends with China for the reason that 
the Chinese are anti Indian. We donot 


any case. That is because he is not a cons¬ 
tructive political thinker but is a politician 
who depends on his nuisance value to make 
his position stronger in his own country as 
well as in the sphere of international relations. 
We may therefore expect Bhutto to be 
aggressively anti-Indian if got into power. 
We donot know what Asgar Khan will be 
like if he were elected to replace Ayub Khan. 
Chances are of course that neither of those 
two will get into power. For Ayub has 
still the support of the landed people, no 
matter what students think of him or the 
so-called leftists of East Pakistan. Assuming 
that Ayub will lose heavily iu East Pakistan, 
will the Bengali speaking Pakistanis choose 
a non-Bengali as President of Pakistan ? 
If they put up a Bengali-Muslim to replace 
Ayub Khan ; nobody can say what will 
happen in the election. The position In 
Pakistan therefore is fluid and one cannot 
make prophesies with any certainty of ’making 
a correct guess. 

The Governor and The Cabinet In 
West Bengal 

A progressive and active person or group 
of persons donot usually have any time for 
living In the past. Retired colonels of the . 
British Army were reputed to have passed 
their time in retrospection in the olden days j 
but these martial types were no longer seen. 
in the clubs of India or Britain after 1947- 
What happened in '06 in Poona therefore 
lost all meaning after independence. It • 
seems however that certain people ".have/ 


know if he has any secret understanding with : enough leisure to diseued what 
the Chinese regarding. his Kashmir policy; done to whom in the past and to choOflf' 
but we may expect trouble from Bhutto v.tn ; v;it'a|r i^d means for : the; 




past by neglecting the present. We think 
that such waste of time is not justified where 
large size programs of work remain unatten¬ 
ded to. If people wish to prove their worth 
they cannot acheive that by showing up 
Injustices done to them by others who had 
been in power in the past. And the public 
are not deeply interested in all this mutual 
recriminations. They want food, clothiug 
housing, medical aid, education, recreation 
and, above all, employment. If these are 
not obtained, no substitutes can be made 
available by other means ; particularly by 
proving past guilts of persons no longer 
concerned with their well being. 


Puof. Fkkjj Hovlk 


The British Information service has 
given a short account of the early life and 
career of Prof. Fred ITovlo who has been 

j 

awarded the Kalinga Prize for 1067 and 
has visited India to receive the same. 

Prof. Hoyle, who is Plumian Professor 
of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy 
and Director of the Institute of Theoretical 
Astronomy at Cambridge University, is the 
fifth Briton to receive the Kalinga Prize. 
The others are Sir Julian Huxley, Earl 
Russell, Lord Ritchie-Calder and Mr. 
Arthur Clark. 

In India, Prof, Hoyle ia best known 
for the Hoyle-Narlikar theory on the problem 
of gravity which he and his Indian colleague, 
. Dr. J.V. Narlikar, propounded in 1964. 

His work covers a wide field, an out¬ 
standing part of it being concerned with 
aj^llar steucturti In the summer of 1964 he 

m. Jhdiau$0lleagtte, Dr, J. V. Narlikar, 

+* « 1 ’ -' ' * *' * ’ 
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presented a Paper to the Royal Society in 
which a new approach was proposed to the 
problem of gravity, and in 1968 the two 
published the results of a new investigation 
of electro dynamics. Some years ago Prof. 
Hoyle became widely known as a leading 
exponent of the Steady-State Theory of the 
universe; he later put forward a modific¬ 
ation of his views before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
and dealt with the subject further in the 
(leorge Darwin Leclur# which he gave for 
the Royal Astronomical Society in Novem¬ 
ber 1968. 


Prof. Hoyle, a Yorkshireman, was born 
m 1915, He graduated at Emmauual Coll¬ 
ege, Cambridge, being scholar, prizeman and 
exhibitioner, and carried, out post-graduate 
research as a Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Shortly before World War II he and Dr. 

R. A. Lyttleton promulgated their theory 1 
of the major importance, in galaxies’ develop¬ 
ment, played by the capture of interstellar 
material by stars. 


During the war Prof. Hoyle was employed 
for a period by the Admiralty on radar.';-*:..' 
development, but managed to continue his 
own research in his spare time. He returned'^ 1 , 

v * •» ** 

to Cambridge, and was from 1945 Univer-1 ^ 
sity lecturer in mathematics until receiving $ 
his professorial appointment in 1958. Ha; 
remains a Fellow of St. John’s. j!% 


At the Cambridge meeting of the British 
Association in 1965 Prof. Hoyle reviews$( 
recent research which appeared, he said, t6 ‘ 
indicate that the universe must once have, 
been In a higher state of density thafc 
it was today. He suggested a modification^ 
of his Steady-State theory, building up two ; y 
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pictures of tbe universe—first, a finite uni- a number of books including other subjects 


verse in oscillation ; secondly ( a view based 
on investigations by himself and Dr. Narli- 
kar ) an infinite universe with oscillations in 
various finite regions. 

In his lecture to the Royal Astronomical 
Society in October 1968 Prof. Hoyle sug¬ 
gested that the universe may bo sustained by 
the creation of matter within the massive 
galaxies and quasars and, drawing on his 
and Dt. Nurlikar's gravitational theory 
postulated “gravitational collapse” which, 
instead of destroying its substance, would 
reverse its force and result in the creation 
of new material. These observations could 
lead to a new conception in physics and also 
to a modified picture of a “steady state” 
universe. 

Another recent investigatfon by Prof. 
Hoyle with Dr. Wickramasinghe, a staff 
member of the Institute of Theoretical 
Astronomy, has led them to propound a theory 
of the origin of the planets concurring with 
Alfven of Sweden, they believe that 
planetary material left the contracting Sun 
during an early stage of its evolution—with 
a transference of the Suu’s rotational momen¬ 
tum—and, through calculations taking 25 
■a hours on the latest available computer, 

/ they have studied the chemical history of 
the planetary material from the stage when 
the disc left the Sun's equator to the time 
when the cooling of the gas led to the for¬ 
mation of particles which built up into 
planets.' 

Prof. Hoyle, who was elected a Fellow 
pf the Royal Society in 1957, has lectured 
widely at home and overseas, and has appe¬ 
ared on radio and television. He has written 


besides cosmology. He has also written space 
fiction in the form of television and stage 
plays. 

London's Memorial to Ganditi 

Terence White Gervais describes the 
Gandhi Memorial in London in the Aryan 
Path. 

The Name of sculptress Fredda Brilliant 
merits praise not only in India but wherever 
man has been inspired by Mahatma Gandhi. 
For the Gandhi memorial in Londou's Tavis¬ 
tock Square, unveiled on 17 May by Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson is her work. Except 
for Biblical representations, this is surely 
London's first sculptural tribute to a non- 
W©sterner. 

Many facets of harmony are implied by 
this act. At the base of the pedestal on 
which the dark reddish bronze sculpture rests, 
we read : “This statue, erected under the 
aegis of the India League by the Mahatma 
Gandhi Memorial Committee” ; equally signi¬ 
ficant is the contribution, by the Borough of 
Camden, of half the cost of the tribute. Camden 
is perhaps London's most multiracial borough; 
it is filled also with international organiza¬ 
tions, and is appropriately near to the 
British Museum. 

Gandhi is seen in typical, thoughtful pose 
as we approch the centre of the gardened 
Square. The Indian meditative atmosphere, 
familiar above all in statues of the Baddha, 
is evident at once. The cloak falls over tbs, 
left side of the body, the left hand clasps the 

right foot in an impressive affirmation ; the 

• • 1 .« ... - . > 
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folds of the cloak are rich, and flow over 
onto the pedestal both at the back and 
over the leftside of the body. This partial 
asymmetry is but one of the many means 
by which the structure conveys the complex 
situation in Gandhi’s being. The full knees 
draw the spectator, through the lines of torso 
and cloak, up to the smallish head with its 
searching eyes; and we feel both the medi¬ 
tative calm and the seething problems, the 
peacefulness yet firmuess, the pervasive 
serenity yet the realism which faces conflict 
and dilemma. All this is typical of Gandhi. 

At the unveiling—quite inadequately re¬ 
ported in the British Press—Wilson Rpoke 
warmly of the present friendship between 
India and Britain, while the High Com¬ 


missioner, Sbri S. S. Dhavan, was frankly 
critical of the Imperial past and stressed 
Gandhi’s role in freeing India ( and Britain) 
from its web. One ironic incident marred 
the rite, or rather, gave food for complex 
thought—a young “protester” squatted on 
the pedestal before the unveiling, and was 
removed, though “nou-violently”, by a 
British policeman. Gandhi must have 
smiled. 

May this impressive artistic and public 
tribute to the founder of modern Non-Violen¬ 
ce serve as a landmark for those living 
in or visiting London, and through them 
to the whole anguished world, still sad in its 
madness! 


IN SACRED MEMORY 


SITA DEVI 


I was dliout five when I first saw 
Rabindranath. We wore living in Allahabad 
then. ()m homo—a blinpalow-like structure— 
was oh South Road, in the Civil Lines. It wac 
afternoon, we were playing in our bark-xard. 
Father had jiM returned from his college-teaching 
and was settling down to rest. Suddenly our 
cook—a Brahman, addicssed as ‘Maharaj’ in 
those dav.v-rushed in. teiribly excited. “Iwo 
Kings l Rajas) are waiting outside”, he 
mumbled ncivouslv in his Hindi dialect. Tie 
tlwn allayed my father’s anxious enquiries by 
stating proudly that he had asked the two 
kings tn he prated on his string-bed. Father 
hurried out and I ran behind him, eager for a 
glimpse of our royal visitors. The extra¬ 
ordinary beauty of our legendary kings and 
princes bad so often been described lo me—my 
head, by then, was quite full of vivid details. 
Rut even my worked-up imagination was not 
prepared cnoueh for the shock. I gazed at the 
handsome strangers in stunned *uiprise—were 
kings reallv that beautiful ? Thcie they sal on 
our “MahaiajV' little rustic bed of bamboo 
and rope. One wa* dressed in Mack, the other in 
grey and both wore ornate turbans of the kind 
Persian gentlemen wore. They left after a 
short while. Father told us later that the gentle¬ 
man in black was Rabindranath and the one in 
grey was Ins nephew Ralendranath. 

Our childhood was spent in Allahabad, 
but we remained very Bengali. We tasted the 
richness of Bengali literature at a very early 
age. I still remember the strange feeling of 
.terror and wonder that swept over me when I 
first read ‘MastermoshaF in the ‘PrabasiL And 
then came e G ora’. With what eagerness we 
Waited every month for each instalment! A 


month's supply was not enough for our insatiable 
thirst. We even had a number of arguments ami 
discussions over Tagoie—I was hardly twelve then. 

Soon after, m\ father left Allahabad for good 
and «etdcd down in Calcutta. For fourteen 
vears we lived in a small house beside the 
Sndliaran Btabmo Samaj building. The entire 
ground-floor was taken over by my father's 
publishing concern and the office of his monthly 
journal Prabasi. Nextdoor to us lived the late 
Shashi Pad a Bandy opadh) ay, an at dent social 
worker. 1 he ground-floor quarters were 
used b\ the Ovalaya, whne prayer-meetings, 
lev turns and discussions were held every week. 
Here is where I saw Rabindranath the next 
time. It was 1910, I think, and he read out a 
small essay of his. In those days people loved 
hearing him sing. After the reading, there were 
several requests around the room, for a song. 

I have not seen him refuse these requests 
ever—except later, when he was old and very ill. 

Bringing out a small note-book Rabindranath- 
flicked through the pages and chose one song. 
“Meghcr part* mcgli” was probably a recent 
composition then—and he began singing. Not 
many people knew about his essay-reading that 
day, so. though the tiny room was full there 
was not much of a crowd outside the Devalaya. 
When his unusual voice, so fine and melodious, 
rang out and was carried beyond the four walla, 
suddenly there were people jostling in the 
narrow alley by the room and soon the courtyard 
surrounding the Samaj-mandir was also full. 

I also remember a certain gentleman asking 
Tagore a few rather odd questions about the 
traces of idolatry noticeable in this particular 
song! Tagore merely smiled $nd remained, 
silent. ’ "* ‘ " 
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. Doctor Dwijendra Nath Maitra used to live, 
at that time, on the top floor of the Mayo 
Hospital building. Here we saw Rabindranath 
once again. A musical evening in their huge, 
wide-open terrace—and lie singing, “tora 
^bullish ni ki.” 

Tagore’s play ‘Raja’ was first staged, I 
think, sometime in March, 1911, in Santiniketan. 
My sister was able to go there with a group of 
friends and see the play. Being unwell I could 
not go. After a couple of days she returned 
and kepi us enthralled with her vivid descrip¬ 
tions of the trip, and 1 felt utterly miserable. 
With quiet (lelenuination I began planning for 
my trip to the next festival there in Santiniketan, 
sometime in May, A few friends gathered 
aiound mo and we got our parents’ permission 
well ahead of time. 


It was Tagore's birthday being celebrated, 
tatly in May. Our group of boys and girls, 
chaperoned by my falbei and tbe elderly Mrs. 
K'-hirodbadiini Mitia, took the night train to 
Rolcpiir. There wen* so many travelling in that 
liain to Santiniketan and we knew most of them. 
‘Raja' was going to bo staged once more and some 
of the costumes and stage-effects vveie travelling 
with us. Four hours crept past through oui 
drowsy consciousness and at Rolcpur it was 2.30 
in the morning. Though Bolepur and Santiniketan 
have changed immensely since then, the tiny 
station remained the same even till the forties. 
The train did not stop there for long, we were 
hustled out of it and then we counted heads and 
haggages in a nervous hurry . 


After that we left the station and discovered 
a liny horse-carriage and a bullock-drawn bus 
* awaiting us on the main road. Also waiting 
then*, to welcome us, was a group of students 
from Santiniketan, led by two young men we 
knew. We had wanted to walk all the way, to 
savour the beauty of the open countryside. But 
alas, the ’reception committee’ were quite determi¬ 
ned to give ns the honour of * car-ride ! Four 
JjST’mh goririta the ho«e-c«priaie, and the rest 


piled into the bus. It was a clear night, washed 
with the light of a full moon. The Bolepur bazar 
area was soon left behind—now, there were vast 
stretches of open field, all around. Those fields, 
so still, bathed in moon light, had a dreamlike 
beauty, in the eyes of a young girl. Nothing 
move* us with such intensity any more. A brief 
half-hour of this and we reached Santiniketan— 
the horse-carriage leading while the bullock- 
drawn ‘bus' lagged behind. An attendant ushered us 
into a large flower -garden within which was the 
bungalow where we would stay. From the 
wide verandah which ran all aiound the house 
I spotted some loavely myrabolam trees. This 
bungalow—we were I old-—was the residence of 
Dwijendranalli Tagore. He and his daughter-in- 
law, Hernia!n Devi, were away in Puri, so the 
bungalow had been turned into a guest-house. It 
was called Neechu Bangla and all of us girls 
stayed there, under the supervision of my father, 
nominaUd by the pod to lie our guardian. 

Effusive ieporln bad been teceivcd front 
former visitors about the comtious manners and 
hospitality of Sii Santosh Chandra Majumdar. 
This time loo, he welcomed us into the house 
and we. jealised that the effusions were, in no 
wav. exaggerated. 

Cotton mgs were spread out on the verandah 
and we sat theie waiting for the rest of the party 
coming by ‘hu*‘. After a half-hour of desultory 
conversation, the bullock-bus arrived. Most *of its 
riders, however, had climbed out and walked all. 
the way ! At last we started to settle down in our 
temporary home. But now a horde of small boys 
raided the bungalow. We presumed that they 
had been asked to look after us—they insisted 
on their right to do so ! Their care and attention: 
were quite overpowering. It was already da\m 
but the boys busily rolled our beds d-own and 
a period of forced rest followed. 

• V 

Next morning was the children’s sports. 
Santosh babu had informed us about it, so after 
a bare two hours of sleep, we were up, freshly. 
Washed for a new day. Coming out in the sun 
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we looked all around. Beyond the huge garden, 
a small lake listened, surrounded by a cluster 
of tall palm liees. Further off, stretching 
across the horizon were holds of wild grass. 
The garden around our bungalow was a veritabh 
‘me I a 7 of flowers. 

We stalled walking towards the open field 
before u? -the school sports weie going to be 
held there, we supposed. Those who have seen 
the present-day Santiniketan only, will never be 
able to imagine the beauty oi the early 
Brahmacharvasram. All around were fields of 
*rass or stretches of red-soil, heaped dune-like 
towards the horizon. Clusters of Sanlal villages 
could he seen in the distance. There were only 
two hiiek buildings, I think, in the Ashram—all 
the rest weie mud huts with thatched roofs. 
Motoi cars and electricity were quite unknown 
theie and visitors or residents, other than 
Bengalis, weie a laritv. Now those fields are 
dotted with hummel able brick constructions, 
big and small, the mounds of red-soil waste lands 
have been transformed into thriving farms, in 
several areas. Many of those who lived there 
then, have passed away, others have moved. 
When I visited the Pous Llsav there in late 1939. 

I was struck 1>> the change in Santiniketan. But 
the small marble seat in Vhhaliinatala’, where 
Maharshi Debendranath sat in prayer, and veda- 
manlram chanted in the temple, in the unique 
voice of Rabindranath, assured me that the 
Santiniketan I had loved was not yet lost—I 
found it once again, in this new environment. 
But now there is verv little to console me there, 
since the presidiiig-deUy has vanished from the 
Ashram, SantinikHan seems so unreal to me. 

Let us look back again. As we walked towards 
tire field, a small boy came running and asked us 
to hurry - as the games were going to start. 
We managed to reach in time and enjoyed watching 
the various activities. The spectators gave the boys 
a rousing ovation. We were happy to meet Sri 
Nepal Chandra Roy tl\ere—he was a close 
friend of our family since our childhood* Since 


then; was no printing press in the Ashram, in 
those davs, we were given some handwritten 
programmes, with the various items written in 
detail. The Ashram ladies and the smaller 
children sat near us. We were charmed by the 
unself-conscious friendliness of Santosh babu’s 
wilt* Shailabala. 

We were now eager for a glimpse of 
Rabindranath. Suddenly, a boy exclaimed, 
•'iheie, Curudev is here now !” We all looked 
back. Slowly he < ame towards us, a splendid 
figure in a long ochre lobe, we bowed and 
touched his feel ; he spoke a few words with 
some of us and then turned towards the boys. 

\Vh'*n the games were over, Rabindranath 
walked back to INeechu Bangla with all of us. 
The boys had kept a pleasant surprise waiting 
fm us—a gorgeous feast ! They were eager to 
feed us right then, but we were quite unwilling. 
We .-at around the poet, wanting to hear him 
speak to us, though tongue-tied oursclvei. 
Although we had realised by then, that he was 
not a stern or solemn peison, we were utterly 
neivous and did not dare start the conversation. 

Our 'reception committee’ was adamant 
now. They entered the room, carrying plates 
heaped with food. We had to eat, with our faces 
avciled self-consciously. When the boys offered 
glasses of milk, i refused, saying, “Never in ray 
life have I drunk milk.'’ Rabindranath laughed 
loudly at that and l was thoroughly embarrassed. 

After a while he left us, to enquire about 
other guests. The Ashram ladies, who had also 
come to meet us, started leaving, one by one. 
Although a lady was there, to look after our 
needs, there was no need for her at all. Those 
tiny hoys surprised us constantly with the care 
and attention they showered on us. Where ha4 
they learnt to take care of guests so meticulously? 
Childhood, after all, is for demanding care and 
attention, not to proffer it . And the male of 
the species very rarely shows an inclination to 
serve others—to put it mildly ! But these ten-year 
•olds were happily slaving for the guests, from 
early morning till sundown. They, would 
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us food and draw water from the wells for us, 
all through the day, while the hot sun beat on 
them mercilessly. Sometimes, they kept awake 
till late at night and eagerly olfered their 
bed-clothes to unexpected guests. This was 
indeed a unique quality, particular to the 
system of education in that Ashram. 

Even now, I can almost see Suntosh babn 
clearly before rny eyes. 1 can not recall ever 
seeing in a person a greater perfection in good 
manners than in him. But there was no sell 

conscious artificiality in his courtrousncss. 

0 

Within those few days he became our close 
friend. J lc was a tremendous inspiration to the 
boys, I. think 1 Our school boys, after all,-are 
not particularly famous for their gentle beha¬ 
viour and hospitable nature. Once we 
complained to San tosh babu, as the boys’ 
overwhelming care was making us completely 
dependent on them. Sanlosh babu quietly 
replied, “Gurudev is not quite happy with our 
arrangements. He thinks the ladies are not 
very comfortable here.*’ 

Actually, wc were very comfortable there. 
Now when I look back through several 
decades, I do not recall another experience 
of such pure joy as I felt during my first 
visit to Santiniketan. 

After Rabindranath left, we took our baths 
and sat down for the mid-day meal—which 
was vegetarian in those days. Later we lay 
down to rest on white sheets spread out on 
the cool flqor of the large outer room. But 
how could we rest ? There was so much to 
talk about ! So we chattered, on and on. 
Rabindranath was going to visit us again 
after lunch, but we had no idea when exactly. 

Suddenly he was there, while chattering 
was still at feverish pitch. Our hasty attempts 
at regaining composure were not altogether 
successful. Anyway, we rose to greet him 
respectfully and then sat down around him. 
The older ladies came in also, after his 
arrival. He conversed with these ladies, 
enquiring about their domestic affairs. This 
we did not like,- we were impatient, and 
eager for some songs or lecitations from his 


lips. His daughter’s mother-in-law was there 
and Rabindranath’s jokes with her surprised 
us immensely. We had imagined the Poet 
to be somewhat like the hermits of ancient 
Ashramas. Could he, like an ordinary human, 
discuss domestic details and exchange repartees 
with female relatives .’ Wc were intrigued 
and bewildered. 

A lady commented on ihe trying summer 
days of Santiniketan. Rabindranath answered, 
‘T know a cure for that- writing poems ! 

A teacher from the school wanted a few 
minutes with him. The ladies, gathering broke 
up, leaving us dejected -no songs, no poetry- 
reading. 

Bur looking out later, wc saw him sitting 
alone in a cane easy-chair. This chair 
belonged to Maharshi Debendranath, we 
were told. The girls gathered around him 
again. One of us requested him to read 
from his “Kheya” and he readily agreed. 
He never ignored or refused our requests— 
however insignificant or unwise they might 
have been. Never tired of singing or reciting 
poems, he sat for hours, statuesque and 
serene, while people half his age would shift 
or tui'ii or go out for a while. Mortal though 
he was, he seemed so far above the limitations 
of the ordinary human being. 

1 lowevcr, which poem was he to recite ? 

As we could not make up our minds the 

poet said “Why don’t I do something that 

would interest you more ? 1 shall read out 

mv reminiscences'’. 

• 

He read out a large portion from his 

“Jiban-Smriti” that day and the audience 

was enthralled. Tt was published later in a 

revised and enlarged form. The poet had 

presented me with the original manuscript, 

as a token of affection. This valuable' 

document and sonic other precious gems I still 
have with me, though a few were lost under 
accumulating heaps of domestic trivia. 

Evening came and the poet rose to leave. 
He assured us about his reading the final 
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chapters another day. lie lived in 
Santiniketan Bhavan and Neechu-Bangla 
was quite a distance from there. He always 
walked all the way back, sometimes carrying 
an umbrella with him. This was a brisk walk 
and we never could keep up with him. 

That evening, we strolled around the small 
lake and the open fields, The April sun was 
drying up the Ashram wells so the school 
boys and some of the gentlemen would come 
to the lake for their baths. But those consi¬ 
derate little boys never let us women face 
the water-problem. 

After watching a few more sports-events 
we went to Santiniketan Bhavan. There 
Rabindranath sat with us and discussed our 
various interests. We were mere girls, hardly 
out of school—now I regret never having 
written down all that he told us that evening. 

We were upon the terrace of the building 
when a young man rushed in to inform the 
poet of a new onrush of guests from Calcutta 
and Giridhi. The poet’s face showed anxiety— 
would it be possible to make arrangements 
for these unexpected guests ? Some of us 
went back to Neechu Bangla, to help the 
new arrivals, A sudden storm forced the 
others to wait around the portico. Later 
the poets' attendant carried a lantern with 
us to guide us home. 

There were several ladies and young girls 
waiting at Neechu Bangla—some of them 
we did not know at all. We spent the night in 
great anxiety, as my sister was suddenly taken 
ill. One of the guests a well-known doctor— 
looked after her. Another group of visitors 
was brought in, late at night, and now 
Neechu Bangla was really crowded. Each 
room had around a dozen inmates. A lady 
had left her suitcase in the train and all she 
did throughout her visit was bemoan the 


loss of her several saris. Her companions 
lent her their clothes for compensation ! 

On the 24th of Baisakh, I remained with 
my sister, who was ill. I missed the children’s 
sports and heard that the poet was busy 
getting the play ready. He used to direct 
the plays and also help with the dresses and 
make-up. 

The boys were busy that day, so the 
girls helped at meal time. Santosh babu and 
his tiny henchmen were, of course, quite 
disturbed by this. 

After lunch some of the ladies went to 
hear a talk on the writings of Rabindranath. 
The speaker was Sri Ajit Kumar Chakravarti. 
Nepal babu took our group on a guided tour 
around the ashram. How we walked about, 
oblivious of the fierce heat of the midday - 
Sun—I now wonder. The ashramites wore 
no shoes, so we were bare-footed too—and of 
course there were no umbrellas ! 

We visited Santosh babu*s newly built 
cowshed, where there were several cows and 
buffaloes. A huge black buffalo scared us 
quite a bit—terrifying tales of his mighty 
adventures were described to us. Afterwards, 
we visited the dairy farm, the school building, 
the library, the hospital and finaly we saw 
the white marble seat at chatimtala, where 
Maharshi Debendranath used to sit in medita¬ 
tion. We also met Gulu—a good-looking 
little boy with a rather solemn face. We 
heard that when the boy had met Rabindra¬ 
nath for the first time, he had asked him— 
“I hear you write poems ? M When the 
Poet had confessed his guilt, the boy had 
retorted—“So do I !” and fishing out a small 
note book, had read out several of his 
creations.* * 

Rabindranath had asked us to string a 
few garlands for the play to be performed 
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that evening, We strolled, about, plucking 
flowers from the large garden around Neechu 
Bangla and spent some time over the 
garlands. 

Natya Ghar, or the Theatre, was a large 
mud hut, where “Raja” was performed that 
evening. I had never seen a play before — 
being brought up in the Brahmo Samaj 
"Raja” was for me an amazing and fascinating 
experience. The pool played the role of 
Thakurda and also spoke the 'Raja’s lines 
from behind the scene. He did not really 
need make-up or a costume to play Thakurda 
on the Stage. He walked in, wearing his 
usual ochre robe—the dramatic touch was 
the garland around his neck. Of course, there 
was a change when he appeared as the 
king’s general. I hen it was a white silk 
costume with a wide red cummerbund. How 
can I describe his performance ? He was 
incomparable, is all that I can say. But 
now when I recall his various performances, 
I feel that though he was a fine actor and 
performed his various roles with excellence— 
the personality of Rabindranath would shine 
through the different identities and would 
never let us forget the real man behind the 
acting. It was somewhat like the blazing 
sun trying to be an evening star. 

Dinendranath apeared on the Stage, face 
blackened with soot and dirt, wearing a 
strange loose robe with coloured strips of 
cloth hanging like streamers from it. His 
was the madman’s role and several children 
screamed in fear. Ajit Kumar Chakravarti 
was Queen Sudarshana and his brother was 
Surangama. Sri Jagadananda Roy played 
the role of the King of Kanchi. Rabindranath 
had omitted some of the Songs from the 
play—he did not wish to tire the audience. 
Actually we were hungry for more. The 
little boys sang beautifully and amidst them 


the poet--Thakurda, enthralled us a9 he 
danced. What an excellent dancer he was 
—those who saw him only when he was very 
old, are truly, unlucky. 

The poets birthday was celebrated the 
following day--from five in the morning 1 
We woke up when it was still dark, but 
several of the others were already up and 
about. People were trouping back from the 
lake after their baths. We hastily got ready 
and arrived at the mango—grove. Not 
many were there yet-not even Rabindranath 
himself. The entire area was exquisite with 
(lower and leaf decorations and Alpana. 

As we strolled about inspecting all this, 

we saw the poet coming towards the festival 
grounds Now Amrakunja was crowded with 
ashramites and visitors and the opening 
hymn rang out—Dinendranath leading the 
boys. There were three officiating priests— 
Pandit Kshitimohan Sen, Sri Bidhushckhar 
Shastri and Nepal Chandra Roy. I still 
remember something Nepal babu said that 
day. He told the boys—“Revere the Guru, 
but do not put him in God’s place”. 

That was a necessary advice—not only for 
those students but for many others. We did 
feel that he was iike a shower of divine 
benediction on us, and when he was no more, 
the sky darkened for the hapless Bengalis. I 
had never thought that one man’s death could 
make the entire nation feel so lost. Not even 
a natural calamity—however great--could 
overwhelm us more. 

Afterwards, some gifts were offered him, 
on behalf of the Ashram, and the poet gave a 
short speech of thanks. Then Sri Bidhushekhar 
Shastri read out a speech of felicitations. 

I remember a little of what the poet said that 
day. “The gifts you offer me and your 
felicitations, make me wonder whether I 
deserve them at all and that makes me feel so, 
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ashamed. However, there is an area where a 
person feels no shame -and that is governed 
by love. Yon give all these to me with love, 
therefore, I do not hesitate to accept them”. 

A profusion of garlands were around the 
poet’s neck. The visitors too were welcomed 
with sandal paste and flower garlands. The 
poet Satyendranath Datta was there ancl so 
was Sri Charu Chandra Bandopadhyay. 

Afte*' the meeting, there was a great rush 
of people around him. Almut three hundred 
people wished to touch his feet, so lie had to 
stand there for more than half an hour. With 
his head bowed and his hands clasped 
together, the poet waited till the boys had 
done their obeisance. As he tried to move 
away, Santosh babu called him back. Not 


until all the assembled women had touched 
his feet was he allowed to go. 

Returning to Necchu Bangla we heard that 
most of the visitors were going back home by 
the 2 O'clock train. Our group and just a 
few others stayed back for another day. 

Sri Sukumar Ray sang his ‘Adbhut Ramayan* 
for us the following day. It was really 
enjoyable, and one of his songs, “Ore Bhai ! 
Tore tai kanc kane koi re, Oi ashe, Oi ashe 
oi, oi, oi rc !’ Was an immediate hit. The 
boys named him ‘Oi ashe’ from then on. One 
of the smaller boys had jumped into a ditch 
and could not climb out. As Sukumar babu 
was passing by the boy cabed out, “Oi ashe 
-could you please lift me out of here ?” 

(To be continued) 


[ Translated from the original Bengali by Shyamasree Lai. J 



MANMOHAN GHOSE'S CENTENARY : 

MAHENDRANATH BAIRAGI 


The centenary tribute to an Indo-English 
poet is very eventful even beautiful. Dr. 
Krishnadhan Ghose’s three reputed sons will 
remain ever green in our memory. They 
have glorified our motherland in different 
walks of our life. Manmohan Ghose, the poet 
and professor of the Presidency College, was 
born on Januaiy 19 ? 18(39. Manmohan and 
Sii \urobindo educated themselves at Oxford 
aud Cambridge respectively They were 
masters in European Classics. Both the 
brothers were worshippers of (he Western 
Culture and refinement. Nay, both had the 
artistic brain and poetical temperament from 
their verv bovhood. Sri Amobindo was 

J 4 

mystic, while Manmohan was rather romantic. 
A superior poet though he was. our 
Manmohan is well-known as a creative teacher 
among his students. His very dignified 
personality along with his sweet simplicity 
attracted those pupils who had come in 
contact with him. 

In collaboration with his three other friends, 
Manmohan’s first poetical work ‘Prirnavcra 1 
was published in London in the Year 1890. 
Above all his seven versical works, the ‘Songs 
of Love And Death’ deserves special mention. 
His ‘Love Songs And Elegies’ and ‘Immortal 
Eve’ are the examples of his finest aesthetic 
sense and most original of his lyrics. 
Lawrence Binyon and Oscar Wilde were fast 
friends to Manmohan. Their opinions about 
this Indian poet was very high. They believed 
that Manmohan was every inch a poet. 
Even after his death Rabindranath Tagore 


spoke highly of him in a condolence meeting 
held at the Presidency College. Manmohan’s 
rank as a poet in the West as well as in 
the East is established for ever. As a citizen 
he is Indian, as a poet he is European. 
Some four lines from his Immortal Eve 
run thus. 

Lilies are lilies and no more; 

The rose is just a rose. 

Bui your sweet loveliness to find — 

Where is it ? no one knows. 

Tf familiarity breeds contempt, fraternity 
may casilv breed criticisin'. Sri Aurobindo, 
the third brother of Manmohan Ghose, 
felt very shy to say something about his 
poet elder brother’s talent. Yet his thoughtful 
remarks are worth remembering. As an 
artist Manmohan may be compared with 
Virgil. Virgil wrote nine lines a day and 
spent the following morning rewriting and 
rc-rewriting them. But Manmohan did 

better. He would w'rite six or more lines a day 
and spent the whole week for their corrections. 
Lawrence Binyon and Manmohan had almost 
the relation of Wordsworth and Southey. 
We believe that the great poets’ centenary 
will be observed all over the world. We 
suggest on this grand occasion that 

Manmohan’s w’orks should be published by 
the University of Calcutta. Manmohan Ghose- 
Lectures’ on Shakespeare may henceforth 
be introduced in that University also. And 
even in ail Indian University examinations 
in English, his immortal verses which arc real 
gems may be included in the syllabus. 



SIR SYED AHMAD KHAN AND THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS 

JAGDISH CI-IANDRA* 


Sir Sycd Ahmad Khan, the great Muslim 
social reformer and leader of the latter 19th 
Century, gave a distinctly new turn to Muslim 
politics after the formation of the Indian 
National Congress. In his earlier days he 
held nationalist views and was regarded as a 
national leader by both the Hindus and the 
Muslims. As early as 1838 Sir Sycd pleaded 
for the inclusion of Indians in the Legislative 
Councils. Government, he argued, was out 
of touch with public opinion and it had no 
first-hand source of ascertaining public 
feeling. 1 He espoused the cause of the British 
Indian Association, which has been described 
as the forerunner of the Congress. He also 
opposed the policy of racial discrimination 
between the Europeans and the Indians and 
supported the Ilbert Bill as a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council. In one of his writings he 
asserted : 

No nation can acquire honour and respect 
so long as it does not attain equality with 

•The author is Research Officer in the 
Directorate of District Gazetteers, Government 
of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

1. These arguments were put forward by 
Sir Sycd in his famous book : The Causes 
of the Indian Revolt. The title of the 
Urdu original is Asbab-e-Bagawat (1858). 
It was translated into English by 
Sir Auckland Colvin and Lt. Col. G.F.I. 
Graham and published in 1873. Mehta 
and Patwordhan : The Communal Triangle 
in India (Second Edition) Allahabad 1942 

p. 22 


the ruling race and participate in the 
Government of its own country 2 

In 1877 he associated himself with the 
agitation started by the Indian Association 
demanding equal opportunities and facilities 
for Indians to enter the Indian Civil Service. 1 
Sir Syed was at one time a great admirer of 
the Bengalis and was proud of their patriotic 
zeal. The Bengalis, he thought, were the 
torch-bearers in the national movement as they 
had brought a new awakening among their 
countrymen. 1 

On the question of a common Indian 
nationality he held that both the Hindus and 
the Muslims constituted one nation. In a 
speech at Patna, dated the 27th January, 1883, 
he said : 

Please remember that Hindu and Muslim 
are religious terms. In fact all the inhabi¬ 
tants of India whether Hindu, Muslim or 
Christian are by virtue of the fact of their 

residence one nation.The time is past 

when merely on the ground of religion the 
inhabitants of one country could be 
regarded as members of two nations. 5 
At Gurdaspur on the 27th January, 1884 he 
affirmed his faith in the unity of the two 


2. Quoted by Prasad, Rajendra, India Divided, 
Bombay 1946, p. 98 

3. Banerji, S. N., A nation in making, Madras, 
1925, p. 49 

4. Prasad, op. cit., pp. 99-100 

5. Quoted by Dr. Tara Ghand, History of the 
Freedom Movement in India , Vol. II, Delhi 
1967 p. 363 
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communities and addressed an audience thus : 
We (Hindus and Muslims) should try to 
become one heart and soul and act in 
unison ; if united we can support each 
other. If not, the effect of one against the 
other would tend to the destruction and 
downfall of both. 

He further said : 

Hindu and Mohammedan brethren, do you 
people any country other than Hindustan ? 
Do you not inhabit the same land ? Are 
you not burned and buried on the same 
soil ? Remember that the words Hindu 
and Mohammedan are only meant for 
religious distinction- otherwise all persons, 
whether Hindu or Mohammedan, even the 
Christians who reside in this country, are 
all in this particular respect belonging to 
one and the same nation.' 1 

Replying to an address presented to him by 
the Hindus of the Punjab he remarked : 

In my opinion the word you have used for 
yourself as Hindus is not correct because 
Hindoo is not the name of any religion. 
On the contrary, every inhabitant of India 
can call himself a Hindu, and therefore I 
am sorry that although I am an inhabitant 
of Hindustan, you do not call me a 
Hindu. 7 

He regarded the Hindus and Muslims as the 
two eyes of a maiden and you could hot injure 
one without injuring the other. 6 

Sir Syed’s attitude towards the Indian 
National Movement was, however, completely 


6. Eminent Mussalmans, G. A. Nateson & 
Co., Madras, pp 31-32 

7. Ahmad, Sir Syed, Safa Name-e-PunJab, 
pp. 271-272 quoted by Tyabji H. B. f 
Bodrudin Tyabji, a biography Bombay, 1952 
p. 388 

8. Prasad, op. cit., p. 78 


transformed after the birth of the Congress. 
He began to oppose almost every policy he 
had advocated earlier in his life. 5 ' He virtually 
grew hostile to Indian Nationalism and advised 
Muslims to hold aloof from political agitation. 
The Muslims in India, Sir Syed now believed, 
must stand by themselves and work out their 
own salvation as a community with the help 
of the British rulers. 1 " He impressed upon 
them the fact that they were economically and 
educationally backward and needed the 
patronage of the British Government if they 
were to hold their own against their more 
advanced countrymen. n He assured them 
that the demands of the Congress were 
inimical to their interests, that competitive 
examinations and representative institutions 
would, if allowed, only increase the predomi¬ 
nance of the Hindus. 12 Moreover, he thought 
that representative institutions, were a farce 
and unsuitable to India. Only men of 
aristocratic classes had the right and ability to 
be associated with the Government and 
administration. It is surprising how Sir Syed 
Ahmad who had always insisted on equality 
between Indians and Englishmen could go so 
far as to insist that members of Legislatures 
should not be appointed by election because 
it might bring in men from the common 
ranks.Similar was his attitude to the 
Congress demand for the admission of Indians 
to the Civil service and he asserted : 


9. Mehta and Patwordhan, op. cit., p. 23 

10. Andrews and Mookcrji, Rise and Growth 
of Congress ( 1832-1920 ), Meerut, 1967 
p. 103 

11. Mchrotra, S. ft., India and the Common- 
wealth 1885-1929 , (School of Oriental and 
African Studies on Modern Asia and 
Africa, Series 5) London, 1965, p. 179 

12. Ibid 

13. Prasad, op. cit. p. 102 
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How can noble classes of Indians tolerate 
petty commoners, whose origin they knew 
very weli, as their administrator. It is 
different with Englishmen, for we do not 
know at this distance from which class they 
come. Then, England is a fit place for 
competitive examinations where population 
is homogeneous, but India is inhabited by 
several nationalities. For another reason 
our country is not fit for competitive 
examinations ; there is marked rlisparity in 
the educational attainments of various 
people.” 

his views regarding the question of Hindu 

Muslim relationship also underwent complete 

change during this period 1 . In a speech 

at Meerut on the 16th March, 1888, quoting 

from Koran, he declared that Hindus and 

Muslims could never be friends “Muslims 

could onlv be friends with Christians 1 ' 1 .” 

* 

The causes for this separatist action and 
tragic transformation have been widely 
discussed. The British policy of winning 
over the Muslims during the last quarter 
of the 19th Century theand subtle influence 
exercised by the British Principal over the 
ageing loader were, however, the two important 
causes which brought about this change in 
Sir Syed’s attitude towards the national 
movement. The policy of winning over the 
Muslims seems to have begun with the 
publication of W. W. Hunter's Indian 
Musalmans in 1871. He drew the attention 

14. Ram Gopal, How India struggled for 
Freedom, Bombay, 1967, p. 78. 

15. In 1888, Lala Lajpat Rai wrote a number 
of ‘open letters’ to Sir Syed. In these 
letters Lala Lajpat Rai threw light on 
the discrepancy between his original 
creed and his new creed. Lajpat Rai, 
Autobiographical writings , Edited by V. C. 
Joshi, 1965—Delhi p. 84. 

16. Tyabji, op. cit. p, 204. 


of the Government to Muslim grievances, to 
their complaints of British “want of sympathy, 
want of magnanimity, mean malversation of 
funds and great public wrongs spread over 
a century 1 ”. He was the first able and 
somewhat impassionatc advocate of the 
Muslim. In 1883, the agitation in favour of 
the Ilbert Bill had roused the passions of the 
British community in India against the 
Hindus and helped in changing their attitude 
towards the Muslims 1 . The British Govern¬ 
ment also was alarmed by the growth of 
national consciousness in India during this 
period. For many years far-sighted Englishmen 
had been warning the British rulers that 
Indian unity would prove disastrous to their 
rule 1 ". Since Congress was trying to build a 
secular political community in India and 
demanded that Indian people should be 
enabled to man their services and political 
institutions, its policies were considered a 
great threat to the continuance of British 
rule in India. The coming together of 
Hindus and Muslims under the banner of 
the Congress was, therefore, not in the interest 
of the British, hence they pursued a policy 
of driving a wedge between these two 
communities. 

Mr. Theodore Beck, who became the 
principal of Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh in 1883, played an 
important # role, as stated above, in bringing 
Sir Syed into the anti-Congress fold 2 ". The 
Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College thus 
became the chief centre of propaganda against 
the Congress under the direction of Mr. Beck 
who became the right-hand man-the friend, 

17. Quoted by Lyall A. C., Asiatic Studies : 
Religious Social , (Second Edition). London, 

1884, p. 233. 

18. Dr. Tara Chand, op. cit., p. 367. 

19. Ram Gopal, How India struggled for 
freedom , p. 79. 

20. Mehta and Patwardhan, op. cit. p. 24. 
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philosopher, and guide of Syed Ahmad- 1 . 
Beck took charge of the Institute Gazette, the 
literary organ of the Aligarh College, and 
edited it on behalf of Sir Syed Ahmad. The 
Institute Gazette started a slanderous campaign 
against the Congress for its advanced political 
and social ideas. In issue after issue he 
published political *articles, whose central 
idea was that India contained two or more 
nations, that Parliamentary Government was 
unsuited to India, and in the event of its 
being granted, the Hindus, who formed the 
majority, “would be absolute masters as no 
Muhammadan Emperor ever was 2 -.” Mr. 
Beck began to write editorial articles against 
the Bengalis and their movement which were 
attributed to Sir Syed and, as a reaction to 
it, Bengalis also started criticising Sir Syed. 
In this way an open conflict, began with the 
Bengalis-'. It was at this juncture, when 
Mr. Beck had succeeded in creating an 
atmosphere against the Bengalis that the 
first session of the Indian National Congress 
was held in Bombay in December 1885 
tinder the presidency of Mr. \V. G. Banncrji, 
a Bengali. 

These factors coupled with a few other 
developments on the national scene led Sir 
Syed to advise his co-religionists to keep 
themselves away from the Congress. After 
the Revolt of 18'.7 the Muslims had receded 
into the background and became politically, 
economically and socially backward. Sir Syed 
being conscious of this backwardness did not 
want Muslims to join any political movement 

21. Majuinder, R. G., History of the Freedom 
Movement in India, Vol I, Calcutta, 1963, 
p. 482 

22. Aligarh Institute Gazette, 21st July, 1888, 
pp. 811-13. 

23. Prasad, op. cit. p. 100 
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which might ultimately harm them. Some 
British officials and particularly Mr. Beck 
impressed upon him, that the education of 
Musalmans had not yet reached a stage when 
they could be trusted to confine themselves 
to constitutional agitation. If they were 
roused they might once again express their 
discontent in the way they did in 1857 and 
he was, thus, fully convinced that their 
participation in political agitation would be 
to their detriment- 4 . Moreover, he developed 
a great fear lest Hindus should dominate the 
Muslims both economically and politically. 
In a speech at Meerut on the 14th March 
1885 he advised his co-religionists thus 
“Therefore the method wc ought to adopt 
is this, that we should hold ourselves aloof from 
this political uproar and reflect on our 
condition that we are behind-haqd in 
education and are deficient in wealth. Then 
we should try to improve the education of our 
nation...When you shall have fully acquired 

education.then you will know what rights „ 

you can legitimately demand of the British 
Government . But to make friendship with 
the Bengalis in their mischievous political 
proposals and join in them can bring harm 
only 2 *”. Another factor was the unfortunate 
growth of tension between the Hindus and 
the Muslims during this period. The Hindi 
agitation started in 1867 at Benaras for making 
Hindi as the State language and the movement 
for the revival of the Hinduism during the 
eighties and nineties of the. last century 
further strengthened Sir Syed’s apprehensions 
about the Hindu domination. He thought 
that should the administration of Tndia be 
transferred to the Educated Indians, whom 
the Congress represented, his co-religionists, 


24. Prasad, op. cit. pp. 101-2 

25. Khan, Syed Ahmed, Sir Syed Ahmed on 
the Present State of Indian Politics , 

. Allahabad, 1888, pp. 31-^3 
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would inevitably be condemned to a status of 
political inferiority 2 '. 

Lord Dufferin, who once thought of the 
Congress as a ‘safety valve’ was after sometime 
alarmed by its growing popularity 2 -. He also 
played a role in converting this strong and 
eloquent advocate of Hindu Muslim Unity 
of the days of Lord Ripon to a fierce and 
bitter opponent of Hindus during his 
administration 2 ". Having been instigated by 
Beck and encouraged by the Viceroy, Sir Syed, 
branded the Congress as an organisation 
primarily of the Bengalis and referred to its 
movement as a stupid agitation '. He went 
to the extent of calling the Congress a -‘Civil 
war without arms”. In a speech at Lucknow 
on the 28th December, 1887 he described the 
Bengalis as a people “who at the sight of the 
table knife would crawl under his chair” and 
told his audience, “If any of you-mcn of good 
position, reuses, men of the middle classes, 
men of noble family, to whom Cod has given 
sentiments of honour—if you accept that the 
country should grow under the yoke of Bengali 
rule and its people, then in the name of God, 
jump into the train, sit down and be ofT to 
Madras 1 ". (The Third session of the Indian 
National Congress was being held at Madras 
at this time). Sir Syed was created a Knight 
Commander of the most exalted order of the 

26. Pal B. C., Memories of my Life & Times. 
Vol. II, pp. 45-46, Calcutta 1951. 

27. Ram Gopal, Indian Muslims-A Political 
History (1858-1‘H7) Bombay, 1959, p. 65. 

28. Lord Dufferin had a long interview with 
Sir Syed, Jyabji, op. cit. p. 204—Lord 
Dufferin officially enunciated the theory 
of the Muslims forming a separate nation 
in India. 

29. Ibid. 

» 

30. Pioneer, l^h January, 1888, 


Star of India three days after the speech 31 . 
‘The Times of India’ in a leading article on 
the 18th January, 1888 admired his slashing 
address as “vigorous outspoken and 
eloquent 2 .” 

The attendance of Muslim delegates at 
Congress sessions, however, kept on increasing 
year after year as Sir Syrtd exercised influence 
only amongst the Muslims of North Tndia. 
The upper classes and the intelligentsia 
amongst the Muslims of Bombay Presidency 
joined its rank and file in quite large 
numbersThe Third Congress was presided 
over by Mr. Badruddiu Tyabji in Madras 
and Rahmatullah M. Savani presided at 
Calcutta in 1896 The former stated in his 
presidential address that 

L for one, am utterly at a loss to understand 
why Musalmaus should not work shoulder 
to shoulder with their fellow countrymen 
of other races and creeds, fof the common 
benefit of all. .Gentlemen, this is the 
principle on which we in the Bombay 

Presidency have always acted.I have 

not the smallest doubt that this is also 
the view held, with but few though perhaps 
important exceptions, by the leaders of 
the Musalman communities throughout 
India 31 . 

Sir Syed, however, remained adamant and 
in reply to conciliatory endeavours made by 
Tyabji and Hume, he wrote : 

I do not understand what the words 
“National Congress” mean. Is it supposed 

31. Tyabji, op. cit, pT 198. 

82. 'Times of India, 18th January, 1888. 

33. In the fourth session of the Congress the 
number of Muslim delegates was 221 
while that of Hindu delegates 965, 
Ram Gopal, Indian Muslims - A Political 
History (1958-/947) p. 67. 

34 Presidential Address Madras, 1887. 
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that the different castes and creeds living 
in India belong to one nation and their 
aims and aspirations be one and the 
same ? I think it is quite impossible. 
You regard the doings of the misnamed 
National Congress beneficial to India, but 
I am sorry to say that l regard them as 
not only injurious to our community but 
also to India at large. I, object to every 
Congress, in any shape or form whatever 
which regards India as one Nation 3 '. 

Sir Sycd’s opposition to the Congress was 
not confined to veibal protest. He also took 
practical steps to chock its rising popularity 
by organising the Annual Muslim Educational 
Conference, the United Indian Patriotic 
Association and the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Orienial Defence Association. It was also 
not without significance that Sir Syed laid 
the foundation of the Annual Muslim Educa¬ 
tional Conference in 1886, only a year after 
the establishment of the National Congress. 
The Conference was held each year at 
different places in India exactly at the time 
when the Congress held its sessions. Although 
its main object was the discussion of the 
general and educational condition of the 
Indian Musalrnuns, it also became a foium 
for the dissemination of Muslim political 
opinions. 

The United Indian Patriotic Association 
was established at Aligarh in August 1888. 
The Association was formed primarily to 
launch a counter compaign against the 
Congress propaganda in India as 1 well as in 
England. The membership of the United 


35. Sir Syed Ahmad’s letter to B. Tyahji 
dated 24 January, 1888 from private 
records of late B. Tyabji, quoted in 
source material for a History of Freedom 
Movement In India collected from Bombay 
Government Records Vol. II, 1885-1920 
(1959) p. 71. 


Patriotic Association was open t<? all 
communities. Muslim Nawabs, Hindu Rajas, 
titled gentlemen and some Englishmen joined 
the Association and thus it became a rallying 
point for the landed aristocrats and title 
holders. Its branches were opened in the 
various big cities of the country. Public 
meetings were organised where resolutions 
were passed denouncing the Congress and 
welcoming the United Indian Patriotic 
Associations 1 ^. A branch of the Association 
was opened in England at the house of 
Mr. Morrison who subsequently became the 
Principal of Aligarh College after Mr. Beck’s 
death (T . Sir Syed was happy at this success 
and wrote to Colonel Graham, a senior police 
official and later his biographer : “I have 
undertaken a heavy task against the so called 
Congress and have formed an association 1 ^”. 

It was derided to appoint the princes as 
patrons of the Association. Sir Syed as its 
Honorary Secretary wrote a letter to the 
Maharaja of Jaipur on the 25th August, 1888 
requesting ‘him to become a patron of this 
Association along with other Indian Chiefs 
and Rulers 1 '. In this letter while referring 
to the activities of the Indian National 
Congress, he warned the Maharaja that the 
real object of Congress was to change the 
present administration and to replace it by 
a Republic or Representative Government, 
lie, therefore, hoped that the Maharaja - must 
dislike such an organisation which aims at 
the overthrow of the British Government. 
Sir Syed further added that an impression 

36. Ram Gopal, Indian Muslim- A Political 
History ( 1858-1947 ) op. cit. p. 71. 

37. Prasad, op. cit. p. 103. 

38. Graham, G. F. I, The Life and Work of 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan , Edinburg, 1885, 
p. 273. 

39. Foreign Secret-1, January, 1889, Nos. 
3-4, National Archives of India. 
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had been created in England that the Princes 
and the people of India were behind the 
Congress. It was the aim of his organisation 
to counter such propaganda. 

Sir Syed's contentions were refuted by 
Mr. A. O. Hume, the General Secretary of 
Indian National Congress in a letter to the 
Maharaja dated 3rd November, 1888 *". In 
this letter Mr. Hume claimed that because 
of his old age Sir Syed was incapable of 
understanding or appreciating anything that 
was new and his intemperate and irrational 
speeches showed that he had became a little 
mad on the subject of the Congress. These 
letters show that an effort was made to create 
some misunderstanding amongst the Princes 
in regard to the role of the Indian National 
Congress by Sir Syed and his supporters. 
Their allegations were, however, immediately 
and vehemently refuted as such charges would 
have alienated the Princes from the Congress. 
Moreover the Congress in its early stages was 
not as revolutionary and as aggressive as it 
was painted in Sir Syed’s letter. The Princes 
had nothing to fear from its liberal policies 
and programmes. 

The Patriotic Association, though a docile 
body met and held political discussions, gave 
Beck an impression that it tended to develop 
into a conservative counterpart of the Congress. 
According to him the United Indian Patriotic 
Association suffered from the blemish of 
growing into an agitational body. Moreover, 
it was a cosmopolitan body and what Muslims 
needed was a wholly Muslim organisation 11 . 


40. Dr. Jagdish Chandra, Freedom Movement 
in Rajasthan, Unpublished Ph. J>. Thesis, 
University of Rajasthan • Pile text of 
these letters lias been given in the 
appendix of the Thesis ). 

41. Ram Gopal, Indian Muslim-A Political 
History (1858-/947) p. 71. 


The idea of a joint Hindu-Muslim organisa¬ 
tion was, therefore, soon discarded, and a 
purely Muslim organisation under the name 
of Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Defenee 
Association of Upper India was founded in 
1893 at the instance of Mr. Beck. The 
Association aimed at the strengthening of 
the British rule and to inculcate a sense of 
loyalty among the Muslims 1 -. Thus an effort 
was made to bring the Muslim closer to the 
Englishmen and to keep them separate from 
the other Indian Communities 1 *. Sir Syed’s 
anti-congress activities received further 
impetus after the formation of Muhammaden 
Anglo-Oriental Defence Association' 1 . 

Sir Syed’s attitude toward the Congress 
should be viewed in the context of the prevailing 
political, social and economic conditions m 
the country during the post-Mutiny era. The 
British believed, though quite unjustly, that 
the Mutiny was more of a Muslim than a 
Hindu or National Revolt. Owing to this 
the Muslim community received a set-back 
both in education and in Government favour. 
But the Muslim politics took a new turn when 
Sir Syed appeared at the scene. He converted 
the suspicion and hostility of the rulers into 
confidence and friendship. At this ‘juncture 
some eminent Britishers also Celt that in the 


42. Majumdar, R. C. op. cit. p. 483. 

43. The name ‘Defence Association’ was 
borrowed from the Anglo-Indian Defence 
Association which was established in 1883 
at the time of the Ilbert Bill agitation 
and had ceased to exist after completing 
its work. Prasad, op. cit., p. 104-5. 

44. Lai Bahadur, The Muslim League, Its 

History , Activities and Achievements, 

Agra, 1954. p. 3. 
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interest of the Empire, they should not lose 
the support of the Muslims particularly after 
the establishment of the Congress in 1885. 
Sir Syed was not opposed to the Hindu 
Muslim Unity before the beginning of the 
Congress Movement as is evident from his 
earlier speeches. But the rise and growth of 
the nationalist movement made him sceptical 
about the future of the Muslims in a democra¬ 
tic set-up. He could not, as a matter of 
fact, look ahead of the immediate interests 
of upper classes of the Muslim community. 

Moreover he had seen the horrors of Mutiny 

* 

and was aware of the set-back received by 
his community due to the disloyalty shown 
towards th<- Biilish. He, therefore, did not 
want Muslims to join the national movement 
alongwith the Hindus under the banner of 


the Congress which would have once again 
alienated the Muslims from the .British 45 . 
He was convinced that British rule had come 
to stay for a long period and the Muslims 
being politically, economically and 
educationally backward needed British protec¬ 
tion and support for their advancement, which 

could obviously be secure*! by remaining 
loyal to the Government. Loyalty to the 

British, thus, became the watchward of his 

life and the opposition to the Congress was 

its natural corollary. These {were the 

considerations that evidently led Sir Syed to 

advise his co-religionists to keep themselves 

a wav from the Indian National Congress. 

45. Durrani, op. cit. p. G4. 
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"THINK NOT OF YOU AND ME 

? 

S. R. MUKHERJEE 


Excuse me, if 1 find 
Newer word* on your face 
Than what you say 
What is the use of words 
If they cannot mean 
What you think ? 

So sit by me on the grass, 
Look at the llowing river. 
For C/od’s sake 


Think not of you and me. 

Have you looked at the starlit-dome, 
The dome that gives abode to silence 
And you a newer home ? 

If not, look at the musing river 
That keeps tune to that silent muse. 
Have you got your say ? 

If not, go home now' 

We have no words to say. 


FRANZ KAFKA : A study in existence and alienation 

PRAFULLA CHANDRA KAR 


A discussion of Franz Kafka to-day is a 
fascinating experience because his writings have 
a peculiar significance for us. They depict the 
problems which are almost the problems of fhe 
contemporary world. Kafka has made a 
profound impact on most of the writers of' 
today. He has reflected in liis writings the 
the desires and the frustrations of modern 
man. ’ The human situation portrayed 
in Kafka’s writings is a typical modern 
situation in which man, in a sinister urban 
and technological society faces bewildering 
compexitics of life. A sensitive individual 
of today faces various predicameuts, which 
come not only from his hostile environ¬ 
ment, but also from his own mind. 


In his familiar surrounding he becomes an 
outsider. In such an atmosphere of alienness, 
he desperately searches for knowledge and 
identity. He becomes mutilated in his attempts 
to express himself. r J'his complex situation 
breeds in him a kind of ‘angst’. Out of this 
emotional and psychological depression, a 
feeling of guilt is produced in him. He tries to 
suspect his own nature and questions the 
fundamental things of life. He makes himself 
psychologically involved in malevolent social 
process. This is a typical situation in which 
most of us are placed today. It is interesting to 
observe th^t Franz Kafka, fifty years ago, 
mirrored in his writings these fundamental 
preoccupations of modern man. 
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Fran?. Kafka was born in Prague on 3rd 
July, 1883. His farther was a Jewish 
businessman and a highly robust and 
dominating person. Like Thomas Mann Kafka 
came under the inliuence of his father. Many 
unknown forces shaped his life. His father who 
was grossly materialistic did not encourage the 
expression of the son’s creative talents, lie was 
a positive obstacle in the flowering of the son’s 
literary mind. Kafka’s childhood was spent in 
all kinds of* depression. Loneliness was his 
problem. He has deputed, with all his 
harrowing details, the loneliness of a child in 
his Dickensian novel ‘ America 

He was sent to a Herman (hammer school 
and later on to the German University where 

4 

he studied Law with all his reluctance and 
took his Doctor’s Degree in Law in F»06. 
Then hr became a clerk in the Workers’ 
Accident Insurance Society. His experiences in 
the Workers' Accident Insurance Society gave 
him sufficient knowledge of bureaucratic 
callousness and red-tapism which mirrored in 
his subsequent writings'. He started his literary 
career in 1907. His literarv talents manifested 

4 

themselves in his early stories like “Description 
of a struggle”. During this time he came under 
many literary influences like those of Knut 
Hamsun, Herman Hesse, Stefan George, 
Goethe, Flaubert and the Bible. In the 
meantime he contributed many articles to 
different journals like Hycprion and Bohemia 
and gradually came to prominence. In 1910 he 
started writing his ‘Diaries*. One of the classic 
statements of Kafka during this time is “I am 
anything but free” which is taken as an 
existentialist gestyre. 

In 1912 Kafka met a German girl named 
Felice Bauer at his friend Max Brod’s house. 
For five years he was engaged to this girl. His 
relations with F. B. gave him an escape from 
the tyranny and authority of his father. He 

started writing his^mer/co* in 1912 and wrote 

/ 

many important stories. In January, 1913 


Kafka’s first book Contemplation appeared. 
This book is a thin volume of some 
impressionistic sketches. lie also wrote 
“Metamorphosis”, one of the major stories of 
this period. The next year was the most crucial 
year of his life.. His marrige with F. B. posed a 
great dilemma before him. He began The Trial 
and wrote the first draft of “In the Penal 
Colony’'. In 1917 it was known that he was 

suffering terribly from tuberculosis and 
thereafter he lived in various sanatoria. His 
relationship with F. B. broke finally. 

After returning from Zarau where he lived 
at this time he resumed his work, lie wrote 
“The Great Wall of China" and published his 
collection of stories “A Country Doctor”. He 

4 

had a second engagement with Julie Mohryzek 
but that also broke tragically. In 1921 he 
started his last novel The Castle and in 1922 he 
published his story “A Hunger Artist”. Next ' 
year he mot a young Polish Jewess named * 
Dora Dymont who gave him domestic 
hapiness This year he wrote “Investigations 
of a Dog” and “The Burrow”. The couple 
lived in Berlin which was facing an acute 
inflation during this time. Kafka got a severe 
psychological shock from the worst economic 
situation of Germany. He was sent to Vienna 
and from Vienna Kicrling. lie died on June 3, 

1924 in a sanatorium near Vienna at the age 
of 41. 

America is Kafka’s first novel. This novel 
describes the life of Karl Rossmann in affluent 
societies of America. Karl, the hero of this 
novel is expelled from his native, environment 
for a minor sexual offence. As a punishment 
he was “packed oil” to America by his parents 
where he confronts a new situation. Karl 
meets his uncle Jacob in America. Jacob 
appears to be a kindhearted man who takes a 
sympathetic attitude towards Karl. But again 
for a small fault of transgression Karl was 
banished from his uncle’s house. After this 
incident he encounters various people and lives 
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an unsettled life in different situations. Like 

Dickens’s characters Karl makes a series of* 

adventures till he realizes the stupendous 

nature of American continent in his trek for 

# 

two days and two nights. This is a novel in 
which Karl is initiated to the dark realities of 
life which permeate the atmosphere of the 
The Trial and The Castle . Here is a hero 

confronting a hostile universe in a new 
environment and he tries to explore the 
possibilities of ad justment in a highly organised 
and complex society. Karl’s attempts to 
participate in community life are the desperate 
endeavours of most of Kafka’s characters for 
their assimilation in society. The theme of this 
novel is the personal and intellectual growth 
f Karl Rossrnann. Although the hero is 
blameless, he is “abnormally susceptible to the 
feelings of guilt.*’ Here is an individual 
clashing with the universe and the result is a 
kind of “strangeness and ambiguity’' in 
everything. Edwin Muir is, to some extent, 
correct in his view that America is seini-alle- 
gorical because Karl’s search for justice and 
grace can be interpreted as a spiritual quest. 
Although in this novel Kafka’s imaginative 
scope is not so broad, yet it is a novel in which 
he has made, the significant treatment of the 
theme of alienation in a complex society. Karl 
Rossrnann does not get satisfaction in an 
affluent society but the complexities of that 
society make him aware of the problems that 
an individual faces in a highly technological 
social order. Kafka has explored the mystery 
and darkness in human life and the problems 
of alienation. Karl's American journey may 
be interpreted as a kind of escape from “Sterile 
Europe” of 1912 but America is no way better 
than Europe. It is a country where Karl has 
disappeared. Kafka's original title of novel as 
“a man disappeared’* would have been surely 
nearer to the theme than Max Brod’s new title. 
fMany critics try to find out autobiographical 
elements in America. They say that Karl’s 
experience in a new environment is a reflection 


of Kafka’s personal problems in 1912, 
particularly the problem that emerged from 
his relationship with F. B., but this kind of 
subjective approach is very dangerous because 
the original intention of the author becomes 
clouded by this approach. Of course Kafka’s 
own problems have been objectified, to some 
extent, through different characters in different 
-situations but it will be an ecstasy of criticism 
if we say that his writings are mere 
externalising of his own inner tensions. His 
view of reality must have been shaped by 
emotional problems arising from the 
inadequacies of his childhood environment, 
particularly from his father’s domineering 
nature which proved to be a positive hindrance 
in 1;he fulfilment of his literary aspirations. 
The image of father was always in the mind of 
Kafka when lie was writing his novels. 7 hat 
is why Kafka has very significantly treated the 
theme of authority versus individual in his 
writings. 

Apart from the problem of alienation 
Kafka was preoccupied with a sense of guilt. 
This sense of guilt comes as a corollary of the 
theme of alienation. Man is a social animal 
and lienee to be set apart entails a strong sense 
of guilt. Behind the theme of guilt there must 
have been always the image of parental 
authority because Kafka’s inner tensions and 
the wide gulf between his achievement and 
expectations are the results of his father’s crude 
materialistic attitude. In America the therne of 
guilt comes as an effect of the gulf between 
the expectation and fulfilment. Karl hoped 
that America' will prove to be a romantic land 
of plenty and contentment but it proved 
otherwise. That is why Karl suspects his own 
nature and psychologically participates in his 
failures. This makes him feci guilty. 

In The Trial Kafka’s grasp of things becomes 
more profound. It is a novel in which Kafka 
focusses the theme of alienation and guilt in a 
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broad canvass. The hero of this novel Joseph 

K. is accused “one line morning” without 

knowing the reason of it. He tries persistently 

to find out the nature of his guilt. lie goes to 

a court room and finds its atmosphere murky. 

The life appears to him a kind of' nightmarish 

experience. It proves to be sinister and elusive. 

He goes here and there to prove his innocence 

but nobody listens to him. This kind of 

psychological participation in sinister forces of 

life makes him introspective. Neither the 

court Chaplain nor the painter Titorclli 

satisfy him. At last he was killed “like a dog”. 

This is what the story slates. But it rxpiesses 

Kafka’s deep sense of awareness of grim 

realities of life. Kafka was alwavs coufionicd 

with a sense of auxictv and loneliness and til’s 

* 

is projected effectively in his now Is J >sep]i K. 
is pul in a complex situation, lie is frusiidled 
by the callousness of bureaucracy, lie feels 
himself completely alienated from traditional 
norm and wants to realize the healthy aspect 
of life. Ilis alienness is a pait of his guilt. 
His introspection has some sinister quality in 
it. He makes what Erich Heller calls, “an 
identification of life with evil” and that is why 
he suffers. No external force can help a man 
suffcrsng from mental disease. Joseph K's 
problem is psychological and that is why 
outside his mind he cannot get any source of 
satisfaction. His guilt comes out of his 
recognition of the authority of law. 

The whole of “The Trial ” is permeated with 
an atmosphere of darkness. Kafka portrays 
the futility of our life in the midst of all kinds 
of dark forces. Joseph K’s problem is the 
problem of a sensitive modern man. Unless 
ones mind is clear one cannot live an authentic 
existence in this world. The sinister and 
elusive nature of life was recognised by Kafka 
long before he wrote his novels. In a letter 
he wrote in 1911 December he says “I am 
separated from all things by a hollow space 
and I donot even reach to its boundaries”. 


The castle is the most mature and the most 
complex of his achievement. In this novel 
the story of K’s sordid experiences in life is 
told in greater imaginative grasp and details. 
Here Kafka’s hero is put in what we call a 
/modern dilemma”. He faces the problem 
of isolation from the beginning rill the end. 
K’s attempts 10 establish contact with the 
Castle is again another manifestation of 
psychological participation in sinister forces 
in life. The whole novel gives ihe picture of 
gloom and darkness. The lirst paragraph of 
the novel makes us acquainted with the 
ubiquitous castle veiled in mist and dark¬ 
ness”. K. gazes into the “illusory emptiness 
above him” and is bewildered. I'he theme 
of isolation and nothingness is str uck from the 
beginning. K h a land surveyor who has 
reached a village and is waiting for an order 
from the castle, the scat of administration for 
his assignment. In spite of his desperate 
attempts to make a communication with the 
castle he remains frustrated. Finding that 
it is not easy to make a direct contact with the 
castle he makes friendship with Frieda through 
whom he wants to meet Klamm, a powerful 
officer in the castle. In the meantime, he 
establishes relationship with Barnabas family 
who has been socially out-cast for a pretty 
long time because one of the sisters of 
Barnabas refused the advances of Sortini, an 
officer in the castle. This relationship of 
K brings him away from his real intention and 
makes him a social out-cast. K’s attempt to 
merge in community life is bound to be 
frustrated because of his mental participation 
in the life of an out-cast. It has been said 
that the castle gives an account of frantic 
attempts of a Jew to be merged up in German 
culture. But tl^ere is no overt reference to 
this in this novel. It gives a broad treatment 
of the theme of alienation. Kafka’s heroes 
long for divine grace. They have an 
“insatiable appetite for transcendental 
certainty”. They believe in absolute freedom. 
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but they cannot have any conception of it 
because they live in a world of slavery. The 
Castle makes the treatment of the theme of 
alienation in its metaphysical aspect because 
K’s problem is not a material problem, nor is 
it a purely psychological problem ; it is a 
spiritual problem. K makes a quest for divine 
grace by which he can transmute his life of 
flesh into that of spirit. Longing to live an 
authentic existence K finds the world 
deceptive. He dies after being involved with 
life's antinomies. Like great documents of 
literature Kafka’s writings rellect the tension 
between individual and the universe. 

1 The Metamorphosis” is a very powerful 
story which gives a picture of loneliness in the 
life of a • businessman Gregor Sainsa. Gregor 
Samsa undergoes a physical transformation. 
He gets up in the morning and to his utter 
astonishment finds that he has been trans¬ 
formed into ‘a gigantic insect”. This 
experience, apart from its strangeness, is 
something to give him a kind of horror. At 
first he cannot reconcile with his new state. 
He thinks that it may be some fantasy but 
when his parents change their attitude towards 
him he becomes aware of his separation from 
the normal life. The physical transformation 
of Sarnsa is a symbolic representation of 
collapse of traditional values of life. The 
parents oi Samsa become at first horrified, 
then wrathful and at last completely discard 
him as an unnecessary stulL This represents 
the drifting away of modern man from social 
order. Perhaps behind this story there is 
Kafka's sense ol alienness from the Austrian 
upper class because of his Jewish origin. Like 
Thomas Mann's Tonio Kroger Kafka's heroes 
yearn for assimilation in society but they never 
get the fulfillment of their desires. “The 
Metamorphosis” is a story of man’s estrange¬ 
ment from social order. It is said to be a 
significant document of the war period because 
war shatters all conventional values and order 


and makes life disorganised. It is a story of 
modern man caught up in the vortex of 
bewildering complexities of life. 

Kalka's “diaries” deserve more than a 
mere passing mention. They reveal the 
extraordinary inner world in which he lived. 
They describe in detail his isolation, his 
anguish and his frustrations. Kafka has dealt 
with the loneliness of a bachelor very 
elaborately in his diaries but most of the pages 
of his “diaries” are devoted to his father. His 
father was a bussinessman who did not 
encourage the blossoming of Kafka’s creative 
talents. Kafka has expressed his ambivalent 
attitude towards his father. He worshipped 
his father like a God and hated him with all 
repugnance and fear. He said in his diaries 
that his marriage could not be performed 
early because of the impediments created by 
his father. His father’s tyranny and authority 
remained always as a kind of shadow in his 
mind. Like Shakespeare’s sonnets or 
Dostoevsky’s ‘diaries’ or ‘Rilke’s letters, 
Kal ka’s “diaries” give an account of the inner 
workings of his mind from 1910-1923. 

Kafka is sometimes claimed to be an 
existentialist. Although Kafka’s novels and 
stories were written long before existen¬ 
tialism bccaim a systematic pholosophical 
creed, we find in them the anticipation this 
pholosophy of ‘dread'. Kafka grew up in 
the climate of sensibility of existentialism 
which was latent in Germany in 1920’s and 
1930’s. The Danish philosopher Kierkegaard 
had a potent influence on Kafka's mind. 
His pholosophy exphasises despair and discards 
reason. His “Eithcr/or” and his pholosophy 
of ‘angst 1 must have appealed to Franz Kafka. 
Kafka’s heroes experience despair in life and 
confront what we call an ‘existentialist 
dilemma*. Searching for order and harmony 
in life they face meaninglessness and gloom. 
They have an awareness of their dreadful 
freedom. They have thrown up into thin 
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world and the greatest truth before them is 
that of existence. In Kafka’s writings man 
facing nothingness undergoes the revelation of 
the absurd. According to Kafka, a man is 
surrounded which forces he cannot decipher 
and which appear hostile to him. In this 
respect Kafka interested Camus. Another 
existentialist quality in Kafka is his concept 
of freedom. Freedom is an ambiguous term 
because absolute freedom is impossible. 
Freedom breeds ‘choice’ which generates a 
kind of‘anguish’ or ‘dread’. Kafka's hemes 
believe in absolute freedom, but ironically they 
are always’ committed.’ Although they donot 
have any kind of entanglement like Antoine 
Requentiu in Sartre’s Nausea they cannot be 


called free. They are, in Sartre’s words, 
“condemned to be free”. This aspect of Kafka’s 
writings has influenced most of the writers of 
France today. Andre Gide, Sartre, Albert 
Camus, Nathalie Sarraute, Robbc—Grillet and 
Julien Green are all influenced by Kafka’s 
treatment of theme of anguish and alienation. 

American novelists like Ralph Ellison, 
James Baldwin and Saul Bellow are fascinated 
bv Kafka’s narrative method and his delinea- 
tion of various problems of existence. The 
more we read Kafka, the greater is our 
awareness of our various predicaments in a 
society where “things fall apart” and “the 
ceremony of innocence is drowned”. 



THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN ANCIENT INDIA 

SHAMSUDDIN 


The Common Man m India has for years 
believed in an inferior status for women in 
his country. Harbounng false ideas of their 
position, he has even quoted a great poet 
like Tulsidas to suppoit his argument. A 
woman, according to him, must ‘‘Work” and 
sometimes “weep”, ind does not deserve 
freedom : na stri swatantryam arhati. 

But he is not aware of the historical fact 
that women had enjoyed a high status in 
society and economic freedom as well m 
ancient India. It was only owing to political 
and social changes in the country during the 
Middle Ages that their status changed, ft 
is a happy sign, however, that in modern 
India women are coining into iheir own and 
contributing their share in the progress ol 
the country. 

The 4 Suktas'* and hymns ol the Rigveda 
give a true picture of the status ol women in 
anciem India. Women enjoyed equal status 
with men'. They were capable of high 
learning in any branch of knowiedege-even 
in the knowledge of Biahmurr. T he Rigveda 
also speaks of the Ristuksa -the woman who 
reached spiritual attainment equal to that 
of the great Risim of those times. 
Amongst these can be mentioned the naniCN 
of Lopamudra, Lrvashi, lndrani. Savitri, 
Dayayani, etc. Besides tlierc were aiso 
Brahmasadinis s'-ho led a life of strict 
discipline, of Biahmaohaiya f he Rigveda 
refers to the edueatioml in.strilutions where 
young gills completed their education as 
Brahmacharinis and then entered Grihastha- 
shramk It is also pointed out that young 
educated girls were married to equally learned 
bridegrooms, and took a leading part in the 
spread of Education . 


1. In impassioned prayers called “Suktas”, 
Rv. (V. 7, 9). 

2. Rv. (V. 7, 9). 

3. (1) Romasa (I, 126, 7) . (2) Lopamudra 
(I, 179, 1-6) , (3) Apata (VIII, 91, 1-7) 
and many others as mentioned in the 
tenth mandala. 

4. Rv. (V.7, 9). 

5. Rv. (Ill, 55, 16) 


It is, therefore, evident that women in 
those days enjoyed the highest social status. 
A wife was a true partner in all spheres of 
society. It was believed that wherever women 
were respected ( worshipped ), the Deities 
remained there happily-yatra naryastu pujyante 
remante tatra devatah. She had full religious 
rights and participated in all religious 
ceremonies along with her husband. In fact, 
any religious work performed by the husband 
was not supposed to be complete and valid 
unless and until the wife shared it wilh him. 
The ideals anil traditions laid down in the 
Rigveda were later followed as laws in the 
society. 

References in the Upamshads indicate 
that women were also great philosophers and 
thinkers. They took part in conferences 
along with the men. Once the great king 
Janaka of Videha called a conference of 
philosphers in his court. Learned philosophers, 
representing different schools of philosophy, 
participated in the discussion, Among them 
was the great woman-philosopher, Brahmava- 
dini Gargi, who took an active part in the 
discussion and impressed all with her deep 
knowledge. 

The Rigveda also refers to monogamy or 
bka Putin Vrata*, which also helped to elevate 
the status of women in society. As a general 
practice the bridegroom went to the house 
of the bride to marry her. The bride was 
given a venerable place in her father-in-law’s 
house. She was in cITcct the mistress of the 
house and took care of her husband’s parents, 
brothers and sisters. 

Marriage was regarded as a lifelong sacred 
bond and hence there was no question of 
divorce or window-remarriage. The wives 
continued to be faithful and loyal to their 
husbands throughout life, in health and in 
sickness. Some of the stories indicate that 
women, by their constant service and care, 
were successful in restoring their husbands 
to health and removing their physical defects. 
The legend of Savitri is well known as an 
example of a faithful wife who brought back 
Iter husband to life. 


6. Rvi (X. 85). 
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In the Upanishads there are references 
to indicate that parents were proud to have 
a daughter who became a pandita ( a learned 
lady .) Capable women sometimes went out 
to pursue higher studies. In spite of certain 
common subjects for both men and women 
there was sometimes a bifurcation of studies 
and women were taught fine arts such as 
dancing singing, etc. 

In Vedic times Brahmavadinis oi Kumari 
girls were eligible for Upanayuna Veda-study 
and other religious ceremonies". Women were 
entitled to “Savitrivachana" which was the 
expression of the highest type of Mantra or 
knowledge. The Grihya Sutras mention how 
the wife uttered Vedic Mantras along with 
her husband in religious ceremonies". This 
naturally involved a high level of education 
on the pait of women to prove themselves 
worthy partners for their husbands. A woman 
had to be “learned” as well as “faithful” • 
pandita cha pativrata. 

Thus intelligent girls called \idushis were 

married to equally intelligent husbands called 

Manishis 1 ". Learned laches in those days 

acted a$ tcaehets oi Adhyapihas. But this 

was not the only career open to lhem : \ 

Mention ha.s been made in ancient epics of 

women who we:e veiv <>ood warriors 1 . A 

• ^ 

few examples aic quoted below. 

The great giaimnarian Putanjah in his 
Mahabhasya used the woid S iktiki, meaning 
female henier of a speir. Similarly, Mcgas- 
thenes, the Circe I: visit- i to tiic court of 

7. The Brihudaranyaka l.'panishail (VI, 4 
17). 

8. Harita (\\l, 23). 

9. Aswalayana Srouta Sutra (l, II). 

10. Gobhila Grihya Sutra (1. 3) tna hi khalu 
anadhita saknoti patni hotunnti ; the 
illiterate wife is unworthy of a husband). 

11. Katvayana, the commentator on Pamni 
(iv; 1, 46). 

12. Patanjali, Mahabhashya (IV, I, 15-16,. 


Chandragupta Maurya, mentions armed women 
bodyguards employed there. Kautilya in his 
Arthasastra too has referred to women soldiers 
armed with bows and arrows. 

Budhism, later on, maintained the traditions 
and ideals ol the Vedic age and women were 
accorded an honourable place in social life. 
They were given all facilities for education 
and religious rights. Women were eligible 
to become bhikshunis or nuns and lead a life 
of devotion and renunciation. These women 
also rendered social service to suffering 
humanity. Some of them look an active 
part in the work of the early Budhist 
Reformation. These women, after attaining 
enlightenment, undertook missionary work 
for their faith. 

However, a change came vptobably during 
the lime of Manu, the law-giver }, and 
graduallv women were confined to the kitchen 
and lost their equal status. The history of 
these times shows how, handicapped by these 
restrict ions, they could contribute little to 
the progress of the country, though instances 
are not wanting to show that some of them 
io*c to the occasion lo prevent society from 
entirely degrading itself. 

Today, though we are tree citizens of the 
Republic of India, enjoying equal rights without 
any distinction of caste, creed or sex, we 
are lacking in the traditions and ideals which 
were prevalent in ancient India. However, 
things aie improving. Owing to the effort of 
persons like Dr. Dhondopant Karvr, the great 
worker of Maharashtra, women are receiving 
education that is icvoiufjoni/ing their ideas 
and also the views of the society. We realize 
the necessity of elevating the women of our 
countr\ to their proper status in society, the 
status they enjoyed in ancient India. 
Undoubtedly they will be true to the kindred 
points of “Heaven and Home” and being 
equal partners on the path of life, help in the 
all-sided progress of India, without neglecting 
the “home” which is the basis of all 
education. 



STUDENT INDISCIPLINE 

AMAR NATH JHA 


There is a plethora of discussion of student 
indiscipline these days. Looking at the rising 
tide of restlessness and the surge of violence 
in the ranks of our younger generation such a 
discussion can indeed hardly be called uncalled 
for. Raielv a day passes when a reader's eye 
fails to come across a news item reflecting on 
what is so broadly and also conveniently called 
the anti-sociai behaviom uf our youngsters. 
Lending a farcical charm to the erstwhile 
phenomenon our leaders ul any and every 
description make equally regularly and almost 
always ineffectually plenty of appeals and 
exhortations addressed to those allegedly 
misguided youths- 

It is indeed a pity student indiscipline is 
only talked about, often with woeful 
lamentation but hardly seriously studied in our 
country. It is miserably tackled with hasty 
and ill-conceived measures undertaken only in 
times of wide spread violence involving huge 
loss of public property. Evidently, the issues 
involved in the problem are not merely of law 
and order as is ordinarily empasised by our 
leaders; they are also one of individual and 
social adjustment to the system of our govt, 
and also largely to the traditionally valued 
ideals of our social and cultural life. 

Speaking precisely, the student indiscipline 
in its present phase is a problem of the 
twentieth century. Neither the affluent 
societies of the west nor the under-developed 
societies of Asia and Africa are immune from 
it. And what is striking, almost everywhere 
the reaction of the students to their grievances 
despite wide variation in their cultural heritage 
is identical. Resistance to the established 
authority and institutions by violent methods 
which include paralysing the traffic, building 
barricades in the street, stone throwing, 
burning of public vehicles and even fighting 
with the police characterise commonly the 
student revolt of the present century. 
To speak the least, the students have given 
ample proof of their organized power which a 
society conscious of its future can never ignore. 
In our own country where the stresses and 
strains of transition seem to have reached a 
stage of brutal poignancy and where different 
political parties pulling in different directions 
and thriving on communal and regional outlook 


pose a constant threat to national solidarity, the 
student indiscipline throwing as it does anew a 
new challenge needs to be still more 
dispassionately considered. 

As has been stated above, the student 
indiscipline is a problem of the 2()th. century. 
Therefore, to seek its solution in the light of 
ideas that prevailed during the bygone times 
will be simply futile. I mean to sa\ the old 
mnto of ‘chatranam Addayanam Tapa’ 
meaning worship of learning alone as divorced 
from all othei occupations and engagements is 
dead as the Dodo. We may. however, 
occasionally be moved by nostalgia for the 
vanished or vanishing world of our grand 
fore-tathers when the life ol the students at 
large was maiked by piofound calm, 
unquestioning obedience to society and 
undisturbed preoccupation with learning. 
Unfortunately for us, times have changed 
immeasurably, and no amount of sentimental 
appeal to the past can alter the grim truth 
thrown before us. Modernism, good or bad, 
has to be accepted and, if possible, rationalised 
but never completely done away with. The 
proposition holds good in the case of our own 
students. Needless to say, their modes of 
behaviour, patterns of thought and ways of 
living have been subjected to the terrific 
onslaughts of modernism- In fact, the change 
that has taken place in the whole gamut of 
their life amounts to a revolution. 
Consequently, much of what they think or do 
vary so greatly from their predecessors in good 
old times. 

It is also to be remembered that students of 
today are living in an age which is in a way 
most rebellious, impatient and aspiring. It is 
an age when they have before them not a very 
happy and calm world full of pleasures and 
enjoyments but a world full of violence, tumult 
and startling events ranging from Sputniks and 
Geminis to bloodbaths in Vietnam. It is also 
an age when old bonds of loyalities dissolve 
like mists of the morning. 

This therefore brings us to the question : 
can the students remain calm in the midst of 
such change, often conflicting and confusing ? 
To put the question still more squarely : can 
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the students be isolated from politics ? 1 think 
it is not. The old pedants and politicians 
moving in their own narrow cell may not be 
reconciled to this view. They have, commonly 
enough, a tendency to regard politics as their 
own garden in which, to adapt an expression 
from the selfish giant, none but they alone 
shall have the exclusive right to play. Indeed 
they will like as the selfish giant to build a 
high wall round their political garden and put 
up a notice board : “tresspassers will be 
prosecuted." If truth be told bluntly such an 
attitude of the grey-haired and one-eyed 
superiors to students in relation to politics 
works against the spirit of the age and is, 
therefore, destined to wither away in the long 
run. Trespassing by students in the garden of 
politics will continue despite threats and 
frowns ; for politics is now so much the part 
and parcel of theii life—the Zeitgeist. And for 
Indian students this is all the more true 
because they have inherited a tradition of the 
pre-indcpendcnce era when side by side with 
their elders they fought during the freedom 
struggle against British rule. 

It is a fact liaidly to be disputed, by 
sensible men that a child of today feels, as was 
never felt before to such a degree, the hard 
realities of existence not only in its biological 
sense but also in its varied political and 
psychological implications, Hardly has he 
reached his teens when his tiny brains begin to 
be troubled by various problems of life. So far 
as our country is concerned he may be required 
to stand in a queue perhaps under a blazing 
sun to proeure a paltry quantity of rice or 
wheat or sugar from a ration shop. He may 
not get even that paltry amount even after long 
waiting and that the authorised dealer may 
slam the door of his shop right in his face 
simply by saying, ‘the stock has run out'. In 
like manner he may not get kerosin oil, as in 
fact it has proved to be a case particularly in 
rural areas, to be able to read in his dark and 
dismal cottage, while looking afar, he may 
catch sight of a big building lighted much too 
lavishly. He may still have the misfortune to 
see numerous pot-bellied gentlemen driving in 
cars and preaching about austerity while at 
home his parents are continually shrinking in 
body and sinking in mind without ever 
knowing the meaning of those patriotic (?) 
words- These and other unaccountable 
not-too-happy experiences at the most 
impressionable years of life produce in the 
child-mind a feeling of aversion to the 
established social ethics and norms. 


To students of senior classes in schools and 
colleges who may be said to have stepped into 
the advanced stage of mental maturity but 
still burning with the incandescent fire of youth 
the experiences afore-mentioned not only 
produce abhorence but also anger and 
eventually incite them to action inimical to the 
laws of society. Indeed to these students the 
slogans of political parties promising a new 
order and a new system of social equality 
become very appealing. Their keen 
sensitiveness to social wrongs combined with 
their natural emotional effervescence makes 
them readily a kind of shock troops in the 
hands of political parties. Hence it is that in 
all sorts of agitations, protest demonstrations, 
strikes, bundhs and hartals organised by 
political parties the students play the role of 
vanguards and become invariably the first 
casualty of police action. They have in them 
the death-defying ardour of insects which buzz 
around a burning flame and fling themselves 
into it. We can by no means persuade these 
students of maturer intelligence to stay out of 
politics and lead a life of philosphic calm. 
Verily, they represent the storm-tossed soul of 
the 20th. century. This truth will be driven 
home if we make only a casual survey of 
student movement not in far off Europe but in 
the neighbouring Asiatic countries. In 
Indonesia it is the student community who 
virtually rule and influence every major policy 
decision of the country. It is now a fact of 
history how the Kami and Kapi, the two 
organizational wings respectively of college and 
school students of Indonesia swept the nation 
with satanic fury after the September coup, 
in Korea and Japan and now in China the 
phenomenal influence of students is easily 
disccrnable in politics. Very recently the 
students in the UAR combined with the 
workers to demcnstiatc against the lenient 
sentence awarded to the Air Force Officers 
responsible for the country’s debacle in the last 
year’s Arab-Israel war and to demand the right 
to have a say in the management of country's 
affairs. Thus the emerging role of the students 
as a militant and revolutionary force can no 
longer be denied. Incidentally, it may be 
observed that in countries seething with vast 
multitude of domestic problems stinking with 
political corruption and drifting endlessly 
between progress and reaction the restlessness 
of the students is most evident. 

i 

The fact, therfore, emerges from the above 
analysis that participation of students in politics 
cannot be stopped altogether* It would be 
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foolish, indeed selfish and even rcactionaiy to 
oppose the students on this front and invite 
reaction pregnant with the potentialities oJ a 
greater danger. But it will be no undue 
optimism to believe that given the students a 
right leadership at tight moment, the dangers 
arising out of their active participation in 
politics can be minimised to a great extent and 
the trend of what is called student movement 
confined to socially desirable and ethically 
de fensihi e proportion. 

It is a simple truth that .students are rebels 
against any form of social injustice bv the veiy 
nature theh mentul outlook. Keeping this 
fact in mind, ;t is the duty of our leaders, 
legislators and social reformers to create 
conditions in thv. country whereby social 
wrongs do not become galling enough to 
militate against a-mmonsense. (loir option, 
nepotism, bribery, adulteration, black- 
marketing and host ol oilier evils that pretail 
in our country and poison the whole national 
life, besides entailing untold suffering to the 
common man cannot but. incite the wrath of 
younger generations of persons imbued with 
a pure spirit of patriotism, and in a queer way, 
haunted by-platonic visions. So these vices 
must first be removed from our body-politic 
before we go anv length to advising the students 
to abstain themselves from active politics. 

Closely allied with this problem of cleansing 
the Augean stables ut our national life lies 
another thing of great importance. It is that 
of educating our students on the vital problem 
of adjustment to our democratic system of 
Govt. This point has been previously referred 
to and needs to be fully realised in all its 
implications by all lovers of democracy. The 
attitude of the students to life and society 
developed and crystallised at '.he fateful years 
of life will determine largely the social and 


economic pattern of the future in the country- 
Hence arises the need of bringing about an 
emotional awakening among the students to 
the values and ideals of democracy. But 
certainly the students cannot be expected to 
love a sort of democracy constantly fed by cant 
and chicanery and ridden with all sorts of 
abuses. The violent clash bstween the ideals 
which they have come to adore and the grim 
realities v hich they behold is something very 
shocking and exasperating for the students of 
inspired vision and ievolutionary zeal. In a 
mood of despair and disillusionment they begin 
then to be inclined in lavour <>i some sort of 
totalilanan concept. This is vhv peihaps 
almost c\ery student is dictator m Ins heart. 
Ask any students to write about hi* favourite 
hero in historv , he will certainly and 
absolutely, I fear, make his choice ft run among 
such personages as Napoleon, Hitler, Stalin, 
Mussolini and the like who ovciawed mankind 
by tremendous persona! power of hang able 
to guide the destiny oi their nation accoiJing 
to their own sweet will. This is indeed a 
dangerous mental trend, which, unless a 
qualitative improvement of democracy is 
effected, will continue to dominate the mind 
of our radiant youths. 

Before concluding my essay I would like to 
refer to another point. The students are a 
vast dynamo ot energy and a great reservoir 
of strength. If the energy and strength are 
not to be wasted in endless strikes, processions 
and the destruction of public property, they 
must be enthused with an ideal capable of 
evoking in them necessary emotional responses 
and spur them to march forward to an 
accepted goal. If nothing is done in 
this direction the near future the urge of 
students for active participation in politics will 
continue to be as disturbing as at present. 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING AND GANDHI 

V. V. Ramana Murti writing in The 
Aryan Path on the late Martin Luther King 
makes clear how Gandhiji inspired the 
great Negro leader. 

1'he Tragic Assassination of the Rev, 
Martin Luther King, Jr. on 4 April 1968 at 
Memphis has a parallel only in the 
martyrdom of Mahatma Gandhi on 30 
January 1948. That Dr. King, who 
consistently preached and practised non¬ 
violence in the Civil Rights movement in 
America, was a victim of violence was much 
more a testimony to the inherent power 
of the Gandhian ethic than anything else. 
It may be recalled that it was Gandhi’s 
unilateral insistence on the Hindu-Muslim 
unity through non-violence that cost him 
his life. The last phase of Martin Luther 
King was similarly crowned with a supreme 
tragedy. 

For all the great success of the bus- 
boycott movement in Montgomery in 1930 
and of the civil disobedience in Birmingham 
in [963, Dr. King’s leadership was recently 
confronted by the emergence of ‘'Black 
Power,” which seemed to acquire 
considerable support from ihe more impatient 
sections among the Negroes. Dr. King had 
to contest the advocates of Black Power 
as well as the White extremists in his mission 
to promote the Negro Revolution within 
the framework of non-violence. He 
repeatedly said that the American house is 
a common inheritance in which both the 
White man and the Black man have to live 
together. This was the dream of Martin 
Luther King, whom Louis Fischer acclaimed 
10 


in a speech on 9 March 196s5 as the “Gandhi 
of America.” 

Gandhi was always interested in the cause 
af the American Negro. He published an 
instructive life-sketch of Booker Washington, 
the famous Negro leader, in the Indian Opinion 
of 10 September 1903, at a time he was 
fighting against South African racial discri¬ 
mination against the Asiatics. He often 
reiterated his conviction that the non¬ 
violent technique might be vindicated more 
fully by the American Negro. Several Negro 
leaders like Thurman, Tobias, and Mays 
from America visited Gandhi for his guidance 
in their struggle for freedom and justice. 
Gandhi was deeply moved by the sufferings 
of the Negroes. He once told an American 
Negro delegation on 2() February 1936 that 
/it it comes true, it may be through the 
Negroes that the unadulterated message of 
non-violence will be delivered to the world.” 

Gandhi's prophecy has indeed come true 
nearly two decades later in America. When 
a Negro seamstress, Mrs. Rosa Parks, refused 
to comply with the discriminating seating 
arrangements in a bus at Montgomery on 
1 December 1955, and was consequently 
arrested, it created a momentous stir that 
eventually led to the bus-boycott by the 
entire Negro community in the city. On 5 
December 1955, which King called “the day 
of all days/’ the bus-boycott began and it 
was completely successful. The struggle, 
which was prolonged for nearly one year, 
ended in the segregation of the buses at 
Montgomery. 

The Montgomery episode was memorable 
for two things. It produced an eminently 
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worthy leader of a non-violent movement 
in the person of Dr. Martin Luther Kin*:, 
Jr. He was then a pastor of Dexter Avenue 
Baptist Church in Montgomery. The bus- 
boycott in Montgomery also systematically 
evolved a new technique of resisting racial 
discrimination through the non-violent 
technique of Gandhi. As Martin Luther 
King wrote about the Montgomery resistance 
of the Negroes, ‘'Christ furnished the spirit 
and motivation while Gandhi furnished the 
method.” 

It was left to Dr. King to renew the 
validity of the whole Gandhian movement 
for Indian freedom. He always asked the 
basic question whether we could ignore this 
example of recent history. And he found 
congenial soil in Montgomery where he 
could effectively use the Gandhian method. 
The Negro church and King’s own religious 
fervour certainly contributed to the powerful 
appeal of this technique. Here is another 
parallel with Gandhi, who integrated politics 
and religion. 

Like Gandhi, King had immense reserves 
of spiritual strength, which he needed greatly 
as a non-violent leader. The Montgomery 
experiment revealed the complex forces that 
would always work in the process of social 
change. On both sides in the struggle there 
were occasions of doubt and despair. Under 
such conditions, either retaliation was 
advocated or non-violence was criticized. 
Above all, in a non-violent struggle there 
is always a demand for some kind of self- 
sacrificc. Non-violence means going to jail, 
facing the police, and even meeting the 
bullet. If Dr. King was sustained in his 
life-mission, it was because of his deeply 
religious nature. 

Dr. King describes in his Autobiography 
a rare experience he had gone through. 
During the bus-boycott at Montgomery, King 


was assailed by an inner conflict that divided 
his mind as to the next step in January 1956. 
He was completely exhausted. Alone, he 
stood and prayed aloud. In this “dialogue’ 
with God, King recalls his words, ‘‘l am here 
taking a stand for what I believe is right. 
But now I am at the end of my powers... 
where I can’t face it alone.” Then he 
continues the story : 

At that moment I experienced the 
presence of the Divine as 1 had never 
experienced Him before. It seemed as 
though I could hear the quiet assurance 
of an inner voice saying : “Stand up for 
righteousness, stand up for truth, and 
God will be at your side for ever.” 
Almost at once ... I o. as ready to face 
anything. 

This was how the Rev. Martin Luther 
King lived and died. What he confessed 
here could have well been testified to by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Martin Luther King’s contribution to the 
Gandhian technique now belongs to history. 
His sua essful application of Satyograha in 
Montgomery dispelled the prevalent notion 
in India and abroad also that the Gandhian 
technique could operate only in a colony in 
relation to an imperial power. With 
Dr. King's leadership of the non-violent 
struggle of the Negroes, the non-violent 
technique has acquired an international 
dimension. The Rev. Martin Luther King 
is the Saint Paul of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
extended the Gandhian technique and in 
doing so he unfolded new aspects of its 
working. 

ASSESSMENT OF MODERN ART 
Arthur W. Munk writing in The Calcutta 
Review on new inspiration in the field of 
art says : 

The very fact that so many great 
philosophers have written on aesthetics 
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makes it clear 'that art and philosophy are 
by no means strangers. Nor can there be 
any doubt that they have much to say to 
each other. If the philosopher needs the 
artist’s insight into the qualitative aspects 
of the universe in order that he may be 
saved from that narrow mechanistic spirit 
that would mutilate “the common coun¬ 
tenance of earth and sky,” the artist must 
also have something of the philosopher’s 
perspective before he can properly evaluate 
his own works. It was with this in mind 
that what follows was written. 

Toynbee, in his famous Study of History, 
sees nothing but spiritual bankruptcy and 
sterility in the modern reversion to primiti¬ 
vism : this repudiation of “our own Western 
tradition of art,” and this hankering after 
“the exotic and primitive art of Dahomey 
and Benin as though this were manna in the 
wilderness.” Primitivism, as Robert J. 
Goldwater has reminded us, really began 
before Europeans had much first-hand know¬ 
ledge of primitive culture. Its ultimate 

source seems to lie in rhe naive belief chat in 
the simplicity of the child and the savage, one 
can penetrate ro the inner sanctuary of life’s 
profoundest mysteries. Be that as it may, 
it was with that bohemian Paul Gauguin 
(1848-1903), who lived in Tahiti for many 
years, that primitivism became a decided 
influence. One cannot look upon his Spirit of 
the Dead Watching without a sense of 
primitive horror. 

What else can this barking back to the 
jungle mean except decadence ? In a day 
when Africa itself is trying hard to shake off 
the ancient spell of magic and witchcraft, why 
should the artist go primitive ? Instead of 
aping savages, he must stand on the shoulders 
of the past and look toward a new land of 
promise. 

Closely related to primitivism is the 
current irrationalism which manifests itself 


in so many different ways. If one wants to 
see sheer chaos, let him look at Vincent Van 
Gogh's Starry Night--a premonition of the 
madness which finally drove him to suicide. 
In spite of his admiration for contemporary 
art, Patrick Heron is frank enough to admit 
that it goes in every direction, and that the 
modern artist loves to have it so. Amid this 
chaos, this “maelstrom of ideas’' the poor 
critic is in a sad plight. 

Irrationalism also finds expression in 
outright distortion ; nor is Heron’s interesting 
essay, “The Necessity of Distortion.” at all 
convincing. Among other things, Heron 
himself, like many other critics, is forced to 
admit that distortion has gone too far ; and, 
in the final analysis, in his definition of real 
creativity, he does seem to prefer the words 
“ recreation ” and “significant transformation/’ 
While the distortion movement finds its 
genesis in Paul Cezanne, one need go no 
further than that great modern idol, Pablo 
Picasso, the prophet of cubism. A look at 
his famous Head of a Man will do. 

Although the artist must be granted the 
light to portray the ugly as well as the 
beautiful, yet his chief aim and purpose must 
never be sheer ugliness ; for, as Greene has 
pointed out, the latter is “an aching void,” 
nothing short of “the aesthetic analogue of 
vice in the moral sphere.” Even the tragic 
can have something of sublimity, and likewise 
the most homely face, through the skill of 
the master's hand, can reveal some trace or 
suggestion of grace or loveliness. In short, 
insofar as the cult of ugliness prevails, art has 
lost its raison ’ d'etre (its reason for being). 

Today there is also a strong tendency 
toward sensualism. Pitirim Sorokin, the great 
sociologist, brands modem art as “sensate,” 
and deplores its preoccupation with 
prostitutes and criminals. Similarly, 
Collingwood protests against sensualism and 
quotes with approval Bergson’s indictment 
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that ours is “ 'an aphrodisiac civilization.' " 
Even Heron admits that “the figures” in 
Picasso’s recent work display “sexual virility 
or fecundity” as their “paramount virtues.” 

While the nude goddesses in the classic 
Greek art impress the spectator not by their 
nudity but rather by the grace and loveliness 
of then* forms, the reverse is most certainly 
true today. Among other things, the mon¬ 
strous, distorted breast.', cannot fail to give 
the impression of sensuality. Although one 
can tolerate much in terms of the doctrine 
“art for art's sake,” vet, when the principles 
of common decency are so flagrantly violated 
one cannot fail to see decadence. 

Again, there is the artist's fascination with 
the pathological. Heron accuses Picasso of 
having made “nightmare more commonplace 
than daylight photography.” Phis tendenev 
reaches its climax in surrealism. One need 
only mention Salvador Dali's fantastic 
Agnostic Symbol and Peter Brual's Allegory of 
Gluttony —the latter, in truth, looks like the 
work of a cartoonist v\ ho went mad on the 
job. This dallying with the monstrous forms 
which arise from the dark, subterranean 
depths of the subconscious, while the really 
great themes go begging, illustrates—as 
nothing else—the sickness of modernvart. 

The writer does not deny that modern 
art has shown creativeness in spite of 
wandering in the dreary wastes of 
relativism. This provides a great contrast 
when one considers that: 

There is something of a universal 
appreciation of the great masterpieces whether 
they were produced in the Hast or in the 
West. One need only mention the works of 
Phidias, Raphael, Michelangelo, the stately 
head of Shiva (created by some unknown 8th 
century Hindu sculptor), the magnificent 
Mahayana Buddhist art (which resulted from 


a fusion of Greek and Hindu factors), and the 
lovely landscape paintings of the great 
lapanese artist Sesshu (c. 1419-1506). 

The writer also praises the virtues of 
modern art. Sincerity, the ability to 
protest against totalitarianism, oppression, 
war and other diseases of modern 
civilisation. The modern artist expresses ; 
at least tries to express, the state of mind 
of modern people. This is not an 
endeavour to achieve any excellence or 
perfection ; but, by and large, a confession. 

PROBLEMS OF LARGE CITIES 

DSIS News Release savs, inaugurating the 
Eastern India Council ol the Indo-American 
Chamber ot Commerce, the II. S. Ambassador 
to India, Mr. Chester Bowles, urged industry, 
labour, Government and political forces to 
work together and create an atmosphere and 
a quality of hie that “insures for the urban 
citizens the minimum acceptable standards 
of economic and social justice.’’ 

He considered the problem of urbani¬ 
zation—the challenge of our cities— as 
one of the most critical problems of our 
times. In his opinion, this problem is 
common to all countries--rich and poor. “It 
will be with us for the rest of our lives, but 
if we do not begin effectively to come to 
grips with the problem it may seriously 
undermine whatever efforts wc make in other 
fields", the U. S. envoy declared. 

Noting the ingredients that have led to 
our urban ills, such as a heavy influx of 
people into the city from the rural areas, 
substandard housing, a paucity of recreational 
areas, too many motor vehicles with too few 
places to park, Ambassador Bowles said that 
these are problems that big cities have in 
common. “There is no large city anywhere 
in the world which can truthfully be 
described as stable, progressive and immune 
from the disease of unrest,” he added. 



Foreign Periodicals 


POLITICAL TRIALS IN RUSSIA 

Stephen Weiner writing in Problems of 
Communism about Socialist Legality says ; 

The recent trials of Siniavsky, Daniel, 
Khaustov, Bukovsky, Gin/burg, Galanskov, 
Dobrovolsky, and Lashkova have recommen¬ 
ced the rattling of skeletons in closets which 
the Soviets would preler to keep sealed in 
silence. Since 19 r >) the regime lias consciously 
sought to repudiate the excesses ol Stalinist 
arbitrariness and to proclaim the dominance 
of a new rule of Soviet law under the rubric 
of socialist legality. The attempt has been 
viewed with greater or lesser degrees of 
skepticism among Western observers. But 
whatever success these cllbrts may have 
achieved to date has been placed in peril 
by the recent recurrence of trials obviously 
dominated by political considerations and 
almost inevitably accompanied by references 
to the purges of the Stalin era. 

Vet despite the case of comparison, it is 
important to remember that the Soviet Union 
of 1968 is not the Soviet Union of 1997. 
This simple truism suggests the need to 
examine the differences between the trials 
now and then, and not merely to dwell cm 
the similarities. 

Aside from the actual conduct of the 
proceedings, there is at least one significant 
difference between the political trials of the 
1960’s and of the Stalin era. This is the 
response of the Soviet citizenry itself to the 
legal proceedings. The purge trials of the 
1930’s, while generating a good deal of 
criticism abroad, were received with passivity 
within the Soviet Union. Not so the recent 
trials of writers. Although at first, with the 
Sinivsky-Danicl trial, critical response was 
confined to well-known and hence relatively 
insulated intellectuals, the most recent trials 


have produced letters of protest and petitions 
signed by the famous and the not-so-famous, 
by authors and artists, by academicians from 
all disciplines, by aspiranty , and even by the 
chairman of a collective, farm. Resistance 
to political domination of the criminal process 
has now become a common and insistently 
articulated concern of a very wide spectrum 
of tlie intelligentsia. 

There were many letters of protest 
from various people written separately 
or jointly and we reproduce one written 
by L. Daniel and P. Litivinov. 

The judicial trial of Galanskov, Ginzburg, 
Dobrovolsky and Lashkova, which is taking 
place at present in the Moscow Municipal 
Court, is being carried out in violation of the 
most important principles of Soviet law. The 
judge and the prosecutor, with the participa¬ 
tion of a special kind of audience, have turned 
the trial into a wild mockery of three of the 
accused—Galanskov, Ginzburg and Lashkova 
and of the witnesses, an unthinkable 
happening in the 20th century. 

The case took on the character of the well- 
known “witch trials” on its second day, when 
Galanskov and Ginzburg—despite a year of 
preliminary incarceration and in spite of 
pressure from the court—refused to accept the 
groundless accusations made against them by 
Dobrovolsky, and sought to prove their own 
innocence. Evidence by witnesses in favor of 
Galanskov and Ginzburg infuriated the court 
even more. 

The judge and the prosecutor throughout 
the trial have been helping Dobrovolsky to 
introduce false evidence against Galanskov and 
Ginzburg. The defense lawyers are constantly 
forbidden to ask questions, and the witnesses 
are not being allowed to give evidence that 
unmasks the provocative role of Dobrovolsky 
in this case. 
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Judge [Lev M.] Mironov has not once 
stopped the prosecutor, but he is allowing 
those who represent the defense to say only 
that which fits in with the case already 
prepared by the KGB investigation. When¬ 
ever any participant in the trial departs from 
the rehearsed spectacle, the judge cries, “Your 
question is out of order,” “This has no 
relation to the case,” “I will not allow you 
to speak.” These exclamations have been 
directed at the accused (apart from 
Dobrovolsky), at their lawyers, and at the 
witnesses. 

The witnesses leave the court after their 
examination, or rather they are pushed out of 
the court in a depressed state, .dinost in 
hysterics. 

Witness Yelena Basilova was not allowed 
to make a statement to the court—she wanted 
to relate how the KGB had persecuted her 
mentally sick husband, whose evidence—given 
during the investigation when lie was in a 
certifiable state - plays an important role in 
the prosecution case. Basilova was expelled 
from the courtroom while die judge shouted 
and the audience howled, drowning out her 
words. 

P. Grigorenko [former Maj.-Gen. Piotr 
Grigorenko of the Soviet Army] submitted a 
request asking that he be examined as a 
witness because he could explain the origin of 
the money found on Dobrovolsky. Galanskov 
gave him this money. Grigorenko's request 
was turned down on the pretext that he was 
allegedly mentally ill. This is not true. 

Witness Aida Topcshkina was not allowed 
to make a statement to the court presenting 
facts to show the ialsity of Dobrovolsky’s 
evidence. Topeshkina, an expectant mother, 
was physically ejected from the courtroom 
while the audience howled at her. 

The “commandant of the court,” KGB 
Colonel Tsirkunenko, did not allow witness 
L. Katz back into the court after a recess, 
telling her, “If you had given other evidence, 
you could have stayed.” 

None of the witnesses have been allowed to 
s tay in the court after giving evidence, 
a lthough they are required to stay under 
S oviet law. Appeals by the witnesses on the 
b asis of Article 283 of the Code of Criminal 


Procedure [the relevant article] went unheeded, 
and the judge said sharply to witness V. 
Vinogradova, “You can just leave the court 
under Article 283.” 

The courtroom is filled with specially- 
selected people -officials of the KGB and 
volunteer militia—to give the appearance of 
an open public trial. These people make 
noise, laugh, and insult the accused and the 
witnesses. Judge Mironov made no attempt 
to prevent these violations of order. Not one 
of the blatant offenders lias been ejected from 
the hall. 

In this tense atmosphere, there can be no 
pretense that the trial is objective, that there 
is any justice or legality about it. The 
sentence was decided from the very start. 

We appeal to world public opinion, and in 
the first place to Soviet public opinion. We 
appeal to everyone in whom conscience is alive 
and who has sufficient courage : 

Demand public condemnation of the 
shameful trial, and the punishment of those 
guilty of perpetrating it ! 

Demand the release of the accused from 
arrest ! 

Demand a new trial in conformity with all 
legal norms and in the presence of inter¬ 
national observers ! 

Citizens of our country ! This trial is a 
stain on the honor of our state and on the 
conscience of everyone of us. You yourselves 
elected this court and these judges—demand 
that they be deprived of the posts which they 
have abused. Today it is not only the fate of 
the thre^ accused which is at stake—their trial 
is no better than the celebrated trials of the 
1930's, which involved us in so much shame 
and so much bloodshed that we still have not 
recovered from them. 

We address this appeal to the Western 
progressive press and ask that it be published 
and broadcast by radio as soon as possible. 
We are not sending this request to Soviet 
newspapers because that is hopeless. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


LAW IN A CHANGING WORLD 

Published In the American Assembly 
(Columbia University) and piinted as part 
of “the American Assembly Series” by Prentice 
Hall Inc., Englewood dills. New Jersey 
(225 pages. Price S 5.95 cluthbound, and 
S2.45 Spectrum Paper bound). 

Edited bv Geoffrey C llazzard, Jr., this 
book analyses the problems facing the 
American legal profession and together with 
the Editor, thirteen other experts discuss 
ways to solve these problems. The fundamen¬ 
tal problem discussed is whether American 
Law can remain indefinitely in a 19th 
Century mould when the structure of 
society is rapidly changing in the 20th 
Century. All the contributors agree that 
Law firms, Courts, Law schools, all require 
extensive changes so that the Laws and the 
legal profession can meet the challenges of 
the 20th century more adequately. 

All students of Law and members of the 
Legal Profession should find this book very 
interesting as in many countries in the world 
to-day, including India, the legal profession 
faces similar problems. 

THE MECHANISMS OF ASTRAL PROJECTION 

Denoument after Seventy Years : by 
Dr. Robert Crookall. Published by Darshana 
International, Moradabad, India, 1969. Price 
Rs. 16/-. The author is a well known man 
in the field of Psychical Research and has 
witten manv books related to survival after 
death. He is also a highly qualified scientist 
and has written books and monographs on 
scientific subjects. Persons interested in 
matters psychical will find The Mechanisms 


of Astral Projection highly informative. 

Fallen Leaves : and other poems by Prodosh 
Das Gupta. Published by Srimati Kamala 
Das Gupta, 5 Jatin Das Road, Calcutta-29. 
Price 7*50. The book is a collection of 
English poems written by Prodosh Das Gupta, 
who is by profession a Sculptor and is the 
Director of the National Gallery of Modern 
Art, New Delhi. His poems arc illustrated 
by various artists and the book is very well 
printed and beautifully got up. The poems 
arc well written and communicate the poet’s 
emotions easily and without any complex 
intellectual turns and twists. 

Gandhi -A Life : by Krishna Kripalani. 
Published by Orient Longmans Ltd., 17, 
Chitlaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-13. Price 
Rs. 20/-. Demy Oct Pl>. 202 ! XVI, one 

plate. Illust. Jacket. The author is an 
experienced writer and a person of good 
standing among Indian intellectuals. This 
book on Gandhiji’s life gives a complete 
account of the subject without entering 
into any long drawn discussions anywhere. 
It is written with precision and accuracy 
and has the highly desirable quality of 
conciseness. It is a remarkably good biography 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Organised Religion : By Hiram Elfenbeire, 
published by Philosophical Library Inc., 
15 East 40 Street, New York, N. Y. 10016 
Price $ 5.00 Demy Oct, pp 240 | X, cloth gilt 
art jacket. A rational approach to religious 
beliefs. The author’s outlook is understood 
from his remark “if a person can not logically 
and factually defend his belief in Christianity 
—he has no ‘right’ to believe in it, although 
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he still has the privilege to do so,” Or through 
the following words, “A person who intellec¬ 
tually adheres to a particular political school is 
then committed by the mere logic of his choice 
to denounce, ro tear to pieces, to criticize, to 
antagonize, to exterminate—ideologically, not 
physically—all his political dissidents. By the 
same chain of reasoning an advocate of one 
organized religion is morally bound to 
discourage patronage of every other type of 
church or synagogue” People nowadays are 
not seriously attached to their acknowledged 
beliefs. They are detached and they do not 
care about the implications of their accepted 
creeds. They must however, go whole 
heartedly into the question of their religion, 
politics and other faiths. 

”Mahatma Gandhi ” by Vincent Sheean, 
Published by the Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, (Price Rs. 4), on the 
occasion of the Birth Centenary of Mahatma 
Gandhi, is a very interesting popular 
biography. Mr. Sheean has drawn a portrait 
of Gandhi which is at once sympathetic and 
discerning, and brings to focus all the essential 
facets of Gandhi’s life. 

Easily readable and at the same time 
inclusive of all relevant facts related to 
Gandhi’s life, embracing as it does glimpses 
from his youth, his student days abroad, his 
sojourn to South Africa and the consequent 
evolution of the idea of Satyagraha there, his 
subsequent return home and the eventual 


involvement in a non-violent struggle for 
Indian independence. This is essentially a 
popular biography, as it appears to lay little 
or no emphasis on the deeper philosophical 
aspects of the Mahatma’s ideology and the 
application of these precepts to his political 
career. 

“Mahatma Gandhi” by Romain Rolland 
(translated from the French by Catherine 
D. Groth), published by the Publications 
Division, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India (Price 
Rs. 2.), discusses Gandhian ideals and precepts 
in the main. Here is the image of the 
Mahatma who, as quoted by Rolland, was, 

“.the one Luminous, Creator of All, 

Mahatma, 

Always in the hearts of the people 

enshrined, 

Revealed through Love, Intuition and 

Thought, 

Whoever knows Him, Immortal becomes -.” 

Romain Rolland needs no introduction 
being universally accepted as one of the most 
brilliant minds of his age, and consequently 
his appraisal and assessment of Gandhi’s ideals 
of truth and non-violence, and of the strategy 
of passive resistance against the might of the 
British Empire is of particular interest. By 
virtue of its excellent literary style, and 
sincerity of approach, this portrait of the 
Mahatma will appeal to many. 

Lakshmi Chatterjee 


Editor— Ashoke Chatterjee 

Printed and Published by Kalyan Das Gupta, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 

77-2-1, Dharmatalla Street, Calcutta-13 
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NOTES 


RAMMOHUN’S CLAIM 

Among the Letters to the Editor of the 
Statesman published sometime ago wc lound 
one which was worth reproducing. It was 
on Raja Raminohan Roy and the writer 
was E. G. Reinhardt of London. It was 
as follows : 

Sir,—Rammohun Roys’ statue should be 
installed at the India Gate. It was he who 
initiated the transition of medieval India 
into modern India. Many historians through¬ 
out the world describe him as the Father of 
modern India. Tagore described him as 
“the first man, the greatest who realized the 
truth which had been proclaimed in the 
shade of Indias’ forest studies, the Truth of 
the unity of all mankind,”—yours etc. E. C. 
Reinhardt. 

It would appear that the limited vision 
of the Government of India required to be 
widened by foreigners who naturally took 
an impartial view of Indian history. The 
Government of India cared very little for 
facts and suffered from an overdose of devo¬ 


tion to propaganda to suit its own aims and 
objects. It solved no useful purpose, accord¬ 
ing to them, to be historically correct ; but 
history should undergo revision to prove their 
case. As a result of this cheap and unrealis¬ 
tic outlook, the Governments* departments 
often show little intellectual integrity and 
manufacture “facts” with a pathological 
disregard for Truth. What is very regrettable 
is that this behaviour has its origin in the 
outlook of many top ranking politicians who 
inspire the subtle propaganda carried on 
by the governmental otlices. This propa¬ 
ganda is now working its way into School 
Text books, information supplied to the 
Indian and foreign Press and in vast 
quantities of literature manufactured for sale. 

POLITICAL DACOITY AND MURDERS 
In extreme cases political differences lead 
to wars between nations. Within the nation 
such differences can lead to civil wars, but 
usually do not. Where a nation has foreign 
rulers the differences existing between the 
rulers and the ruled arise out of the rulers’ 
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desire to impose their power on the ruled 
and the urge developing in the latter to 
overthrow foreign domination. Such differ¬ 
ences among imperialists and their subjects 
often cause the growth of terrorism and 
rcpiession. In such cases the terrorists, at 
times indulge in robberies with violence and 
also in politically inspired murders. In the 
days of terrorism in India which commenced 
with the Swadeshi Movement in Bengal in 
1906 and continued right through the years 
upto 1947, there had been many instances 
of robberies, skirmishes with the armies 
maintained by the British, murders of British 
officials and repressive atrocities committed 
by the British imperialists. The psychology 
of these outbursts, upheavals and counter 
actions can be easily understood. But where 
there are no questions of foreign domination, 
one finds it difficult to explain the mental 
condition of political groups which engage in 
robberies, murders, arson and rioting. Such 
things are now happening in India in various 
places. There are many political parties in 
India now with clearly contradictory ideolo¬ 
gies. But one may say that the British 
conservatives and the Labourites have been 
quite antagonistic too. But no Labour orga¬ 
nisations have set fire to or looted any 
houses belonging to the members of the 
conservative groups at any time in Great 
Britain. Nor have any conservative political 
workers thrown bombs at the workers of 
the Labour Party. In India, however, 
political and trade union groups easily come 
to blows and behave as if they were at war. 
Their opinions regarding the country’s poli¬ 
tical and social systems sometime differ a 
great deal, while, at other times, the differ¬ 
ences are largely of interpretation of political 
values. Whatever that may be nothing 
justifies setting fire to poor peoples houses, 
the looting of property and the throwing of 
bombs at people. Such actions usually miss 
their true objectives and injure the innocent 


and those who are not concerned with the 
controversies. Moreover such actions donot 
win over opposition nor settle the differences. 
These are therefore the expression of mutual 
dislikes, which concern only a handful of 
leading politicians. The general public can¬ 
not be so involved in Party differences as 
will make them tolerate ar^on, loot and 
murder. 

Veiv recently some poor people had their 
houses burnt down, clothes, bedding, unten- 
sils etc. destroyed and the people were 
assaulted badly. We donot know who did 
tliis or why .* But a number of neutral 
observers have found, the facts correct, the 
denials false and the explanations uncon¬ 
vincing. Wc think a government which 
believes in the rule of the law should make 
proper punitive ariangemcnts to control the 
growth of such evils. 

CALCUTTA METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 

A great and constantly growing metropolis 
like the city of Calcutta requires planned 
development for various reasons and in many 
ways. The political social economic and 
psychological factors which bring about such 
intensive and astonishing concentration of 
population, as one finds in the area known 
as greater Calcutta, have definite and clearly 
discernable forces at work which have to be 
studied and guided in order to achieve the 
objectives that the planners have in view. 
We have been hearing about the develop¬ 
ment of the Calcutta Metropolitan area 
since a long time and experiencing the 
pressures that have been creating the sense of 
urgency in the residents of Calcutta for 
constructive action to relieve their helplessness 
in various fields. The inadequacy of roads, 
transport, housing, open spaces, playgrounds, 
of supplies of fish meat green vegetables, 
milk and milk products, of means of commu¬ 
nication with the adjoining areas, bridges 
connecting the two banks of the Ganges, 
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cheap and good hotels, restaurants etc. etc., 
and the condition and maintenance of all 
that exists, have to be tackled in an effective 
manner. The ideals of local self government 
that prompted the citizens in the past to set 
up the municipal organizations in the city 
and the suburbs did not work out to be of 
much benefit to the city dwellers ; but became 
a great source of anti-social activities by 
persons of various classes. When the 
Government steppled in at times, to take 
over the management of the municipalities, 
they also failed miserably to achieve anything 
which relieved the suffering of the people who 
lived or worked in the Metropolitan zone. 
When one thinks of the city of Calcutta with 
its numerous adjoining townships, one 
naturally has to visualise the problems that 
face the many industries, commercial 
organisations, Government departments and 
offices, the schools, the colleges, the cultural 
institutions, the places of entertainment the 
hotels, boarding houses, private homes, 
hospitals, nursing homes, doctors, teachers, 
engineers, lawyers and other professional 
men and women, and the vast number 
who are workers and wage earners. This 
vast metropolis is like a great many 
wheeled and multigcared machine driven by 
many engines and prime movers. And one 
finds grit in all bearings, broken spokes and 
dents in all wheels, sticking and missing 
pinnions in the gears and useless pistons, 
cylinders, motors and bearings in the various 
engines. To make this complex machine 
perform its various duties and functions in a 
satisfactory manner; one has to overhaul 
every part of it very carefully. Certain bits 
and pieces may require rejection and replace¬ 
ment ; certain others may stand repair. In 
any case if the old machine is not dealt with 
in a proper manner and put properly in 
motion it will serve no purpose to put new 
additional engines and wheels for extended 


and enlarged functions with the help of fresh 
borrowings and aid from foreign countries. 
What is meant is that additions to a pretty 
useless organisation, however expensively 
and elaborately carried out can never serve 
the purpose of setting up a grand structure 
which will give service to the millions who 
make use of it. As things are all who 
have anything to do with the management 
of the Calcutta Corporation or those other 
organisations and offices or departments 
of Government which deal with the affairs of 
thb great centre of population have lost the 
faith of the people in their ability to produce 
results, and in some cases in their good 
intentions and integrity too. In such cir¬ 
cumstances no Government sponsored scheme 
will rouse any enthusiasm in the peoples’ 
heart and the association of capitalists with 
the. officials will merely aggravate the lack 
of faith and enthusiasm. So that the present 
proposal to form a corporation with members 
of chambers of commerce and of the bureau¬ 
cracy will probably go the way of other 
proposals of raising foreign loans or obtain¬ 
ing foreign aid for the betterment of the 
Calcutta Metropolitan area. 

Calcutta and its suburbs have many short 
comings some of which can be remedied by 
public effort and by popular insistence on the 
managers and employees of the municipalities 
doing their work honestly and wholeheartedly. 
When we make a list of the above mentioned 
shortcomings we find many of these cannot 
be cured by expenditure of money or by 
installing costly equipment. These are, for 
instance the dirtyness of the public thorough¬ 
fares, the houses, the places of work, the 
shops and other establishments. Unless the 
public change their own habits and insist 
upon the municipal employees doing their 
work timely and with thoroughness; no 
controlling body can ever make the city 
clean. Shops, restaurants, hotels, boarding- 
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houses, schools, colleges etc. also will remain 
sanitarily sub-standard unless the people 
woke up and made an effort to do things and 
get things done in a proper manner. Public 
cooperation cannot be purchased with foreign 
money. Going round the city one will find 
many roads and lanes which are completely 
blocked by piles of goods, haphazardly parked 
heavy motor vehicles, people bathing cook¬ 
ing sleeping or sitting around. Kailas Bose 
Street is a good example. In a lane within a 
hundred yards of Mahajati Sadan one can 
find artificially constructed pools with ducks 
swimming in them. Private cars have to 
climb the pavements to get through this lane. 
All over Calcutta, Howrah, Salkia and other 
suburbs the pavements are blocked by people 
running little stalls for the sale of their mer¬ 
chandise and by dumps of building material 
and other goods. People washing clothes, 
scrubbing kitchen untensils, lighting coal 
burning chulas, beating bed bugs out of 
charpois , and using the pavements as their 
living rooms and forcing the pavement users on 
the tarmac, thus causing great obstruction to 
to traffic. Children habitually use the roads as 
their play grounds, which is natural on 
account of the dearth of play grounds every¬ 
where. The Public Parks are used by vendors 
and by persons of all description for purposes 
for which the parks were not created. Houses 
everywhere are not kept in repair and not 
certainly in a clean and decorated condition. 
Lack of sanitary arrangements and facilities 
for comfortable living are non-existent. With 
proper additions and alterations numerous 
thousands of houses can provide proper house 
accommodation to a few more hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Drainage, water supply, 
power etc. have to be greatly improved. With 
proper use of roads and pavements and aug¬ 
mented facilities provided by the house 
owners and the municipal authorities, the 
city can become much more liveable in 
point of comfort as well as of numbers of 


inhabitants, without any large scale cons¬ 
truction of roads. This requires the coope¬ 
ration of the citizens and the municipal and 
Police authorities. A corporation set up 
by the Government and the Chambers of 
Commerce can never achieve anything if the 
public, the existing public bodies and the 
Government officials remained indifferent. 

The idea,that money and material resources 
can do everything is entirely wrong. It has 
been proved time and again during the last 
twentyone years through the many failures 
that the Government of India have faced in 
their numerous, attempts to achieve great 
economic and social objectives. The people 
must always come into the picture in a promi¬ 
nent and active manner and unless that is 
arranged for, the public and the private sectors 
with or without foreign co-operation can never 
succeed in realising any great objectives. We 
want the city of Calcutta to spread out mainly 
on the South and the West of its present loca¬ 
tion. For this more bridges over the Ganges 
will be required and great arterial roads will 
have to link up with the Bombay and Delhi 
roads, opening up extensive areas to the west 
of the metropolis. Land on the South can be 
opened up by two or three major roads run¬ 
ning parallel to the Diamond Harbour road. 
Three to four hundred square miles of land 
can thus he opened up at a cost of less than 
one thousand crores of rupees. The costs 
include the expenses of building three bridges 
across the Ganges, of land acquisition, building 
of roads, drainage, water supply etc. It should 
be laid out as a great green belt round the 
present city and its suburbs. About half a 
million plots inearsuring one to three bighas 
each can be made within this area with 
restrictions on subdividing the land and 
building houses in a haphazard manner. If 
half a million plots are divided into cost 
ranges 25000 rupees to 60000 rupees and 
allotted to the share holders of a great 
corporation five lakh shareholders will not be 
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difficult to procure. Whatever initial capital 
is raised to begin the work, the eventual 
realisations from the shareholders in the shape 
of share money and the value of the plots 
allotted to them will be not less than 2000 
crorcs. The Project therefore will be a 
profitable one and various public benefit 
arrangements can be made out of the profits. 

It should be a fully representative 
organisation. All professions should have a 
place in it and the management should have 
a similar representative character. Govern¬ 
ment officials who come into it must be share¬ 
holders and also representative of the various 
cadres. Other organisations like Chambers 
of Commerce. Trade Unions etc. should also 
be represented on a numerical basis and not 
merely by reason of money investments. 
The old city dwellings and the old suburban 
houses will have to be remodelled and their 
roads etc. made free from obstructions, filth 
and pot holes. This can only be done by 
reforming the management of the various 
municipalities by constructive public agitation. 
If, for instance, a company is promoted for 
adding to and altering the existing buildings ; 
and the company obtained rights of addition 
and alteration by payment and later recovered 
these expenses through the rents realised from 
the additional accomodation created in this 
way ; the work should not be difficult. If a 
hundred thousand houses were remodelled at 
a cost of about 300 crores of rupees, the rent 
obtained from the housing thus created 
should not fall below 40 crores annually. 
This should pay for interest and sinking fund 
charges on debentures issued for the purpose. 

This sort of arrangement should mobilise 
the house owners of the old city and town¬ 
ships and thus create conditions in which the 
existing municipal decadence can be corrected. 
For long decades municipalities have been 
run by persons who have not been famed for 
their spirit of public service or even for 


unqualified attachment to recognised moral 
principles.' They have also been inefficient, 
irresponsible and fond of abusing their powers 
in many cases. This state of affairs must be 
corrected. It can only be done by streng¬ 
thening public opinion against corruption, 
and the best way to achieve this would be 
through constructive public service which 
brings profit, advantage and better living 
conditions to many. 

The idea, therefore has to be given up 
that only Government and the vested interests 
can put through extensive schemes of develop¬ 
ment affecting hundreds and thousands of 
persons. The people concerned have to be 
organised and made to take a share in the 
work to be done. This will enable the 
organisers to get all the money easily and 
without borrowing and also an easy access to 
numerous collaborators who will help in the 
work of development in a relatively selfless 
and dutiful manner. This will never be 
achieved through politicians, bureucrats and 
the paid men who will come to look after the 
interests of the Tycoons. 

“GUIDE LINES” FOR SINS AND CRIMES 

Sophistry and quibbling over meanings 
and interpretations is an old game at which 
lawyers, religious fanatics and partisans have 
excelled one another during the millenia 
through which human history has passed. The 
Spanish inquisition produced a tremendous 
mass of false interpretations which sent men 
to the stakes. On the other hand many crimi¬ 
nals among the clergy escaped the gallows 
by reciting latin verses from the holy books 
which were for that reason called “neck 
verses.’’ When is a sin not a sin, rather is a 
virtue ; and when is a crime a great act of self 
sacrifice, an attempt at effecting social progress 
or an endeavour to achieve ideological con¬ 
summations ? These are logical problems which 
demand the use of great ingenuity on the part 
of the people who try to prove that right is 
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wrong or black is white- There are very 
- simple methods of approaching moral or legal 
problems. One can easily understand what is 
right and what is wrong : by following these 
simple and time honoured methods. But that 
sort of mental simplicity of approach cannot 
appeal to people who wish to act lawlessly in 
order to establish the law or act sinfully for 
upholding some queer moral principles. When 
a man throws a brick at a motor car, he 
breaks the law. But our quibbler will 
exonerate him on the ground that the car 
belonged to a non believer in the accepted 
faith or that the car was purchased out of 
illicit profits. A true logician would know 
that the brick thrower was not a socially autho¬ 
rised person to enforce justice, nor was hea¬ 
ving of bricks a legally accepted method of 
dealing with profiteering. The idea that some 
law breaking has to be condoned on political 
or ideological grounds is unacceptable to right 
thinking people. Hooliganism, man slaughter, 
unlawful entrees into private property, detain¬ 
ing persons by force, snatching ornaments or 
hand bags, holding up traffic, declaring stop¬ 
pages of normal work of the general public 
and many other illegal and unjustified acts arc 
perpetrated by so called political groups. 
Nobody can say anything against such things 
because powerful politicians support such 
lawlessness. It all began with the Congress 
and is continuing with all other political 
parties. It has now become competitive and 
the most lawless party is considered to be the 
most powerful. We would think that the 
Indian political parties are following the time 
honoured (?) road to fascism. For what is 
fascism but government by force ? If force is 
to be glorified then there is no occasion for 
citing from the “holy” books of social justice 
and human progess. For force can never be 
the guiding principle of justice or progress. 
Had that been so then the greatest justice and 
progress would have been achieved 
by the.greatest tyrants. Humanity has proved 


repeatedly through suffering and sacrifice that 
tyrannical individuals or groups of individuals 
can never bring peace, happiness and progess 
to mankind. 

We are now experimenting with political 
growth and development. We know that our 
experiments with internal leadership as 
well as foreign relations have been rather 
unfortunate so far. All the leaders that we 
have produced so far, at the centre or in the 
provinces, have proved to be fountains of 
opinions and ideals, but they have never been 
very successful as administrators, lawgivers or 
benefactors of humanity. Our foreign 
relations, over a long time, have given us no 
advantage in the society of nations. We have 
been kicked from pillar to post, so to speak, 
as far as our position as a nation has been 
concerned in the U. N. O. or any other 
“community” of nations. In short, if now 
wc develop other foreign relations in which 
the U. S. A., Russia or China will play the 
part of the big brother, wc inay say goodbye 
to national independence from the defacto 
point of view. We are hardly independent 
now when wc cannot push Pakistan out of 
Kashmir, nor China out of the places she has 
occupied in Indian Territory. If we analyse 
the the attitude of the prospective big brothers 
we find the U.S.A. wanting to become the 
virtual overlord of this subcontinent or Russia 
trying to achieve the same objective. China 
of course wants the entire Himalayas and 
the adjoining mountaneous regions in the 
North West and the North East. In the 
circumstances our ideas about foreign relations 
have to be very carefully thought out. All 
leaders or parties who accept money or other 
aid from foreigners either directly or indirectly 
must be' prevented from so doing. Many 
large organisations are being now maintained 
by our political party leaders with foreign 
money received directly or through Indians 
who are getting money from foreigners in 
various ways. The people of India must 
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open their eyes to facts and watch all leaders 
who are running such organisations. 

Lawlessness cannot be organised, condoned 
or supported by anyone who wants a properly 
setup system of Government. So called 
“guide lines” for administrators for enforcing 
law and order are mere eye wash. The real 
aim is to laydown a chart of immunities for 
law breakers who are either employed or 
protected by political leaders. The Congress 
leaders had protected hoodlums in the past 
in W. Bengal. They are possibly doing so 
now m other States. We do not want the 
present rulers of West Bengal to follow in the 
footsteps of the Congress strong arm leaders. 
There are enough hoodlums in Calcutta who 
would like nothing better than to carry on 
their antisocial activities behind the shadow 
of political Hags. There are no reasons why the 
flags should be allowed to be used as covers 
for bag snatching or assaults on women. 
We sincerely hope nothing like that will be 
allowed to be done by our politicians. If a 
party cannot exist without the support of anti¬ 
social elements as happened in the case of the 
West Bengal Congress, such parties should be 
dissolved. No ideology or political Party can 
inspire the people of any country for a 
noticeable length of time if the spokesmen or 
the most visible supporters of the ideals and 
the organisation arc found to be law breakers 
and criminals. It may be that the bad hats, 
offer themselves for party work in order to 
obtain protection; but there should be a close 
scrutiny of the background of all volunteers if 
the good name of the party were to be safe¬ 
guarded. 

CHINA GIVING ULTIMATUMS 

We are now' told the Chinese are blaring 
out threats through loudspeakers and ordering 
the Indian Jowans to vacate some of their 
outposts on the grounds that those outposts 
were parts of China. Why no one ever tells 
the Chinese that the whole of Tibet is unlaw¬ 


fully occupied by them and that Tibet is no 
part of the “Celestial Empire,” is not under¬ 
stood by us. It may be that Pandit Nehru 
did not oppose the Chinese occupation Tibet; 
but that does not justify that invasion and 
occupation of a free and independent country 
by the Chinese. It may be also that the U. S. 
A. and Britain suported such occupation in 
order to boost the morale of the Chinese and 
to make them adopt an anti-Russian policy ; 
but even that does not make Tibet a part of 
China. All parts of India occupied by Chinese 
forces' on the assumption that those parts 
were Tibetan are also occupied by invasion in 
an aggressive manner. These too must be 
vacated. But India never insists on any vaca¬ 
ting of aggressions by the Chinese. Why ? 
How long should India tolerate such finsult to 
her sovereignty. Why do not the Indian 
Government even say something about all 
these invasions and occupations ? When will 
India be strong enough to force the Chinese 
out of their unlawfully occupied outposts ? 

EXIT GENERAL DE GAULLE 
The defeat of General De Gaulle in a 
referendum proposal after which he resigned 
ends an era in France as well as in Europe. 
General De Gaulle’s resignation will bring 
about many changes in the economic and 
political life of France and Western Europe. 
Whether it will put Britain in a stronger 
position or will make West Germany the master 
of the situation with American, assistance, 
cannot be predicted with any certainly. If 
the latter development takes place, chances 
of the unification of the two Germanys may 
increase. Whether such unification will receive 
the secret approval of Russia will be difficult 
to ascertain. If Russia did not agree to such 
unification, could West Germany risk any 
such attempt . J Would the U. S. A. back 
such a venture ? She could if Russia got 
involved in a major war with China before 
that happened. De Gaull’s exit is therefore 
full of possibilities. 
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RABINDRA NATH TAGORE 

The one hundred and eighth birthday of 
Rabindranath Tagore will fall on the eighth 
of May 1969. Among all the people who 
have in recent history brought India into 
prominence in the world of culture, with special 
reference to art, poetry, philosophy, literature 
and humanism, Rabindranath has been the 
most outstanding. In personal appearance 
the Poet was one of the handsomest men God 
ever created anti there was such grandeur in 
his movements that he satislied all romantic 
expections of people who had visions of 
princes, sages and great prophets. Culturally 
and in his intellectual grasp of the great 
thoughts that have passed through the mind 
of supermen of all ages and civilisations, the 
Poet was extremely competent and that in a 
highly creative manner. For, his rendering 
of the philosophical thoughts of the Rishis of 
ancient India have always seemed more 
expressive and clearly understandable than 
the original slokas. The Poet was creative in 
more than one way. He was a superb writer 
of essavs, novels, short stories and poems of 
every description. His philosophical discourses 
have always roused the admiration of the 
intellectuals of the World. He was a great 
nationalist and his patriotic songs and writings 
fired the imagination of the people of India 
for long decades. Internationalism to him 
was fundamentally based on love of one’s own 


country. International humanity could be 
compared to a beautiful bouquet of llowers 
in which the various blossoms retained their 
own charm fully in order to glorify the 
assembled sometotal of flowers. People who 
wish to sacrifice the nation at the altar of 
internationalism should learn from the Poet. 
He was also very superior as an educationist, 
a composer of music, an artist and as a 
designer of houses, furniture, crockery and 
things decorative. His ideas of rural recons¬ 
truction were very sound and provided 
inspiration to those who actually worked foi 
the welfare of the peasantry. 

Rabindranath Tagore was great and 
incomparable. Lesser people therefore tried 
to misrepresent him to the World at times. 
One very oft repeated nonsensical attempt 
has been to suggest that he composed “)ana 
Gana Mana Adhinayaka” as an enlogy of King 
George V. How silly this attempt is can be 
very clearly understood from a translation of 
stanza four of the song-poem, which goes as 
follow : 

"Thou gave us protection 
From evil dreams and great fears 
Oh Thou, our affectionate Mother...” 

Those who remember the bearded 
appearance of George V would easily realise 
the absurdity of the canard relating to our 
National Anthem. 



TRUE AIM OF EDUCATION 

DR. J. N. TANDON 


Introduction: In view of the numerous 
baffling problems that confront our country 
to-day, education has a very vital and signifi¬ 
cant role to play. The real prosperity of a 
country depends, not on the abundance of 
its revenues, not on the strength of its fortifi¬ 
cations, not on the beauty of its public-buil¬ 
dings but on its seats of learning, on its culti¬ 
vated citizens, on its men of education, enligh¬ 
tenment, and character. It is the scholars 
and thinkers, not the merchants and soldiers, 
that make or mar the destiny of a country. 
“The Destiny of a Nation,*' as Dr. Annie 
Besant remarks, “is folded within its budding 
youth, as is the llower within the close embrace 
of the petals. That what our youths think 
to-day, the Nation will think to-morrow.'* So 
long we are able to impart a good education 
to our children of the country in schools and 
colleges, we need not despair of a bright future 
for our country. 

The Purpose of Education: A correct 
analysis of the aims and ideals of education is, 
therefore, a pressing need of the hour. We 
have to pursue with a purpose, walking with 
aimless feet is bound to lead us astray in 
wilderness. There must be a vision for which 
we aspire, a goal for which we strive. Unless 
the end is clear, our system will be ineffective 
and our activities random, as the arrows of a 
man who does not know his target, will fly 
in very direction. What, then, should be 
the end of the system of our education ? The 
end of the education has been interpreted 
variously by various thinkers ; to form charac¬ 
ter ; to produce a sound mind in a sound 
•body; to develop latent powers of human 
2 


nature ; to teach how to make a living ; to 
give training in the art of intelligent citizen¬ 
ship, and so on. Most of these definitions 
are incomplete and lop-sided ; they do not 
see life steadily and as a whole. In a true 
system of education we want that all the 
sides of our nature should be given a due 
consideration. “Man,** said Gandhiji, “is 
neither mere intellect, nor gross animal body, 
nor the heart or soul alone. A proper and 
harmonious combination of all the three is 
required for the making of the whole man and 
constitutes the true economics of education.’* 
An ideal system of education is, therfore, one 
which draws out all the faculties of the youth 
on every side of his nature, develops in him 
every intellectual and moral power, and 
strengthens him physically, emotionally men¬ 
tally and spiritually so that he may turn out 
at the end of his college career a useful, 
patriotic, pious gentleman, who respects 
himself and respects those around him. 

Intellectual Training : As man is a think¬ 
ing animal, the first and foremost aim of 
education should be to train and develop his 
creative faculties and provide him with 
intellectual self-culture. Everyone of us has 
a desire to know, think and feel, and it is this 
universal and eternal desire of man that 
education strives to fulfil. According to A. L. 
Lowell, an ideal university is an “intellectual 
workshop of society” where original thought 
is manufactured. It is a centre of light and 
liberty, a seat of learning and intellectual 
advancement, where in the words of Cardinal 
Newman, “enquiry is pushed forward, and 
discoveries verified and perfected, and rash- 
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ness rendered innocuous, and error exposed 
by the collision of mind with mind, and know¬ 
ledge with knowledge. 5 ' What an ideal system 
of education should, therefore, try to accom¬ 
plish is not merely to qualify the students for 
academic examinations and confer pompous 
degrees and diplomas but to train and deve¬ 
lop their mind on every side of its power, and 
stimulate their intellect and imagination for 
clear views and visions. 

Emotional Training : but purely intellec¬ 
tual education is not enough. Man is not 
merely a reasoning animal, a mere piece of 
thinking machinery, having no concern with 
feelings and fancies, emotions and sentiments. 
In “The Mighty Atom” Marie Corelie showed 
how a rigid and soulless system of education 
ends in converting the garden of a young 
mind, full of the flowers of fancy, into a 
grave where there is to be seen nothing but 
the dead bones of dry facts, and how the 
body comes to an early grave because of his 
being required to grind the mill of hard 
facts day after day till death released him 
from his toils. Intellect divorced from 
emotion is a tyranny, reason rent asunder 
from imagination is a doubtful gain. In a 
sound system of education Head and Heart 
should receive an equal share of importance. 
Wordsworth warns us against the dangers 
of a purely intellectual education : 

Sweet is the love which Nature brings 
Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things : 
We murder to dissect ; 

Enough of science and art : 

Close up those barren leaves ; 

Come forth and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 

True education should, therefore, temper 
our aesthetic sense and sentiments, vitalize 


our imaginative capacities, and above all give 
us “a heart that watches and receives.” 

Moral Training : In addition to aesthetic 
and intellectual training the other great 
function of educatson is to build our moral 
character. Truth and Beauty alone cannot 
make a man perfect. Goodness is also essen¬ 
tial. Mahatma Gandhi said : “All our 
learning or recitation of the Vedas, correct 
knowledge of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and 
what not, will avail us nothing if they do 
not enable us to cultivate absolute purity 
of heart.” A true system of education should 
broaden our outlook, sweeten our manners, 
and deepen our interest in everything that 
concerns humanity. An education which 
makes us proud and isolates us from the 
hard and unpleasant realities of life, is not 
true to its salt. It should develop in us an 
abiding sense of moral excellence and encourage 
in us such marks of character as sympathy, 
friendship, and mutual understanding which 
give colour and beauty to our life. In the 
words of Tennyson, 

Let knowledge grow from more to more 

But more of reverence in us dwell. 

Physical Training : There is another aspect 
of the student’s development, which an ideal 
system of education cannot possibly 
neglect. It is his physical development. A 
sound mind lives in a sound body. To 
keep the house of the student's mind safe 
and strong against the attacks of disease 
and sickness, the school or the college should 
provide him with games and sports and 
different forms of physical exercises. Gym¬ 
nastic exercises were compulsory for every 
Greek youth in ancient time for physical 
culture was one of their national ideals. 
Gaines and sports provide not only health 
and hilarity but a good character also. 
They teach the students initiative and leader¬ 
ship, team spirit and sportsmanship. Napo* 
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Icon was a world conqueror, but England 
defeated Napoleon in the battle of Waterloo. 
How ? Because English soldiers in their 
school days had played games at their 
Schools. The proverb says, “The battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playgrounds of 
Eton..*’ Free India cannot afford to be a 
nation of weaklings and parasites. It needs 
strong young men who can act as soldiers 
in times of emergency and safeguard the 
hard won freedom of their motherland. 
An ideal system of education should, there¬ 
fore, provide healthy exercises to the students 
so that they may develop their muscles, 
learn the dignity of labour and feel them¬ 
selves full of freshness and vitality. 

4 

Self-Education : So far we have dealt 
with what may be called passive education, 
the education, which is received from others, 
but more important than this is the active 
education, the education which is self-acquired. 
“Every person,” says Gibbon, “has two 
educations - one which he receives from others 
and one, more important, which he gives 
to himself.” The great thing with knowledge 
is that it should be student’s own. The 
student should be forged rather than furnished 
fed rather than filled bv the school or the 

4 

college. In this respect, the aim of educa¬ 
tion, as Dr. Radhakrishnan observes, is not 
to give knowledge but to remove ignorance. 
“The eye of the soul is never blind ; only 
its gaze may be turned to the false and 
the fleeting. Too often the vision may be 
dragged downwards by the “leaden weights” 
of pride and prejudice, of passion and 
desire. The function of the teacher is not 
to add to the “leaden weights” but remove 
them and liberate the soul from the encum¬ 
brances so that it may follow its native 
impulse to soar upwards.” True education, 
in this way, is not an instrument of satis¬ 
fying merely intellectual curiosity or aesthetic 
urge. It is a way of life, not merely scholastic 


learning but self-culture. 

National Education : Apart from this, 
no system of education can be a success 
unless it is designed to minister to the moral 
and material needs of the nation in conso¬ 
nance with its native ideals and traditions. 
It should infuse in our minds an implicit 
faith in the goodness of our own culture 
and prevent the unhealthy tide of foreign 
imitation which has, nowadays, swept the 
multitudes of our countrymen off their feet. 
“To-day”, in the words of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, “India swings between a blind adhe¬ 
rence to her old customs and slavish imita¬ 
tion of the foreign ways. In neither of 
these can she find relief or life or growth. 
It is obvious that she has to come out of 
her shell and lake full part in the life and 
activities of the modern age. It should be 
equally obvious that there can be no real 
cultural or spiritual growth based on imita¬ 
tion.” It is this lesson that our schools 
and colleges have to learn and teach. They 
are needed to impart such an education as 
restores our inward unitv and resolves the 

4 

the conflict of the native and the foreign, 
the ancient and the modern. 

Vocational Education : When we consider 
the prevailing system of education in our 
country our attention is deverted to two 
problems related to it. We ask ourselves 
how far it can help in solving the problem 
of unemployment, and secondly, to what 
extent and in what ways the students can 
render social service. In fact, a community 
should accept the obligation to equip its 
citizens to earn their living. The discharge 
of this obligation means not only the giving 
of the good general education, it means 
also the provision of some technical instruc¬ 
tion in some special branch of industry, 
mechanism, handicraft, trade or a profession. 
In short, the ideal system of education is 
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one which teaches the student both how to 
live and how to make a living. 

Social Service : So far as social service is 
concerned, our schools and colleges should 
regard it as their sacred duty to serve society 
in whatever way they can. Indirectly they are 
already serving society by disseminating higher 
knowledge. But, the university students should 
render a more direct service to society. They 
should, for example, visit the neighbouring 
villages in their spare time, and help the villa¬ 
gers to improve their condition. They can start 
adult education centres in villages and thus 
help to make their brethren literate. It would 
not be undesirable if it is made compulsory for 
every undergraduate to work as a schoolmaster 
in a village for about six months. That would 
be considered as a practical part of his 
education. 


Conclusion : If our educational system 
strives to achieve the above mentioned objec¬ 
tives, it is bound to steer the ship of our coun¬ 
try safely and successfully through the trou¬ 
bled waters of our present-day problems and 
difficulties. The time has come when our 
schools and colleges should leave their old 
worn out ways and adapt themselves to the 
new situations and new aspirations of the 
country. They should aim not merely at our 
intellectual expansion, but bring about a full 
and harmonious development of all the factors 
of our life, character and personality. To 
create capacity and culture, to develop skill for 
the hand and sight for the soul, to open 
the means of honourable living to the indivi¬ 
dual, to waken in him an urge for the service 
of the community and to reveal to him the full 
meaning of life, is the noble duty of education; 
for wc are cursed by ignorance and darkness, 
we will be blessed by knowledge and light. 


"The Sin of Untouchabilitf/'" 

...In Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, untouchability is irreligious. 

( ntouchability is not a sanction of religion, it is a device of Satan. The devil has 
always quoted scriptuics. But scriptures cannot transcend reason and truth. They are 
intended to purify reason and illuminate truth. I am not going to burn a spotless horse 
because the Vedas are reported to have advised, tolerated, or sanctioned the sacrifice. 
For me the Vedas are divine and unwritten. ‘The letter killeth’. It is the spirit that giveth 
the light. And the spirit of the Vedas is purity, truth, innocence, chastity, humility, 
simplicity, forgiveness, godliness, and all that makes a man or woman noble and brave. 
There is neither nobility nor bravery in treating the great and uncomplaining scavengers 
of tlxc nation as worse than dogs to be despised and spat upon. Would that God gave us 
the strength and the wisdom to become voluntary, scavengers of the nation as the ‘suppressed" 
classes arc forced to be. There are Augean stables enough and to spare for us to clean. 

...Our people are hardened sinners in professing what they 
do not, and will not of their own accord, practice. 

—THE MODERN REVIEW, Feb. 1921 



A NEW STAGE IN BULGARIA'S CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


ACADEMICIAN PETKO STAINOV 


In the 19th century and the first half of the 
‘20th century almost all condnental countries 
adopted constitutions. Most of them were 
. under the influence of the constitution of the 
kingdom of Belgium, which was issued in 1831. 
They were all based on the principle of the 
division of power and provided for a parliament 
(with one or two chambers), and a single chief 
executive (a monarch or president of the 
republic). In the provinces the government 
had organs of the central state power which 
was directly subordinated to it, the most typi¬ 
cal representative of which was the prefect (in 
France and Italy), who controlled the activi¬ 
ties of the self-governing bodies, the muni¬ 
cipalities. The main task of the constitu¬ 
tion was from a purely political viewpoint 
so to organize relations among the three 
state powers—legislative, executive and 

judicial—as to guarantee the rights and 
liberties of the citizens, while establishing at 
the same time universal suffrage. 

Of the same type was also the constitution 
of the Bulgarian kingdom, issued in 1878. 
A constitution of an entirely different type was 
issued after 1917 in the Soviet Union ; its last 
version is of I93fi. 

It was according to this new model, duly 
adapted to local conditions, that a new 
republican constitution was issued in the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria on December 
5, 1947. It corresponded to the political, 
economic and social changes which had taken 
place in Bulgaria after the end of the Second 
World War, when the monarchy was replaced 
by a republic and the country embarked on 
the road of socialist construction. The new 
constitution was in perfect consonance with 
the profound changes effected in the country. 


The republican constitution of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria, issued in 1947, intro¬ 
duces new elements, and its text, which is 
different from that of the former Bulgarian 
constitution, lends it a new aspect. The main 
point in which the present constitution differs 
from the former one and from the constitutions 
of the western states, is that it sets itself the 
goal, alongside political relations to regulate 
also those of a political nature. This is also 
the original feature of the present Bulgarian 
constitution, which draws the attention of the 
outside world. 

Along this line, the constitution established 
a few' basic positions of an economic and social 
nature, which characterize Bulgaria as a 
socialist state. They are the following : 

# 

I. A central position in the entire 
economic system of the country is occupied by 
so-called ‘socialist ownership’, which is of two 
kinds : state and public (co-operative). Private 
ownership has not been abolished, but it 
occupies a comparatively insignificant place or 
assumes the aspect of individual or personal 
ownership, i.e. ownership over objects such as 
land, houses, working instruments and 
domestic animals needed by the individual 
citizen and his family. In this way, the well- 
known socialist principle is implemented of 
not allowing the ‘exploitation of man by man*, 
resulting from the private ownership of the 
means of production. The constitution 
expressly provides that the natural resources 
are nationalized and are the property of the 
state. The constitution also proclaims railway 
and air transport as well as the means of 
communication such as telegraph, telephone 
and radio broadcasting as being the property 
of the state. It was in virtue of these 
stipulations of the constitution regarding the 
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property of the state that immediately after 
its publication in December 1947, a Law on 
the Nationalization of Industrial Enterprises 
and Banks was issued. 

II. The land in Bulgaria has not been 
nationalized by the Constitution, and it 
continues to belong either to the state or to 
the co-operatives, or else to individual citizens. 
But the citizens may own laud only as personal 
property, based on the socialist principle 
expressly written down in the constitution : 
‘The land belongs to those who till it’. In 
accordance with this stipulation in the 
constitution, the stare expropriated the land 
owned by private persons in excess of 
3 hectares and gave them to be tilled by the 
co-operative farms. 

III. The constitution established planning 
as the basic principle for the functioning of 
the country’s economy, and planning has 
most carefully been implemented in the 
country to obvious advantage of its economic 
development. 

IV. Foreign and home trade are directed 
and controlled by the state in virtue of 
stipulations contained in the constitution 
providing that the state may establish 
monopolies for trade and production. Private 
trade now has almost completely been 
abandoned. whereas co-operative trade 
continues to develop. 

V. Individual (or personal) ownership, 
within the limits and under the conditions 
mentioned above, is guaranteed by the 
constitution as well as the right of inheritance 
and savings. 

In its political part, the constitution 
provides and enumerates all fundamental 
rights and liberties of the citizens, placing 
in the first place, however, a right which 
is not encountered in the western constitu¬ 
tions—the right to work to which 
corresponds the the duty of performing socially 
useful work. 


Regarding the structure of the state it 
should be said that the constitution is not 
built up on the principle of the division of 
powers but on the differentiation made 
between ‘organs of state power* or representa¬ 
tive organs, and organs of state administra¬ 
tion or executive organs. The first ones are 
elected directly by the people and represent 
the people. The second ones arc appointed • 
by the representative bodies. The ones called 
people’s councils or National AsseinL! •, and 
the others, called executive • omnrd’iccs of 

Government, function on !v as •,»llecli.<; tale 
organs, the activities *. f eac»: organ eing 
controlled only by the hi her organ the 
same type 

This • Jtit onal svs'.ei : has been in 
o.istence n tL country ‘or more than 20 
years am ; r> .de it possible for the People’s 
Republic oi Buivaria to get established as a 
solid state of a socialist type, from a political, 
social and economic viewpoint. 

Now, on the occasion of the 2f>th 
anniversary of the establishment of the new 
social and political order in Bulgaria, after 
the revolutionary change in 1944, the problem 
has been put forward to draw up a new 
text for a constitution. Naturally, it will not 
abandon the positions which in the present 
constitution made it possible for the People's 
Republic of Bulgaria to assume the aspect 
of a socialist state, nor will they introduce 
fundamental changes in the state structure 
and functions of the different state bodies 
and people’s councils. It is a question, first, 
still further to underline the socialist nature 
of our state structure, and then, still further 
to improve the functioning of the highest 
state organs (mainly by the establishment 
of a State Council) as well as of local people’s 
councils. The direct participation of the 
citizens and of the public organizations in the 
government of the state is also to be stepped 
up. And, finally, the rights and liberties of the 
citizens will be still more fully guaranteed. 

With these ends in view, a draff of a 
new constitution has been drawn up, which 
will first be submitted to nation-wide 
discussions by the different strata of Bulgarian 
society before the National Assembly takes 
a decision of it. 



AN APOLOGY FOR FOOLS 

(—A Study In Shakespearean Fools) 


SHYAM M. ASNANT 


The meaning of the word Fool has under¬ 
gone a considerable change since the time of 
Shakespeare. The word as we understand 
today, means a person “marked by folly : 
lacking in judgment, lit consideration or 
intelligence, as lacking in intellect : Idiotic, 
feeble minded, simple 1 , etc. But the Fool of 
Shakespeare instead of being idiotic, simple 
and feeble minded, is marked by the sharpness 
of his wit. spontaneity in fun and sometimes 
satire in his tone. 

During the Elizabethan period, the kings, 
the noblemen and other wealthy persons used 
to employ fools in order to entertain them¬ 
selves, and their friends either on certain 
ceremonial occasions or in the common 
parlour. The fool, or the clown, or the jester 
( to be taken as synonymous terms presently ) 
used to wear the conventional ‘motley’— 
particoloured dress and also a conical cap, and 
carry in his hands a staff with some jingling- 
bells attached to one end of it, which the fool 
used to shake before his listeners whenever he 
used to speak something foolish or funny in 
order to excite laughter in them. Such a fool 
or a jester was usually drawn from the ranks 
of the cultured, for he had to be polished, 
cultured, well-read and possessed of both 
moral courage and intellectual tact. He was 
most privileged in the sense that lie was 
permitted to speak any amount of sense and 
nonsense before any august assembly and 
sparing none of the august persons for the 
jokes, which were sometimes humorous, some¬ 
times witty, sometimes farcical and even 

1.- Webster's Third new International 
Dictionary Unabridged p. 884. 


vulgar. He had also the movements of his 
body, some kind of gesture, which also was 
intended to provoke laughter. Richard 
Tarleton, Will-Kempe, and Robert Annin 
were among the leading professional fools 
during the Tudor Age, which gave food 
for pastime to the royal court and noble 
audience. 

Moulton in his interesting study of 
Shakespeare-’, believes that this institution of 
fools seems to rest upon three medieval and 
ancient notions. The first is the barbarism 
of enjoying personal defects, illustrated in large 
number of Roman names derived from bodily 
infirmities Varus, the bandy-legged, Balbus 
the stammerer, and the like ; this led our 
ancestors to find fun in the incoherence of 
natural idiocy, and finally made the imitation 
of it a profession. A second notion underlying 
the institution of a jester is the connection to 
the ancient mind between madness and inspi¬ 
ration ; the same Greek word etheos stands 
for both and to this day the idiot of a Scotch 
village is believed in some way to see further 
than sane folk. A third idea to be kept in mind 
is the medieval conception of wit. With us 
wit is weighed by its intrinsic worth ; the old 
idea, appearing repeatedly in Shakespeare’s 
scenes, was that wit was a mental game, a 
sort of battledore and shuttlecock, in which 
the jokes themselves might be indifferent since 
the point of game, lay in keeping it up as 
smartly and as long as possible. The fool, 
whose title and motley dress suggested the 


2. P. G. Moulton Shakespeare As a Dramatic 
Artist pp. 219-220. Chapter 
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absence of ordinary sense or propriety, 
combines in his oflicc all three notions ; from 
the last he was bound to keep up the fire of 
badinage, even though it were with witless 
nonsense ; from the second he was expected at 
times to give utterance to deep truths ; and in 
virtue of the first he had licence to make hard 
hits under protection of the ‘folly* which all 
were supposed to en joy : 

He that a fool doth very wisely hit. 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob. 

It was the fashion of the time to call 
these comic characters all indifferently, 
clowns ; but Gordon has technically classified 
them into two groups : “those who play with 
words, and 2 those who are played with by 
them—those, who arc sufficiently masters of the 
English language to make fun out of it ; and 
those who arc mastered by it as to give fun 
unconsciously *. In the first class he has placed 
the professional fools headed by Touchstone, 
with Festc, and such court-bred attendants as 
Moth-that ‘tender juvenal.* In the class, 
though touching on the second, come the men 
servants, the roguish valets, like Speed, and 
Launce, and Launcelot. The second class 
consists of rustics like Costard, artisans like 
Rottom and officials like Dogberry, Verges 
and Dull. The amusement they cause is at 
their own expense. They are complacent, 
vain, and adorably stupid. Sometimes they 
achieve pure nonsense, than which nothing is 
more difficult to explain. “There is nothing 
In Shakespeare more certainly the work of 
genius” says Gordon, although with a little 
exaggeration, “than the mettled nonsense, the 
complacent nonsense, the perfectly contented 
and ideal inanity which Shakespeare, in 
some of these characters has presented to us** 3 4 . 

3. G, Gordon : Shakespearean Comedy. 

4. G. Gordon : Shakespearean Comedy. 


The purpose of Shakespeare’s introducing 
the fool into comedies as well as tragedies, 
historical plays as well as romances, is 
manifold. It is, of course, the general one of 
making the company or the audience laugh, 
of keeping the dialogue going on in the 
intervals of action, of providing the song and 
dance, whenever and wherever necessary ( for 
example Dull in Love’s Labour Lost, Touch¬ 
stone in As You Like It, Feste in Twelfth 
Night and Autolvcus in the Winter’s Tale ). 
Another contribution of the fool in Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays is to moralise or sermonise or 
philosophise over certain situations and 
incidents of the play or even upon the actions 
of certain characters ; while at other times, 
his function is to explain certain things—either 
the behaviour of the hero or the heroine, or 
the trend of the action of the play which 
would otherwise remain unintelligible to the 
audience. Hence the Fool in Shakespeare is 
not necessarily a ‘fool’ in modern context, or an 
imbecile or a half-witted fellow, but quite the 
reverse, he is one of the wisest or the most 
learned characters in the play. More than a 
jester or a humorist, he very often assumes 
the role of a philosopher, a Greek Chorus, an 
interpreter and a critic. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that it is through the lips 
of the fool that sometimes Shakespeare speaks 
and expresses his own opinion on certain 
matters, for he has made him more wise and 
profound than most of the so called wise 
men. 

A study of the fool in Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Tragedies and Romances may lead 
to some interesting results. Let us take, first 
of all. Touchstone. 

Touchstone, the prince among Shakes¬ 
pearean fools has neither the vulgarity of 
Autolycus, nor the indecent jests and coarse 
witticism of Brown. His wit, though a bit 
sophisticated is apt and entertaining without 
being vulgar ; his humour is never boisterous 
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and infections ; it is always playful, hilarious 
and designedly foolish. The motive of his 
witticism is to unmark the follies and human 
absurdities. He has been called “a mixture 
of the ancient cynic philosopher with the 
modern buffoon.’’ His solemn, bright, lovable 
and deceptive fooling anent the 1 light of 
time is a sort of parody of Jaques* sombre 
meditations. 

John Palmer esteems him as a “loyal 
servant who without any illusions as to the 
sequel is ready at a word to “go along over the 
wide world’ with his mistress *’. And he knows 
which side the bread is to be buttered, for like 
a complete realist gifted with abundant 
common sense he aptly responds to the 
situation : 

Ay, now am 1 in Arden, the more fool 1. 
When I was at home, I was in a better 
Place, but travellers must he content'. 

His special lecture to Gorin on the rival 
claims of town and country, court anti rustic 
life casts sufficient light on his sharp and 
intelligent wit. He gives a very balanced view 
of life. He is at pains to show to Gorin how 
full of fraud and humbug the court life is. Bui 
at the same time, he has no predisposition to 
idealise the forest life and presents it with u 
most convincing innocence. 

Truly...in respect of itself, it is a good 
life, but in respect that it’s a shepherd’s 
life, it is naught. In respect it is solitary, 

I like it well, but in respect it is private, 
it is a very vile life. Now iu respect it is 
in the fields, it pleaseth me well ; but in 
respect it is not in the court, it is 

tedious...'. 

The incomparable Rosalind, whose tide of 


5. John Palmer : Political and Comic Charac¬ 
ter of Shakespeare pp.. 
b. As You Like It II, iv, 16-18. 

7. Ibid III, ii, 1M8. 

3 


wit and flush of love set her above any need of 
correction by the comic spirit, is moved to 
commit : “Thou speakest wiser than thou art 
ware of” (II, iv, 52). Even a character like 
Jaques-steeped head over heels, in the des¬ 
ponding slough of melancholy and dejection, 
is enthralled and pays the greatest compliment 
to Touchstone’s wit. (II, vii, 12-19). It is a 
testimony worth recollecting that Touchstone 
is able to communicate some sort of enthusiasm 
for living to a man like Jaques—a born pessi¬ 
mist. It, no doubt, amounts to the undying 
popularity of Touchstone, when Jaques more 
than once wants to be invested with the power 
of the fool : 

1. O, that I were a fool... 

I am ambitious for motley coat*. 

2. ...I must have libertv 

* 

Withal as large a character as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please ; for so fools 

have'-’. 

But it is the senior Duke, a keen student of 
human nature, who understands Touchstone 
best and gives the aptest appreciation of the 
function of all fools in Shakespeare’s plays, 
when he says of Touchstone that : 

He uses his folly like a stalking horse ; and 

under presentation of that he shoots his 

wit ,! \ 

We then find him as a critic of poetry which 
expresses the mad passion of a lover. When 
Rosalind is naturally thrilled to read the poems, 
scattered and hung on the boughs of the trees 
in the Forest of Arden by her lover-Orlando, 
Touchstone comes along and pours cold water 
on such effusions. He says it is clumsy, 
unmusical and cheap poetry ; nothing better 


8. As You Like It II, vii, 42-43. 

9. Ibid II, vii, 47-49. 

10. Ibid V, iv, 106-107. 
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than a doggerel : 

I'll rhyme you so, eight years together, 

dinners, suppers, and sleeping hours 

excepted ; 

it is the right butter-woman’s rank to the 

market 11 . 

And he is not a mere boaster ; he can do 
what he says and indeed gives a sample of 
extempore rhymes in the mock-heroic style— 

His very marriage, so grotesquely ill- 
assorted is the partner of his choice. It tends 
(in Hazlitt’s words) to ’‘throw a degree of 
ridicule on the state of wedlock itself” and 
conseqeuntly on the others over whom Hymen 
speak his blessing. 

During the course of the play Touchstone 
has to draw fun on demand from such diverse 
topics as Courtiers’ oaths, travellers’ com¬ 
plaints, the course of Time the irregularities 
of Fortune, music, versification, and even his 
own intended wife—“a poor virgin, sir, an ill- 
favoured thing, sir, but mine own.” In the 
final scene, to fill up a moment of waiting, 
Touchstone treats us to a superb piece of 
comic casuistry. He very shrewdly brings in 
his famous anatomy of the lie in its seven fold 
stages and shows himself a refined logician. 
The seven stages are the Retort Courteous, 
the Quip Modest, the Reply Churlish, the 
Reproof Valiant, the Countercheck Quarrel¬ 
some, the Lie with the Circumstance and the 
Lie Direct. The passage is important for the 
light it throws on his claim to be considered a 
courtier. The evidence he adduces is : ‘T have 
flattered a lady, I have been polite with my 
friends, and smooth with mine enemy ; I have 
undone three tailors ; I have had four quarrels 
and like to have fought one” 1 -. But actually 
he did never fight it out, since he and his 
opponent discovered that the quarrel was upon 


11. Ibid III, ii, 86-88. 

12. As You Like it V. iv, 43-46. 


the seventh cause. He then explains that the 
seventh stage “Lie Direct” can be avoided by 
the addition of the qualifying word *If\ ‘Your 
if* is the only peace-maker ; much virtue in 
‘If’ he declares. 

It has been wittily said of Touchstone :“He 
is undoubtedly slightly cracked, but the very 
cracks in his brain are chinks which let in 
light” ,M . If we take into account the effective¬ 
ness of his fooling, the unvarying versatility 
with which it is suited to its subject, and the 
insight into character and life with his apposite 
arguments, we can only doubt the existence 
of these alleged ‘cracks’. 

Thoughout the Forest scenes. Touchstone 
furnishes ballast in the shape of shrewd and 
homely thrusts to counteract the rarefied 
atmosphere of romance, mystery and idealised 
Jove. In short what has been said of Feste in 
Twelfth Night, is equally true of Touchstone : 
“Is not this a rare fellow, my lord ? he’s as 
good as anything and yet a fool.” 14 

Feste : Feste, one of the most interesting 
characters in Twelfth Night is a sort of the 
Master of Revels—the highest prudence and 
the lowest buffooner.- in the play. He is 
conscious of his superiority and knows that 
he does not carry motley in his brain when 
he very shrewdly observes : “Those wits 
that think they have thee do very oft prove 
fools ; and I that am sure that I lack thee, 
may pass for a wise man.” l: ' This fellow 
who is “too wise to play the fool” quickly 
wins Viola’s applause when he sees the 
disease of both Malvolio and the Duke and 
prescribes remedies to them. This indeed 
is the top of wisdom to philosophise yet 
not to appear to do so, and in mirth to do 
the same with those that are serious and 


t3. leopard Shakespeare pp. Iv iii. 

14. Twelfth Night—V, iv, 100-101- 

15. Twelfth Night—I, v, 28-31 
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seem in earnest. On being asked by Viola 
if he is not Lady Olivia’s fool, he at once 
retorts, “No, indeed, sir, the Lady Olivia 
has no folly ; she will keep no fool, sir, till 
she is married ; and Fools are as like 
husbands as pilchards are to herrings, 
husbands the bigger. 

Some of his remarks have passed for 
sayings and maxims, for instance ; “Better 
a witty fool than a foolish wit,” or. “God 
give wisdom to those that have it; those 
who have it not, let them use it ” 

Feste, the wise fool, who translates deep 
truths of human nature into the languge of 
laughter, to use A. C. Bradley’s phrase 
“endears himself to us”, 17 because he is witty, 
satirical, apt enough at repartee, merry, jovial ; 
in short “for all waters.” 

Lear's Fool —He is the traditional royal 
retainer whose licensed profession is to enter¬ 
tain the king in such ways as the king finds 
entertaining. But he goesr beyond his privilege 
and thus transgressing his usual professional 
role, he becomes the commentator on his 
master’s doings. “He points his remarks”, 
says Charlton 18 “on Lear’s projects with a 
sting which pierces to the quick, and he knows 
how near the edge he is thrusting”. 

Thou wast a pretty fellow when thou hadst 
no need to care for her frowning ; now 
thou art an O without a figure ; I am 
better than thou art now ; I am a fool, 
thou art nothing. 1 '' 

So far as his presence for the most part in 
the play ; his foresight and voice of 


16. Ibid III, i, 28-31. 

17. A. C. Bradley : A Homage to 
Shakespeare. 

18. H. B. Charlton : Shakespearean Tragedy 
ch VII, pp-224. 

19. King Lear—I, iv, 210. 


disembodied wisdom, and his sharp chidings 
on the King are concerned, he is like the 
Chorus in the Greek Tragedies with one 
essential difference. Unlike the chorus in 
Greek Tragedies, his prophetic utterances are 
not mystically inspired. They are “the 
cumulative product of mankinds human 
experiences.” 20 

He speaks from the well of traditional 
wisdom of the ages—all the wisdom 
stored up in Lear which might have been 
the well-spring of his actions if he could 
have listened to it and valued it. The 
keynote of Lear’s tragedy is, in fact, sounded 
in the words of the fool : “Though should'st 
not have been old until thou hadst been 
wise.”(K. L. I,v,45). He scolds the king for 
giving away his land, and for resigning his 
crown: “Thou hadst little wit in thy half 
crown”, he says,“when thou gavest thy golden 
one away.” And further,” I can tell why a snail 
has a house,” he says,“to put his head in, not 
to give it away to his daughters and leave his 
horns without a case.” It is again the sensible 
fool who very cryptically sums up the essence 
of the common tragedy of the plot and the 
sub plot ; 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 

That it had its head bit off by its young. 21 

Autolycus : Moving in the midst of rustic 
merriment, the agile figure of Autolycus is, as if, 
an incarnation of rascal knavery and vagabon¬ 
dage. He has in him the wit of Touchstone, 
tunefulness of Feste and mental agility and a 
ready tongue of Falstaff. Fie is a rogue, noc so 
much from malice as from his joyous and spor¬ 
tive nature. He takes delight in thievery for its 
own sake rather than for its gains. He is aware 
of his misdeeds, and laughs at them. His life is 
folly, to be sure, but then he wants to enjoy his 

20. H. B. Charlton : Shakespearean Tragedy 
page-225. 

21. King Lear—I, iv, 213-214. 
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own folly. A brilliant scapegrace, a knave of 
many faculties; of sparkling versatility of parts; 
with wit equal to thievery; quick, sharp and 
changeable—he belongs to the class of consci¬ 
ously comic characters, who make fun and 
enact folly for themselves. 

To him, life is a festival of gay adventures 
in which his own unfailing resourcefulness 
brings him both money and enjoyment. 

" Adventurous as he is, he makes no pretence to 
courage and virtue ; much as he loves crime, 
he dreads its consequences. “Gallows and 
knock are too powerful on the highway ; 
beatings and hangings are terror to me”.'" 
At the same time, he finds “Honesty a fool, 
and Trust his sworn brother, a very simple 
gentleman.”- 1 Simplicity and Honesty are 
thus an infamy to him. Consummate in arts 
of lying, fraud a*d imposture, this merry 
rogue, the incarnation of fun and rascality, 
practises them with such a droll and brazen 
audacity, with such a keen sense of enjoyment 
and fun, that we are inclined to be indulgent 
to him. 

Trinculo in The Tempest is a mean type 
of Shakespearean fools, because he lacks 
decent humour or intelligent wit, because he 
indulges mostly in plays upon words or in 
vulgarity, which is nothing but bufoonery, 
and because, at the top of all, he is a dammed 
coward and a confirmed addict to drinking. 


22. The Winter’s Tale IV, iii, 27-28. 

23. Ibid-IV, iv, 583-84. 


Even Caliban, a monster hates Trinculo and 
outwits him. The only one remark which 
Trinculo makes and which is worth noting is 
“Misery acquaints a man with strange bed¬ 
fellows,” otherwise, Trinculo is really one of 
the most degenerate forms of the Elizabethan 
fools. 

There are other fools or clowns in 
Shakespeare’s plays, but they are not as 
remarkable as the fools just studied, and yet 
some of them deserve mention. These are 
Launcelet Gobleo in The Merchant of Venice, 
Costard in Love’s Labour Lost ; the grave 
diggers in Hamlet ; Bottom the weaver in the 
Mid Summer Night’s Dream, clowns in 
Measure for Measure and All is Well That 
Ends Well ; and jesters who appear in Othello 
and Timon of Athens. 

These fools can also be classified according 
to the various types of humour which 
Shakespeare uses in his plays. We have seen 
that in most of the comedies Shakespeare 
uses either witty humour or farcical humour, 
grim humour or ironic humour, philosophic 
or romantic humour, bantering or refreshing 
humour. The variety of fools in 
Shakespeare plays indicates not only his 
own insight into the various types of persons, 
who are capable of expressing their humorous 
spirit in their own typical ways which can 
be clearly distinguished from one another. 
We can surely distinguish Falstaff from 
Touchstone, or Feste from the fool of 
King Lear. 



REMINISCENCES OF MY COLLEGE DAYS 

H. K. SARKAR 


At this distance of time it is very pleasant 
to fall back upon the good old days of my 
College life and record the impressions which 
I cherish at heart. 

I passed the F. A. Examination (corres¬ 
ponding to the Intermediate) in 1907 from St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta, and studied for 
one year there, when the authorities closed 
the B. A. Department which made me shift to 
the Ripon College ( now Surendranath 
College ). After passing the B. A. Examination 
in 1909, 1 joined the Presidency College. 
Below are the impressions left on me by 
my Professors. 

Professor M. Ghose was already famous as 
a scholar, when I entered the M. A. English- 
Class of Presidency College. It is said he 
went to England in early childhood and was 
educated in the literary atmosphere of a 
famous English University. Though he was 
a Bengalee by birth, the elder brother of Sri 
Arobindo Ghose, an out and out Indian, yet 
his culture was English. When I met him as 
Professor he was about forty years of age. But 
he looked much older. His tall figure and 
dreamy eyes impressed me much. He had long 
black hair mixed with gray. He used to sit 
in the chair crossing his legs. His pronuncia¬ 
tion of English was remarkably accurate. I 
could mark the accents distinctly. There was 
no slur in his pronunciation, as I met with in 
other English scholars like Principal James. 
As a matter of fact his distinct pronunciation 
of every syllable made me conscious of the 
exact place of the accent in the word. It is a 
belief amongst many that good English pro¬ 
nunciation has much of a twang peculiar to 


English people. It is true that intonation may 
be different amongst different people speaking 
the English language, but the pronunciation 
proper is the same or almost the same in 
cultured Englishmen. English ladies arc 
specially distinct in their pronunciation. Prof. 
Ghose was not a glib speaker. But in his 
lectures, he always spoke a precious (precieux) 
style like that of Pater and he was at times so 
slow in his utterance that sometimes many 
were tempted to ascribe it to a stammer in his 
speech. It was not so, for I had the good 
fortune to meet another professor ( of Philo¬ 
sophy), Mr. Lai Gopal Ghakroborty of the 
Ripon College with the same kind of pronun¬ 
ciation. The effect of such speech is very 
great. He delivered his words in measured 
language and he was not in a hurry to express 
himself in the tumultuous language of Prof. 
J. L. Banerjee of Ripon College or of Prof. 
Prafulla Ghose of Presidency College. 

The man struck me as the type of Milton’s 
‘II Penseroso*. There was an air of melan¬ 
choly round him. His gait was slow even. 
Once 1 met him in the morning at Wood 
Street, walking slowly with an air of abstrac¬ 
tion. I accosted him, he only raised his head, 
returned my greetings and went on his way 
like the very picture, of ‘II Penseroso’. 
Naturally, I was eager to know the cause of 
such an air of abstraction. Some whispered 
that his life’s companion was very ill and 
that affected him. Whatever that might be 
there was something very enjoyable in the 
quietness of his utterances. He seemed lifted 
to an exalted atmosphere and even made us 
breathe it. I remember to have studied 
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Shelley’s Adonals with him. Shelley is a poet 
who cannot be understood from the cut and 
dried standpoint of literal meaning. Like the 
best poetry Shelley’s poetry is suggestive, more 
is meant than meets the ear. The outline is 
vague, but all the same you are impressed with 
a shape. Prof. Ghose used to take us to that 
vague atmosphere and see the outline of 
ghostly images that can be conceived and felt 
but cannot be definitely outlined. Prof. H. M. 
Percival took us through the same poem of 
Shelley. What a difference ! He gave us 
definite meanings to the lines which were 
capable of being defined. But he almost at 
every undefinabte image, remarked, “Shelley 
is verbose ; here he is unintelligible.” But 
I distinctly remember that Prof. Ghose took 
us to an atmosphere where we found Shelley to 
be consistent. He was the fit interpreter of 
dreamy poets like Shelley and Coleridge. A 
critic like him can only take us to the pleasure 
dome of Kublakhan in Xanadu where Alph, 
the sacred river, ran through caverns measure¬ 
less to rnan. This was why Prof. Ghose was 
a fit guide in the dreamy haze of Shelley and 
Coleridge. Where Prof. Percival stumbled, 
Prof. M. Ghose confidently led the way. We 
could breathe freely in the atmosphere of 
Shelley and we could scour the land of Shelley 
without any difficulty. 

Such was the love he bore to literature that 
when he lectured he seemed to forget all his 
surroundings. He was a true philosopher 
treading the land from where time and space 
have been banished. The Laputan flapper, the 
bell at the end of a lecture, could only remind 
him that his hour was over. Where there was 
no such reminder Prof. Ghose could not be 
made conscious of his surroundings. I remem¬ 
ber one afternoon when he presided over a 
seminar meeting in which there was a 
discussion on the topic “Romanticism and 
Classicism.” At the end of our discussion 
Prof. Ghose gave us a very illuminating lecture 


on the topic. I remember still how he grew 
warm on the subject and began jto prove that 
Romanticism and Classicism are not to be 
separated. They are intertwined in all litera¬ 
ture worth the name,—only the proportion 
varies. Milton, the grave, old poet of ‘Paradise 
Lost’ can be as gay as a flippant poet like 
Byron. He quoted the lines in which Milton 
refers to the kidnapping of Proserpine by 
Pluto— 

“While gathering flowers in the fair field 

of Ena, 

Herself a fairer flower, 

Was by gloomy Dis gathered.” [ Pluto ] 

The old gray poet easily slipped into 
the young man’s appreciation of youthful 
beauty. 

While he was lecturing, the sky became 
overcast with clouds, there were roars of 
thunder. The fury of this upset the students. 
One by one they vanished from the class. It 
began to rain very heavily. Only three students 
were left in the class and Prof. Ghose was 
still lecturing in his leisurely manner absorbed 
in the subject. Wc must acknowledge that we 
three were fascinated and though conscious 
of what was happening outside, we hung on 
his lips. When we were let off the street was 
Hooded with water and we had to hire a 
bullock-cart (there were no rickshaws then) to 
cross over to solid land. 

I remember another incident of my life 
similar to this. Prof. Janaki Nath Bhatta- 
charyya, M. A., P. R. S. of the Ripon College 
(now Surendranath College) arranged to give 
us an extra lecture on every Sunday of a 
summer vacation on Burke’s French Revolu¬ 
tion. His lectures were very illuminating. 
One Sunday, however, we were waiting at the 
College, but the Professor didn’t turn up in 
time. We knew how forgetful he was. Some 
of us went out to find him. There he was, 
standing on the footpath intently looking at a 
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chess board around which players were 
playing. We startled him to consciousness. 
He came to College to deliver his lecture. 

Another incident of such absent-minded¬ 
ness, I found in an English Honours class of 
Janakibabu. The class started at half past 
nine in the morning. The students of that 
class were only three or four who all came 
from the suburbs. One day when I entered 
the class a few minutes after 9-30, I found the 
class empty. There was only one student, 
a Pass-student sitting like a cormorant on the 
topmost bench of the gallery. I found the 
Professor lecturing with a pinch of snulT 
between the tips of his forefinger and thumb 
and extending his hand towards the student 
as if offering the snuff to him. When l entered 
the class and occupied the first bench, he 
directed his attention towards me with the 
same pinch of snuff. It was his habit to keep 
his sentence unfinished for a word or two. He 
stopped for a moment for ns to supply the 
correct expression and when one of us did, he 
used to withdraw his extended hand and thrust 
the pinch of snuff into his nostrils. It was a 
pleasure to see his face beam with satisfaction, 
when we could finish his incomplete sentence. 
This act of his was automatic, but it served the 
purpose of rivetting our attention. We didn’t 
like to disappoint the professor by not supply¬ 
ing the correct expression. He created such 
an atmosphere that we as a rule supplied the 
blank he left us to fill in. After class I asked 
the Pass-student what the matter was. He 
said that being a daily railway-passenger he 
usually came to College rather early and used 
to doze on the topmost bench of the gallery. 

Janaki Babu found him there in the midst of 

•% 

the whole empty class, took him for an honours 
student, began to lecture directing his pinch 
of snuff towards him, till I relieved him by 
occupying the first bench. In hts case also this 
abstraction was said to be due the illness 
of his Wife* * r '• . * r 


Unlike Prof. Ghose and Prof. J. N. Bhatta- 
charya, Prof. H. M. Parcival was at the other 
pole. I never could detect the slightest irregu¬ 
larity in him. He was stiff as a staff and entered 
his class with the ringing of the bell and went 
on with his lecture till the bell went. He was 
a man of few words. I never saw him chat with 
anybody. He used to take the steps up the 
stairs diagonally. His voice had something of 
a crack in it. He had a handkerchief peeping 
out of his waist-coat pocket. His book was 
written all over at the margin with valuable 
annotations. In the course of his lecture when 
a new explanation struck him, he fished out 
of his pocket a very small pencil with a 
pointed lead and touched a corner of his 
handkerchief with his tongue and rubbed out 
his old explanation and put in the new. He 
seemed always conscious of the correctness of 
his interpretation. But he was never dogmatic 
and always appreciated suggestions from 
students. One day at a difficult passage a 
student like Oliver Twist was bold enough to 
offer a suggestion. But Prof. Percival did not 
act as Beadle did towards Oliver, but patiently 
listened to him and even went to the length of 
saying to the class that the interpretation 
offered was better than his own. He had a 
gruff but low voice and when he had occasion 
to laugh he gurgled in his throat and a faint 
puckering of the lips was seen. He had little 
of the orator in him but we valued him much 
for his meaningful remarks. Whenever we 
came across an allusion or a reference. Prof. 
Percival was at our elbow. It was remarkable 
that he took us through three-fourths of our 
course while all the other professors together 
could scarcely do justice to the rest. What 
wcl earnt from him was to dive deep into 
the meaning of words and expressions. A 
butter!ly of Wordsworth perched quietly on a 

flower and the Professor reminded us that 
the Spanish word for a butterfly is ‘maripoza* 
[Lat. rnarc=sea, pono — to place] 

This reminds me of another famous pro* 
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professor, prof. Lalit kumar Banerjec of Banga- 
basi College. He was commenting on the 
following lines of King Arthur’s lament of 
Tennyson— 

”1 found Him in the shining of the stars, 

I mark’d Him in the flowering of His fields 

But in His ways with men I find Him not.” 

The professor’s simple remark “the stars are 
the flowers of heaven” thrilled me and 
I thought how poetical those interpreters of 
poetry-were. 

Prof. Percival was also a very conscientious 
teacher. He used to prepare himself for his 
lecture beforehand. For, sometimes after teach¬ 
ing us for half an hour or so he excused him¬ 
self on the ground that he was not prepared. 
This happened though very rarely. He was 
an object lesson to many teachers. 

Sometimes in the class he kept his hat on 
and asked permission of us to do so. The reason 
was, he said, that he had cold in the head. 

I am sure if he had a Boswell to note and 
record his peculiarities, he might have occupied 
the position of Dr. Johnson. I do not remember 
that he ever stayed away from his class during 
the two years (1909-1911) I sat at his feet. It 
was said that he was a native of Chittagong. 
But to my mind he had all the characteristics 
of a cultured Englishman, even though 
his dark complexion militated against this 
conviction of ours. He was a bachelor in his 
life. How could his love of knowledge brook 
an interference ? He lived some years after¬ 
wards in a lonely fashion after his compeers 
had gone. 

Principal H.R. James was another worthy 
who left an indelible impression on me. He 
gave us only a few lectures on the history of 
English literature. He was a fluent speaker and 
had a twang making hit words slightly 
unintelligible. But his sweeping outlook on the 
pageant of English literature was very delight¬ 


ful and impressive. Alas, he blew a few notes 
and handed over his task to a raw English 
professor, a First Class of Leeds University. His 
task was to read out these notes timidly strolling 
from one end of the platform to the other. It 

was luckv for him that the Indian students 

* 

were still docile and respected their teachers. 
Another redoubtable English professor (he 
often boasted that he took thirty-six examina¬ 
tions, mostly on the English Bible) came to the 
help of the previous one. He was not shy, but 
rather bold and valiant. He spent the hour of 
his lecture in dictating notes on certain 
authors, punctuated by caustic remarks on 
Indian pronunciation. Credit must be given to 
him lor pronouncing English well. But we could 
never fathom the depth of his scholarship. 

Principal James’s command over the history 
of English Literature and his sweep of out¬ 
look reminds me of another Bengalee professor 
who took constitutional law in the Law College. 
Vie was Prof. P. K. Chakroborty, Bar-at-Law, 
editor of the paper ‘Forward’. In a few lec¬ 
tures he gave us an idea of the march of 
constitutional law from Magna Carta to Irish 
Home Rule. He studied philosophy in an 
English University and the delivery ot his 
lectures was thoughtful and grave. It was a 
pity that he mysteriously disappeared from 
this world. We felt that such a spirit could, 
never die. 

Another worthy of the University Law 
College was Prof. P.N. Chatterjee. Bar-at-Law. 
His class was from 8-30 to 9-30 A.M. He never 
entered the class before 9-15 A.M. complaining 
of the shortness of his time. He never called 
the rolls, but he simply marked us all ‘pre¬ 
sent’. He lost no time in delivering his lec¬ 
ture. It was brilliant. I could never think of a 
more impressive speaker. Everthing was 
superb in his delivery. 

Another star in the firmament was Prof. 
J.L. Banerjce of the Ripon College. He was- 
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the impersonation of activity. He came to the 
class and began to talk about politics (those 
were the days of the swadeshi movement, the 
boycott of British goods) and made caustic 
remarks on the Government officials. After the 
preliminary talk he began to lecture. He was a 
very fast speaker. It v\as <>aid rhat the short¬ 
hand writers could hardly keep pace with him. 
His voice was shrill and became shriller as Ins 
enthusiasm rose. For our B.A. Honours-coursc 
Macbeth was prescribed. But lit- never cared 
to give his class on Mar belli as it was in the 
afternoon, at 4 P.M. One day however, a 
lucky day I should think, the Professor put 
forth his appearance and started a lecture on 
Shakespearian Tragedy. It was a brilliant 
lecture, no politics, nothing extraneous 
did encroach upon it. It was pure and 
simple literature that he gave vent to. 
Long afterwards, 1 remembered what he said. 
His language was ordinarily interlarded with 
unconscious quotations from Shakespeare which 
suggested a new world to the student who 
had a knowledge ot Shakespeare. He must 
hive had a gigantic rnemorv to be able to 
handle Shakespeare's language so freely. 
1 think in those days Shakespeare was more 


studied than ever. I remember an ordinary 
graduate who displayed a wide acquaintance 
with Shakespeare and his earnest appeal to me 
was “Professor, instil into my daughters (I was 
their private tutor) a love of English literature. 
“He was rather elderly at the time and had a 
fine sense of humorous appreciation of punctu¬ 
ality. 1 used to appear at his house exactly at 
6 P.M. and he asked his daughters to set the 
clock right. 

Prof. Banerjee had an audacity no less in 
his remarks on English literature than on the 
British Government. It’s a pity that his career 
as a professor was put an end to by his ambiti¬ 
on in politics. He lost his life in an accident 
when lie was dashing from place to place for 
securing votes. What an ideal professor he 
could have been, if lie had not frittered away 
his energies ! ‘Oh Fortune, the rebel’s smiling 
whore, l had the satisfaction of collaborating 
with him in his annotations on a B.A. textbook 
‘Plutarch’s life of Alexander’. The references 
and allusions were too much for the busy 
professor and I supplied them all and I feel 
proud that he considered mv bit of work 
quite up to the mark. 



INDIA’S LEATHER AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


B. R. S. GUPTA 


The leather industry is one of the impor¬ 
tant industries of India. Leather and its 
manufactures have a prominent place in the 
exports of the country. The Industry has 
made good progress during the last few 
decades and is keeping abreast of the chang¬ 
ing developments. Indian leather exports 
in ls>68 account for over Rs. 750 million and 
accounted for roughly 5.8% India’s exports. 
It is planned to reach an export of over 
Rs. 1250 million at the end of 1973. 
Diversification of our exports from raw 
and intermediate products to more and 
more finished leathers and leather products 
is essential to achieve this target. This 
diversification calls for greater quality 
control, modern technology, better 
organisation and management methods. 
It is in this context the symposium on 
‘dyeing and finishing’ is most appropriate. 
India has to keep abreast of the latest trends 
and techniques in finishing of leathers if it 
has to compete in international markets. A 
variety of leathers auxiliaries and finishes |are 
to be imported. A number of them could he 
made from indigenous materials 6c several 
others are already being made like dyes, 
synthetic resins, finishes, surfactants etc, are 
to be screened and compared with imported 
materials ; for similarity in regard to the 
techniques of finishing and machinery used. 

Hides and Skins : 

In the international leather market, 
Indian hides and skins occupy a unique 
position. India has been exporting raw 
skins and tanned leathers for a very 


long time. In fact Madras is the most 
famous centre for the unique process of 
tanning known as East India (E. I.) tanning. 
East India tanned hides and skins are known 
all over the world for their unique and 
special qualities. Apart from E. I. tanned 
hides and skins, India has been exporting raw 
goat skins, “wet blue’’ chrome tanned skins 
some quantities of finished leather, shoes and 
other leather manufactures. 

India, no doubt, has a better leather tann¬ 
ing industry among those important countries 
which have huge cattle population. 1 he 
tanning industry of the country is one of the 
few old export oriented industries and the 
conditions that fostered its export orientation 
in the past century have altered and changed 
to a considerable degree that today the 
Indian tanner who wishes to produce finished 
leather is not only to have the required 
amount of pioneering zeal, capital and know¬ 
ledge, hut also highly sophisticated aids like 
auxiliaries and machines at reasonable prices 
to produce a first class quality at a competi¬ 
tive price. The Indian tanner has to pay very 
high prices for the auxiliaries and chemicals 
that he uses, whether they are Indian 
produced or imported and, in several cases, 
the cost of such auxiliaries in the country is 
almost double in price compared to world 
market levels. The machines that the Indian 
tanner uses are burdened with heavy duties 
and the types of machines which are made in 
the country are so backward that although 
they look cheaper in price, they have a poor 
output. 
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The world demand for leather has chan¬ 
ged rapidly over the last decade and more 
and more dressing houses abroad are look¬ 
ing for chrome tanned leather in the blue or 
crust chrome retanned leather as against 
East Indian leather which they were used 
to. With the changing pattern of demand, 
the country will also have to gear itself up 
to manufacturing newer types of leather. 

Leather and Leather Manufactures : 

This category covers finished leather 
which can be used for manufacture of other 
goods straightway, such as footwear, saddles, 
brief cases, purses, leather garments etc. 
The export of finished leather and leather 
manufactures has not come up to expecta¬ 
tions so far. Though Indian exports of shoes 
have gone up, they have not increased at 
at the same pace as the world increase in 
shoe trade. There is also very great scope 
for increasing the quantum of export of 
Indian finished leather manufactures. 
Serious efforts should be made to promote 
sales of our finished leather in Czecho- 
slovakaia, Sweden, France and West Germany. 
There is a good market for suede and other 
such leather in these countries and the 
potential should he utilised at an early date. 
There are good prospects for export of 
footwear and other leather manufactures in 
East European countries. As for l 1 . S. A. 
and West European market the trade requires 
light and flexible shoes and our tanners 
should devote attention to the production 
of leather suitable for making flexible shoes, 
and still better upper leathers. In this con¬ 
nection there are a few handicaps which need 
mention. The fashion trends in the world 
markets change very fast and finished leather 
manufacturer in India has to if- he wants to 
stay in the business, keep abreast of current 
developments. In view - of India s great 
distance from the developed countries, which 


are the main consumers of finished leathers, 
it is not an easy job. Again in view of the 
great distances involved, shipments take a 
long time & could become obsolete, fashion- 
wise, by the time they reach their destination. 
Thirdly, to embark on a new kind of industry 
is risky in the initial stages and considerable 
incentives have to be given in the early stages 
in order to enthuse the tanners to invest in 
the finished leather industry. All these 
problems need immediate and concrete solu¬ 
tions. However the industry on its part can 
play its role by using a very potent medium 
for publicity, viz the commodity fairs. As 
far as finished leather, leather manufactures 
and shoes are concerned, a very large number 
of important commodities fairs are held all 
over the world, and planned, systematic and 
aggressive participation in these fairs will 
yield rich dividends in due course. 

Important Suggestions , 

(A) Ways for Scientific Utilization of useless 
Cattle . 

In view of the great cattle wealth of the 
country and the availability of abundant 
skilled labour which can make various fini¬ 
shed goods for exports ; it is suggested that 
the government of India and the state govern¬ 
ments should be persuaded to consider ways 
and means tor scientific utilisation of die 
stray and the useless cattle for developing 
the raw materials that they can yield. This 
would help to curtail the imports and build 
up an adequate base of domestic availabi- 
litv of these raw materials. 

(6) Tanning Process : 

Tanning processes have changed all over 
the world and the introduction of the 
modern plant and machinery is a must in 
India to enable us to compete satisfactorily 
against crust leather from Pakistan, South 
American countries and Australia. It is 
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absolutely necessary tor the tanners to equip 
themselves scientifically and produce standard 
products for export. 

The Northern India Conference on export 
promotion recommended that modern methods 
of tanning were being increasingly adopted 
and the Central Leather Research Institute 
was playing a useful part in this develop¬ 
ment. 

(C) Training Centres & Research 
Organisations : 

Recognising the imperative need for 
modern technical know-how and trained 
personnel, the government has set up a 
number of research organisations such as 
Central Leather Research Institute at Madras 
and Regional Training Institutes. Besides, 
training centres in flaying are being run 
by the Khadi and village Industries Commi¬ 
ssion, Veterinary colleges and Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture. 

Footwear Industry : 

India produces 150 million pairs of leather 
footwear today and earns foreign exchange 
worth Rs. 70 million by way of export. A 
demand is felt for both internal and external 
markets. It is an established fact that the 
research in the footwear industry is a must 
because new methods, new materials, new 
machinery, new fashions, new ideas of all 
kinds have put forth new demands on the 
footwear industry for continual change and 
adaptation for better performance. Surely, 
the time has come for a reorientation of our 
footwear industry on scientific lines for the 
better utilisation of men and materials of 
the country. Footwear research not only 
comprises research into footwear designs 
but also into foot health, foot comfort, 
materials, components, production methods 
and machinery, as well ?s research into the 
product itself including packaging, storing, 


marketing and display. To tackle these 
problems, a good understanding of Physics, 
Psychology, Anatomy, engineering etc, is 
essential which call for team work on the 
part of scientists, technologists and the 
industralists. The establishment of a small 
nucleus at the Central Leather Research 
institute, Madras is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion. It is sincerely hoped that this nucleus 
would grow and develop itself into a much 
needed Co-operative Footwear Research 
Association in the fullness of time to meet 
the demands and need of the footwear 
industry of the country. 

(D) Exhibitions : 

The Leather trade of India is an old esta¬ 
blished one. Accordingly, for this trade, 
participation in general international exhibi¬ 
tions is not of very much use. The main 
strategy should be to concentrate on inter¬ 
national exhibitions devoted solely to all 
aspects of the leather industry. A large 
number of important international fairs 
concerning leather are held very year and the 
Indian leather industry can profitably utilise 
these forums for projecting their image. It is 
needless to emphasise that exhibition in 
special shows normally produce a more 
direct impact while the effect of participa¬ 
tion in general shows frequently is of long 
range value and does not always produce a 
measurable impact. 

(£) Collaboration Arrangements : 

As regards collaboration it is suggested 
that the Export Promotion Council for 
Finished Leather and Leather Manufactures 
should maintain close contact with foreign 
institutes and organisations to obtain latest 
technical information and disseminate such 
informatiozi to the trade and industry there. 
It is also suggested that the Export Promotion 
Council should be consulted beforethe 
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provisions in the Trade Agreements for 
these products were made. 


(F) Simple Mechanisation : 

With the elimination of the excise duty 
on footwear, the small manufacturers of 
footwear were becoming conscious of the 
advantages of the simple mechanisation of 
various processes of shoe-making. It is 
suggested rhat the state govt, of Delhi and 
l K P. should appoint a full time technical 
by trained officer for the footwear industry. 
I his officer should contact the manufacturers 
who desire to obtain small machines for 
their products and help them to overcome 
their difficulties in the matter. The actual 
imports of such machinery based on the 
demand indicated by the special officer of 
state governments concerned should be 
effected by a suitable central agency such as 
the National Small Industries Corporation. 
Simultaneously, the Small Scale Industries 
Service Institutions should demonstrate these 
imported machines to the interested manu¬ 
facturers and also encourage indigenous 
manufacturers to undertake production of 
such machines in India. The supply of such 
machinery could also be arranged on a 
collective and co-operative basis. 


(G) Design : 

In order to exploit new markets in the 
Western Hemisphere, if we would keep our¬ 
selves with fashion and design changes and 
mechanise our shoe-industry and produce 
footwear cheaper, the best way to develop 
this would be to collaborate with a large well 
established manufacturer from abroad. It is 
suggesred that a design unit should be set up 
in Agra to develop new designs and patterns. 

It is needless to emphasise that the 
export potential for finished leather manu¬ 
factures and footwear is unlimited and we 
in India have not even touched the fringe 
of the world market. An all out drive 
towards modernisation of our factories is 
necessary by the tanners and footwear manu¬ 
facturers and this is the only way in which 
result can be achieved. With the rise in 
the standard of living of the people, 
especially in the Asian and African countries, 
the demand for leather goods is bound to 
grow. To meet this rising demand, exports 
have to be substantially increased. Besides 
competition from substitutes is likely to grow 
for the leather goods Industry. To meet this 
competition, new uses of leather are being 
developed. Production is being continuously 
adapted to the changing moods of customers 
and new products are being manufactured. 



PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 

[ Contd. from previous Issue / 

P. R. DU1SHASI 


111—The convergence between business & 
public administration. 

Time has, however, surely come when 
active steps must he taken to undertake the task. 
This is because today, more than ever before, 
there is a greater convergence between public 
administration and business administration; 
public sector and private sector and in the 
ultimate analysis, perhaps, between capitalism 
where private enterprise occupies the centre of 
the economic scene and socialism where public 
enterprise assumes commanding heights. This 
convergence emanates from the changing 
character of the state enterprise as well as that 
of the private enterprise. 

The experience of the management of a 
highly planned and centralised economic 
system as iu l r . S. S. R. and other socialist 
countries have shown that problems of manage¬ 
ment of public enterprises are not very 
different from those of management of private 
enterprises. The public authorities in socialist 
states have been forced to administer state-run 
enterprises somewhat in the fashion of the 
private enterprises : 

In the process, the socialist and capitalist 
economies have not only come closer but have 
found and would increasingly find common 
interest in the application of the principles of 
scientific management. The developing coun¬ 
tries such as India, benefiting from the experi¬ 
ences of the two different economic systems, 
have adopted the midway between public, pri¬ 
vate: and co-perative enterprises. All these 
sectors are bound to find common interest in 
the application of the principles and techni¬ 
ques of scientific management because what¬ 
ever be the form of enterprises—private, public 


or co-operative—all of them have to be run 
in an efficient manner. Their comparative 
merit would depend not on preconceived ideo¬ 
logical notions but on their skill and efficiency 
and this would mainly be governed by the 
presence or otherwise of scientific management 
in their operations. 

The private enterprise, on the other hand, 
is no longer completely private. In other words 
scientific management principles hither to 
applied to the operations of private business 
will increasingly have to take note of the new 
milieu in which private enterprises will have to 
operate. First planning, mandatory or indica¬ 
tive, comprehensive or partial, is bound to 
have considerable impact on private 
enterprises. 

Their establishment as well as their 
operation, would depend on plans and policies 
of public authorities. Indeed as Prof. Galbraith 
has also shown 1 -, even the production pro¬ 
gramme of private enterprises are inevitably 
geared to the programmes of public autho¬ 
rities. Thus management of private enter¬ 
prises has to take into account, more and more 
not only the general legal framework but also 
the programmes of public expenditure in order 
to fix up their own production programmes and 
targets. Secondly, again as shown by Prof. 
Galbraith, modern technology with its inflexi¬ 
ble commitment of substantial capital and 
skill, have made it extremely important for the 
public enterprises themselves to undertake 
planning and control of market and demand 


12- John Kenneth Galbraith—The New 
Industrial State—Oxford & IBH Publi¬ 
shing Go. . » 
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in the manner of the operations undertaken 
by the public authorities. Thirdly, with 
growing social consciousness and widespread 
popular expectations about the behaviour of 
private enterprises, the latter will have to take 
into account, more and more, their social 
responsibilities and obligations—their relations 
to the customer, to the public authorities, to 
educational institutions and indeed to public 
welfare and social norms and values. These 
can be neglected by the private enterprises 
only at their own peril 13 . Scientific manage¬ 
ment principles cannot exclude the conse¬ 
quences of the social responsibility assumed by 
private enterprises. All these factors—tech¬ 
nology, planning, social responsibility, etc. 
have made the operations of private enterprises 
more and more similar to the operations of 
public administration specially where public 
administration assumes the nature of the 
management of commercial undertakings. 

These two i.e. public sector commercial 
undertakings and private sector enterprises are 
bound to provide almost identical scojje for 
the application of the principles and techniques 
of scientific management. Unlike traditional 
operations of public authorities, the end-pro- 
duct of the activities of the commercial and 
industrial public undertakings are both 
divisible and marketable ; the public 
enterprises cannot afford to neglect the 
economic aspect of their operations. The 
idea of what Prof. Galbraith called ‘post 
office Socialism’ has become more and more 
out of date and it is expected of the public 
undertakings that they are run successfully, 
that they generate profits which are ploughed 
back not only for capital formation and reinve¬ 
stment within the enterprises but also provide 

13. See in this connection the report on the 
Seminar on social responsibilities of 
business issued by the India International 
Centre. 


substantial revenues for the general develop¬ 
ment and for the maintenance of public 
administration. 

Even in the management of non-commer¬ 
cial operations of public authorities, principles 
and techniques of management could be 
applied with suitable modifications and to that 
extent they could be fully utilised. 

IV—Principles & Techniques of Scientific 

Management. 

It is not possible here to extensively deal 
with what these scientific management 
principles & techniques are and how they 
could be applied in detail to the various aspects 
of public administration. An attempt, however, 
can be made very briefly first to recapitulate 
the main principles of scientific management 
and then explore some areas of their 
application to public administration. 

The mnemonic ‘POSDORB’ in a capsule 
form contains the main management 
principles viz. 

P — Planning 
O — Organisation 
S — Staffing 

D •— Direction and Decision-making 
Go — Control, Coordination and 
Communication 
R — Reporting 
B — Budgeting 

Planning is orderly arrangement of the 
future. It involves forecasting but it also 
stipulates certain objectives with reference 
to which a strategy of operation has to be 
worked out. The objectives have to be 
broken into sub-objectives which then 
assume the nature of so many concrete tasks 
and no longer remain vague aspirations or 
purposes. A series of tasks and targets to be 
carried out in a certain sequence would be the 
last link of the process of planning. 
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The plan thus worked out has to be 
implemented through an organisation which 
will have to be constructed in such a way as 
to be adequate for implementing the various 
tasks. Tasks have to be analysed in terms of 
a mumber of jobs and for every job there has 
to be a position and an incumbent of the 
position. The incumbents of the various 
positions have to be delegated authority 
commensurate with responsibility. Th'. 
positions will have to be logically arranged 
vertically and horizontally and the 

relationship-'Vert\ax\ and horizontal —between 
the incumbents of different jobs constitute the 
totality of an organisation. This, however, is 
only the ‘ formal organisation\ Elton Mayo and 
Mary Parker Follett drew attention to the so 
called “ informal organisation which is summed 
up by the term “ Organisational Climate” which 
depends on the human relationship of the men 
within an organisation and above all on 
leadership. The organisational climate may 
be stimulating and promote vitality and initia¬ 
tive. On the other hand it may be authoritative 
and rigid stiffiing all initiative and self-help. 
Furthermore, an organization docs not function 
in a vacuum. It functions in an environment. 
Every organization is embedded in the commu¬ 
nity of which it is a part. Changes in any 
organisation arc as much exogenous as they 
are endogenous. In other words, they are as 
much decided by external influence of the 
community environment as by the changes 
within the framework, of an organisation. 

Once the organisational chart is worked 
out and the job positions defined, they have to 
be filled up with suitable personnel and this is 
the function of stalling. The principles of 
personnel management include careful enuncia¬ 
tion of the necessary qualifications for a job, 
systematic procedures or recruitment and selec¬ 
tion , a planned programme of training and 
career placements including job rotation, super¬ 
vision and guidance, a system of reward and 


punishment which would make promotion a 
prize for superior performance, appropriate 
conditions of service and a system of incentive 

j 

payments or remuneration etc. 

Once the incumbents of different positions 
are recruited and placed within the organisa¬ 
tion they have to be welded into a team and 
their group activities directed towards the 
realisation of goals and objectives according 
to the pre-determined plan. This is the 
function of Direction or in other words of 
Leadership. This is the operational part of 
management through which the policies and 
objectives decided at the stage of planning arc 
put into concrete action. In this process, it is 
necessary to take a number of detailed day- 
to-day decisions which together with direction 
constitute an essential function of management. 

But things may not go as planned initially. 
There might be unanticipated forces which 
might require a reappraisal, sometimes, agoni¬ 
sing, of the course of action chalked out 
initially. Change may be called for in the job 
charts, in the incumbents, in organisation, in 
detailed plan of operation etc. and this rectifica¬ 
tion process is the essential management func¬ 
tion of control. The corporate objectives of 
any large organisation can be the result of a 
series of activities of different individuals or 
groups of individuals to be performed in a 
t ertain sequence. The right things must be 
done at the right time in right proportion 
by the right people and this is the 
function of Co-ordination. In the process 
of execution, the managerial objectives 
have to be properly understood at the 
lowest level, at the same time there should 
be a continuous feed back through regular 
reports to the top echelons of the difficulties in 
implementation so that there is a constant 
dialogue and interaction between the top and 
the bottom, plan formulation and implementa¬ 
tion. This is the two-way (low of commu¬ 
nication. 
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Finally. Budgeting is the financial expre¬ 
ssion of the physical plans and together with 
a functional system of accounting is an 
essential tool of management both for planning 
.and for control of business. 

In its attempt to realize its goal every orga¬ 
nisation has to deal with a large number of 
other organisations—the suppliers, the custo¬ 
mers, the local authorities and the public 
authorities and put across its requirements in 
the form of attractive proposals. This is the 
function of Representation and Public Relations . 

Because these are scientific principles they 
have a measure of universal validity ; that is 
they could be applied to every area of 
business—industrial or commercial, various 
types of operations—purchasing, inventory 
keeping, producing, selling or marketing etc. 

Both planning of projects (commercial or 
otherwise) and their implementation require 
scientific management. Plan projects or 
feasibility studies have to include a careful 
analysis of market and demand, and to arrive 
at a fair assessment of unsatisfied ( or replace¬ 
ment) demand which the project may be 
planned to fulfil. That would provide some 
guidance for the determination of the size of 
the project. But size and location would also 
depend on the availability of raw material of 
the type required, factors bearing on transport 
of raw material and finished products, avail¬ 
ability of labour, land (site), water, electricity 
and infrastructure factors like post, telegraph, 
telephone, education, health etc. Together 
with the economic, factors, management has to 
consider project engineering —specification and 
design of buildings & other installations as 
well as machinery, equipment, the time 
schedule of construction of both, and the 
technical operations like calling for tenders 
and their selection. Once the economic and 
organising aspects are planned, the financial 
management comes—the assessment of fixed and 
circulating capital required and the sources of 
supply of the invcstihle resources. Depending 
on the phases of installation (construction) and 
operation, a perspective cash-flow budget -has 
to be worked. For the operation stage , 'an 
Income and expenditure budget must be pre¬ 
pared. This should help through a cost-benefit 
analysis in arriving at the break-even point and 
optimum point of operation and provide definite 
norms regarding the utilisation of installed 


capacity. Last but not least for both the 
construction and operation stages, a proper 
administrative organisation has to be planned 
and set up and the most suitable personnel 
recruited and trained and assigned definite 
responsibilities for the most efficient construc¬ 
tion and operation of the project 11 . 

The bare outline of scientific management 
principles and techniques given above does not 
of course do justice to a considerable sophistica¬ 
tion that the subject has by now acquired 
thanks to the labours of different schools of 
scientific management. These go far beyond 
the contributions of the original founders— 
Taylor, Emerson, Galbraith and Fayol. The 
Management Process Theory School, The 
Empirical Theory School, The Human 
Behaviour Theory School, The Social 
System Theory School, The Normative 
Decision Theory School, The Mathematical 
Theory School and the Economic Analysis 
and Managerial Accounting Theory School— 
each of these have provided a remarkable 
understanding of the various principles and 
and techniques of scientific management. The 
Mathematical School in particular has pro¬ 
vided a wide variety of techniques—operation 
research, linear programming, queuing theory. 
Games theory, PERT technique, critical path 
method, simulation etc. whose potentialities 
in their application to business and public 
administration are yet to be fully exploited. 
As Harold Koonts has pointed out, the diffe¬ 
rent approaches of the different schools are a 
kind of intellectual division of labour in 
studying problems of managing. Out of them 
should be built up a unified theory of manage¬ 
rial service for the practical manager, manage¬ 
ment in a unified and integrated operation. 
The components of this unified theory should 
include—(1) systematic study of work 

(efforts & results) (2) methodical investiga¬ 
tion of organisational structure (3) thorough 
study of human behaviour and human rela¬ 
tionship in the work place (4) orderly approach 
to social position, responcibility and ethical 
foundations of management profession & (5) 
rational treatment of resources for optimum 
allocation and utilisation. 


14, For an excellent exposition of these 
principles see Manual on Economic deve¬ 
lopment projects of the United Nation, 
New York 1958. 


[ To be continued ] 



REORGANIZATION OF ASSAM 

A Study in the Politics of Regional Alienation in India 
J. P. GARG and B. N. SINGH 


The “Reorganization of Assam” has been 
proving one of the most ticklish national 
problems, and even foreign countries have 
been taking a keen interest in it. Assam is a 
big eastern frontier state of India of about 
47,290 square miles excluding NEFA. The 
hill area is about 22,732 square miles, the total 
population of the state being 1,18,72,772 
according to the census of 1961. The popula¬ 
tion of the hill districts is about 13,15,169 i.e., 
about 11% of the total for the state. The 
number of people of the Scheduled "Tribes 
(both plains and hills) in the state is about 23 
lakhs, i.e, 18% of the total number for the 
state. These figures will give an idea of the 
area and the population involved. The hill 
districts of Assam are United Khasi-Jaintia 
Hills, Garo Hills, Mikir Hills, North Cachar 
Hills and Mizo Hills. The Mikir Hills were 
parts of the two plain districts of Nowgong 
and Sibsagar before 1951, and North Cachar 
Hills were parts of the Cachar district. The 
Mizo district and the North Cachar Hills under 
the Government of India Act, 1935, were 
“excluded areas” and the United Khasi-Jaintia 
excluding Shillong, Garo Hills and Mikir 
Hills were “partially excluded areas”. The 
Provincial Ministry had no jurisdiction and 
expenditure rights over the excluded areas. 
The excluded areas had no representative in 
the Provincial Assembly. 1 he excluded areas 
were administered by the Ministry subject to 
the special power of the Governor. 

The hill areas of Assam are not well-orga¬ 
nized. It will be not wrong to say that one 
clan or tribe differs from another clan or 
tribe as much as they differ from plain area 


people. They have no common language, 
neither Assamese nor Hindi is common to all. 
English is spoken by very few persons. Their 
culture, laws, customs and social behaviour 
differ from one another and sometimes abso¬ 
lutely. All these facts indicate that there is 
a great diversity in the life of the hill area. 
The British rule was the main factor respon¬ 
sible for the division of the hill area. There 
are instances that before British rule there 
were closer contacts beween the plain and the 
hill tribes. 

The present problem of recognization 
started from the British policy of “Divide 
and Rule”. There are also other factors that 
made this problem more complicated, some of 
them are the Sixth Schedule of the Constitu¬ 
tion, the creation of Nagaland, Nehru,s 
policy of maximum autonomy, shelving the 
Pataskar Commission Report, controversy over 
Ashoka Mehta Committee recommendations, 
the Union Home Ministry’s statement of 13 
January 1967, the Prime Minister’s statement 
on 29 December 1967, at Gauhati in support 
of separate Hill State and the rigid attitude 
of APHLC for separate Hill State, are some 
of the main factors that are responsible for 
making the problem critical. The up-to-date 
assessment shows that in the name of reorgni- 
zation it has really been a disorganization 
movement. As Britishers never wanted a 
united India, so they divided Assam in diffe¬ 
rent units and encouraged complete autonomy. 
At the time of introduction of the Sixth 
Schedule an objection was n ade with the 
view that the it will divide the province—the 
Sixth Schedule provided for special arrange- 
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ent for the tribes by establishing autonomous 
administration in these areas so that the 
tribal people may continue to follow their 
traditional way of life according to their 
wishes. They were given power for making 
laws, administration of justice, to assess and 
eollect land revenue on land and buildings. 
After the creation of Nagaland the demand 
of a seperate Hill state has grown. 

The State Reorganization Commissio 11 
after having considered all necessary argu¬ 
ments, refused to recommend the demand for 
a separate Hill State, but Mr. Nehru’s views 
were contrary to those of the State Reorgani¬ 
zation Commission. During the meeting 
between Mr. Nehru and APHLC, the general 
agreement was on “the largest measure of 
autonomy, maximum autonomy.” Scottish 
pattern was also offered as a solution. The 
APHLC had complained that there was great 
discrimination with hill area people. In the 
meantime a Commission headed by Mr. 
Pataskar was appointed. The Pataskar Commi¬ 
ssion made on the spot study to find out facts. 
The Commission reached the conclusion after 
making a broad study that there was no 
discrimination and injustice to the hill area 
people by the Assam Government as claimed 
by the APHLC. It was found that hill areas 
were yielding less than 2% of the total receipt 
of the State Government, which is much less 
in proportion to their population. 

The Pataskar Commission after examining 
the question of Reorganization in all its 
aspects made certain recommendations for 
realization of the concept of full autonomy 
maintaining the institution of common 
Governor, common High Court, and common 
Assembly. The Pataskar Commission Report 
has been shelved because it is contrary to Mr. 
Nehru’s views of complete autonomy. It was 
not placed even in Parliament and no reason 
had been given to us why the Pataskar 


Commission Report submitted in March 1966 
had to be shelved in January 1967. 

On 13 January 1967 the Union Home 
Ministry issued a statement which proposed 
having equal status not subordinate to one 
another. There was a great resentment from 
the plain area people over this proposal of 
13 January 1967 ; the APHLC, however, 
welcomed it. This theory of federalism will 
bring national disintegration, the other 
states would also be divided, and if this process 
coniinued, India will soon become a loose 
confederation and the unity of India which 
was achieved after long sacrifice will be 
challenged. So the federal structure proposed 
on 13 January was contrary to the unity of 
Assam in particular and to that of the 
country in general. 

It was apprehended that the creation of 
a separate Hill State would bring unaccount¬ 
able problems. In the many hill areas there 
are plain tribes, Nepalese, Muslims, and other 
people ; for example, in the Garo Hills there 
are more than one-third non-Garos, and so is 
the case with the Khasi Hills and other Hills. 
It was found that the federal structure, if 
implemented as supported by APHLC, would 
damage the liberty and rights of the non-hill 
peoples. Similarly there are many other hills, 
such as Mikir hills, and North Cachar hills, 
that are opposed to a separate Hill State. 
They want to remain with the present State 
of Assam with full autonomy for their areas. 
The creation of a separate hill state would, it 
was apprehended, create more problems 
instead of solve them, because hills areas and 
plain areas are so inter-dependent and inter¬ 
related that one cannot remain without the 
other. Even if a separate hill state were 
created as demanded by the APHLC, what is 
the guarantee that the sub-hills will not 
demand separate hill states ? 

Another solution of the Assam Rcorgani- 
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zation problem is said to be a Union Terri¬ 
tory. But it would not be in the interest of 
the plain area people or hill area people, 
because the centre will rule the entire terri¬ 
tory and it would not be acceptable to the 
plain area or the hill area as a solution. 

A new development in the Assam Reorga¬ 
nization came by the formation of a new 
Committee headed by Asoka Mehta to find 
out a solution of the problem. After hectic 
search the Asoka Mehta Committee did not 
favour a separate statehood to the areas within 
or without a regional federation of Assam 
as demanded by the APHLC. These are the 
details of Asoka Mehta Committee recommen¬ 
dations : 

(1) A federal structure should not be the 
basis of reorganisation of the present state of 
Assam. 

(2) While the Committee considered the 
unity and integrity of the present state of 
Assam as essential in the interest of the plains 
and hills, it recommends maximum autonomy 
to the hill areas. 

(3) As each of the hill areas differs from 
others in the matter of development, social 
customs, ethnic origin, language, inheritance 
etc., they should be given maximum possible 
autonomy with the right to merge with other 
autonomous areas, after a resolution is passed 
in their respective legislatures by two-thirds 
majority of the total representatives of each of 
the legislatures. 

(4) In the event of this scheme being 
accepted the present district councils will 
cease to exist. 

(5) The legislatures of the autonomous 
areas will have full legislative authority and 
will have privilege of a legislature in respect 
of the subjects assigned to such legislatures of 
autonomous areas. 

* 

(6) The subjects assigned to the legisla¬ 


tures of autonomous areas are clearly stat¬ 
in the list enclosed in addition to the subjects 
allotted to the district councils under the Sixth 
Schedule (of the Constitution). Some other 
subjects, like transport, agricultural education 
and veterinary training (except at college and 
post-graduate stages), enforcement of weight? 
and measures, relief of agricultural indebted¬ 
ness and regulation of cinemas may be 
assigned to the autonomous areas. 

(7) The legislatures for the autonomous 
areas shall consist of representatives compri¬ 
sing not more than and not less than 20 
elected members, including not more than 
three nominated members to represent 
the interests of minorities. There will be a 
chairman and a deputy chairman of the 
legislature. 

(8) The executive powers in respect of 
assigned subjects will be exercised by the 
Governor with the aid and advice of an 
executive council which shall be responsible 
to the legislature. 

(9) The Executive Council will consist of 
a Chief Executive Councillor appointed by the 
Governor and other Councillors appointed by 
the Governor on the advice of the Chief 
Executive Councillor. 

(10) The Executive Council will have its 
own Secretariat. 

Governor's Functions 

(11) Every bill shall be submitted to the 
Governor. In giving his assent, the Governor 
shall act on the advice of the Chief Minister 
of Assam who will consult the Tribal Ministers 
of his Council of Ministers as well as the Chief 
Executive Councillor of the autonomous areas 
concerned. 

(12) In the matter of an appeal affecting 
minority interests, the Governor will be Ihc 
appellate authority. 
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(13) In appointing the ministers from the 
hill areas the Chief Minister will consult the 
members of the Assam Legislative Assembly 
representing the hill areas as well as the 
Chief Executive Councillors as a matter of 
convention. 

Reaction over Mehta Committee' - 
Recommendations. 

The assessment of the Mehta Committee 
recommendations indicate that it favours the 
balanced solution; while conceding the 
maximum possible autonomy to the hill areas, 
it has not opposed the autonomous statehood. 
The Assam Chief Minister Mr. Bimla Prasad 
Chaliha along with state Congress Party 
supported the Mehta Committee recommenda¬ 
tions and pressed for its earliest implementa¬ 
tion. However the APHLC rejected the 
Mehta Committee recommendations as it is 
contrary to their demand of separate Hill 
State. The APHLC insists on 13 January 
1967 statement of the Union Home Ministry, 
which has been opposed by Assam Chief 
Minister and his Government. The Chief 
Minister has warned that the division of the 
State would not be accepted in any circums¬ 
tances. The autonomous hill state will divide 
the frontier state. 

Though Mehta Committee recommenda¬ 
tions were welcomed by the Assam Govern¬ 
ment as a solution, the Central Government 
hesitates to implement it due to the opposition 
from the APHLC. The Union Cabinet is also 
divided over the issue. The Prime Minister’s 
statement at Gauhati on 28 December 1967 
that “Mehta Plan cannot provide solution to 
hills problem”, confirmed the view of the 
Central Government that it was not willing to 
accept the Metha Committee recommenda¬ 
tions. The Prime Minister said “If anybody 
does not want to live with Assam would it be 
proper to keep them in Assam against their 
wishes ?” There was a great resentment 


against the Prime Minister’s remark. The 
Executive Committee of the Assam Pradesh 
Congress was of the unanimous view that a 
solution should be found on the basis of Mehta 
Committee recommendations. Mr. B. G. 
Bhagwati, Pradesh Congress President said that 
Prime Minister’s statement at Gauhati on 28 
December 1967 has created a great resentment 
not only in the Congress Party but also among 
the general public of the State. 

A state-wide resentment was displayed on 
18 January 1968, the 1st anniversary of the 
Union Home Ministry’s announcement on 13 
January 1967 that the State of Assam would be 
reorganized on the basis of a federal plan with 
two or more units independent of each other. 
While it was “the Assam unity day”, the 
effigies of some of the Union Ministers were 
burnt in the public meeting ,in protest against 
her (Prime Minister’s) statement at Gauhati on 
28 December 1967. At Gauhati the process¬ 
ionists carried placards bearing “Down with 
Federal Plan”, “No more vivisection of 
Assam”, “Lachit Sena Z indab ad”, “Youths 
of Assam will not tolerate the Prime Minister’s 
prejudicial views”, etc. The strike was 
observed also in the other parts of the state 
such as Jorhat, Nalbare etc. The Indian 
Youth Congress also opposed the federal plan 
for Assam. In a resolution in January 1968 
at Hyderabad the 1YC adopted a resolution 
which said “The National Council viewed 
with grave concern the recent political 
development in Assam, as it is a state having a 
strategic position from the point of defence and 
unity of the country. It felt that the unity 
and solidarity of the people of Assam is the 
necessity of the time and any encouraging or 
fissiparous tendencies will certainly threaten 
the integrity of the nation. Unfortunately, 
a section of the opportunists is trying to divide 
the state into small independent units which 
will ultimately destory the unity of the people 
of Assam. 
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The incidents of the 26 January 1968 has 
raised the serious question whether unity will 
be preserved in Assam. The burning of 
the National Flag, the slogan of ‘‘Assam for 
Assamese”, the destruction of much public 
and private propertv is a great challenge to 
the unity of Assam and the country as a 
whole. The reasons for not implementing the 
Mehta Committee recommendations are not 
known. The APHLC is insisting that the 
Prime Minister should fulfil her promise which 
she gave to hill area people on 28 December 
1967 at Gauhati. Later on when there was 
great resentment in Assam over the. Prime 
Minister’s statement at Gauhati on 28 
December 1967, she modified her statement 
by saying that what she meant was that final 
decision has not been taken on Assam 
Reorganization. 

The 13 January 1967 statement of the 
Union Home Ministry was also responsible 
for making the problem more vexed. The 
APHLC wants no less then a separate Hill 
State, which is completely unacceptable to 
the Assam Government. 

11 September decision over Assam reorga¬ 
nization. 

The Central Government took the final 
decision on Assam reorganization as the 
Home Minister had assured in the Parlia¬ 
ment that the final decision would be 
taken on 12 September 1968. According 
to the new decision the Union Government 
has decided to constitute an autonomous 
hill state within the State of Assam. It 
will consist of Garo, and Jowari (Jaintia) 
hill districts, in the first instance. Law 
and order will remain with the parent state. 
There was a mixed reaction over the Central 
Government’s decision on Assam Reorganiza¬ 
tion. Assam Chief Minister Ghaliha and 
Pradesh Congress Committee Chief B. 
Bhagwat welcomed the decision. In a joint 


statement they said : “we are glad that the 
Government of India has announced its 
final decision. We welcome it. We hope all 
the people of Assam including those of the 
hills and the plains will accept the decision and 
work in the right spirit for the all round uplift 
and good of Assam”. Jan Sangh Chief A.B. 
Vajpayee commented. “Disintegration of 
Assam has begun with the centre’s decision. 
Fissiparous forces were bound to gain strength 
in the region”. Describing the Government 
step as “ad hoc”, Mr. Vajpayee said that the 
Centre could have undertaken reorganization 
of the entire east zone keeping in view the 
democratic aspirations of the people and the 
security of the region. Mr. Hem Barua 
M.P. (PSP) said that the Centre’s decision 
to carve out an autonomous Hill State in 
Assam “can be experimented with as a 
measure of concerted living and harmonious 
relations between the different sections of 
the people of Assam”. He said that “seeds of 
disintegration are inherent” in the proposal 
which according to him, was compromise 
arrangement. Mr. K. C. Barua, President of 
the “All-Assam Committee to oppose Disinte¬ 
gration of Assam” which speerheaded last 
year’s movement against federal proposal said : 
“Though I ain not happy with the proposal, 
it should be given fair trial. In Gauhati the 
Centre’s decision evoked a favourable reaction 
among political parties in the valley distret. 
They considered the proposal as a modification 
of the Mehta Committee recommendations 
and took it to mean final rejection of the idea 
of complete separation of hill areas. The All- 
Party Hill Leaders Conference announced on 
15 October at Tura its acceptance of the 
Centre’s proposals for an autonomous area 
within the state of Assam, comprising the Garo 
and Khasi hills. Shillong will continue to be 
the Capital of Assam. It will also be the head¬ 
quarters of the sub-State for the time being. 
Meghalaya (the abode of clouds) has been used 
in some official documents for the new 
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aub-statc. The APHLC decided to give a 
fair trial to the proposal and claimed that this 
policy was in consonance with the consensus 
at public meetings held since 20 September 
in the two districts in this connection. The 
resolution of acceptance, emphasized, however 
that while trying out the proposals the 
APHLC would continue its efforts for a 
completely separate hill district of Assam. 
The Conference also appointed a Committee 
to convey to the Government of India what 
it called the shortcomings and anomalies of 
the present proposals. 

The direct action movement for the forma¬ 
tion of a separate state will continue to be in 
abeyance although volunteers would still be 
trained and organized for such a movement. 
The proposals, which have been accepted by 
the APHLC have also received support from 
all other political parties in the plains, except 
the SSP which have five members in the 
Assam Assembly. 

The two hill districts—the Garo and the 
United Khasi and Jaintia hills—will be a sub¬ 
state within Assam with thier own Legislature 
and Ministers. 

The Lok Sabha passed the Constitution 
(22nd Amendment) Bill on April 15, 1%9, to 
pave the way for the reorganization of Assam 
with the creation of an autonomous hill state. 
(When the Bill becomes law, with the appro¬ 
val of the State as required, it is hoped that 
the Government will bring forth another bill 
to embody the decision on the reorganization 
of Assam). 

Though the Assam reorganization plan is 
being implemented, and though the APHLC 
has accepted it in order to give it a fair trial. 


it is doubtful if the step would prove a 

harbinger of regional peace and would be 
conducive to national integration. Rather 
the probability is that the step would 
encourage other regions in India to make 
similar demands. Though the Home Minister 
Mr. Chavan, assured the House that “We do 
not want to have a large number of smaller 
states” because that would be the beginning of 
disintegration, some of the supporters for the 
Bill made it clear that they wanted to follow 
the precedent else where also. For example, 
Prof. N. G. Ranga spoke of Telengana, while 
Prof. Hiren Mukherjee spoke approvingly of 
an autonomous Gorkha-speaking sub-State of 
Darjeeling in West Bengal. The Assam prece¬ 
dent would give an impetus to movements 
for an “autonomous Jharkhand in Bihar,'* an 
“autonomous Telengana and an autonomous 
Rayalaseema in Andhra,” “an autonomous 
Saurashtra in Gujarat,” “an autonomous 
Vidarbha in Maharashtra/’ an “autonomous 
Darjeeling in West Bengal,” and in that way 
would open the flood-gate of disintegration. 
Sri Barua pointed out that within weeks of 
the announcement by the Home Minister 
about the reorganization of Assam in January, 
1967, Nepalese settlers in Shillong were driven 
out and their houses were burnt. The States 
Reorganization Commission knew the psycho¬ 
logy of some people to rule States to their own 
advantage and at the cost of other people, 
and had rejected such demands. In the case 
ot Assam, moreover, the real aim of 
the APHLC seems to be to achieve 
an autonomous sub-state in the first instance 
and then a sovereign state outside India. It is 
necessary that such type of tinkering with the 
territories of India should be put a halt to. 
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Tea is one of the principal foreign 
exchange earners of India. Tea was introduced 
to the British homes in 1657 and by 1815 
China tea trade became one of the principal 
factors in the profit of the East India Company. 
The officials of the Company suggested 
introduction of tea growing in India as early 
as the beginning of the 18th cen tury. - The 
experiments of cultivation of tea made in 
Assam were successful and the first consignment 
of Assam tea reached London port in 1839, 
where it got very good reception. This led to 
the formation of the “Assam Company” with 
a capital of Rs. 2 lakhs with the object of 
cultivation of tea in Assam. The company 
had the monopoly, and was so much badly 
managed that for the first thirteen years there 
was no profit and shar e valued at £ 120 was 
sold in London stock exchange fetching barely 
2s. 6d. ; but after 1852 conditions improved 
and the company began to pay dividend. Tea 
gardens began to be established is the Dooars, 
Darjeeling and also in the districts of Cachar 
and Sylhet. The price at which the land for 
the gardens was obtained never exceeded 
Rupees Live per acre. The cost of develop¬ 
ment was about £ 50 per acre. In 1850 there 
was only one Tea Estate in Assam with 1876 
i acres of land under cultivation, but within next 
twenty one years the total land under tea 
cultivation increased to 31,303 acres; and the 
output increased from 2,16,000 lbs to 62,51,143 
lbs. 


The tea plantations spread to other areas 
, also, including the Punjab,the United Provin- 
t cel, Madras and even Travancore (i.e.what is 


now Kerala). The increase is shown below:— 
year Area acres Output 


1885 3,10,095 90602 lbs. 

1905 5,28,004 221400 lbs. 

1945 8,40 644 527556 lbs. 

1966 8,62,000 (approx) 3,75000 (Metric 

Tonnes) 


The yield per acre from the Darjeeling 
gardens is low and the cost of production is 
high, but the tea produced is highly reputed 
for its quality. The gardens in the Terai, that 
is the region at the foot of the Himalayas in 
the North Bengal area, produce tea of lower 
quality and the cost is high, whereas the 
Dooars gardens produce good tea at low cost. 
The Cachar and Sylhet gardens in the south¬ 
eastern region of Assam produce common teas, 
but on account of their high yield and low cost 
of production these gardens have proved 
profitable. The largest tea gardens are located 
on both banks of the river Brahmaputra and 
extend to north-cast frontier, beyond Dibru- 
garh. The high yield per acre renders the 
cost of production at low level. 

Indian tea mainly depends on export, and 
is the principal foreign exchange earner for 
India. The tabic herebelow will give some 
valuable iinformation :— 


Years Export 
in 

million 

lbs 

Domestic 

consum¬ 

ption 

Export Central 
Duty in excise duty 
crores of in crores of 
rupees rupees. 

1950 

400 

205 

11-00 

2*57 

1955 

359 

308 

17-83 

3-17 

1960 

417 

287 

13-50 

7-65 
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One of the greatest handicaps to improve¬ 
ment of quality is that many of the tea bushes 
in the existing gardens are old and replantation 
is overdue. The Government of India have 
recently granted the industry a loan of Rupees 
Five Chores for improvement of the gardens, 
and the Life Insurance Corporation of India, 
a Government organisation, have acquired 
bulk of shares of various Tea Companies. 

Between the years 187b and 1904, five 
tea companies, namely : Tcesta Valley, 
Haldibari, New Chumta, Girlie and llashi- 
rnara, were registered under the Indian Joint 
Stock Companies’ Act. These gardens arc 
located in the Darjeeling, Terai and Dooars 
regions. The total area of these five tea estates 
are 5074 acres and the nett area under actual 
cultivation is 3820 acres. 

In order to obtain requisite and regular 
(low of capital and to provide technical know¬ 
how for the industry, the **nterprcneurs of 
these estates formed the managing agency 
house under the name and style of The 
Davenport Company. It could not be 
gathered whether the Company at the time 
of inception was a public or private limited 
company or a partnership linn. But, records 
show that it was a public limited company 
formed as such before the 20th October 1065. 

Three commodities which gave Bengal the 
foremost economic position, are: Jute—the 
golden fibre. Tea--the golden leaf, and Coal— 
the black diamond. These are the commodities 
which gave the British Indian Colony a 
special position in the World Market, and so to 
say, had built the edifice of the British Empire 
in India. Jute was the monopoly of India, 
and only after formation of East Pakistan 
within which are situated the best jute-growing 
areas of India, and after various other coun¬ 
tries in the world took up jute cultivation, that 
India lost her supremacy ; but that is another 
story. The nearness of the Calcutta port to 
the Raniganj-Dissergarh-Jharia coal-fields 


enriched the British Companies which were 
engaged in the coal industry. With the 
partition of India and rapid silting up of the 
river Hooghly, and also with the gradual 
decrease in the coal-consuming ships, external 
requirement of coal gradually diminished ; but 
internal consumption has increased on the 
other hand. As coal is not our subject matter, 
we leave that also. 

Tea, the golden leaf, had once 
detonated the American War of Independence. 
With the Independence of India and the 
British people retiring from the political 
arena, the British Commercial people in India 
also began to think of retiring. A large 
number of British industrial and commercial 
concerns were ottered for transfer and people 
with easy-earned money which they gathered 
during the Second World War availed of this 
opportunity to invest their earnings to get 
richer and to fill up the vacuum caused by the 
retirement of British merchants. These new 
rich Indians unknowingly have stepped into 
the shoes of the British Empire builders, 
without possessing the essentials which cons¬ 
titute die greatness of a true industrialist. 
These new Satraps who had amassed large 
quantities of money through dubious ways 
during the War hail not the qualities of a true 
industrialist ; they went with rheir money bags 
to the withdrawing British merchants, and 
paying off the purchase price, took over the 
possession of their concerns overnight, and 
became owners of private empires. Their sole 
objective was to amass money, more money 
and more. 

The firm Soorajmull Nagarmull, controlled 
by the Bajorias and the Jalans, hitherto mainly 
engaged in the Jute trade, like other merchant 
satraps of their clan, had purchased the con¬ 
trolling interest of Messrs. Mcleod & Co. Ltd., 
a British managing agency house, having their 
principal office located at Calcutta. This com¬ 
pany, at the time of take-over, was managing 
agents of thirteen tea companies. 
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Now, one in ore* important iact should be 
borne in mind. Tc,i is n<»t <mlv golden leal, 
but is also a golden tunnel to earn undisclosed 
pounds and dollars. By sheer manipulation 
in the invoices,-- under invoicing exportable 
merchandise and over invoicing imported 
materials, whi- h process is not unknown to the 
new nabobs of the various Indian industrial 
empires, - huge sums ot good money instead 
of Mowing into India, are channelized to other 
destination*. 

The new nabobs are not industrialists in 
the true sense ; they were traders, and they had 
one aim in life : to amass money. With money 
came power position and influence in society. 
The plantations taken over from the British 
Companies were, so to say, veritable gold 
mines. Manipulation with the assets of the 
newly acquired companies became widespread 
and a most common practice. The assets 
of the companies began to be employed for 
further gains. 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru in his 
impatience for rapid industrialisation and 
Indianisation of industries, gave carte blanche 
to the Indian industrial satraps to implement 
their own terms and exercise their indiscreet 
discretion in matters of trade and industry. 
The industrial policy of the Nehru government 
gave almost free hand to the industrialists to 
expand—and exploit. 

The Bajorias were intelligent enough to 
visualise the future to some extent. The golden 
leaf, as has already been described, is a 
commodity which can earn pounds and dollars, 
and a good amount of which can be kept secret. 
The enterprising partners - Bajorias and Jalans 
became intoxicated with the idea of getting 
richer ; they purchased the controlling interest 
in Davenport. 

Soon afterwards Davenport was converted 
to a private limited company. In India it has 
become a common practice to embark on any 
lucrative commercial venture in the form of 


private limited companies ;—because such 
companies attract less attention of the Regis¬ 
trar «>f Joint Stock Companies and of the 
public. Stock Exchanges are not interested 
in private limited companies as their shares are 
not marketable, and so, the affairs of such 
companies are not studied seriomly. Such 
companies escape public vigilance. It will be 
revealed lien-after how this inode of manage¬ 
ment of large public limited companies by 
private limited companies has created havoc in 
industry, trade and commerce in India 

The Balance Sheet of Davenport & Co. 
Ltd. as on SOth June 1963 shows : ( figures in 
lakhs of rupees ) :— 

Liabilities Assets 


1) 20,000 Ordinary (cqui 

shares of Rs 100/- 
each... 20 

2) Loans and dues to 

creditors... 4456 

3) Dividend and 

Tax due... 15 06 

4) Investment 

reserve... 6*22 


,') I) Fixed... 1*10 

2) Investment 43*78 

3) Loans, 

Stock, 
dues fiom 
debtors, 
cash and 

Bank balances... 

40 % 


Total : 85*84 Total : 85*84 


The list of shareholders of the Company 
reveals the following names :— 

1) Shyamlal Bajoria 
son of Nagarmuli 

Bajoria of 212, Cornwallis Street, 

Calcutta, who owns 40 thousand 
shares, nominal value being... Rs 4 Lakhs. 

2) Alipore Holdings Private Ltd. 

C/o. Davenport & Co. Ltd. 

hold 60 thousand shares, valuing .. 

Rs 6 Lakhs. 

3) Darjeeling Dooars Investment 
Co. Private Ltd. 

C/o. Davenport & Co. Ltd. 
hold 100 thousand shares valuing... 

Rs 10 Lakes. 
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The whole share capital stand in the name 
of one member of the Bajoria family and in 
the name of two private limited companies 
which are fully controlled by them. 

The shareholders’ list of Alipore Holdings 
reveals that out of the total subscribed capital 
of Rs 2 50 lakhs, Lilawati Bajoria wife of S. L. 
Bajoria, Gwanti Bajoria wife of B. P. Bajoria, 
Nirmala Bajoria wife of B. L. Bajoria, and 
Debendra Bajoria son of 0. L. Bajoria, 
together hold shares valued at Rs 2 47 lakhs. 

i'hc list of shareholders of Darjeeling 
Dooars Investment Go. Private Ltd. shows 
that the whole of the share capital of Rs. 5*25 
lakhs stand in the name of Ramendra Bajoria 
son of C. L. Bajoria, Krishna Kumar Bajoria 
son of B. P. Bajoria, S. L. Bajoria son of 
Nagarmull Bajoria, Banwarilai Bajoria son 
of Nagarmull Bajoria, and Sobha Bajoria 
wife of Rajendra Bajoria. 

The activities of these two companies 
will be discussed separately. 

As the share capital of Davenport was 
inadequate for the purpose of spreading 
the octopus hands for acquiring interest in 
flourishing industrial concerns, Debentures 
worth Rupees Ten lakhs were floated. As 
liquid assets of the rompany were already 
locked up, the Directors of Bajoria Properties 
came forward and pledging title deeds of 
3 Alipore Road, Calcutta, an agreement in 
this respect was made with the Trustees of 


Dalhousie Holdings Ltd. of Calcutta, on 
20ih November 1965. 

The Bajoria Properties Ltd. again mort¬ 
gaged the premises 3 Alipore Road and 
obtained a few lakhs of Provident Fund 
money of the poor employees of McLeod & 
& Co. It will appear that whatever amount 
is required by the Bajorias, it can be raised 
against the security of 3 Alipore Road 
premises ; if some day the question of realising 
the principal amount is raised, the creditors 
may have to be satisfied with the piece of 
paper on which the mortage was executed. 
The shareholders of this Bajoria Properties 
have their addresses spread over distant places, 
namely : Calcutta, Ratangarh (in Rajasthan) 
Monghyr ( Bihar ), etc., and it will require 
indefinite by long time and huge sums as 
litigation cost. 

Arrangement with the Bank of India 
Ltd. was also made for obtaining running 
loan to the extent of Rs. 10 lakhs (recorded 
in Book No. 1 Vol. 201 No. 6217 of 1965 of 
the Registrar of Assurance, Calcutta). It 
is surprising that Davenport Company, which 
has not so much tangible asset to raise such 
huge sums which it has raised, although there 
is a standing directive of the Reserve Bank 
of India on the Indian Scheduled Banks 
prohibiting accordance of loans for purposes 
of cornering or acquiring controlling shares 
of other companies. In a society where 
law is not uniformly enforced, corruption takes 
its own course and nourishes. 
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To all outside observers, the Mughal 
empire seemed to have attained its highest 
splendour and power when Aurangzeb 
ascended the throne of Delhi in 1658. The 
native genius of Ale bar, the genial moderation 
of Jchungir, the sagacitv, energy and refined 
taste of Shah lehan had left the Mughal 
empire without a rival throughout Northern 
India and much of the Deccan too, and, 
given peace, prosperity and culture to 
millions. “The wealth of India” had become 
proverbial in far-off countries, and the 
magnificence of the Court of the Great 
Mughal had "dazzled even eyes which were 
accustomed to the pomp of Versailles.” And 
when a trained administrator and experienced 
general, like Aurangzeb, who was also a 
puritan in the simplicity and purity of his 
private life, succeeded to the guidance of this 
rich heritage in the fulness of his physical 
and mental powers, all people hoped that he 
would carry the empire to unimaginable 
heights of glory. And yet the result of 
Aurangzeb’s long and strenuous reign was 
utter dissolution and misery. 

A century of strong and wise government 
under Akbar and his son and grandson had 
given to the richer and more populous half 
of India peace and security and impulse to 
improvement. A hundred victories since the 
second battle of Panipat (1 556) had taught 
the Indian world to believe that Mughal arms 
were invincible and Mughal territory invio¬ 
lable. Aurangzeb’s long-drawn wars in the 
South broke the spell, and the Maharattas, 
the Sikhs, the Jats raised their heads. Due 
to absence of peace and security, agriculture 


languished, and economically the country 
became very vulnerable. 

1 he economic drain, caused by Aurang- 
rcb.s quarter century of warfare in the 
Deccan, was appalling in character, and most 
far-reaching and permanent in its effects. The 
operations of the huge imperial armies, 
especially their numerous seiges led to a total 
destruction of forests and grass lands and 
the production of agricultural commodities. 
The financial exhaustion of the empire in 
these endless wars was complete. Aurangzeb 
exhausted all the treasures hoarded by his 
ancestors, and had to depend on the Bengal 
tribute sent by the Bengal Governor Mursid 
Kuli Khan. Due to constant wars, agricul¬ 
ture, trade and industry were greatly affected. 
The inflated expenditure and incessant 
warfare in the Deccan adversely re-acted on 
the situation in Northern India. The older, 
and more settled peaceful and prosperous 
provinces of empire were drained of their 
manhood, wealth and talent. The best 
soldiers, the highest officers and all the 
collected revenues were sent to the Deccan, 
while the important Subas of Hindusthan 
were made to starve. 

T he English conquest of India was of a 
pulsatory character. It was achieved not by 
an uninterrupted succession of advances, but 
each aggressive governor-general was followed 
by a pacific economical non-intervenist. A 
Warren Hastings filled the financial void 
created by the wars of Clive and Vansittart, 
and laid the basis for the military expansion 
of a Wellesley, while the bankruptcy caused 
by Wellesely’s frenzy of conquest was 
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repaired by the recuperation of a sober 
plodding Barlow or Minto. The pacific 
Bentinck undid the ravages in the Treasury 
made by the bellicose Marquis of Hastings 
and Earl of Amherst. Not so Aurangzeb. 
Ever since 1679, Aurangzeb depleted every¬ 
thing in the South and nothing returned to 
the North. 

After bidding adieu to the liberal policy 
of Akbar, Aurangzeb alienated the sympathy 
of the Hindus, who formed more than 75 
percent of the population. The imposition 
of the hateful Jizia tax infuriated both Raj 
Singh and Sivaji and the Hindus in general. 
The Koranic polity made life intolerable for 
the Hindus under the Orthodox Muhamma¬ 
dan rule. Aurangzeb furnishes the best 
example of the effects of that policy, when 
carried to its logical conclusion, by a king of 
ememplary morality and religious zeal 
according to Islamic conception, without fear 
and favour in discharging what he held to 
be his duty as the first servant of God. 
Schools of Hindu learning were broken up 
by him, Hindu places of worship were demo¬ 
lished, Hindu fairs were forbidden, the Hindu 
population was subjected to special fiscal 
burdens in addition to being made to wear 
a public badge of inferiority, and the service 
of the State was closed to them. The only 
life that the Hindus could lead under Aurang¬ 
zeb was a life deprived of the light of know¬ 
ledge, deprived of the consolations of 
religion, deprived of social union and public 
rejoicing, of wealth and self-confidence that 
is begotten by the free exercise of natural 
activities and use of opportunities, in short, 
a life exposed to constant public humiliation 
and political disabilities. Heaven and earth 
were alike closed to him as long as he remain¬ 
ed a Hindu. Hence the effect of Aurangzeb’s 
retrogressive short-sighted anti-Hindu policy 
was ,the withdrawal of all their support hither¬ 
to. wpfltin^tdly given due to Akbar's liberal 


policy, and open revolt against the Mughal 
throne by the Marattas, the Sikhs, the 
Jats etc, which was mainly responsible for 
the decline of the Mughal rule. 

The retrogression of mediaeval Indian 
civilisation under Aurangzeb is noticeable 
not only in the fine arts etc. the decay of 
which was only the outward manifestations 
of it,—but still more in the low intellectual 
level of the generation. As the 17th century 
wore on, the older nobility, nourished on the 
manly traditions of Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Johan,'gifted with greater independence of 
spirit, and trained with greater resources and 
responsibility, gradually died out, and their 
places in camp and court were taken by 
smaller men, supplied with poorer resources 
by the suspicious Aurangzeb, afraid to 
exercise responsibility and initiative, and 
seeking to advance themselves by sycop¬ 
hancy. The Emperor's self-sufficiency and 
obstinacy increased with age. None dared 
to contradict him, none could give him hon¬ 
est advice or impart unpleasant truth. He 
imprisoned his adult sons, insulted daughters- 
in-law and believed none. With the lack 
of leisure amidst the incessant warfare and 
rough camp life in the far-off South, and, as 
the nobles set the tone to society, the whole 
of the intellectual classes of India fell back 
to a lower level. 

The growing pessimism of the older men, 
which we find reflected in the letters and 
anecdotes of the time and even in the works 
of thoughtful historians, bears witness 
to the moral decay of the governing 
classes. The historians Bhim Sen and Khafi 
Khan were struck by the hopeless change 
for the worse that had seized the Indian 
world and looked wistfully back at the 
virtues and glories of the men of the times 
of Akbar and Shah Jehan. We find the aged 
Aurangzeb himself dolefully shaking his head 
over the prospect of the future and predict- 
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ing a deluge after his death a la Louis XIV. 
It is true, as Sadullah remarked in reply to a 
pessimist, ‘'No age is without men of ability. 
What is needed is a wise master to lind them 
out, eherish them, get his work done by 
them, and never lend his ears to the whispers 
of selfish men against such officers*’ but this 
wise principle was not followed in Auran- 
gzeb’s latter years, and it was altogether 
discarded by his successors, t ’areers were n >t 
fully opened to talent The public service was 
not looked upon as a sacred trust, but as a 
means of gratifying the apostate, the syco¬ 
phant, the well-groomed dandy, the great 
man's kinsman, and sons of old official 
fanatics. Bigotry and narrowness of outlook 
under Aurangzeb and vice and sloth under 
the later Mughals, ruined the administration 
of the empire and dragged down the Indian 
people along with the falling cmpiie. 

As the surplus produce of a fertile land 
under a most bounteous Providence was 
swept into the coffers the Mughal nobility, 
and pampered them in a degree of luxury, 
not dreamt of even by Kings of Persia or 
Central Asia, the degenerate nobility would 
insult and thwart new men drawn from the 
ranks and ennobled lor the most brilliant 
public services, and yet they themselves had 
grown utterly worthless. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter's grandson Mirza Tafakh Khan used to 
kidnap Hindu girls in broad day light, but 
when a Hindu artillery-man's wife had been 
forcibly abducted by the scoundrel, and 
complaint was lodged to the Emperor by the 
aggrieved husband, the bigoted Emperor merely 
ordered the licentious youth to be prevented 
from coming out of his mansions. There 
were no good education, no practical training 
of the sons of the nobility. They were too 
much petted by eunuchs and maid-servants, 
and passed through a sheltered life from birth 
to manhood in the harems of poygamist 
fathers. The proud spirit and majestic. 


dignity of a Cornelia is impossible in the 
crowded harem of a polygamist, and without 
Cornelias among mothers, there can not be 
great sons. In addition to unbridled sexual 
licence and secret drinking, many members 
of the nobility and the middle class were 
tainted by paederasty, which Aurangzeb could 
hardly check. Due to slackness in governance 
and the concomitant disorder in the Empire 
towards the latter part of his reign, supersti- 
ions came to sway man’s mind and astrology 
seemed to govern every act of life. The 
planets hung like a lowering cloud over all 
men’s lives. Relic worship was universal 
among Hindus and Muslims and pretended 
magicians did a roaring trade in the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone's supernatural power to convert 
iron into gold. Neither the Emperors nor the 
nobility had any curiosity to know the progress 
that the West was making, though European 
gun-founders, artilleryists and doctors were 
no doubt patronised by the wealthy. 
A modern Indian nationalist will best realise 
how blindly selfish and autocratic the MughaJ 
Emperors of the 17th Centuries were, if he 
considers that while they spent lakhs every 
year in buying European objects of luxury or 
art, not a single printing press, not even a 
lithographic stone was imported cither for 
popular education or public business. The 
moral and intellectual tone of Indian society 
was greatly lowered by the abundance of 
slaves, who were captives of war and of van¬ 
quished families reduced to bondage or per¬ 
sons sold by their parents for money in times 
of famine or in discharge of debts. Slavery 
lingered down to the first quarter of the 
19th century. Official bribery increased with 
the gradual laxity of the administration. The 
above picture of social life from Auranzeb's 
reign till the end of Mughal rule appears 
very dark. When vve turn our gaze from the 
crowded harems of the rich, and easy and lax 
virtues of the Mughal high-ups» we are bound 
to admit that among the teeming millions 
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of the Indian people, domestic life was pure 
and not wirhout its simple colour and joy. 
This virtue alone, saved the people from 
the doom of extinction which overtook the 
degenerate Romans of the later Eastern empire 
after the fall of Constantinople in ] 4S3. 

Aurangzeb’s private liie, dress, food and 
recreations were extremely simple and well- 
ordered 1 Us industry m administration was 
marvellous, hut this splendid vitality proved 
his undoing, as they begot in him a self-confi¬ 
dence and distrust of others, a passion for 
seeing everything carried to the highest 
perfection according to his idea of it, which 
urged him to order and supeivise every 
minute detail of administration and warfare 
personally. The excessive interference 
of the head of the State kept his 
Viceroys and Commanders and even 
‘the men on the spot* in the far-off 
districts in perpetual tutelage. High spirited, 
talented and energetic officers found them¬ 
selves checked, discouraged and driven to 
sullen inactivity. Aurangzeb in his later 
years, like Napolean I after the climax of 
Tilsit, could bear no contradiction, could 
hear no unpalatable truth, but surrounded 
himself with smooth-tongued sycophants and 
pompous echoes of his own voice. Such a 
king cannot be called a political or even an 
administrative genius. He had merely honesty 
and plodding industry. He was fit to be 
an excellent departmental head, not a 
statesman initiating a new policy and legis¬ 
lating with prophetic fore-sight for moulding 
the life and thought of unborn generations 
in advance. That genius, thought techni¬ 
cally unlettered, was found in Akbar alone 
among the Mughals in India. 

Politically Aurangzeb with all his 
virtues, was a complete failure. But the 
cause of the failure of his reign lay deeper 
then his personal character. Though it is 


not true that he alone caused the fall of the 
Mughal empire, vet he did nothing to aveit 
it, but rather quickened the destructive 
forces already m operation by adoption of 
his narrow Anti-llindu policy. 

The .Mughal Empire did much for India 
in many ways. Akbar tried to weld Hindus 
and Muslims into :i nation. Aurangzeb 
undid the wholesome work done by Akbar’s 
liberal policy. It is to be seen that the mass 
of the people had no economic liberty, no 
indefeasible right to justice or personal free¬ 
dom when the oppressor was a noble or a 
high officer or a land owner ; political rights 
were not dreamt of. All depended upon the 
will and personal outlook of the autocrat 
on the throne. The most exact parallel to 
the Mughal government is supplied by the 
mediaeval Italian kingdoms of Florence etc. 
“where the whole power and all the resources 
of the country produce a court—the centre 
of the court is the prince, finally, the ultimate 
product of all this gathered life is the self- 
sufficiency of the sovereign” (History of 
Popes, Bohn’ed, ii ( 16 ). 

In Mughal India, as in all absolute 
monarchies, popular happiness, even under 
the best of the sovereigns, was unstable, 
because it depended upon the character of 
one man. The Mughal system of education 
and training entirely failed to maintain a line 
of promising heir-apparents. The war of 
succession after the death of the reigning 
Emperor among his sons and heirs is noto¬ 
rious, and greatly weakened the absolute 
Mughal monarchy, as the Mughals could not 
fix the heir-apparent as in the British consti¬ 
tution. Humayun had to blind his recalci¬ 
trant hr others and sent them on pilgrimage 
to Mecca, inspire of his brotherly affection. 
Jehangir had to fight his eldest son Khusru 
and blinded him. Shah Jehan got his rivals 
Khusru, Parvez killed, and blinded his 
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brother Shariar before ascending the throne. 
Aurangzeb had two of his brothers murdered 
and his father imprisoned but Suja fled to 
Arakan and remained untraced. After 
Aurang:eb\s death, two of his sons Azam and 
Kambaksh were killed and Bahadur Shah 
became the Emperor. War of succession 
continued after the death of Bahadur Shah 
amongst his sons and Jahandar Shah became 
the Emperor after his other brothers were 
killed. War of succession continued till the 
Mughal Emperor became a puppet in the 
hands of powerful ministers, who installed 
weaklings according to their choice and 
interest. Hereditary succession is only 
tolerable under a system where the responsi¬ 
bility falls on a ministry, which screens the 
viciousness or incompetence of the occupant 
of the throne. Such a ministry the Mughals 
w ere never able to organise. 1 he monarch 
was obliged to fall back on the mob of 
adventurers, who crowded round his durbar, 
whose function was more to amuse their 
master than to act as a modern cabinet. 
It was never the Mughal policy to foster the 
growth of a hereditary aristocracy. 

After abandoning the liberal policy of 
Akbar, Aurangzeb wanted to rule his empire 
according to the root principles of Muslim 
policy in conformity with the injuction of 
the Koran. There can be no political rights 
for the minorities, the nation must be merged 
in the dominant sect, and a community 
homogeneous in creed and social life must 
be created by crushing out all divergent 
forms of faith, opinion and life. The nation, 
as a purely political creation, was inconcei¬ 
vable and impossible in such a state of things. 
The evil was aggravated by the fact that in 
India the politically depressed class or official 
minority was a numerical majority, outnum¬ 
bering the dominant sect as three to one, 
and at the same time economically better 


qualified, stronger in capital and wealth-pro¬ 
ducing power, and not inferior in intellect' 
or physical powers. 

The Muslim portion of the population, 
about Q5 percent of which was Hindu 
converts, did not prosper under such a 
polity. The orthodox Indian Mughals ever 
felt that lie was in India, but not of it. The 
religious teachers urged them to look back 
to ancient Arabia and draw their mental 
sustenance from the distant age of the 
Prophet. The Koranic precepts for the 
guidance of civil society and the regulation 
of human conduct and relations, were framed 
in a far-off age for a nomadic people. It was 
absurd, as a rationalist, like Akbar, argued 
that they should be considered binding ion 
men of the 16th and 17th century living in a 
country that had nothing in common with 
Arabia. The racial character of the Semitic 
peoples, who created the Koran and Sunni. 
Canon Law, was essentially different from 
that of the Indians and mere fact of a body 
of the latter race having accepted the religion 
of the Arabs, could not obliterate this ethnic 
difference. But tin* artificial creation of 
Pakistan has made the impossible possible. 

After the death of Aurangzeb, Mursid 
Kuli Khan, Governor of Bengal, Sadad Ali, 
Governor of Oudh, and Nizam-ul-Mulk of 
the Deccan became independent for all 
practical purposes. The student of media¬ 
eval history of India is also struck by the 
lack of fore-sight of the Mughal rulers not 
to think of navy when sea-powers were 
rushing in to take their place. The Mughal 
empire suffered future set-backs from the 
plunder of Nadir Shah and the invasions of 
Ahmed Shah Abdali, when the Mughal army 
could not put up a show even. In the J8th 
century, Mughal civilisation was like a spent 
bullet, and the downfall of the Mughal 
empire was only a question of time, even 
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if no Nadir Shah or Ahmed Abdali had 
appeared in India. The Marattas appeared 
on the scene and the Emperor Shah Alam 
became their protege. The Sikhs and the Jats 
and Hydcr Ali and other petty principalities 
arose, till at last the British by their superior 
knowledge of warfare and discipline, esta¬ 
blished the British Empire gradually from 
1757 and quit India in 1947. The Emperor of 
Delhi became the master of the city of Delhi 
only just like the later Byzantine Emperor of 
Constantinople, till he waa imprisoned in 
1858 by the British after the Sepoy Mutiny, 
and banished to Burma, where he died soon 
after. 

Islam as interpreted after the failure of 
the rationalistic (mutazala) movement in the 
Court of early Abbaside Khalifa of Baghdad, 
became too rigid, too inelastic and incapable 
of adapting itself to changes of environment. 
It has all the strength and weakness of a 
strictly dogmatic creed, like Calvinism. The 
rigidity of Islam has enabled its followers in 
all lands to succeed upto a certain point. But 
there they have stopped, while progress is 


the rule of the living world. History demons- 
strates that the progressive races replace the 
conservatives ones, just as enterprising 
familes replace sleepy indolent ones in the 
leadership of our own society. 

The Indian people of the Mughal age, 
both Hindus and Muslims, were stationary, 
prone to venerate the wisdom of their ances¬ 
tors and look down upon the latest age as the 
worst. Experiment and free thought are 
hence apt to be condemned as an impious 
questioning of sacred authority and are inso¬ 
lent setting up of our own punny intellect 
against that of the sages of yore. The progre¬ 
ssive spirit died out of India at the death of 
Akbar in 1605. Then followed a stationary 
civilisation and such a civilisation is bound 
to decay as it finds improvement impossible. 

Therefore, if we wish to profit by the 
study of our country’s histoiy, 

“—Forward, forward let us range, 

Let the great world spin for ever down the 
the ringing grooves of change." 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 

(Continued from the previous issue) 

SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTERJEE 


Some fifty years after the passing away 
of the Swami, Swami Tojasanamla of the 
Ramakrishna Mission had summarised 
Vivekananda’s aims and work in India. lie 
writes ; 

“The enlightened vision of Swaini Vivekananda 
embraced in its comprehensive sweep almost all die 
major-problems of Indian life (a) liquidation of 
. illiteracy (b) iural reconstruction (c) work among 
the labour and backward classes (d) economic and 
social uplift of people (e) removal of untouchabilitv 
(f) female-education (g) relief works in times of 
natural calamities (h) preservation of indegenous 
culture (i) dissemination of the accumulated spiritual 
wisdom of the race and the evolution of a cultural 
synthesis.” 

This painting of the Swami fits in well in 
the gallery of social reformers and political 
leaders who have tried their hands at renova¬ 
ting Indian community life from time to time. 
The nine-prong fork, representing the Swarni's 
efforts, is doubtless an imposing instrument. 
But the Swami's work, far less his aims, can 
not be measured by this yard-stick. His 
dynamic personality never reconciled to 
making piecemeal reformation. In fact, it 
was not reformation that he aimed at but he 
worked for a radical change. And, the change 
was to have come from within the man and 
not as a result of some ephemeral inspiration 
from without. 

This inadequate appreciation of the Swami 
is perhaps typical of the Ramakrishna Mission 
today. It cannot, however, be linked up 
with any individual effort; nor did it grow 
overnight. It owes its inception to the 
original controversy mentioned earlier, more¬ 
over, much water has flowed down the Ganges 
during the past quarter-century. And, it has 
carried along with it the ideals of the cyclonic 
monk. Man-making is no longer a problem 
of anyone. 

Immediately on his arrival m India in 
January, 1897, the Swami started his work 
of awakening the country. An inspired orator, 
the like of whom India has not yet seen, he 
could reach instantly the depth of human 
heart. Among those who heard him in their 
teens, very few are still alive. Each one of 


them describes, with utmost respect and 
devotion, what stir his lectures made. He 
urged his countrymen to acquire strength and 
more strength ; in fact to move from strength to 
strength. As Rornain Rolland says “Every 
thought was passion, every word was faith. 
Every lecture was a torrential improvisation ’. 
He at once became an idol of the Indian 
youth. His influence on them was great. It 
was so great that, whether they acknowledge 
it or not, all who guided the country in the 
Twentieth century owe their debts to him. 

Lecturing from Colombo to Almora he 
exhorted the country to rise from age-old 
slumber and to face the reality. In his angelic 
voice he pointed out from the house-tops that 
Indians had succumbed to a great weakness. 
It was both physical and mental. Primarily 
their physical weakness was responsible 
for at least a third of their misery. So he said 
that heaven would be nearer to them through 
football than through the holy Gita. Physical 
rejuvination was their primary need. 

“What makes the difference” he said 
“between the Englishmen or the Americans 
and the Indians ? ” “I have found it out. 
It is this: while the Englishmen and Americans 
have an abundance of self-confidence, the 
Indians have not 

This lack of self-confidence was remarkable 
in every phase of their life. The Swami 
observed this unfortunate feebleness with 
considerable distress and said : 

•‘What our country now wants arc muscles of iron 
and nerves of steel., gigantic wills, which nothing 
can lesist, which...will accomplish their puq>ose in 
any fashion, even if it meant going down to the 
bottom of the ocean and meeting death face to 
face.” 

This weakness in the character of his 
countrymen, he held, could only be restored 
by causing them to assimilate the spirit of the 
Vedanta and applying it in practical life. 
This is why he said that Sankaracharya had 
left the Vadanta on the hills and in the forests, 
and that it was his mission “to scatter it 
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broadcast before the work-a-day world and 
society.’ 1 

The Swami’s patriotism was not born of 
any political doctrine. It naturally followed 
from his intense love for humanity. 
‘‘Daridra-Narayan” or the begger god is the 
wonderful word he coined for describing the 
miserable, the weak, the down-trodden. 
They were nothing but images of God. 
They must be clad, fed, and looked after. 
And, where can one find so many “Daridra- 
Narayans” as in India ? If the idea of social 
service distinguished Sri Ramakrishna from 
other seers of India, patriotism dilfcren- 
tiated Vivckananda. 

This lack of self-confidence, born of 
physical and mental debility, was leading 
Indians to imitate the West. It was a 
thoughtless imitation, and not a sensible 
adaptation. He repeatedly warned his 
countrymen against it. If any one, he said, 
gave up his national costume and ways of 
eating and living, he would gradually be 
denationalised. One could of course learn 
Irom everyone, but if that learning led to 
denationalisation, it would not help his uplift, 
but would be a sure cause of his degradation. 

His famous exhortation, known as ‘ Swadesh- 
mantra”, or invocation to the spirit of India, 
is a rousing and inspiring saying intended 
to enthuse patriotism, idealism brotherhood 
and energy in his countrymen. It has hardly 
any parallel as a clarion call in Bengali 
literature. This is what he said: 

‘‘India ! with this mere echoing of others, with this 
base imitation of others, with this dependence on 
others, this slavish weakness, this vile detestable 
cruelty— wouldst thou with the>e provisions onl), 
scale the highest pinnacle of civilisation and 
greatness?... .Forget not that the lower classes, the 
ignorant, the poor, the illiterate, the cobbler, tin* 
sweeper, are thy flesh and blood, thy brothers.... 
Proclaim, “I am an Indian, every Indian is my 
brother. ..Say, brother, The soil of India is my 
highest heaven, the God of India is my God, and 
repeat and pray day ami night “O Thou Mother of 
the Universe, vouchsafe manliness unto me ! O Thou 
Mother of Strength, take away my weakness, and 
make rne a Man.*’ 

“Man-making” was as much on idealism 
as a practical proposition, and it seems desira¬ 
ble to study its implications against the poli¬ 
tical background of India when the Swami 
returned here after his first trip to the West. 
It gives a clue to his plan of action. 


When the Swami left for America in 1893, 
Lord Landsdowne was in the saddle as the 
Governor-General. He was succeeded by 
Lord Elgin II in 1894 to be followed by Lord 
Curzon who was very unfriendly, in fact, 
hostile towards the newborn political aspira¬ 
tion of the Jndians. This ill-willed autocrat 
became notorious for effecting the partition 
of Bengal in 1905, a great event in the poli¬ 
tical life of India. 

But the seeds of Indian aspiration were 
germinating and growing into sturdy plants as 
a natural process. The progress of growth 
was intensified by the spread of Western 
education and also of those ideas that 
brought about the French Revolution in 1789. 
A succession of severe famines in different 
parts of India after the Sepoy Mutiny in 
1837 underlined the need for a radical change 
in the administration of the country. In this 
series, the famine of 1896-97 was the most 
severe ever known. It devastated a very large 
area ; the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, Bihar and sonn* parts of the 
Punjab. In Bengal the resentment of the 
people against the alien rule was voiced 
through the Indigo disputes. Pandit Ishvvar- 
chandra Vidyasagar, a great Bengali genius of 
that age, showed the way to build up indivi¬ 
dual character and determination. The 
immortal savant, Bankimehandra sang the 
“Bandemataram” and lighted the first torch 
of national emancipation. 

The cumulative effect of all these efforts 
and events found expression in the Indian 
National congress which was initiated by A.O. 
Hume, a British Civilian and Theosophist. 
It was an effort of the wise British Govern¬ 
ment to channelise popular indignation to 
prevent it from taking undesirable shape 
and direction. The congress sat for the first 
time in 1885, eight years before the Swami’s 
departure to America. The congress, how¬ 
ever, did not aspire to win the freedom of 
the country. It merely aimed at securing 
constitutional and representative Govern¬ 
ment through purely constitutional means. 
And the congress comprised only the Hindus 
since Sir Syed Ahmed, the founder of the 
‘Aligarh Movement’ kept almost the entire 
block of Mohamedans of the country away 
from it. ; 


[ To be continued ] 



Current Affairs 


BAGDAD AND BARBARISM 

There were times when people were 
decapitated publicly and the executioner did 
his hideous job with a large si/.c axe. In some 
countries criminals were impaled and left to 
die in that condition in the market place. 
Killing by use of the guillotine or by throwing 
the vdetims to man eating dogs was also 
practised by certain rulers of men. Other well 
known methods of capital punishment have 
been burning at the stake, being walled up 
alive, starving to death, flaying or boiling in 
oil. Some kind hearted kings spared the 
criminals their lives but had them blinded, 
their limbs amputated, and disabled or 
deformed in some other manner. Barbarism 
thus found full expression through methods of 
punishing offenders. 

But with the growth of civilisation all 
countries gave up barbarous methods of puni¬ 
shing criminals. They also spared their public 
the ugly sight of drawing and quartering, 
breaking on the wheel and public hangings. 
But it seems, that some countries have gone 
back to their old practice. Iraq recently 
hanged many alleged spies and kept the dead 
men swinging from the ropes ends in order to 
teach them a lesson. They were however 
beyond all teaching and the only thing that 
happened was that Iraq lost her prestige and 
position among civilised nations. Hundreds 
of press reporters converged on Baghdad and 
the world rang with Iraq’s infamy. Some 
Iraquis tried to prove that these incidents 
were quite ordinary ! But their attempts at 
white washing the action of their rulers proved 
futile. 

It is now an accepted thing throughout the 
world that a government acting in peace time 


has to keep up certain standards of civilised 
behaviour. That some governments fail 
occasionally to behave in a civilised manner is 
due to the inclusion of barbarous types in the 
ruling groups. This happens due to the 
success in elections or coup d’etats of persons 
who are not properly educated, trained in 
civilised conduct and experienced enough to 
judge ultimate cultural and social values. 
Such men perhaps donot find anything wrong 
in most things that are crude, vulgar, 
unsightly and contrary to ethical and aesthetic 
principles. Democracy does not really mean 
mob rule, but the mobs quite often get a tight 
hold upon democratic institutions. 

It is however the duty of civilised huma¬ 
nity to teach the mobs to discipline themselves 
and to adopt the ways of civilised persons. 
For unless all men and women practise self- 
restraint and try to live upto the higher 
principles of behaviour set by succeeding 
generations ; the human communities soon 
break up and jungle law begins to eat into the 
vitals of the social order. We cannot afford 
to have mob rule or the rule of undisciplined 
ignorants for any length of time without 
suffering dangerously in the sphere of progress 
and advancement. Iraq too cannot go on 
decorating her public places with dead men 
swinging by their necks without suffering a 
complex variety of ill effects of such expression 
of elementary urges. 

ATTACKS ON CIVILIAN AIRPORTS 

Ambassador James Russell Wiggins United 
States Representative to the United Nations, 
condemned the Israeli action at Beirut airport 
on December 29, 1968 in a very clear cut 
manner. In olden days when wars were 
fought between royal armies, civilians were 
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left alone and the soldiers did not attack 

persons not connected, with the armies. 

Certain barbarous conquerors did attack 

civilians, killed them or carried them off as 

slaves ; but such actions were universally 

condemned. Great conquerors, like Alexander 

or Napoleon never acted in this uncivilised 

manner. Now-a-days with the growth of the 

idea of total war, attacks on large centres of 

population which have no military importance 

have become common for the purpose of 

breaking the morale of the nations concerned. 

But it had not been the practice, even in 

total wars, to seek enemy personnel, transport 

etc. out in neutral territory and to attack them 

0 

for punishing the enemy. Israel’s attack on 
Beirut or an attack on a plane at Athens 
exceeds the limits of even a total war ; in so 
far as the places chosen for launching attacks 
cannot be referred to as enemy territory by 
the attacking nation. Ambassador J. R. 
Wiggins’ remarks in this connection have a 
special significance : 

“As Ambassador Goldberg stated in the 
Council on March 21, my government opposes 
violence from any quarter in the Middle East. 
Carrying the pattern of terrorism and 
reprisal into the centres of international 
commerce and travel adds a new dimension 
of destruction and risk which directly touches 
the interests of all states. My government 
can understand, and in fact shares, the concern 
of the Israeli Government over the increasing 
interference with the right of unimpeded air 
traval between states. Israel was rightly 
aroused and legitimately concerned about the 
attack upon an Israeli aircraft in Athens on 
December 26, and the previous hi jacking of 
another Israeli airliner. The free movement 
of peaceful transport among countries is a 
matter to which we are going to have to give 
increasing attention. Armed intervention that 
interrupts the movement of civilian aircraft 
is an outrageous disregard of the laws of 


nations and an intolerable interference with 
the safety of civilian passengers.” 

“However, the United States feels that this 
action does not justify the Israeli retaliation 
of December 28. In the first place, we do 
not see a justification fora retaliation of any 
kind against Lebanon. Nothing that we heard 
has convinced us that the Government of 
Lebanon is responsible for the occurrence in 
Athens. To the contrary. the Lebanese 
Government has made efforts to control the 
actions of Fadaycen groups on its territory. 
Lebanon is a country which clearly has been 
doing its best to live in peace with all other 
states in the area.” 

“Secondly apart from the • question of 
Lebanese culpability, the Israeli action is 
unjustified. Such a military attack upon an 
international airport is an unacceptable form 
of international behaviour. In magnitude it 
is entirely disuroportionate to the act which 
preceded it. It is disproportionate in two ways : 
First in the degree of destruction involved, 
and, second, and more fundamental, in the 
difference between the acts of two Individual 
terrorists and those of a sizable official military 
force operating under governmental orders. It 
can be attributed to good fortune that there 
was no loss of life. The risk to scores of 
innocent people, including passengers on 
aircraft in the airport at the time, was very 
great. Our reports confirm a substantial 
ajnount of damage to equipment and 
facilities.” 

PAKISTAN REMOVES AYUB KHAN 

As was expected Ayub Khan managed to 
substitute his dictatorship by a martial law 
administration of his choice. Ayub-shahi 
therefore has not been liquidated but con¬ 
tinues. All those who agitated for more 
political freedom for the people of Pakistan 
had therefore to swallow their strong emotions 
and to surrender to the armed forces led by 
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the military commander of the new regime. 
Majibur Rahaman, Moulana Bhasani, Air 
Marshal Ashgar Khan and Zulficar Ali Bhutto 
have all been put back in positions of no active 
political significance ; and the nominee of 
Ayub Khan has become the sole arbiter of the 
destiny of the enslaved people of Pakistan. 
Evidently, this arrangement has the approval 
of the foreign powers which supported the 
Ayub regime ; as no power has made the 
slightest move in support of the Pakistani 
people who wanted their right of self govern¬ 
ment. We have not heard that the foreign 
representatives of Pakistan have been changed 
either. If the same persons who represented 
Ayub’s government in other lands, continue 
in their jobs that will be further evidence that 
the new goverment is only a continuation of 
the Ayub regime. It will also prove the 
connivance of the Powers in this arrangement 
for washing out the anti Ayub agitation. 

Those who fought for popular rights, 
whether of the Marxist-Maoist kind or of the 
Islamic variety, have been unsuccessful in 
achieving their objectives. Mr. Bhutto has 
failed to establish his raj with the assistance of 
his student and street urchin forces. Others 
have failed to occupy any position of power 
at the head of armies of peasants and workers 
or of the devoted followers of Islam. 
Pakistan was created by the British for 
reasons of international politics with the 
support of America, Russia and China. All 
these powers agreed to maintain the Pak- 
government in a suitable manner, so that, 
their particular political, military or territorial 
requirements were met by the creation of this 
new state at the cost of India. If India had 
remained undivided, all these powers would 
have felt some sort of a pinch some where. 
The existence of Pakistan therefore has the 
approval of the powers who are not united 
in other spheres of their ambitions or plans of 
development. The mystery of the inexplicable 


collaboration of the otherwise antagonistic 
powers over the maintenance of Pakistan is 
therefore not so difficult to understand. It is 
really based on the “division of spoils** basis. 

When India was going to be independent 
after nearly a hundred years of struggle, the 
British thought out a scheme whereby India 
would be divided on a communal basis and 
the Muslim part of India would thereafter 
provide a pied a ter re in India to the ex-impe¬ 
rialists. Pakistan was created and Britain’s 
financing partner':, the TJ. S. A. agreed to 
provide funds in exchange of secret military 
bases to be set up by them in the new state’s 
territory. Russia did not object to this 
arrangement ; nor China, as they found in 
the creation of this fake democratic state 
endless possibilities of minor “edging in” of 
major political import. China did cash in by 
securing territorial advantages through 
Pakistani assistance. The territories of course, 
were all Indian. Russia became vastly more 
important politically in alt matters in which 
India and Pakistan could not agree. The latest 
international imposition arranged by Russia 
was the Tashkent agreement which raised 
the acts of aggression committed by Pakistan 
to the dignified level of international territorial 
disputes. China, Russia and the U. S. A. are 
all poised for gains at this confluence of 
international political interests and secret 
intentions. This could never have been 
possible without the creation of the historical, 
racial and cultural freak Pakistan. Where 
Mujibar Rahaman, Moulana Bhasani and 
Z. A. Bhutto made a great mistake in raising 
slogans and stimulating agitation, was in 
thinking that there was a Pakistani nation. 
They had forgotten that a heterogenous collec¬ 
tion of tribes, clans and minor religious commu¬ 
nities, without any background of noticeable 
historical significance, could not react 

as a true nation would, when faced by armed 
forces of a considerable size and strength. 
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They had also forgotten that Ayub Khan was 
not a national leader whom they were arrang¬ 
ing to overthrow by adverse propaganda ; 
but that he was the approved head of 
a military organisation maintained by 
foreigners who were not interested in building 
a Pakistani nation. So when Ayub found it 
difficult to remain in power he merely 
handed over his command to the next 
incumbent, who piomptly chased all the 
groups and coteries back into their lair 
by a very ordinary display of military 
strength. There being no Pakistani nation, 
but only minor groups of persons with no 

national memory, national feelings or national 
history ; the reactions of the peoples of 
Pakistan to any political imposition Or outrage 
could only be skin deep and not strong enough 
to challenge the armoured divisions of Yahya 
Khan. 

NIXON REVIEWS IJ. S. POSI TION 

President Nixon has been going his rounds 
in Europe in order to discover the present 
position of his country in world politics, so 
that he can determine his policy according 
to his linding. There has been much anti- 
US activity in Europe in which certain leaders 
of countries friendly to the US had taken an 
important part. The British however have 
not acted in an ungrateful manner and have 
really saved the position of the U. S. A. in 
the western regions of Europe. In East Europe 
the iron curtain countries have always been 
very decidedly anti-American and Nixon 
should have no difficulty in discovering which 
of these countries would develop into storm 
centres in the near future. The most active 
country as far as eastern European Communist 
Parties are concerned is the Democratic 
Republic of East Germany. They are more 
communistic than the communist leaders of 
Russia. And the Russians have now to act 
as peace makers in Berlin and East Germany, 


so that the two antagonistic Germanics do not 
grow more unfriendly towards each other 
than they are at the present moment. The 
present situation is such as might lead to a 
wider conflict if the two Germanies were 
allowed to arm themselves and, thus, plan to 
fight it out. East Germany cannot expect to fight 
West Germany without the assistance of other 
communist countries. If the other communist 
countries come to help East Germany the 
Western European powers will be dragged 
into the conflict too, and eventually, Russia 
and America will be participating in a full 
scale war. President Nixon has to resolve 
the Berlin conflict between East and West 
Germany with the collaboration of Russia. 
If he can achieve that the possibilities of a 
third World War breaking out in Europe will 
be removed. And such friendly relations 
between the two major powers as will have to 
be developed in order to bring to fruit the 
idea of peace between the two Germanies, will 
also ease up strained feelings in various other 
spheres. The Problem is therefore reduced 
down to the question of what the different 
groups of Germans will do with reference to 
their loyalties to communism and nationalism. 
Men like the political heads of France, Britain 
and Italy will be in a position to put spokes into 
peaceful negotiations; considerations of relative 
military strength of blocs will also came 
into the field. But the general nature of the 
problem will be more or less as described above. 
President Nixon’s second headache will be in 
West Asia, where the Arab nations supported 
by Russia and the Israelis backed by America 
and other Western Nations are involved in a 
serious struggle for power and Territory. The 
Israelis have won the first round; but are faced 
by a progressively increasing military pressure 
from Arab sources. In this the Arabs are 
using arms seeured from Russia and the 
Israelis arc manufacturing and purchasing 
arms anyhow and from anywhere. The 
chances of this struggle in West Asia slowly 
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spreading to Europe and the rest of the world 
are slender, but not non-existent. It will all 
depend on how far other nations will go to 
help either the Arabs or the Israelis. The 
involvement of most Powers in other spheres 
will act as a check on the growth of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict ; but how long conditions 
will remain steadily as they are at present 
is anybody’s guess. Far away from these 
arenas of probable wars is the greatest 
source of danger to World Peace. That is 
the Peoples Republic of China. In this 
country everything is fluid and full of 
warlike and revolutionary possibilities. The 
only restraining force is lack of enough atomic 
weapons and the fear that if war broke out 
China’s superiority in numbers will not be 
of much help for any length of time. Both 
America and Russia will perhaps not hesitate 
to use nuclear weapons against China, if they 
found that numbers and conventional weapons 
were causing great losses to them. China too 
has atomic weapons ; but her stock pile 
cannot compare with that of America or 
Russia. The only reason why China has got 
away with her aggressions here and there has 


been the fear of both Russia and America 
that China will soon be at war with one of 
these two powers. Both these powers are 
waiting to see whom China attacks first. The 
recent invasion of Russian Territory by 
Chinese Soldiers in the Mongolian region is 
full of possibilities, at least so it would appear 
to President Nixon ; but one would be rash 
to think that the Chinese or the Russians 
would engage in full scale war so easily. For 
both countries know how advantageous such 
a war would be to capitalist countries and 
they would certainly try to avoid doing any¬ 
thing that might lead to much loss of power to 
them as would leave them later entirely at the 
mercy of the Anglo-American bloc. 

President Nixon has to think about another 
problem. That is the Negro Problem. The 
World is waiting to see how he handles this 
conflict. If he can settle it in any manner 
that will be an object lesson to Britain. For 
she has problems similar to the American 
problem, both at home and in the 
Commonwealth. 



IN SACRED MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 


( 2 

The out-going guests were in great hurry 
as they had very little time to catch the 
train. Actually, some of us thought that 
they would never make it, they rode out on 
that buffalo-drawn “bus”, the bullock-cart 
dragging their luggage behind it. Soon there 
was more trouble. The unreasonable animals 
raced out of the road to tumble into wayside 
ditches, throwing out much of the luggage 
in the process. One box broke open and 
its contents scattered all over the road. 
Finally the quadrupeds were discharged 
and the school boys pushed the cart to the 
station right in time for the train. 

How were the rest of us to spend our 
afternoon ? We cajoled Nepal babu into going 
in search of the Poet, for the final reading of 
Jeevan Smriti. There was no timidity in 
our request. We were young and immature, 
but we knew that he would never ignore us. 
He had a deep affection for the young and 
this priceless gift he gave us, though we were 
not worthy of it. 

Nepal babu’s mission, however, was a 
failure. He came back and told us that a 
group of august gentlemen were with the 
poet and they were unwilling to let him go. 
But we refused to give up and were not 
willing to show any consideration either. 
This time Santosh babu went as the emissary 
and soon we saw Rabindranath coming 
towards us. The gentlemen were still with 
him and why should they not be ? I recall 
seeing Surendranath Maitra and Charu 
Chandra Bandyopadhyay among them. 

8 


) 

Nepal babu stood there chatting with 
me, as Rabindranath walked in. He had 
lived in the same house with us in Allahabad 
and knew us from our infancy. The poet 
heard him address me as “Ma” and teasingly 
enquired “What ? have you met your mother 
here ?” At that Charuchandra came 
foward and said “She is my mother also*'. 
Actually be too used to call me “Ma” and 
had a deep affection for me. Rabindranath 
laughed aloud. “Then let me be a candidate 
too” he said. Turning towards my father 
he asked, “You seem to have given up your 
claims absolutely !” My father smiled and 
I stood there tongue-tied, not knowing what 
to say. 

We gathered around him for his readings 
from “Jeevan Smriti.” It started to rain but 
no one stirred in the open verandah. Some 
of us got drenched and were gently scolded 
for that. The rain poured on and the reading 
continued but we could not come to the final 
pages even then. We were eager to hear his 
Monsoon Songs. He readily agreed to our 
request—he never seemed tired and his interest 
never flagged. Then Kshitimohan babu came 
in to announce that Satyen Datta and other 
important guests were getting impatient. The 
abode of Peace was for them now a torture- 
chamber ! Rabindranath answered “I have no 
authority here any more, the girls command 
and I obey.” Wc of course were immature, 
demanding and unwilling to let him go. 
Finally after a few songs he left us to attend 
to his other guests. “Bari Jhoray Jhoro Jhoro 
Bhora Bhadoray” was sung for the first time 
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that day. Later we came to know that he 
had read out from Jeevan Smriti once before, 
to an earlier audience. He was generous and 
indiscriminate as the sun above us, showering 
his blessing over young and old, high and low, 
the wise and the ignorant. ‘‘My dazzling 
rays light up the whole universe, but to the 
tiny dewdrops I surrender myself in love”— 
these lines of his seem to reflect his own 
nature. 

After a short walk in the evening we 
returned he me to find everything quiet and 
dark. My father sat alone in the front room. 
We were in the verandah when Rabindranath 
came back with a young gentleman. lie 
seemed a bit surprised to see so few of us there. 
Introducing the young man to my father he 
said, ‘‘Please talk to this farmer while I gather 
my new friends around me.” This gentleman 
was his relation, freshly returned an American 
agricultural institute. 

Rabindranath sat beside me discussing 
last night’s performance of “Raja.” I do not 
remember my saying anything significant in 
return. News now reached us that the five- 
year old sister of Prasanta Mahalanobis was 
missing. Greatly agitated, the Poet rushed out 
in search of her, though it was not really 
necessary. The child icturncd soon after ; she 
had gone for a walk with her brother and 
sister. The children were scolded and a man 
was sent out now’ in search of the Poet. He 
was soon found and in the stillness of evening 
we sat around the Ncechu Bangla verandah 
and heard him sing. He had agreed to our 
request and sang, “Asan toler rnatir poray 
lutiay robo” that evening. 

After a while we followed him towards 
Santinikctan Bhavan. We reached Santosh 
babu’s tiny brick house and sat in their open 
terrace. A small carpet—a gift from the 
schoolboys for the Poet—was spread out for 


us, but wc hastily sat down on the bare floor. 
The boys now invited us to a performance 
of two small plays—‘Kolir Bhagirath’ and 
‘Rinipaisar Bhoje.* We did go to sec those at 
Natyaghar but it was a disappointing show. 
That night most of the visitors left Santini- 
ketan and the ashram boys were also leaving 
next morning for their vacation. We decided 
to take the late night train the same day. 

We were terribly depressed. It had been 
only three days but the bonds that had formed 
were unbreakable. 'Frying to break away was 
agony. Now I realise how permanent was 
the involvement—even death could not weaken 
it. The mortal body is perishable—true—but 
love is not, and that is our only refuge and our 
consolation. 

Next morning we set out for the Mandir, 
where a special prayer meeting for the boys 
was to be conducted by the Poet. We came to 
Kshitimohan babu’s quarters, wishing to go to 
the mandir w’ith him. The boys called him 
Thakurda, probably because he took that 
role in the first performance of “Raja.” Even 
in Benares he was known as Thakurda, and 
Pandit Bidhushekhar Shastri and Sri Bhupen- 
dranath Sanyal gave this information to all 
ashramites when they reached Santiniketan. 
Kshitimohan babu’s wife was therefore called 
‘‘Thandi” and we still called her that. That 
morning Thandi was very busy with her tiny 
children. Some of them had snapped the 
clothes-line, some had poured the drinking 
water on the floor and the rest had slipped 
and fallen in the puddles. This way they had 
ail helped to make their mother’s day begin 
well. As she was yet to get ready, we moved 
around the staff quarters making friends with 
the teachers’ children. That is when we first 
saw Sriman Santidcv Ghosh. He was a lovely, 
fat baby, like a charming doll carved out of 
dark stone. Unfortunately he had burnt his 
baby fingers trying to catch burning logs. 
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As it was getting late, we ventured out 
without our guide. We reached Santiniketan 
Bhavan after quite a while. Dwipendranath 
lived there at that time and we were told to go 
upstairs where the Poet was waiting. Never 
before had we entered the poet’s quarters 
without a guide, so after some hesitation we 
climbed the stairs. Soon we realised that he 
was not disturbed at all by our daring. We 
found him sitting on the open terrace, a pet 
cat near his feet. Even unthinking animals 
feel a strange attraction towards such a 
personality. 

We bowed down to touch his feet. One 
girl had brought a garland for him but it had 
got entangled while she nervously pulled at 
it. To ease her embariassmcnt he walked 
away from us till the garland was disentangled 
and he could accept it. 

“I shall have a special prayer for all of you 
later,” he told us. “I have some things to say 
to you. Let me bid farewell to the boys first— 
I shall call you when that is over. I shall tell 
Santosh to arrange for your breakfast while 
you wait.” 

A few minutes after he left wc heard the 
deep sound of the Mandir bell. Wc saw from 
the verandah that he himself was ringing the 
bell. This job remained his as long as his body 
allowed him. 

We ate our breakfast on the open terrace 
and waited. Some time later we were called. 
It was a moving prayer he did for us girls. 
We saw his eyes fill with tears. When we 
returned to Neechu Bangla our eyes were also 
wet. 

After our noon meal the Poet came again 
to enquire about the guests. All through 
those days he never neglected to keep his 
watchful eye on our needs. He never ignored 


our slightest wishes. That afternoon we had 
no songs or recitations. He discussed his 
novel “Gora” with my father. 

After sun down we were to go for a walk in 
the woods nearby ; known as Parul Ban. It had 
been organised by the teachers of the school 
and there were bullock-carts for those of us 
who were not strong enough to walk all the 
way. We had wanted to walk with Rabindra¬ 
nath, but by the time we were ready to go he 
had already started out. We were a large 
group of walkers but a few of us soon left the 
others far behind. We had walked fast and 
soon caught up with the poet. Some ladies 
and a few ex-students of the ashram were with 
him. The yound men gradually dropped out 
of the group when we came near. 

We laughed and we joked as we walked. 
He added such wit and brilliant colour to our 
ordinary small-talk 1 Only Kshitimohan babu 
was his equal in this game. Their words were 
like little sparks of light, bright and sharp. 
Rabindranath spoke in a mock-serious tone 
which threw us into fits of uncontrollable 
laughter. We hardly ever dared to joke with 
him, but whenever there was a chance witty 
remark, he always noticed it and enjoyed it 
completely. 

In the ashram we had got used to walking 
barefooted. It was not uncomfortable as the 
roads there were clear except for an occasional 
pebble. But now in the open fields thorns 
kept pricking our feet and making us miserable 
The poet was worried, but he teasingly 
remarked, “There is a song about this— 
Samsara, Lord, is a path, too dangerous and 
thorny !” From then on he steered us care¬ 
fully away from the thorny areas. 

We soon realised that the rest of the party, 
the ashram boys or the teachers, were no¬ 
where to be seen. Ajit Chakravarti’s mother 
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worriedly said, “what do we do now ? None 
of the boys are with us.” 

Rabindranath answered, “Do you think I 
shall not be able to guide you there ? Am I 
that ignorant But actually he had taken 
us down a new route to the forest. Now the 
woods were in front of us, the cool, white light 
of a full moon made it an enchanting scene. 
But the poet told us not to go too far into the 
forest. “There are snakes here, let us not stay 
here for long. Why don't we sit out in the 
open field where the moonlight is ?” We sat 
down there and he told us to sing aloud, so 
that the others could hear us. As the girls 
would not sing before him, he began singing a 
Hindusthani song. He had a sweet and power¬ 
ful voice which rang out so clearly in that vast 
open field. Suddenly a group of boys came 
out of Parul Bon and stood around us. Taking 
them to be students from the ashram, the poet 
asked them, “How did you manage to take 
this route ?” The boys said, “We come from 
Parul Danga, Sir.’* The boys were from a 
small village near the Ashram. 

Rabindranath laughed and said, “All right, 
boys ! We shall manage without you ” The 
boys, however, seemed to need our company 
and instead of going away, they moved back 
a little and sat down to listen to our songs. 
After a while, we spotted another group 
coming towards us. Seeing a familiar, rather 
large figure, with an Esraj slung across his 
broad shoulders, in the group, we knew them 
to be true ashramites. Soon a miniature music 
conference began there, when the rest of our 
party arrived. When we asked the poet to 
sing “Pushpo Photay Kone Kunjobonay,” he 
said, “But, where are the flowers ? Here only 
thorns bloom.” 

Songs came, one after another, Rabindra¬ 
nath sang quite a few Hinduithani and Bengali 
songs, Dinendranath and Ajit Kumar Chakra- 


varti added a few more. It would have gone 
on and on, but Dinendranath’s Esraj refused 
to work without a square of resin for its bow. 
Remedies such as, rubbing it on the ground 
and wiping it with a cloth only made matters 
worse. Thus did the conference end. 

Now the girls were urged to sing, though 
they were quite unwilling to have Dinendra¬ 
nath and Rabindranath as audience. Finally 
Arundhati Sarkar ( later Chatterjee ), was 
persuaded to sing a Hindusthani song. It is 
usually not possible to remember stray song 
lines after so many years. But 1 do remember 
these lines—-“Dukh Dey Gayo, Sukh ley Gayo, 
pardesi Sainya !” ( you have left me sorrow, 

taking away all joy, oh, my stranger-lover !”) 

When a song was demanded of Shri 
Kshitimohan Sen, he tried to ward it off with 
his inimitable word-play, “Nobody cats dried 
mango-slice when the fresh fruit is available.” 
Rabindranath mentioned the name of a place 
where he had seen people ignore ripe mangoes 
and enjoy the dry slices. Kshitimohan babu 
accepted defeat and started singing. 

Now our party broke up into smaller 
groups to return home. We were with the 
Poet again. As we crossed the fields once 
more, a sudden, loud “boom” was heard. We 
wondered what that sound was. Rabindranath 
stated in a serious tone—“Guns are fired at 
9~30.” We believed that, of course, forgetting 
completely his profound sense of humour. 
“Where are the guns ?” asked one girl. 
Rabindranath's quick answer was, “In Fort 
William, of course.” He laughed out loud 
when some of us glanced at our wrist-watches 
to check the time. 

He sang songs all the way back. The one 
he sang over and over again was—“Nath he ! 
Prema pathe shaba badha bhangia dao l” 

When we came near Necchu Bangla, he 
said, “Do go in now. I shall come to bid you 
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good-bye after dinner.” We returned with 

heavy hearts. Men drift on, from place to 
place throughout time. But here we seemed 
to have found our permanent haven, and yet 
we had to leave. 

After packing our bags we came out in the 
garden. The train was at 3 in the morning— 
but we could not sleep. At midnight, we saw 
someone coming towards us, lantern in hand. 
That a man of his eminence could come 
walking all that way, at such an hour, just to 
bid us farewell—amazes'hie even now. 

We bowed down to touch his feet. He 
stroked our heads gently and said, “This is a 
leave taking, of course, but I shall see you 
again, soon.” He went towards some of the 
other guests, talked with them briefly and soon 
walked back home, alone. 

Late at night, we left the ashram. Santosh- 
babu and his little assistants came to help us 
and as some of us started walking towards 
Bolpur Station, wc saw a light burning from 
the Poet’s house. Within a few hours it was 
morning and we were back in Calcutta. 

My mind remained restless—I seemed to 
have drifted far away from my former way of 
life. My eyes saw things that I had never 
noticed before. Is this how a Brahmin youth 
feels when he acquires his first sacred thread ? 
A thin veil separates the world that we see, 
from the world that we hear of. Now the 
veil was lifted and each moment, ir. so many 
subtle ways, that beautiful inner world began 
to reveal itself to me. 

I saw Rabindranath again in July, 1911. 
The moment he completed some new writing, 
his Calcutta admirers became anxious to hear 
him read it out. As these city dwellers could 
not rush in and upset the ashram each time, 
the poet had agreed to please Ids eager 
audience by visiting the city every couple of 


months. And our group enjoyed some special 
privileges. Not only did we attend his general 
lectures, but there were quiet, private meetings 
arranged for us, where we could communicate 
with him. We shall remain ever grateful to 
our friend, Shri Prasanta Chandra Mahala- 
nobis, for arranging these private meetings so 
efficiently. 

My father and the poet exchanged letters 
regularly. We got news of him and the 
ashram through these, and we also asked 
father to inform the poet about our desire to 
visit Santiniketau again, for the next festival. 
Rabindranath wrote back, “They will come 
for the next festival—is not quite the fact. 
There shall be a festival when they come !” 

He wrote his play “Achalayatan” about 
this time and we clamoured for readings, as 
usual. His Calcutta visit began in early July, 
but we could not meet him the first few days, 
because of his numerous engagements. Later 
we were invited to a play—reading at 
Prasanta babu’s home, from where the Poet 
would come for a brief visit to our place. 

How eagerly we awaited his arrival ! The 
eagerness is still there, though there is no way 
of meeting him again now. But a faith beyond 
reason tells me that there shall be a meeting 
again, some place, where he shall stroke our 
heads again, in gentle blessing. 

It was a Sunday afternoon and we stood 
waiting in Prasanta babu’s verandah. After 
about an hour, the poet arrived, with him 
was his eldest daughter, Madhurilata Devi. 
Her pet name was Bela, and though she died 
in her early youth, I still remember vividly, 
her ethereal beauty. 

The poet told my father, “Ramananda- 
babu, do not think that only you can travel 
around'with daughters. I can too.’* 

Rabindranath we know, was the grandson 
of Prince Dwarkanath. But he himself had 
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no ‘princely’ airs about him. He would often 
travel in an ordinary hackney carnage, he 
would, sometimes, even walk all the way from 
Jorasanko to our Cornwallis Street dwelling. 
The house where we lived, near the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, was tiny and simple. The 
extreme bareness of the “Prabasi” office is 
difficult to describe now in the present-day 
world of journalistic opulence. In this small, 
ill-lit room, the poet would sit on a rough, 
wooden stool and chat away with my father 
and Charubabu. He had a deep affection for 
Gharubabu and often it was he who received 
the first news of the poet’s next visit to the 
city. On a post-card, the poet would merely 
write—“Ayainahang Bho !”—and only the 
calligraphy would give away his indentity. 

At the Mahalanobis home, Rabindranath 
rested for a very short while, as the audience 
was eager to listen to the play-reading. He 
was introduced to my mother, to whom he 
said, “We have taken over your two daughters, 
almost completely. I have brought one of 
mine, in exchange.” Bela Devi was shy and 
reserved, she spoke just a few words. 

In a short while the play-reading began. 
The room was too small for the audience and 
the poet had to re-read from the start, each 
time some late comers arrived. There were 
several songs in the play, all of which he sang 
alone, in a low voice, as he had a sore-throat. 


There were too many people around, so we 
could not talk to him afterwards. Next day 
he went back to Santiniketan. 

Formerly l had no interest in reading 
poetry. Returning from the ashram, I 
borrowed Charubabu’s complete collection of 
Rabindranath’s poems ami read all of it. 
Not that I understood all, but I did enjoy 
myself. 

The play “Achalayatan” was first publish¬ 
ed in “Prabasi.” When father received the 
manuscript, I found two of the songs deleted. 
One was, “ICobay tumi ashbay bolay roibo-na 
bashay, ami cholbo bahiray.” It later came 
out in the short-lived monthly “Suprovat, 
and was immediately acclaimed. The second 
song I never saw in print again. That was— 
“Bajay re bajay re, oi rudra Talc bajra 
bheri.” 

We decided to send our youngest brother, 
Mulu, to the ashram school, about this time. 
He went with my father for a short visit to the 
Brahmacharyashram. He was completely 
charmed seeing Rabindranath and never 
could forget the poet’s smiling face. But as 
he was rather frail, we did not send him that 
early. A few years later he did join the 
boarding-school there. 

[ To be continued ] 


Translated by Shyamasree Lal 



SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY TOWARDS CHINA : AN ASSESSMENT 

DR. A. M. RAJASEKHARIAH. 

The resurgence of China is the most and together they rule 850 million people 


important development of the post-Second 
World War period with implications that are 
many and far-reaching. The developments 
since 1949 have been of vital importance in 
any analysis of international politics to-day. 
No student of communist world in particular 
and of world politics in general can alFord to 
ignore the implication of the rise of this Asian 
giant with a vast territory and huge popula¬ 
tion. The developments of nearly two 
decades since the Communist Revolution of 
194V) that ushered in the People’s Republic of 
China have been many and varied. Commu¬ 
nist China still remains unrecognised by an 
important world power—the U. S. A. Nor lias 
she been admitted to the U. N. O., despite 
repeated moves by a considerable number of 
Member-States. Since her birth, the People’s 
Republic of China has not been inactive. She 
has been advancing her claims not only to sit 
in the U. N., but to exhibit her capacity to be 
not just a leading communist, nor even an 
Asian, but an important world power. Each 
one of these claims needs to be examined 
independently. The objective of this paper is 
to attempt a study of communist China’s 
claims vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and in the 
light of this to examine Soviet Foreign Policy 
towards communist China over the course of 
two eventful decades. Further, Sino-Soviet 
relations since 1949 should provide an interes¬ 
ting aspect of the possible power relationship 
amongst two powers of the same ideological 
bloc, which need not always be of cordiality. 
The study raises important issues as to the bloc 
solidarity, ideological co-existence etc. 

Soviet Union and China are the two larg¬ 
est communist countries in the world to-day 


inhabiting a territory of 13,007,870 sq. miles 
which also, incidentally, constitutes the 
‘strategic heart land of Eurasia’. The rela¬ 
tions between these two leading communist 
countries have, by no means, been cordial. On 
the other hand there has been a steady 
deterioration in their relations. A study of 
their relations would enable us to understand 
the very nature of the communist movement 
and its rcpurcussions on world politics. 

There are several view-points presented by 
experts. According to Donald S. Zageria 
there are at least three different schools of 
thought on the possible nature and implica¬ 
tions of the Sino-Soviet relations. The first 
school of thought considers that the conflict is 
of little consequence. For, it maintains that 
the two communist powers have a single over¬ 
riding aim—the conquest of the non-communist 
world—and that they persuc this aim 
relentlessly and in co-operation. Any differ¬ 
ence in their national outlook or temperament 
or on ideological grounds are subordinated to 
this central and over-riding aim. The 
second school holds that a break between the 
Soviet Union and China is inevitable. In 
turn, several view-points emerge. One view 
is that Russia is after all a ‘Status Quo’ power 
with highly industrialised society and with 
sufficient political maturity. On the other 
hand, China with a vast population and 
exceedingly high revolutionary fervour is deter- 
minded to expand at all costs. Given these 
facts, the national interests of these two giants 
arc bound to conflict and are diverse from each 
other. The third school of thought contends 
that while there may be differences of inter- 
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ests and outlook, their overriding common 
aims are, in the final analysis, similar. 
Revolutionary fervour and fidelity to Marxist- 
Leninist ideology which involves spread of 
communism throughout the world is common 
to both. For these reasons it is held that the 
Sino-Soviet conflict is carried on within a 
self-limiting framework of basic struggle 
against the west. 1 With this framework in 
view, a survey of the conflict at this stage is 
relevant. 

At the outset it should be remembered 
that there are a number of facts that bind 
these nations together, in addition to the goals 
and means to which they arc committed. 
There are, particularly, the historical and 
socio-economic, political and military factors 
that bring them together. China has been 
the recipient of massive Russian economic and 
military aid since 1950. The process of 
industrialisation in China was given greater 
impetus with the Russian supplies of capital 
equipment, raw materials, technical aid and 
training. According to an estimate of the 
Rand Corporation: the U. S. S. R., “agreed 
to provide China with complete installations 
for 291 major projects that are the very core 
of China's industrialization program. Some 
11,000 Soviet engineers, plant and machinery 
designers, planning advisers, and other experts 
were employed in Communist China in the 
first decade of the Sino-Soviet alliance.”-' 
Similarly China's trade has expanded from 
meagre levels to an impressive figure of 2 
billion in the past decade. { Despite these 
considerations, there has developed a schism 
between the two countries because of other 
factors like Maoist chauvinism (ideological); 
different revolutionary experiences; political 
environment etc. 

The Overt Phase of the Conflict: 

The current schism between China and Russia 
has its roots in history. The relations amongst 
the two have not been static in view of the 


strategic considerations which decide their 
relationship. There were a number of terri* 
torial disputes between China and Russia fot 
over a century even before the communist 
revolution. Russia was forcing her way 
into Siberia and down the Pacific coastline. 
This was possible in view of the relative weak- * 
ness of the then Chinese Government. The 
Treaty of Peking of 1860 actually recognised 
Russian sovereignty over the entire territory 
north-east of the Amur river and down the 
coast to the city of Vladivostock (meaning 
‘Ruler of the East*). This also gave extensive 
trading rights for the Russians in Mongolia 
and Chinese Turkestan. In 1875 the island of 
Sakhalin was acquired by the Russians. The 
construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
across the territory of Manchuria in 1861 by 
the Russians helped them in their expansionist 
designs. The relations between China and 
Russia up till the 1917 Russian Revolution 
were punctuated by conflicts over territorial 
rights. Since the government at Peking was 
not strong enough the Russians always had 
an upper hand. They used force whenever 
necessary and diplomacy whenever possible. 
To this end they were using that traditional 
conflict between China and Japan. The 
Russian approach to the problem was well 
reflected in a statement by Count Muraviev- 
Amursky, who said in 1854: “to preserve 
Siberia it is necessary' now to preserve and 
strengthen for us Khamchatka, Sakhalin and 
the mouths and navigation of Amur and to 
obtain a solid influence over neighbouring 
China.” 4 Territorial ambition on the ’Mft 
of Russia was, therefore, understandable. 

The position did not alter in anyway with 
the Russian Revolution. The JBolshevik 
regime did not hesitate to employ more subtle 
weapons than before to influence Chinese 
internal politics. This only indicates that the 
conflict is not just ideological but is one of 
one's own vital interests. The new regime did. 
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not hesitate to use force in 1929 in Manchuria 
when China, under Chiang Rai Shek, tried to 
reduce Russian control over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. A careful scrutiny of the 
policy of Stalin towards China would reveal 
that Stalin was not at all in favour of a 
communist insurrection in China. He thought 
that he could achieve Russian objectives more 
effectively by using both the Nationalist and 
the Communist party. Nevertheless, the 
Chinese Communist Party was gaining strength 
under the leadership of Mao Tse-Tung who 
was pursuing a policy independent of 
Moscow. 

During the Second World War the Russi¬ 
ans were prc-occupicd elsewhere; and in China 
there was a truce between the Communists and 
the Nationalists under the threat of Japanese 
imperialism. Stalin was prudent enough to 
exact a number of territorial concessions from 
Roosevelt arid Churchill at the Yalta Meeting 
in return for Russian participation in the war 
against Japan. l ie obtained “a guarantee of 
the status quo in Mongolia, the promise of the 
return to Russia of the whole of Sakhalin, a 
guarantee of Russian rights in the port of 
Dairen and Port Arthur and in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway.”-’ This deal was obviously 
entered into over the Chinese heads. It was 
particularly significant in as much as it brou¬ 
ght back to the Russians the territorial conces¬ 
sions which the Tsars had lost to Japan in 
1904. Stalin also entered into a treaty of 
friendship with the Nationalist Government of 
China in August 1945 which did nothing more 
than conceding the Russian rights as were 
granted under the Yalta agreement. The 
defeat of Japan in the War and the weakness 
of the Chinese Government were exploited by 
Stalin to extend Russian influence over China. 
So it was in the Russian interest to have 
encouraged a weak Government at Peking. 
It ’ should be recalled here that the early 

Russian policy towards China was guided by 

* . 

9.. - 


the fear of a possible British-Japanese alliance 
or even a British-German axis that might pose 
a threat to Russian security. Stalin was, 
therefore, interested in encouraging an 
imperialist China. No wonder he later 
advised his Chinese comrades to desist from 
ousting Chiang Kai-Shek. He is reported to 
have told at a meeting at Moscow with the 
Chinese, soon after the surrender of Japan, as 
follows : “It is true, we have made mistakes. 
For instance, after the War (second world 
war) we invited the Chinese comrades to 
come to Moscow and wc discussed the 
situation in China. We told them bluntly that 
we considered the development of the uprising In 
China had no prospects , that the Chinese 
comrades should seek modus vlvendi with 
Chiang Kai-Shek , and that they should join the 
Chiang Kai-Shek government and dissolve their 
army. 7,,] 

This historical perspective throws some 
light on the early Sino-Soviet relations. The 
following observations arc warranted : In 
the iirst place each country had its own 
vital interests involved in the form of terri¬ 
torial claims and counter-claims in view 
of a very long common boundary line. This 
territorial conflict had assumed wider 
dimensions and deeper implications in view 
of the fact that the two countries were large 
political entities situated in a strategic area 
with its gee-polilical ramifications. Secondly, 
although it looked that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party helped by Russia in its efforts to 
bring about a revolution and to establish 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, in reality 
it was only superficial. In the third place, 
it was also realised that Moscow's earlier 
policy in China was wrong and that was 
responsible for damaging the cause of 
Communist Revolution ; and that she might 
be committing similar errors in other countries 
to-day. This also suggests that the Soviet 
Union may not hesitate to sacrifice local 
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communist parties for the sake of preserving 
Soviet interests. Finally, at the time the 
Revolution was accomplished, the new regime 
was faced, as ever, with numerous territorial 
problems regarding Formosa, Sinkiaug, Inner 
and Outer Mongolia and Tibet. 

The new regime in China heralded a 
new era of Sino-Soviet alliance with the 
signing of a 30-year ‘Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance and Mutual Assistance* in February, 
1950. When Stalin's attention was drawn 
to his earlier statement, he is reported to have 
stated : “Yes, the Chinese comrades have 
succeeded,...True we too can make a mistake. 
Here, when the war with Japan ended, we 
invited the Chinese comrades to agree on a 
means of reaching a modus vivendi with 
Chiang Kai-Shek. They agreed with us in 
word, but In deed they did it their own way 
when they get home ; they mustered their 
forces and struck. It has been shown that 
they were right, and we were not,—Stalin 
was obviously in a mood to reconcile and in 
this he exhibited political realism and 
farsightedness. He was keen on taking 
necessary steps to make up with a fraternal 
China. He arranged for the Treaty knowing 
fully well that the victorious Communist 
Revolution in China is bound to produce not 
only benefits but many problems for Russia 
in particular and to the world at large. Stalin 
was, after ail, right. 

The Sino-Soviet Treaty was put to its 
acid test within six months of its signing 
with the outbreak of the Korean War, in 
which Russia refrained from direct partici¬ 
pation though she gave massive military 
assistance to China against South Korea. 
China bore the brunt of the war for North 
Korea. The Sino-Soviet calculations of an 
easy victory over South Korea was belied and 
frustrated by the swift American intervention. 
China was apparently dissatisfied with the 


Soviet attitude. The Soviet stance in this 
case could not be determined on the basis of 
her Treaty obligations with China alone. 
With the direct participation of the U. S. A. 
in the war, similar action by the USSR would 
have lead to a global war. Perhaps, in 
Russia’s judgment that was not desirable. 
However, the effect was that the Sino-Soviet 
estrangement was in the oiling. 

In the meantime, Stalin’s death in March 
1953 introduced a new element. With the 
elimination of this dominating personality, 
no wonder, China started thinking in terms of 
rearranging her relations with the Soviet 
Union on a footing of equality rather than that 
of a Satellite power. It was always the Stalin- 
strategy to force all his allies into the pattern 
of satellite relationship through indirect means 
of pumping into those territories massive 
Soviet aid and a large number of ‘technicians’ 
and ‘experts’. Normally they were to act 
as a means of Russian control and intelligence. 
In the post-Stalin period, China did not join 
the new leaders of Russia in the de-Staliniza- 
tion programme. Mao’s strategy was to 
enable China to persue an independent policy 
with regard to Russia. 

The death of Stalin had its serious 
implications so far as the domestic and 
external problems of Russia were concerned. 
It was bound to create a serious void. The 
new leaders in Russia realised the need for 
maintaining harmonious relations abroad 
during the transition. In persuance of such 
a policy the Russian leaders were anxious to 
establish a rapproachment with the Chinese. 
Mao was shrewd enough not to exhibit his 
dislike of the departed Russian leader. In an 
article to Pravda , ‘The Great Friendship’, he 
paid glowing tributes to Stalin’s leadership in 
in these words : “Today we have lost a great 
teacher and a most sincere friend Comrade 
Stalin. It is a great misfortune. It is impo* 
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ssiblc ta express in words the grief which this 
misfortune has evoked....The great friendship 
of the peoples of China and the Soviet Union 
is indestructible because it is built on the 
foundation of the great principles of interna¬ 
tionalism of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin.” s 
The Russians took several steps to reciprocate 
this and, thereby, to improve the relations 
both at the governmental and the party level. 
Mao gratefully acknowledged the Soviet 
understanding to build 91 additional industrial 
plants in China. He said Soviet aid would 
play “an extremely significant role in the 
industrialization of China, in helping in her 
transition by stages to Socialism, and in 
stiengthening the camp of peace and demo¬ 
cracy headed by the Soviet Union.” 1 ' Such 
rfForts were to be further strengthened by the 
visit of Krushchev to Peking during September 
October 1954 to celebrate the fifth Anniver- 
ssary of the Republic. His talks with the 
Chinese leaders resulted in an agreement on :** 
a) Soviet restoration of Port Arthur to China 
by May 1955 ; b) Soviet long-term credit to 
China of 520 million roubles ; c) Soviet aid in 
construction of two new railway links with 
China ; and d) Soviet relinquishment of 
shaie in joint stock Companies formed with 
China.” 10 Khrushchev paid tributes to the 
Chinese people in these words : “the victory of 
the Chinese people’s revolution is the most 
outstanding event in world history, one which 
has immense significance for the peoples of 
Asia.” He further proclaimed that “...the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China are invulnerable bastions of the camp of 
peace, democracy and Socialism.” 11 

The total effect of all these friendly over¬ 
tures and concessions to China was a steady 
rise in Peking’s influence and prestige within 
the Communist bloc and outside. China was 
making a bid to regain her position as a great 
power However, this period of ‘Honeymoon* 
was soon to be followed by bitterness which 


was already developing. 

Chinese Policy towards Asia : 

It should be clear to a student familiar 
with the developments since 1950 in the 
Chinese foreign relations that she was systema¬ 
tically following a policy of incursions into 
the Asian region. This was heralded with the 
taking over of Tibet and her friendly relations 
with India which culminated in the procla¬ 
mation of ‘Panch Sheela’ as the five basic 
principles of relations among States. These 
five principles of peaceful co-existence were 
jointly subscribed to by China and India. 
Russia was closely followed these develop¬ 
ments. She understood rightly the Chinese 
motive which was one of extending her sphere 
of influence in Asia in her ultimate bid 
for leadership of all Asia. This was more 
explicit when in 1955 China managed to get 
convened an Afro-Asian Conference at 
Bandung through the ‘Colombo Powers’ to the 
exclusion of Russia. Chou En Lai cleverly 
dominated the proceedings and exhibited the 
Chinese capability of playing the role of a 
leader, and that too without Russian support. 
This was calculated to exclude Russia from 
the list of Asian powers. It also meant that 
China was anxious to seize the leadership of 
Asian peoples. 

The Russian leaders soon took all necessary 
steps to counter Chinese challenge to their 
claim as an Asian power. There were 
exchange of visits between the Russian and 
other Asian leaders. Prime Minister Nehru’s 
visit to Moscow in June 1955, when he was 
accorded an extraordinary reception, was 
followed soon by a visit from Khrushchev and 
Bulganin to India, Burma and Afghanistan. 
Khrushchev not only endoised the Bandung 
meeting and its conclusions but also subscribed 
to the ‘Panch Sheela* in a bid to exhibit 
Russian willingness to stand by Asian nations 
by offering military, trade and other forms of 
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aid. With all this the Chinese performance 
in developing the thesis ‘Asia for Asians’ was 
more spectacular than the demonstration of 
strength by Russia—an ‘outsider’. Khrushchev 
did his utmost to see that China did not over¬ 
step her limits. These developments during 
1953-1956 witnessed new directions and 
strategy in Russian foreign policy which was 
to form the basis of her dispute with China. 

The Aggressive Phase of the Conflict : 

The most crucial phase in the Si no-Soviet 
relations was vet to come. So far neither the 
Soviet Union nor China had come out in an 
open clash. It was at the Twentieth Congress 

of the Russian Communist Party which met 

* 

in Moscow 7 from February 14 to 25, 1956 that 
the first open rift between Russia and China 
developed. It was at this Congress that 
Khrushchev vehemently denounced the 
personality cult of Stalin, and his doctrinaire 
enunciation of Communism. He proclaimed 
new principles and objectives of not only the 
communist movement but also of Russian 
foreign policy. Peaceful co-existence was to 
mean not only the co-existence of communist 
countries, but of countries with different 
political ‘systems. He went a step further and 
said that there should be an improvement in 
their relations. He did not see any other 
alternative, if mankind were to be saved from 
the scourge of war. “In fact,” said Khruschev 
“there are only two paths : either peaceful 
co-existcnce, or the most devastating war in 
history. There is no third way.” The impli¬ 
cations of Khruschev’s doctrinal reforms were 
far-reaching. It amounted to pleading for 
‘collaboration’ with capitalism. It was 
on this score that the so-called ‘ideological 
rift* between China and Russia originated. 
Khruschev had undertaken to proclaim funda¬ 
mental changes in the Marxist doctrine 
unilaterally without prior consultations with 
the leaders of other Communist Parties. In 
this, he had arrogated to himself the role of a 


spokesman for the entire Communist move¬ 
ment of the world. This was too tail a claim, 
particularly in the light of the fact that Tito 
and Mao were already credited with their 
original contributions to the Marxist thought. 
The ‘revisionist’ approach of Khruschev was 
soon denounced by the Chinese. They were, 
of course, aware of Stalin’s mistakes, but were 
not prepared to condemn him in the manner 
the Russians had done. They thought it was 
a ‘grave error’ to think that Stalin had been 
wrong in everything. In one of the articles 
in the People’s Daily of December 29, 1956, the 
Chinese stated that the Soviet Union is the 
‘centre of the international communist move¬ 
ments by virtue of its seniority and its material 
resources, but not because of her superior 
knowledge of Marxism. It further stated : “...If 
the Communist parties maintain relations of 
equality among themselves and reach common 
understanding and take concerted action 
through genuine, and not nominal, exchange 
of views, their unity will be strengthened. 
Conversely, if, in their mutual relations, one 
party imposes its views upon others, or if the 
parties use the method of interference in each 
other’s internal affairs instead of comradely 
suggestions and criticism, their unity will be 
impaired.” J - It was this question of unity 
through comradeship that China insisted upon 
and she demanded a status of equality and not 
one of a satellite. China was too big to be 
squeezed into the position of a satellite in the 
Communist bloc of powers. Mao did not, 
however, rule out altogether contradictions 
between Socialist countries, but, to him, was a. 
friendship that was based on the Marxist- 
Leninist principle of national equality that 
was necessary. 

These factors contributed to. what may be 
called the ideological cleavage which culmi¬ 
nated in an open clash between Russia and. 
China at the 22nd Congress of 1961. All. 
along, particularly on the motrow of the 
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Revolution, the Chinese had been claiming 
that Mao Tse Tung has carved out a place 
of his own in the development and interpre¬ 
tation of Marxist- Leninist doctrines to suit the 
conditions of the undeveloped societies af Asia 
and Africa. He was credited with the disco¬ 
very of an Asian form of Marxism. Mao's 
writings on Chinese revolution embodied a 
new ideology ‘the ideology of Mao Tse 'rung.* 
Mao is reported to have reasoned that Marx 
and Lenin, being Europeans themselves, were 
not capable of solving Asiatic problems. Nor 
were they interested in it. So it was left to 


1. See Donald S. Zagoria : The Sino-Soviet 
Conflict, 1956-1961 ; Princeton University 
Press 1962 ; pp. 3-6. 
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4. Quoted in ‘Mao Against Khruschev ’—David 
Floyd ; Pall Mall Press, 1965 ; pp. 4-5. 

5. Ibid, p. 7 and p. 210. 
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him to give it an Asiatic form and content 
with a view to solving the Asiatic problems. 
Mao was depicted as the ‘Asian Marx’ who 
was, obviously, keen on going down in history 
as a prophet rather a disciple. The Chinese 
claim amounted to ranking Mao with Marx 
and Lenin alone and with none else--not even 
with Stalin, let alone Khrushchev. By impli¬ 
cation it is Mao and China and not Russia that 
should lead revolution! in the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
The clai;n is of profound political significance 
in the context of Sino-Soviet conflict. 

[ To be continued ] 
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LAMARTINE AND INDIA 

B. BISSOONDOYAL 


The French poet Lamartine passed away 
in 1869, the year M. K. Gandhi and Kasturba 
were born. 

Like Bernardin de Saint-Pierre whose novel 
Paul and Virginia was his constant companion 
in his earlier years, and Rousseau, amongst 
others, Lamartine was a lover of nature. 
Nature, in France, became a friend partly 
because Saint-Pierre’s bigger book- The Studies 
of Nature had become the rage before Lamar¬ 
tine’s death. Michelet (1798-1874) gave out 
the opinion that the eighteenth century 
“rested at its setting on the amiable and 
consoling, though scientifically feeble book of 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre.” 

In the age of Lamartine Indian scriptures 
were read by the literary. The Rig Veda, the 
Laws of Manu and the Ramayana had been 
translated into French. What is surprising is 
that in 1788 when Paul and Virginia first saw 
the light of day the Tamil Bagavadam had 
been translated into French by an Indian 
scholar Maridas Pillay. David Sayid translated 
the Panchotantra. It is his translation that 
turned Lafontaine into the best fabulist 
modern Europe has had. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre had heard it said 
that the Indians had in their possession a book 
called Beth (Veda) which they prized highly. 
In The Indian Cottage , his second novel, he 
calls the Veda Beth. By 1784, the year Studies 
of Nature first saw the light of day, he had 
heard it said that the Vedas were more than 
one in number. He was too old to tiy to read 
Anquetil Duperron’s translation of the Upani- 
shads. It is not known if he had read the 
Bagavadam to which the E. Quinet alludes in 
the Genius of Religions . 


He who can be delighted by Saint-Pierre's 
little novel will not fail to admire the Vedas. 
Like Lamartine and almost in the same years 
that the French poet read Bernard in’s novel 
the boy Tagore was much pleased on reading 
it. Like Lamartine, again Tagore grew to 
be an admirer of the Vedas which, along with 
the Upanishads, he interpreted so well that 
he won the Nobel Prize. 

Lamartine was not only a poet. His 
History of the Girondins entitles him to a place 
among historians. Politics did not leave him 
untouched. His political speeches come next 
in importance to his poems. He wrote some 
sort of a history of literature that is far less 
known than both his speeches and his poems. 
It appeared under the caption Cours familier 
de Litterature (28 vols, 1856-69). 

India deserves to know what was the 
subject dealt with in his Cours familier compri¬ 
sing 128 topics. Some of the essays are strewn 
with quotations from the Vedas. Lamartine, 
Vigny and Michelet never wished to part with 
The Veda translated by Langlois. Lamartine 
read Fauche, the indefatigable translator of 
The Mahabharata , and The Ramayana. 

More than 300 pages of his “history of 
literature” are devoted to Indian literature. He 
analyses the Bhagavadgita which he read in 
the translation of Wilkins. He says : “I 
recollect how I was seized by a saintly 
giddiness the first time I read the fragments of 
the Sanskrit peotry that fell before my eyes.” 
The episode in the Mahabharata where 
Yudhisthira refuses to enter paradise without 
his dog was made known first by Lamartine 
who, along with Michelet and Quinet, spoke 
eloquently in France about India’s soul. 



LAMARTINE AND INDIA 
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The French Revolution had paved the way 
for atheism. The Romantic Movement came 
as an antidote. The Indian brand was theistic. 
Romanticism was not new in India. When 
that romanticism reached Germany Von 
Schroeder observed that “the Indians are the 
romanticists of antiquity, the Germans are 
those of modern times.” 

France did not lag behind. The Late 
Louis Renou reminds his readers of wonder 
of Lamartine, Vigny and others when they 
became familiar with the great Sanskrit works 
translated into French.” Several times Vigny, 
“continues he,” describes his emotion, in his 
Journal d’un poetc and in his Lettres. In his 
Cours familier de litterature Lamartine 
acknowledges Sakuntala ‘as a masterpiece of 
both epic and dramatic poetry, combining in 
one work the essence of the pastoral charm of 
the Bible, of the pathos of Aeschylus and 
tenderness of Racine*. There is justification 
for the view that Lamartine’s poems represen¬ 
ted a sort of intuition of the Vedic hymns—an 
exact comparison drawn by Jules Lernaitre, a 
critic of the end of the 19th century.” 

The Romantic School ushered in a new 
era. For centuries before its birth man in the 
West had felt no sympathy for birds and 
beasts. The dumb driven cattle, like the rest 

9 

of the mute creation, saw better days when a 
change for the better was descerncd in man’s 
outlook. The good treatment meted out to 
creatures other than human beings was 
followed by the abolition of slavery. 

Unfortunately for mankind the Romantic 
movement came like a storm and went like a 
whirlwind. Darwinism hastened its end. 
Darwin was hailed as a deliverer because he 
told his fellow beings that the animal in them 
was responsible for their progress through the 
ago To him the fact that only they who 
were physically strong deserved to live as they 
were the fittest, was incontrovertible. Spiritua¬ 
lity reached its lowest ebb. 


No less a critic than Tagore has made it 
clear that so long Europe did not come under 
India’s influence, men of letters there could not 
have an attitude of mind that can bring man 
closer to birds and beasts : 

“Strangely enough, in Shakespeare’s 
dramas, like those of Kalidasa, we find a secret 
vein of complaint against the artificial life of 
the king’s court—the life of the ungrateful 

treachery and falsehood. And almost every¬ 
where in his dramas, forest scenes have been 
introduced in connection with some working 
of the life of the unscrupulous ambition. It is 
perfectly obvious in Timon of Athens , but there 
nature offers no message or balm to the 
injured soul of man... 

We observe a completely different attitude 
of mind in the later English poets like Words¬ 
worth and Shelley, which can be attributed in 
the main to the great mental change in Europe 
at that particular period, through the influence 
of the newly discovered philosophy of India 
which stirred the soul of Germany and aroused 
the attention of other Western countries.” 

A forest dweller in the West is put down 
as a downright savage. In India, the forest is 
the haunt of sages. There the forest is not a 
Van but a topovan , a place well suited for 
penance. The wise men of those forests have 
in all ages and climes been appreciated for 
their wisdom. Pythagoras came, like the 
Indians, to believe in the theory of transmigra¬ 
tion of souls. Orphism has a striking 
resemblance with Indian philosophy. The 
Ed das resemble the Vedas not in name only. 
Many passages in those books can bear 
comparison with the hymns of the Vedas. 
Indian fables had reached Europe even in 
Plato’s days. Both Plato and Lucian wrote in 
their own way the Indian fable about the ass 
in the lion’s skin. In Herodotus we find much 
that was known to the author of the Jatakas. 

When Gandhi was born Darwin was still 
in the land of the living. Although the 
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Mahatma won fame long after Darwin had 
passed away it will be safe to consider them as 
contemporaries. 

Even as Darwinism constitutes some sort 
of a refutation of Romanticism, Gandhism is 
to some extent a revival of Romanticism. Is 
it strange if every now and then Gandhians 
have been able to quote the poets of the 
Romantic School to show that they were 
Gandhians before Gandhi ? 

When Gandhi came man realized afresh 
that he should on no account lack compassion 
for all forms of life. Professor Tinbergcr, the 
Oxford anthropologist, confesses that animals 
are less cruel than man. Man should, then, 
learn from them to keep under control his 
aggressive instinct. The ideology of non¬ 
violence is a necessity and an urgent one too. 

It is indeed unfortunate that in the U.K. 
Gandhism had to share the fate of Romanti¬ 
cism in the days World War II was on. 
Churchill was the one stateman who was 
winning admiration. Great as he was, he had 
not great regard for truth. His unwarranted 

attack on Gandhi misled the whole world. 

In the countries like Fiji and South Africa, 
etc. that go to form Greater India, Indians 
Overseas had been making rapid progress. 
They had faith in Gandi’s method. There 
was a renaissance there. Churchill's indict¬ 
ment was in part responsible for their loss of 
faith in one who was their guiding star. In 
Fiji authors had appeared who wrote excellent 
Hindi. Gurukulas were run. Similarly, in 
South Africa Indian culture had a bright 
future. 

After 1940 a change for the worse came 
over Indians abroad in general. Few continued 
to study Hindi and the number of Indian 
literati dwindled. In Guyana today Indians 
are forgetting their mother tongue so that 
Hindi films have to be dubbed in English. 

India did not fare better. Gandhi was 
murdered in cold blood on 30.1.48 and now 
we hear less of Truth or God. Secularism 
means what the Late T. L Vaswani feared it 
would mean. Writing in 1932 he expressed 
his horror when he saw what was happening 
in his country : 

“India is threatened with a new cult of the 
West,—Secularism. Abolish God,—is the new 
cry in India.” 


Strangely enough, Mauritius did not choose 
to forsake Gandhi. Here there has been an 
unprecedented renaissance. The Indian 
languages are taught in hundreds of schools. 
Not a single Mauritian is met with who has 
not heard Mahatinaji’s name. It is precisely 
from 1940 that Gandhism has been welcomed. 
Had not Gandhism been hailed as a boon the 
country would not have achieved indepen¬ 
dence in 1968. 

What do wc find in the literary world ? 
A period when the West sympathizes with the 
Ea t alternates with one when such sympathy 
b< ^>mes conspicuous by its absence. 

The French had a soft corner in their 
heart for Tagore. Andre Gide, Rolland and 
George Duhamel were some of the Frenchmen 
who were always prepared to welcome him. 
His Gltanjali had countless readers in France, 
Germany and the U. K. In the previous 
century the Gita had been well received. 
In Alexandre Dumas’s Count of Monte-Cristo 
the idea that existence is “like a thrown out 
garment is met with. 

The age of Tagore was followed by that 
of Gandhi, for Gandhi too had a sympathetic 
hearing in the world of letters. Gandhism 
found support in the works of many a British 
author. Churchill is no more and so is 
Gandhi. The latter has had the chance 
this year of being remembered by the country 
where he lived as a student and where lie 
was called names by Churchill. 

The end came on 30th January 1948. 
Lamartine was 79 years old when he died 
unsung. Gandhi was nearly of the same 
age when he was cut down. His message 
had become almost meaningless after the 
achievement of independence. His country 
neglected that message and is, as a conse¬ 
quence, suffering for the error committed. 
In numerous articles that have so far appeared 
in the Indian press it has been pointed out 
that for the last 21 years politicians and rulers 
have been turning their backs upon Gandhi. 
The reader of Lamartine's biography is 
put in mind of Gandhi from time to time. 
A glance at some of the subjects dealt with 
in the Cours which is nothing if it is not 
an inventory of the literary treasure of 
humanity, will show that he was desprised 
by the rising generation. Larnart-r'? and 
Gandhi belong to the whole of humanity. 



Indian Periodicals 


Brahm Perkash writing in Indian Co¬ 
operative Review says : 

Within the overall Directive Principles of 
our state policy, the country has adopted what 
has been termed as ‘Mixed Economy* in which 
the public sector, the private sector, and. the 
cooperative sector each play its assigned role. 
The private sector represents the traditional 
system which has in any case, to be tolerated 
in a democratic set up. The system is, how¬ 
ever, marked by a number of well-known 
malpractices and its unbridled expansion is sure 
to lead to concentration of economic power 
in the hands of a small number of individuals. 
In order to counteract these limitations of the 
private sector, the public sector is being deve¬ 
loped in which the state is establishing all 
industries of basic and strategic importance. 
Unrestricted expansion of the public sector 
also has got its limitations, since it will also 
lead to centralization, regimentation and 
bureaucratic control of the economic appara¬ 
tus. Among these extreme systems, coopera¬ 
tion acts as a balancing factor. Cooperation 
has the irtcrit of combining freedom and 
opportunity for the small man with the 
benefits of large scale management and organi¬ 
zation. The cooperative system enables its 
constituents to put in their best to attain a 
higher standard of living for themselves with¬ 
out in any way exploiting the others. In a 
private enterprise profit earning is the motive 
and the surplus goes to the organizers an<^/the 
capitalists. In a socialistic concern, on the 

other hand, individual is neglected and the 

# 

surplus is utilized for the welfare of the society 


as a whole. In a cooperative set up, none of 
the factors of production is allowed to get an 
upper hand over the others. Surplus, if any, is 
distributed equally among all the factors of 
production in fair proportion. The First 
Five-Year. Plan, therefore, rightly described 
the role of cooperation in national develop¬ 
ment in these words. 

“If planning is to avoid excessive centra¬ 
lization and bureaucratic control and is, 
at the same time, to hold in check self- 
centred acquisitive instinct of the indivi¬ 
dual producer or trader working for him¬ 
self the encouragement of cooperative 
sector must be given the highest 
priority.” 

Thus although in a developing economy 
like that of India, we have accepted the inevi¬ 
tability of co-existencc between the public, the 
private and the cooperative sectors, the 
superiority of the cooperative over the other 
sectors is very much pronounced. In a demo¬ 
cratic set up, economic development cannot 
possibly be secured except through decentrali¬ 
zation and dispersal of political and economic 
power. Cooperatives thus figure uppermost 
among the institutions having independently 
the right to make decisions and adopt their 
own lines of action. As between the organiza¬ 
tions a close inter-disciplinary relationship 
is established vertically as well as horizontally 
through their federations. Thus, as a system 
wedded to economic democracy, cooperation 
necessarily becomes the principal basis of 
organization in economic life, mainly in the 
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fields of agriculture, agroindustry, marketing, 
distribution, supplies and services. 

Cooperative sector even though accountin g 
for only a fraction of the total economy in the 
country, has its healthy impact on other 
sectors of the economy as well. By adopting 
healthy practices, a cooperative credit society 
introduces discipline amongst the money-len¬ 
ders. Marketing societies by adopting healthy 
marketing practices and the consumers 
cooperatives by adopting consumer oriented 
pricing policies act as pressure groups on the 
neighbouring sectors of the economy. 

BULGARIA AND INDIA 

The following article is taken from 
News from Bulgaria published by the Informa¬ 
tion Office of the Bulgarian Embassy, 
New Delhi : 

Notwithstanding the great distance separat¬ 
ing the two countries, India and Bulgaria, 
in the recent years, have come closer than 
ever. Historically, the two countries have 
many things in common : rich cultural 
heritage, subjugation under alien rule for 
centuries and the people’s struggle for freedom 
and independence offering innumerable 
sacrifices. The Bulgarian people always 
evinced keen interest in the exotic land of 
India and nurtured great love for her people. 
Even in the distant past many tales and 
traveller’s stories were popular in Bulgaria, 
among them the book by the Alexandrian, 
Kozma Indikoplevst, who travelled to India, 
translated in Bulgarian in the 10th century. 
The first emotional contact between the two 
peoples was established when poet Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore paid a visit to Bulgaiia in 1926. 
It was a memorable occasion, for literally the 
whole city of Sofia turned out on the streets to 
welcome this great poet and philosopher from 
ladist * 


When independence was won, both, 
countries received a legacy of backward 
economy and in their common aim to make 
fast progress, they found friend in each other 
and barriers of distance, of language and of 
different social system vanished. 

The relations between the two countries 
assumed new dimensions with the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations and subsequently 
setting up of a Bulgarian diplomatic mission 
in New Delhi in 1955. The visit of Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, then Vice-President of India, 
to Bulgaria in 1956, still lives brightly in the 
memory of the Bulgarian people, for he was 
the first Indian statesman to set foot on the 
Bulgarian soil. This visit has been followed 
by numerous mutual visits of statesmen, 
parliamentarians, public figures, scientists and 
technicians, cultural figures and students, 
making better acquaintance of each other and 
strengthening the bonds of friendship. 

The trade between the two countries grew 
appreciably, and in 1966 the volume of trade 
turnover was nearly 10 times the 1960 level. 
As early as in 1957 Bulgaria participated in 
the Indian Industries Fair held in New Delhi 
and later India took part in the International 
Fair in Plovdiv. There have been numerous 
visits of economic delegations and representa- 
tives of business circles to each other’s country 
bringing the two countries closer in the sphere 
of economic collaboration. It is heartening 
to note that along with the economic progress 
of the two countries, the pattern of trade 
between them is undergoing considerable 
change. Bulgaria is increasingly importing 
industrial and manufactured goods from India. 
At the 1966 Plovdiv Fair an order for 509 
dumper trucks valued at about Rs. 2 crores 
was placed with Tatas. According to the new 
trade agreement signed recently the auhual 
trade between the two countries in 1969 is 
expected to reach Rs. 380 million. 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Relation of close cooperation marked 
significant progress in the past few years. A 
new phase of Indo-Bulgarian cooperation 
unfolded with the visit of Mr. Tano Tsoiov, 
Deputy Prime Minister of Bulgaria, to India 
in April-May, 1967. At the end of the visit 
the two countries signed an agreement on 
long-term economic cooperation under which 
Bulgaria offered India credit amounting to 
Rs. 11*25 crores for the supply of complete 
plants and equipment. This indeed provided 
a great impetus to the growing economic 
relation between the two countries, as within 
a year of the signing of the agreement a 
number of contracts between Indian public 
and private enterprises and Bulgarian export 
organisations were signed for the supply of 
several plants, including a sulphuric acid plant 
in Sindri, several dehydration and canning 
plants, etc., and now negotiations are in an 
advanced stage for the supply of a tractor 
plant to be set up by the Government of 
Punjab and several other industrial establish¬ 
ments in Kashmir, Assam, Himachal 
Pradesh etc. 

Simultaneously with this agreement another 
agreement for scientific and technological 
collaboration between the two countries was 
signed providing for exchange of scieutiiic and 
technical know-how, setting up of joint 
commissions for working out the various 
aspects of collaboration exchange of scientists 
and technicians and so on. 

An important addition to this growing 
collaboration was the holding of a Bulgarian 
National Exhibition in New Delhi in Novem¬ 
ber, 1967. The exhibition, laid out in a 
special pavilion erected for the purpose, 
provided the Indian public and business circles 
with a close look to the wide range of indus¬ 
trial items which Bulgaria is in a position to 
offer to India* 
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Mutual participation in the trade and 
industries fairs and exhibitions has become a 
regular feature. Immediately after the 
Bulgarian National Exhibition in Delhi, 
Bulgaria participated in the Industries Fair in 
Madras, held in January, 1968. This was the 
first time that Bulgarian products were on 
public view in the south and drew a large 
public. Reciprocally India took part in the 
24th International Fair fn Plovdiv held in 
September, 1968. 

The biggest landmark in the ever growing 
friendly relation between the two countries 
was of course the visit of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi to Bulgaria in 1967. It was indeed a 
great occasion, as she was the first Prime 
Minister of India to visit Bulgaria. The love 
and respect for the Indian people was amply 
displayed by the Bulgarian people who offered 
the visiting Prime Minister of India a 
tumultuous welcome. During her brief stay 
the Indian Prime Minister had talks with the 
Prime Minister of Bulgaria Todor Zhivkov 
and other Ministers and high officials. The 
joint communique issued at the end of the 
visit stressed the friendship between the two 
countries and reiterated the common view 
points on a number of important international 
problems including Vietnam and Middle 
East. 

Not only in the economic field have the 
two countries come closer, but in the field of 
culture as well they have come nearer to each 
other. Bulgarian publishing houses regularly 
publish works of important Indian authors. 
The famous book by Jawaharlal Nehru 
“Discovery of India ** went into several 
editions. The name of the great Indian poet 
and philosopher Rabindranath Tagore is 
popular with the Bulgarian readers. Several 
of his books have been published in many 
editions dating back from the thirties. Other 
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authors popular in Bulgaria include Prem 
Chand, Krishan Chander and Mulk Raj 
Anand. 

Long term cultural agreements between the 
two countries have also paved the way for 
closer cultural relations between the two 
countries. As provided in these agreements 
many Indian specialists got training in various 
branches of science in Bulgaria while Bulgarian 
scholars visited various Indian institutes of 
learning. Reciprocal exhibitions of art, visits 
of song and dance troupes have taken place 
acquainting the peoples of the two countries 
with the rich tradition of culture. 

in jhe political held as well both countries 
have found many spheres of agreement and 
Cooperation. Both countries are members of 
UNO and many other international bodies, 


where they have steadfastly worked together 
in the struggle against colonialism, against 
apartheid, supporting national liberation 
movements, on the vital question of disarma¬ 
ment and maintaining peace in the world. 

It is indeed a matter of great satisfaction 
that the relations between the two countries 
have grown in a positive mariner during the 
past two decades and it can be rightly 
expected that in the coming years further 
successes will be scored adding more golden 
pages in the annals of friendship between the 
two countries. In this respect the forthcoming 
visit of Todor Zhivkov, Prime Minister of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria, to India, in 
response to the invitation of Indira Gandhi, 
Prime Minister of India, will undoubtedly be 
a remarkable event. It will help cement 
further the strong bonds of friendship existing 
between the two countrtes. 



Foreign Periodicals 


24 students wrote a letter to P. Litvinov 
in appreciation of his effort to bring proper 
justice into operation in Soviet Russia. 

Thank you and Larisa Daniel for your 
brave and honest letter. We are revolted to 
the depths of our souls by the trial, and we 
understand what general silence and apathy 
can lead to. We began to see tilings clearly 
two years ago. When Simavsky and Daniel 
Vvere convicted, we realized the crying injus¬ 
tice of our organs of power and the cruelty 
of individuals who mockingly trample upon 
the literary and human rights of people. 

Our fathers and grandfathers were shot or 
died in camps ; they knew all the horrors of 
Stalinist reaction. We can imagine how 
terrible it is to live surrounded by silence and 
fear. Therefore the thinking generation of 
the 1960's calls upon all people of integrity 
to suport these two courageous individuals 
by signing their names to our letter. He who 
keeps silent commits a crime againgst his 
conscience and against Russia. And Russia 
pays dearly for this with the blood of her 
most intelligent and talented people, from 
Osip Mandelshtam to Aleksandr Ginzburg. 
We are for the publication of Brodsky’s 
verses, Ramisov’s and Zamiatin’s stories, the 
poetry of the late Mandelshtam, and the 
prose of Pasternak. We are for the release 
of Siniavasky and Daniel ; we favor a reexa¬ 
mination of the case of the four writers by an 
international tribunal in accordance with 
international law ; we favor a severe admoni 
tion to the courts to restore the norms of 
socialist legality, We despise Dobrovolsky’s 
vile treachery ; he is nothing other than a 
gmerdiakov. We who are just emerging into 


life are already fed up with hypocrisy and 
deceit—we want truth and justice. 

Only united can we succeed in accompli*? 
shing something ; otherwise worse will 
follow : terror, reaction, innocent sacrifice. 
For we are responsible for all that happens 
in the world—after all, we are taught this by ' 
the best works of our literature. We cannot 
resign ourselves to the narrowminded inter* 
pretations of Tolstoy, Chekhov, Kuprin, 
Blok, or to the exclusion of Dostovesky, 
Bunin, Tsvetaeva, Pasternak and others from 
the school curriculum. Our schools have 
produced reliable okhranniks (watchmen)— . 
stupid crammers who study the history of 
the party and the fundamentals of historical 
materialism. We cannor keep silent when 
demagogy, journalistic lies, and deceit are all 
around. We are only sorry for our parents.- 
We request that this letter be circulated so 4 
that it may reach those who are our own age 
and think as we do, and so that the fate of 
these writers will he justly decided. 

We hope that despite everything we are.' 
not alone, and that we will hear the voices of 
upright people. 

(signed by a group of 24 students) 

RUSSIAN AMBITIONS IN THE NEAR EAST 

v 

The following passages are taken from 
News from Israel of February 1969. The article; 
from which these are reproduced are by 
Binyamin Eliav who wrote the article for the 
Israel Magazine. 

The Kremlin was quick as lightening to 
conclude, after the Six Day War in June 1967, 
that it could turn the Arab debacle to its 
own advantage. Within a matter of hours, 
maybe overnight, the Politburo decided on a 
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new major drive for Soviet hegemony in the 
Middle East. The then accepted calculation 
: was that this enterprise might prove costlier 
than the Cuba affair, but would be infinitely 
more worthwhile—if it succeeded. The first 
• Step was to rearm Egypt completely and, in 
the process, make that key Arab country a 
Soviet dependency in all but name. 

In the West, the ‘‘Kremlinologists” were 
. caught unawares. They are hardly to be 
blamed. The Kremlin-watchers have a diffi¬ 
cult task. It is as if they were astronomers 
observing a remote and peculiar star which, 
moving in a constant haze of mystery, goes 
every now and then off orbit to collect more 
and yet more satellites. 

Annexation of the Arab world, its incor¬ 
poration—or a large part of it—into the 
Soviet bloc, was the Kremlin’s objective. To 
attain this goal quickly, Russia was now going 
to purvey hatred against the Jewish State, 
not shamefacedly as before, but in the same 
flagrant fashion that Hitler, for purposes of 
conquest, once fomented hatred against the 
Jews. Nonetheless, the ‘'hawks’* in the 
Kremlin concurred with the ‘‘doves’’ that 
there must be no armed clash with America. 

Indeed, Moscow has its “hawks” and its 
“doves”--it has had them for centuries- Ever 
since Peter the Great, Russia traditionally has 
been torn between the proponents of moder¬ 
nization and of expansionism. Both are 
marked with the same trauma, have the same 
obsessive fear of invasion, which in the past 
came variously from the Tartars in East, 
from the Swedes in the North, from the 
Turks in the South, from the Germans in the 
West. At present, the Russians scare them¬ 
selves with Chinese aspirations in the East. 

One way to make Russia fit to meet any 
threat, is to modernize her economy, raise 
jber living standards and technology to the 
Western level, so that hers will be a compact 
loyal society in a strong, prosperous and 
stable country. This is the programme of 
the u Westernizers.” Another way to make 
, Russia safe is to expand her into an ever- 
S growing empire encompassed on all hands by 
4 a cordon sanitaire that can never be wide and 
d$ep enough. Ideally, Russia would modernize 
and expand simultaneously, but her lack of 
'resources obliges her, more often than 


not, to accord priority to the one or other 
procedure. 

The choice depends less on the regime, 
Czarist or Communist, than on the circums¬ 
tances, the personalities. Lenin was a West- 
ernizer' 1 who was even ready to sacrifice large 
slices of territory of historical Russia. Stalin, 
too, was a modernizer of sorts, building up 
the country with slave labour -until he got 
a chance in the wake of World War II to 
swallow neighbouring lands. 

There is a well-established pattern to 
Russia’s expansionism. When she detects a 
power vacuum on her borders, she moves in 
to till it, as a matter of course. But she stops 
when she encounters a barrier that cannot be 
crossed, like an ocean at the far end of a 
continent or opposition from another Great 
Power. To overcome such resistance she 
cloaks herself in ideology, poses as the cham¬ 
pion of a cause. In the days of the Czars, 
when Russia lunged into the Balkans towards 
the coveted Mediterranean, she was the 
defender of Pan-Slav brotherhood, of Ortho¬ 
dox Christianity against the infidel Turk or 
against Catholic Austria. 

Today Russia is still pushing in the same 
direction. Only now she bears the banner 
of Communism against Western Imperialism 
and against its cat’s-paw, Israel. And already 
Russia stands on the southern side of the 
Mediterranean, well on her way to the Indian 
Ocean through the Red Sea. Apparently 
within her grasp are prizes of which she has 
long dreamed. 

In a secret supplementary protocol to the 
1939 Ribbentrop-Molotov pact, found in the 
German archives at the end of World War II, 
the Soviet Union declared that, in addition 
to her demands in the Baltic States, Poland, 
and Rumania, her territorial “interests” ex¬ 
tended beyond her existing southern frontiers 
to the Indian Ocean. 

On various occasions Russia made un¬ 
availing attempts to penetrate Turkey and 
Persia. At length, in 1955, she was able to 
leapfrog these obstacles thanks to the unwitt¬ 
ing help of John Foster Dulles. The “roll¬ 
back” policy against Russia having proved 
impracticable, the then American Secretary 
of State was busy organizing military "can- * 
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tainment” and promoting the Baghdad Pact 
as yet another link in the chain of alliances 
around the Soviet periphery. The Russians 
took alarm for their “soft underbelly’* the 
Baku oilfields, the Don and Volga plains— 
exposed to attack from the Middle East 
“northern tier.” 

It so happened that Col. Nasser of Egypt 
also detested the Baghdad Pact, for reasons 
of his own. He stood for “active neutralism.” 
that is, he wanced the Western Powers to 
keep out of the Middle East, in order that 
he should himself be able to dominate the 
area. Further, he was irritated to see Iraq, 
Egypt’s traditional rival in the Arab world, 
enjoying pre-eminence in the new Western- 
inspired Middle East set-up. So he turned 
to the Russians, who were happy to supply 
him with what he wanted most—a huge 
arsenal to brandish, not against the Baghdad 
Pact nations, who were too big to be intimi¬ 
dated, but against Israel. Thus Nasser asser¬ 
ted himself finally as the true leader of Pan- 
Arabism against the Jewish intruder, Israel. 

The then Israel Prime Minister Moshe 
Sharett hastened to Geneva to express deep 
concern to Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov, 
who reportedly answered ; “Don’t worry, 
you won’t get hurt. There’ll be no Arab- 
Israel War. The Great powers won’t stand 
for it. It might jeopardize world peace.” 

Molotov was quite possibly sincere. But 
the Kremlin had mounted a situation that 
was bound to lead to an explosion. Nasser, 
with his new stock of weapons, ordered the 
fedayin terrorist incursions into Israel, which 
culminated in the massacre of schoolchildren 
in the Habad Village near Tel Aviv. In 1956, 
there was the Sinai War. 

The Russians for their part, after obtain¬ 
ing a foothold in the Middle East, grew 
increasingly acquisitive. The momentum of 
their penetration stemmed also from nervous¬ 
ness. Arab governments are liable to chop 
and change. Therefore Russia must all the 
time enlarge her—mainly military—aid and 
make the Egyptians and other Arabs increas¬ 
ingly dependent on Moscow. Russia can 
afford to be geneous with weapons, which 
become quickly obsolete as between one 
Superpower and another, but which are still 
ultra-modern in the armies of smaller nations 
and are most coveted commodity of petty 


military dictatorships like Egypt, Syria, Iraq. 

The outcome of the Six Day War could 
have put paid to Moscow’s Arab ambitions/ 
This in turn would have undermined Russia’s 
position as a Superpower in the Old World, 
leaving the Americans to wield global strategic 
supremacy. The panic fear at this prospect- 
entailing rapid contraction of the cordon 
sanitaire acquired by the Russian colossus* 
over the last quarter of a century—prompted 
the immediate decision in Moscow, in June 
1967, to restore the shattered balance of 
power in the Middle East as quickly as 
possible by a massive air-lift of modern arms 
to Egypt and Syria and by an unprecedented 
diplomatic and propaganda drive to force 
Israel to withdraw unconditionally to pre-war» 
lines. In this respect, there was probably a 
consensus among all trends and factors of 
the politburo, “hawks” and “doves” alike. 
Bu there were also important nuances. The 
Westernizing “doves,” who would wish to 
give first priority not to Russia's ambitions 
abroad, but to the modernization of her own 
economy and society, regard the frantic pro- 
Arab, anti-Israel drive as an unpleasant 
necessity in order to avoid the sudden crum¬ 
bling of Russia’s international position. With 
the “hawks,” it is different. Their fondest 
dream is a greater-than-ever Russian empire 
embracing a Soviet-Arab bloc with Egypt, 
Syria, Yemen, Algeria, Iraq, as likeiy mem¬ 
bers for a start. Even they, the “hawks,” 
would like to make haste slowly, that is 
press on vigorously but without wound 
ing the conservative, the archaic Arabs* 
susceptibilities and above all without 
diverting America from her Far Eastern 
preoccupations. They would like to 
graduate the Russian penetration of the 
Middle East so nicely that at no single 
point would Washington feel impelled 
to react decisively. Suppose this ambition 
were fulfilled and Arab world became a 
Soviet satellite, Russia would then quickly 
become Superpower number one, supersed¬ 
ing—at least in the Old World—the present 
number one, the United States. By taking 
over the territories in North Africa and Asia 
Minor, Russia would be able to control the 
Mediterranean, have at her mercy the “un¬ 
derbelly” of Europe, command the Suez 
Canal and Persian Gulf, and turn on and off 
the Middle East oil-—lifeblood of Western 
Europe. 
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Industrial Growth since 1950 : Dr. P. B. 
Medhora : Rs. 10-00. 

Hedging Efficiency of the Cotton Futures 
Market: M. G- Pavaskar : Rs. 7-00. 

Price Behaviour in India : Dr. P. V. 
George : Rs. 8-00- 

The University of Bombay have been 
publishing some well-written treaties, and 
these three books have been added to their 
list of previous publications. 

In Industrial Growth since 1950 , Dr. 
Medhora has rightly stated that discussion or 
planning in India has concentrated on its 
ideological aspects, but not as a technique. 
It is a fact that planning in India, particularly 
industrial planning which Dr. Medhora has 
selected for discussion, has not succeeded in 
avoiding waste of economic resources. The 
shortfalls which have occured in the ''key” 
or ’'basic” industries have been dealt in 
details by the author. The licensing policies, 
and other factors which have either helped 
to promote or retard the industrial progress, 
have been sharply pointed and criticised. 
Licensing policy has been rightly criticised 
that "Licensing now acts as procedural hurdle 

on projects.To give up licensing merely 

becuase it has led to delays and complaints 
is like throwing out the baby with the bath 
water. What is needed is to simplify the 
licensing system and remove its disadvan¬ 
tages/' 

Mr. Pavaskar, in his Hedging Efficiency of 
the Cotton Futures Market , has dispelled the 
popular notion that future markets necessa¬ 
rily aggravate rising trends in commodity 
prices during times of acute shortages. 
Based on a number of statistical information, 
Mr. Pavaskar’s analysis draws attention to 
several drawbacks in the contracts traded 
at the East India Cotton Association. He has 
advanced two suggestions with a view to 
bringing about a closer inter-relationship 
between the ready and the futures price of 


cotton, which will reduce some backwarda¬ 
tion in the cotton futures price. It is how¬ 
ever doubtful whether the backwardation 
will be eliminated if the suggestions of the 
author be accepted so long as the cotton 
supplies remain far short of the actual 
demand. 

In Price Behaviour in India Dr. George has 
examined the manpower prices, prices of 
agricultural commodities and prices of 
manufactured commodities ; and after doing 
so, arrived at the conclusion that stabiliza¬ 
tion of agricultural commodity prices will 
give relative stability in material and wages 
costs and therefore in manufacture prices. 
And relative stability in manufacture prices 
will ensure relative stability in the general 
level of commodity prices/’ Absolute 
stability will however remain always beyond 
achievement so long stabilization of incomes, 
particularly in a dual market economy like 
India, remains a dream. 

G. Mahapatra. 

Indonesian Upheaval • John Hughes : 
Fawcett Publications, New York : Student 
edition. 20c. 

John Hughes has established himself as a 
correspondent specialised inlndonesian affairs, 
which earned for him the Pullitzer Prize in 
1967. In this small book Mr. Hughes has 
narrated the coup that failed which also 
unthroned the Titan that was Sukarno. With 
its ‘grass-roots or rather rice-roots/ base in 
central Java, and its skillful penetration of the 
organs of government in Djakarta, the 
communist Party rolled onward to success- 
They supported Sukarno's “guided demo¬ 
cracy” and pandered to his extreme nationa¬ 
lism. But the Chinese way of Tove for the 
people’ could push ‘Bung* Karno to near 
disaster for him and his countrymen, and 
with his fall, as Mr. Hughes thinks, Indonesia 
has, won a second chance ? How the Indo¬ 
nesians will outlive the military dictator¬ 
ship is another matter. 

—Nirmal K. Ghosh 
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NOTES 


CALLS FOR REVOLUTION 

There are certain people in India who urge 
youngmen to get ready for a revolution; 
for, they say, without revolution human 
rights cannot be acquired in proper measure. 
One may say that human rights cannot be 
obtained even through revolutions. The 
reasons for this assertion are many ; the most 
outstanding being wide differences of opinion 
as to what constitute a proper, and full 
measure of human rights. The other impor¬ 
tant reason is the inevitability of all reforms to 
revert to status quo. Humanity has had 
many revolutions during the last two thousand 
five hundred years. Some of the most 
spectacular ones have been the Cromwellian 
revolution in England, the American war of 
independence, the French revolution, the 
Italian revolutions led by Garibaldi and 
Mazzini, the Russian revolution of 1917. The 
overthrow of the kings and emperors in 
Europe, the overthrow of Mussolini and 
Hitler, the abolition of the sultanate of 
Turkey and the Egyptian monarchy, the 


Chinese revolution, the liquidation of the 
British, French and Dutch empires and the 
setting up of numerous states in Africa and 
elsewhere. We need not recount the numerous 
revolutions that have taken place in Latin 
America and other countries ; for those that 
we have mentioned should show how frequent 
revolutions have been in this world, A close 
study of the results of these revolutions would 
also show how fruitless they have proved in 
the field of realisation of the rights and 
freedoms of mankind. History therefore 
disproves the thesis that revolutions bring any 
great gains to human beings. Rather, we 
find the sufferings and losses arising from 
revolutionary activities of undisciplined mobs 
greatly outweigh any gains that may accrue 
through the abolition of evil systems and 
exploitative institutions of the established 
order. 

Moreover our revolutionaries of the 
processions and mass meetings variety have 
no clear cut plans or schemes which they 
propose to bring into active use when they 
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gain control of the State by successfully 
overthrowing the government established by 
law. All great thinkers who have thought of 
creating a new and better order of society had 
fairly precise ideas about what they wanted 
in their ideal State. Plato’s Republic may be 
cited as one of the earliest conceptions of an 
ideal state. Plato was a great philosopher 
and his ideas and arguments transcended the 
material forms that he found necessary to 
create. His Republic therefore was never 
realised in material shape. Sir Thomas More 
was a very practical man. He was a superb 
administrator and scholar. His Utopia about 
which he wrote in Latin was an intellectual 
project of a superior type. He could not do 
anything about it as he was executed by 
Henry VIII in 1535 A.D. Count Saint-Simon 
was born in 1860. He was a great free 
thinker. He fought in the American War of 
Independence and was imprisoned during the 
French revolution. He thought of an ideal 
State in which Technicians had a high place. 
It was possibly the beginning of the idea of a 
Technocracy. 

Robert Owen (1771 —1858) was very 
practical. He wanted a better state of affairs 
and tried to achieve it through 'Trade 
Unionism and cooperation. He had clear 
ideas of workers being owners of industries. 
He thought of setting up model communities 
and he was one of the earliest men to develop 
the idea of cooperative institutions. We 
should also mention Francois C.M. Fourier 
(1772-1837) in connection with the growth of 
the idea of cooperation Fourier planned the 
formation of communities with 1800 persons 
in each unit. 

The revolution vendors of modern times 
paint glorious pictures of what human society 
will be like after the masses gain total (control 
' of it by insurrection. Utopian conditions will 
•; prevail and everybody will get all that one 


may ask for. The Muslim Behest (heaven) 
will be indeed a want ridden place compared 
to this revolutionised earthly paradise. The 
Kalpataru or Kamdhcnu of Hindu mythology 
would be the common flora and fauna of 
this paradise. Yet when we study the 
economy of France after the revolution, of 
Russia during the period 1917-1927 and of 
China since the latest revolution we find the 
people of these lands having a very thin time. 
Yet the cry for revolution goes on. But no 
precise statements are made about the 
household budgets of the new society. One 
can understand the reason for this reticence. 
Vague and general munificence offered 
unconditionally is always more attractive than 
moderate itemised lists of goods obtainable 
against services rendered. Get everything 
by doing nothing is surely the greatest boon. 
Get so much by doing so much smells of the 
bourgeois market place. 

So when we find that Germany introduced 
compulsory social insurance in 1833 or that 
Britain began giving non-contributory old-age 
pension in 1909 and instituted compulsory 
health and unemployment insurance in 1911, 
we accept such evidence of social welfare work 
without any great emotional reaction. We 
feel such things just happened without any 
stormy background of revolution and were 
therefore of no significance. The social 
security Act 1935 provided old age, survivours, 
unemployment, maternity and child welfare, 
health and education benefits ; and the 1944 
legislation brought in industrial injury, 
sickness, family allowances and pensions. 
Australia, Canada, Belgium, France, East and 
West Germany, Japan, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland and many othev countries 
introduced social security measures. But as 
there was no blood shed, house burning and 
orgies in which the masses participated ; tub 
thumping demagogues found little to gloat 
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over these epoch making socio political 
reforms. 

The happiest men and women live in the 
lands in which no revolutions take place now 
a days. Justice, fair play and social security 
are secured for the people by steady pressure 
and without any attempts at coercion. In 
these progressive lands revolutions are staged 
only in musical comedies. The ordinary 
man never thinks of violence as a method of 
achieving social, political or economic 
objectives. What is right will surely come 
about without the use of bombs or daggers. 
All civilised men believe in this and progress 
is maintained too in a peaceful manner. The 
nations which talk of revolutions arc usually 
backward and have leaders who have no 
constructive ability. 

I.KFTISM AND THE FREEDOMS 

Whatever leftism may stand for, and 
nobody knows the true meaning of it, we 
know very clearly what the Freedoms mean. 
Fredom of opinion, freedom in the matter 
of choosing one’s profession, place of resi¬ 
dence or work, freedom in one’s choice of 
religious faith, freedom from harassment, 
persecution, insecurity, loss of property or 
personal honour ; are the most valued 
freedoms. Leftists always parade their desire 
to secure liberty and freedom for the people. 
When pressed to explain the true nature of 
the liberty and freedom they would secure 
for the people, they indulge in a lot of 
blather about imperialism, colonialism, 
exploitation and so forth. But if one points 
out that the leftists seldom take the trouble 
to find out whether there is any imperialism 
and colonialism in a country ; the answer 
is that the person doubting the genuineness 
of the leftist outcry is in the pay of the CIA 
or something else which is imperialistic 
in origin. Such arguments naturally are 
nonsensical and cannot be accepted by 


intelligent persons as useful. A country is 
either under imperialistic rule and colonial 
ra] or not so. If it is not ruled by imperial 
or colonial powers it does not require any 
liberation at best from imperialism and 
colonialism. In the matter of exploitation ithe 
meaning is obvious. If some one takes jaway 
something from somebody which rightfully 
belongs to the latter, there is exploitation. If, 
therefore the total value produced by a worker 
is X and some one takes a portion of X, then 
the quantum X—Y represents what the 
worker retains of his own produce and Y 
stands for the portion which he is deprived 
of. This exploitation happens by individual 
action or by collective action and the fact of 
deprivation quantitatively remains more or 
less the same. For, if one argues that surplus 
values taken over by society eventually comes 
back to the workers in some shape or form, 
one may argue back that individual gains 
are also returned to society through taxation, 
demand for personal service etc. etc. to the 
extent of at least 75% of such gains. Out of 
the rest of the unearned income of the wealthy 
people the portion saved is used as capital 
which helps productive work and is therefore 
of social advantage. The portion consumed 
may be called exploitative earning as the 
wealthy man does not engage in any produc¬ 
tive work directly. But many leftist leaders 
also do not engage in productive work, but 
eat food, use clothes, houses, cars, telephones 
etc., buy books, journals, newspapers and 
maintain families. Their position economi¬ 
cally is comparable with that of the wealthy 
people who acquire value only by setting 
example and advising people. 

It may be said that the wealthy classes 
do not assist people in the manner that the 
leftist leaders do. This is true ; but when 
one compares the standards of living of the 
peoples of some capitalistic countries with 
those of the non-capitalistic countries, one 
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finds that the people of capitalist lands have 
better standards. So that the charges of 
heavier exploitation do not hold water. 

The leftists want to liberate the peoples of 
all countries ; but where they have successfully 
“liberated’' people, we find less freedom and 
liberty than in other countries. The basic 
freedoms described above do not exist where 
leftist leaders have been able to impose their 
will on the people. We therefore gain nothing 
by allowing the leftist leaders to gain control 
over our politxal institutions. One may say, 
they have proved better than others here or 
elsewhere ; but that does not do away with 
the advantages the people of a dozen 
countries are enjoying by avoiding revolutions 
and “liberations' 1 and by reforming their 
economic institutions in a logical, just and 
constructive manner. In India the Congress 
have proved a failure. But the Congress 
always vowed to establish socialism in India. 
That was a sort of leftism. The challengers 
of the Congress arc either lef tists or rightists. 
But what we want are constructive reformers 
and not tub thumpers of any description. 

CALCUTTA CORPORATION ELECTIONS 

The affairs of the Calcutta Corporation 
have been handled by the different groups of 
elected councillors, which have come into 
power from time to time, in an unsatisfactory 
manner for as long as one can remember. 
The citizens of Calcutta have always shown 
an inexplicable tolerance or apathy towards 
this continued mismanagement of the city’s 
physical maintenance. One could explain 
away this peculiar fact of social psychology 
in many ways. Firstly one could say that 
the city’s affairs were not so badly managed 
as the critics said. But the condition of the 
roads, the masses of filth that accumulated 
everywhere, the insufficient water supply, the 
blocked drains, the unauthorised shops, 
hawkers and other users of footpaths for 


purposes other than physical movement, the 
vast numbers of footpath dwellers, the use of 
roads as garages by taxis, buses and other 
vehicles ; and a host of other objectionable 
practices ; could not be ignored. Considering 
the rates of taxes imposed, one would expect 
much better service from the Corporation, 
and the fact that the city’s amenities were 
allowed to be misused or destroyed for 
personal gain by persons who would be but 
were not controlled and restrained went to 
prove the existence of corruption on a large 
scale. This has been going on since the 
British introduced Local Self Government in 
India and the management of the Calcutta 
Corporation had become legendary in the 
sphere of corporate misuse of power. At one 
stage during India’s struggle for independence 
some one had said that if by independence 
one meant something akin to what one found 
in the Calcutta Corporation one would 
shudder to imagine the creation of an India 
wide organisation of that type. In fact, when 
independence came, the various State 
Governments soon acquired some of the evil 
characteristics of the Calcutta Corporation 
and corruption became rampant everywhere 
to a degree that was frightening. The Central 
Government was not free from corrupt 
practices cither and the bureaucracy made the 
fullest use of the powers vested in it for the 
benefit of particular persons or coteries. 
American “graft” was carried to its logical 
extreme in India and no political organisation 
remained free from it. All elections were 
carried out for the achievement of purposes 
which had little to do with social welfare or 
national progress. Those who talked of 
constructive developments and those who 
spurted fire in order to bring about a great 
revolution were basically of the same mind 
in so far as they all wanted to glorify 
themselves and get political power in their 
hand in order to establish their own coteries 
into absolute power. 
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The Congress had lowered itself in public 
esteem in a manner during its two decades 
regime which began to actively destroy its 
political monopoly during recent years ; and 
non-congress bodies began to defeat the 
Congress in elections in a spectacular manner. 
This naturally made the people of India 
hopeful about a healthy change in the political 
atmosphere and also induced them to expect 
better government and more efficient manage¬ 
ment of the Corporation affairs of the citizens 
of the country. 

The victory of the United Front in the 
Calcutta Corporation elections, therefore put 
new hope in the minds of the citizens on the 
one hand ; and gave rise to new fears on the 
other. The old '‘sinners* 1 were out, and the 
new men therefore would have full scope for 
effecting reforms. Rut would they concentrate 
on the work in hand or would they start 
spitting fire in order to bamboozle the public ? 
The ancient adage about starting a foreign 
war as a method of winning the confidence 
of the people within the country ; has now 
assumed a new look. Political leaders now 
talk of revolutions when they fail to deliver 
the goods that they are expected to produce. 
When we pay for rice wc want rice and not 
firey speeches. When we pay for good roads 
and sound conservancy we want to see well 
repaired clean roads and not large numbers 
of young hooligans on a rampage to bring 
off a revolution. 

ELECTION OF PATIL AND MENON 

The election of Mr. Patil is a great victory 
for the Congress. Mr. Menon renounced 
his allegiance to the Congress and got elected 
on a United Front ticket from West Bengal. 
But do these elections signify anything that 
will have a permanent political value ? 
Mr. Patil is very outspoken in his criticism of 
some leftist thinkers. Bui will he be able to 


give a new and constructive meaning to 
political conservatism ? The Congress party 
is hardly a conservative organisation in 
principle. It has many members, we know, 
who associate secretly or openly with old 
school capitalists and with other persons who 
wish to maintain the old order. The Congress 
nevertheless, cannot be called a conservative 
body for the reason that its declared ideals 
are socialistic and radical. The Congress 
wants a classless society. It desires all people 
to have more or less the same income, same 
opportunities and same rights and privileges. 
It has tried to abolish concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a small group of capitalists. 
Equality has been its motto, no matter what 
certain congressmen might have done 
confrarily to improve their own personal 
positions. In fact Mr. Patil cannot indulge 
in any tirades against socalled revolutionaries 
by condemning their ideological fancies for 
the Congress suffers no less from fads and 
ideosyncracies. 

Mr. Menon may have found the Congress 
too old fashioned after forty years of close 
association with various leaders of that 
political party ; but his revolutionary urges 
will not line! any easier outlet through his new 
found revolutionary playmates of the United 
Front. The reason for this is that the United 
Front is a coalition of many parties which 
constantly try to excel each other in revolu* 
tionary thought and action. None of the 
parties can have, therefore, a steady and 
workable policy. Every day, every hour they 
are all becoming more and more revolu* . 
tionary ; and such a state of ever increasing 
temperature can never permit any work to be 
done. Mr. Menon, no doubt can break j 

records in revolutionary thinking but it cannot 
help him to achieve anything constructive in 
the field of politics. We have not understood 
why Mr. Menon has left his old friends and 
associates and we shall watch with interest 
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his progress in his new role as a star of the 
opposition. We are now beginning to think 
that all talks about socialism, revolution, 
equality and liberty are becoming stale and 
useless due to the failure of our politicians to 
deliver the goods in the spheres of social 
security, employment, education, starMard of 
living, health, public utilities and international 
relations. Our position as free citizens of a 
great country is miserable and full of suffering. 
The position of India in the world is generally 
speaking unenviable, insecure and none too 
good. In such circumstances our politicians 
should talk and act only after very careful 
thinking. 

MORE DIVISIONS OF INDIA 

In India Linguism has caused more 
damage to National integration than politi¬ 
cians would agree to admit. The initial and 
most powerful cause of this disintegration has 
been the attempt to instal Hindi in the place 
of English as a state language. English was 
a foreign language and gave no advantage to 
any group of nationals by its use for state 
purposes. Hindi, on the otherhand, is a 
regional language and that of the most back¬ 
ward areas of India. As soon as Hindi 
speakers learnt that their alleged mother 
tongue would be India’s State language, 
they joyfully accepted this as an admission 
by all Indians that India belonged to Hindi 
Speakers. The question of spreading Hindi 
throughout India brought to the forefront the 
matter of money flowing into “Hindi” 
coffers and the fullest advantage was taken 
by Hindi speakers to make the most of it. 
As a result, Hindi was not taught to any 
non-Hindi speakers to anywhere near the 
extent that the money expenditure suggested. 
The net gain to India was the stimulation of 
'language consciousness everywhere and mass 
inovements all over the place to prove which 
jiutea was whose linguistically, i^ies began to 


be propagated to prove that the minority 
linguistic areas of various states were not 
really what they were linguistically and real 
minorities suffered badly through not know¬ 
ing the languages of the majorities in all 
corners of state territories in India. An Oriya 
was barred from enjoying opportunities in 
one place because of his insufficient know¬ 
ledge of some language or a Bengali suffered 
handicaps for being a Bengali speaker in a 
state which had a different language as its 
official language. 

India was re-sliced up on a linguistic basis 
in many places, the most spectacular ones 
being the creation of Gujrat, Haryana or 
Punjab as separate states. Now there are 
fights to prove that there should be more 
new states to enable speakers of “minority” 
languages to enjoy fuller political freedom. 
Whether political freedom can be increased 
by speaking or writing a particular language 
is a question which one need not try to 
answer. For if language fails to be a curb on 
freedoms one can always find other chains 
and shaklcs to destroy liberty and the enjoy¬ 
ment of political rights. 

If there is similarity in language there is 
always some clashing of interests over some¬ 
thing else. Regional rights can be easily usurped 
by persons corning from other and remoter 
regions. This usually refers to employment, 
trade and business facilities and so forth. On 
analysis one finds that all this noise over 
“rights” is due to the existence of favouri¬ 
tism and specially created privileges for 
particular coteries and classes. Had all 
employment and economic opportunities been 
given purely on a merit basis, there would 
never have been any fights over “loaves and 
fishes”. Immoral and corrupt standards, 
methods and means of distributing economic 
favours are fundamentally wrong and always 
lead to consequences which damage society. 
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The Indian freedom of 1947 was a favour 
granted to the Congress and Muslim League 
by the British. The leaders of those political 
parties thereafter stuck to the principle of 
distributing favours to their associates. This 
led to the formation of various political 
bodies which received the favours. The 
Nation lost heavily right from the inception 
of this grant of independence. The Partition 
of India into two States was the beginning. 
Then followed the Partition of India (Bharat) 
into numerous States. Reorganisation of 
boundaries, setting up of industries, develop¬ 
ment of roads, railways, canals and dams ; 
all followed the basic principle of granting 
favours to particular people. One must 
effect a fundamental change sometime in 
order to cure this very deep seated social 
cancer. 

Opposing One's Own Ideals. 

If one opposes one's own ideals by one’s 
actions the position becomes highly paradoxi¬ 
cal. But that is what happens everywhere 
when excited masses try to remedy what they 
think are social injustices. They think that 
the established order permits exploitation of 
individuals which is a great wrong. They 
therefore loot shops and houses which belong 
to individuals inorder to vent their wrath upon 
an unjust society. This looting is surely an 
act of exploitation of the most blatant type 
and is an example of the remedy being worse 
than the ailment. Excited youngmen who 
desire to establish freedom and liberty often 
destroy the freedom and liberty of the general 
public by setting fire to their transport 
vehicles and by making it impossible for 
anybody to go about freely or follow their 
vocations in an unhindered manner. They 
also prevent the normal flow of life by 
forcing strikes and hartals upon the people. 
Breaking up furniture in examination hails, 


tearing up question papers and upsetting 
arrangements for examinations arc also instan¬ 
ces of destroying freedom and liberty of other 
people. It may be said that those other 
people destroy the freedom and liberty of the 
young people and these destructive activities 
are merely retaliatory. But the young 
people are never attacked with bombs or 
acid bulbs in order to force them to sit for 
examinations or to attend college lectures. 
So, here again the remedy is worse than the 
disease. All fights for freedom, liberty or 
justice in the political, industrial or educatio¬ 
nal fields are directed against persons who 
impose their will upon helpless sufferers. If 
the fighters for freedom impose their will 
upon the public in order to cure alleged 
injustices, they become guilty of the same 
offence that they try to condemn. Violence is 
the worst form of unjust attempt to dominate 
other people. Unprovoked violence therefore 
can never be a just and fair means of establi¬ 
shing liberty and freedom. Those who try to 
effect reforms in society by rowdy behaviour 
should always remember this. 

INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

Individuals everywhere in the world are 
beginning to 'feel more and more the effects 
of restrictions on personal liberties brought 
about by ever increasing rules and regulations, 
fresh enactments, creation of new statutory 
obligations, demands made by departments 
of State and the complicated procedure 
laid down by the controllers of human life 
to enable one to buy, sell, consume, possess, 
travel, reside or to do anything whatever 
in order to exist. Government is becoming 
more elaborate every day and the private 
citizens are being progressively subjected 
to extended forms of restrictions upon their 
freedom of action and conduct. People are 
therefore beginning to think whether they 
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should start a compaign to simplify the 
technique of maintainig order in society. Form 
filling, making returns, filing statements, 
effecting requisitions obtaining permits, 
licences and certificates, and securing every 
commodity that one requires after fulfilling the 
numerous conditions thought out by 
clever civil servants ; make life far too complex 
for anybody’s peace of mind. 

Bureaucratic developments have been the 
root cause of all these formulation of 
procedure, policy and methodology. The 
officials of various governments, whether 
socialistic, conservative or progressive have 
always tried to make themselves indispensable 
and, to achieve this, they have created more 
and more departments, rules and regulations 
and intricacies in the management of the 
state. Non productive employees of the 
states have increased in number in a fantastic 
manner until a vast population live by shar¬ 


ing in the proceeds of taxation and other 
realisations of revenue. Economically this 
has become a burden on the productive 
workers among the population. The 
reduction of the number of government 
employees is an important economic desidera¬ 
tum which is closely linked up with the 
problem of simplification of life in well- 
governed States. Good Government must be 
made simple and free from harassment, 
complications, hurdles and obstacles for the 
tax paying public. All departments, all 
functions and all rules and regulations relating 
to procedure and statutory obligations of the 
people must be reviewed strictly in the light 
of factual gains and advantages created for 
the nation thereby. All incomes earned must 
stand for production effected as far as possible. 
There must be some who do purely adminis¬ 
trative work or perform an essential function. 
But their number must be kept as low as 
possible. 



TRIBUTE TO DR. ZAKIR HUSAIN : FINEST FLOWER OF INDIAN ISLAM 


SURESH RAM 


In the sudden demise of Dr. Zakir Husain, 
India has lost much more than the distin¬ 
guished head of her state. He belongs to the 
category of those good and great men who 
serve mankind quietly through their dedicated 
and scrupulous living and radiate charm and 
warmth around them. He was the finest 
flower of Indian Islam. A devout Muslim, 
he absorbed the best in Hindu religion and 
Indian classical lore and led an exemplary 
life wherein one could meet the confluence of 
Islam and Hinduism. 

AN IDEAL CITIZEN 

India's accession to independence found 
her average citizen marked with a strange 
complex emanating from about six centuries 
of Muslim supremacy and two of British rule. 
If a Hindu, his proud face displayed over- 
consciousness meant to root out the inferi¬ 
ority he sufTercd from for ages and if a Muslim, 
his cheerless look revealed indifference lamen¬ 
ting at the by-gone days of domination and 
superiority. Among those few countrymen of 
ours who felt, both from within and without, 
a sense of real equality with one and all 
and lived it in all truthfulness, Zakir 
Saheb occupies a place all his own. He 
boldly and clearly stood for onc-ness of ail 
humanity, particularly so of those below 
the Indian sky, and never refrained from 
warning, reprimanding those who nursed the 
illusion of being ‘bigger’ or ‘smaller’ than 
others. Naturally, he never enjoyed the 
confidence of those ultra-nationalist Hindus 
who dream of establishing a Hindu Rashtra 
or of those infra-communalist Muslims who 
think of recovering their lost glory by force 

2 


or arms or treat any other country as their 
mother-land. 

When Acharya Vinoba sorted out jewels 
from the Quran and compiled them in the 
form of “Essence of Quran”, some Muslim 
friends did not relish the idea of anybody 
dare selecting portions from their scripture. 
Dr. Zakir Husain hailed it as a welcome 
contribution towards bridging hearts tog :ther. 
Essential unity of all religions, so ea* y to 
talk about and so difficult to live by, found 
its fullest expression in him. He embodied 
in himself the ideal of true Indian citizen¬ 
ship free from all bias and prejudices. 

WITH A HEART OF ROSE 

Dr. Zakir had a passion for roses. He 
devoted considerable time and attention to 
them. Once he developed a new variety of 
rose, named it after his illustrious predecessor. 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, and presented it to 
him. lie took infinite pains to nurse roses. 
What he did not know about rose 

cultivation nobody else in India did. Fond 
of rose, he had a heart of rose. He was 
the centre of attraction in any society or 
gathering and captured people by his 

grace and charm. He had no love or 

fascination for office or authority. Little 
wonder that Power adored' him as her 

own and placed him at the highest 

pedestal in the biggest democracy of the 
globe. He knew no distinctions of caste or 
creed, wealth or povery, race or region, 
and treated all equally alike. As he 

declared on 13th May, 1967, on being 
appointed as the President of India, “The 
whole of Bharat was his home and her 
people were his family.” 
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A GREAT EDUCATIONIST 

Moved by a speech of Gandhiji heard by 
him at Aligarh when he was only 23, 
Zakir Saheb gave up a promising career 
of employment and comfort, revolted against 
the century-old system of education set up 
by the British riders, and founded, together 
with a friend, a new school with a few boys. 
His has now grown into the celebrated 
University of Jamia Milia Islamia (at Okhla 
where he was buried with all honours and 
solemnity on 5th May last) which stands as 
a class apart ftom all centres of learning in 
India. For 22 years, Zakir Saheb presided 
over its destiny as Vice-Chancellor and gave 
it the shape it now has. He was an educa¬ 
tionist with deep insight and rare vision. 
Gandhiji’s vigilant eve could not fail to catch 
this pioneer and he entrusted Zakir Saheb 
with the responsibility of guiding the Nai 
Talim or Basic Education whu h he gave to 


the nation in 1937. This brought Zakir Saheb 
in lime-light and his accomplished chairman¬ 
ship of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh made 
him popular in educational circles. 

Zakir SahelA greatest sorrow was that 
Nai Talim was never given a fair trial in the 
country. Perhaps old age subdued the revolu¬ 
tionary in him and he hesitated to pay such 
price lor it as Could bend the Government 
to adopt it in practice. The old pattern still 
continues and nowhere in the world docs 
education alienate the learned or the educated 
more from the soil or from their own killi and 
kin than it does in India. 1'his continues to be 
free India's greatest curse. In course of time 
when India’s rulers cuiri-planners gather 
imagination and courage to replace this alien 
system by Nai Talim or an indigenous one, 
the name of Dr. Zakir Hussain will be respect¬ 
fully remembered along with that of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 



ANGKOR, THE LOST KINGDOM 

JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


During the centuries the great builders of 
medieval Europe were raising magnificent 
Cathedrals and massive fortresses, the Khtncrs 
were building the incredible stone-forest of 
temples, pagodas and palaces on the other 
side of the world in South-east Asia, which 
remained unexplored till 1861. 

On a January afternoon in 1861, a French 
naturalist, named Henri Mouliot, was hacking 
his way through the almost impenetrable 
jungle of Combodia in quest of rare insects. 
Suddenly he was obstructed in his tracks. 
Before his astonished eyes loomed the outlines 
of a huge stone-structure. Its grey bafflements 
appeared to stretch into infinity, magnificent 
terraces and galleries vaulted upward and five 
towers, shaped like lotus-buds, soared into the 
heavens. Touched by the setting sun, the 
whole grey mass burned fiery red. 

Mouliot plunged about for days, exploring 
not only this great temple which he called 
“a rival to Solomon's” - but also scores of 
other structures, which he found submerged 
in the jungle. Excitedly he recorded his 
conviction that here were “perhaps the 
grandest, the most important and the most 
artistically perfect monuments the past has 
left to us.” 

His estimate was not inflated. He stumbled 
upon the enormous ruins of Angkor, legendary 
capital of the Khmer Empire. The empire 
had once stretched from the South China 
Sea to the Gulf of Siam including ail of 
present-day Cambodia, part of Thailand, 
Laos and Vietnam, and had embraced the 
most brilliant civilisation ever to flourish in 
South east Asia. 


The Khmer came up out of the mists, 
were the marvel and the scourge of 
South-east Asia for six centuries, and then 
vanished abruptly, and mysteriously in 1432, 
leaving little trace of the brilliant opulence 
of their empire, except the two hundred or 
more massive monuments in the Angkor 
Area. These stony testaments are of such 
magnitude and splendour as to dwarf the 
wonders of Egypt, India, Greece and 
Rome. 

Over forty square miles of the Cambo¬ 
dian forest are covered with the ruins of the 
cities and the temples built by the Khmer*. 
Surya Varman II, the greatest Khmer ruler, 
built Angkor Wat to be his own tomb in the 
twelfth century A.D. This gigantic structure, 
whose acorn-shaped towers stand against the 
sky-line, like mountains of stone, marked the 
Zenith of the Khmer civilisation and grandeur. 
It is still a living centre of the Buddhist 
religion, one of the holy places visited by 
pilgrims. Here lights burn before statues of 
the Buddha in a gallery of the temple. 
Frcuva Stark has said of it that “its ultimate 
perfection can stand a bracketing with the 
Parthenon.” This style of building, with 
giant towers encrusted witli sculptures, is said 
to reflect the nostalgia of the Khmers for their 
house in the mountains to the north, 
which they still remembered, after the 
world of the plain lay secure in their 
power. 

In 1907, the then French Government 
began the long and arduous task of releasing 
the lost city from the jungle's grasp, and all 
attempts for archeological restoration 
and permanent preservation have been 
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made. One of the finest achievements 
is the reconstitution of an ancient cause-way, 
120 yards long and bordered by a line of fifty- 
four giant statues on each side, many of which 
had tumbled into a moat. Beneath their arms, 
the giants hold Vasuki, the sacred Hindu 
serpent, the giants and demons pulling on 
the serpent in the mythical Sea of Milk 
making the earth go round. A huge stone- 
lion guards the access to the outer cause¬ 
way, which leads to the temple of Angkor 
Wat. Giant stone faces of the Buddha guard 
one of the five main entrances to the City of 
Angkor Thom. Work is also proceeding on 
one of Angkor’s largest temples, the beautiful 
five-floor high, Baphuon, and on the 900 yard 
gallery of the most famous temple, Angkor 
Wat, whose bas-reliefs are one of the world’s 
marvels. The temple-compound contains 
thousands of square feet of sculpture, illustra¬ 
ting scenes from the legends of the Hindu 
Gods Vishnu and Krishna, together with 
historical events from the life of King Surya 
Varman II. The form of the temple is derived 
from the Ziggurat type of architecture—square 
terraces, meant to be viewed by the Hindu 
Gods flying overhead. The pictures of a 
Garuda—the massenger of Hindu God Vishnu, 
with the beak of an eagle, the body of a man 
and the feet of a lion, and that of an apsara 
(a heavenly dancing girl) with a smiling face, 
are very remarkable. 

From the bas-reliefs, the Khmer inscrip¬ 
tions, and from accounts written by foreign 
visitors, scholars have at least supplied partial 
answers to the conundrums of the lost 
civilisation. The Khmers settled their capital 
around Angkor in the early ninth century 
A. D., and rose rapidly to prominence, 
power and glory. Chinese traders came and 
went, as did religious teachers, merchant- 
princes and adventurers from India. 
Hinduism and Buddhism were preached. The 
Khmers assimilated Hinduism and Buddhism, 


what they could use, and created their culture 
and civilisation on the Indian model. Their 
empire, called Kamboja (Cambodia), lasted 
until the 15th century A. D. and was then 
mysteriously snuffed out. 

But while their regime endured, the kings 
of Khmer were a remarkable breed. To 
build and sustain their affluent capital and 
empire, they went to war periodically, and 
brought back whole nations in chains like the 
Egyptian Pharohs to quarry the rock. 

In the valley of the great river Mekong, 
they tore out the jungle to plant endless fields 
of rice. They laid out a network of paved 
roads, mastered the science of hydraulic 
engineering, and established a water system 
even more incredible than their temples. 
Digging dikes and canals on the flood 
plains that stretch in all directions from 
the Tonla Sap, a natural lake, they threaded 
the country with a spider’s web of reservoirs 
and canals, some of them forty miles long, 
that provided perpetual irrigation for their 
fields. 

To suppress their enemies and extend 
their empire, the monarchs of Khmer trained 
two lakh elephants as steeds of battle, created 
machines to hurl arrows, maintained navies 
of arrow-proof canoes, and commanded huge 
armies. When they waged war, states one 
incription, ‘the dust of their armies did blot 
out the sun’. 

Despite the drain of many wars, the 
Khmers brought into being a society 
luxurious beyond measure. Only the slaves 
suffered, they were many and cheap. A 
Chinese visitor reported that ‘only the poor 
have no servants at all*. “Beguiled by rice 
easy to gain, women easy to find, houses easy 
to manage, commerce easy to direct’* he 
stayed on for eleven months to enjoy the 
abundant life. 
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Perhaps it was this easy life that was the 
Khmers' undoing, leaving them open to 
conquest by new and vigorous peoples. In 
1431, the Siamese, the former vassals of the 
Khmers, swept into Angkor pillaging the 
capital. Though the Khmers rallied to evict 
the Siamese, a year later—suddenly inexpica- 
bly—the Khmers disappeared from the great 
city never to return. 

Some authorities believe that the people, 
fatigued with war, were convinced that 
Angkor, so close to the territory of the 


rampaging Siamese, was indefensible. Others 
assert that a devastating plague made an end 
of them. Still others maintain that it was a 
result of the slaves, who raised their standard 
of revolt to slaughter their masters, plundered 
Angkor riches, and quit for over the hated 
scene of their bondage. 


The real solution to the fate of the Khmers' 
great civilisation may hardly be known 
in its proper perspective without further 
elaborate research. 


BOUGAINVILLAEA 

H. M. KANDHARI 

Red and green against my house-wall 
it grows 

a gift of heaven on earth 
with flow of time 
gets bigger and denser 
more rigid more green 

A throbbing body 
its long entwined branches 
Kiss each other make love 
carry the sap 

through every root and branch 

Thorny plant 
you are like us 
colour of fire in summer 
sad and naked in autumn 
death-sought in winter 
eternally tied 

to the cycle of birth and death. 



"OUR MUSIC, ITS PURPOSE, PERFORMANCE & POPULARISATION” 

Y. MAHALE 


Each form of art represents a medium of 
communication and has been, since the 
dawn of history, an integral part of social and 
religious life of man. Artistic expression has 
taken different forms in different climes and 
at different times. But the basic impulse that 
inspires an artiste to create is the same 
everywhere, an instinctive effort to expres 
the emotional urgrs of the human soul. 
When wc want to reach somewhere, we 
walk or travel , when wc want to convey 
something to others, we talk, but when 
we have no such purpose to gain, but only 
to express our soul’s joy, we sing. The concept 
of music is always an experience of joy 
(Ananda) and has passed through three 
stages, the origin, adolescence and maturity. 
Once the concept reaches its final form, it 
becomes a dynamic force and is able to 
germinate new ideas and fresh avenues of 
musical thoughts. The transcendental value of 
music lies in its infinite power to spiritua¬ 
lise the human mind. The combination of 
various sweet notes with the beauty of 
rhythm is fit to compose the most distracted 
mind and make it tranquil for expression of 
love and prayer. It links us to the Divine and 
lifts us to the regions of infinite bliss. It is the 
soul of joy and solace of sorrow. The 
beautiful enchanting words which Tennyson 
sings apply to the power of music. 
‘There is sweet music here that softer falls 
than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
or night dews on still waters, between walls 
of shadowy granite in a gleaming pass ; music 
that gentilier on the spirit lies than tired 
eyelids upon tired eyes ; music that brings 
sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. ” 

The essence of Indian civilisation and 
culture embodies a spirit of assimilation, 


adoption and creation with its roots in the 
past. Nowhere is this more clearly manifest 
than in the field of music. The range and 
profundity of Indian music, is as unequalled as 
its integration of vocal and instrumental music. 
The form of Indian music or its basic idea 
is the Raga. The structure of a Raga is based 
on the composition of musical notes in succes¬ 
sion to one another which attracts interest 
or pleases the human mind. In fact the 
delightfulness has been considered the supreme 
essential characteristic of Raga. The capability 
of delightfulness and the capability of aesthetic 
emotion are the two essential qualities of 
our Ragas. The emotional tenor of a raga 
is determined by its notes. But this tenor is 
of a gross nature only ; because the individual 
notes have no significance in Indian music, 
except that they are, as it were, valuable 
jewels or grains or pearls awaiting some great 
artiste’s hand to be woven into a garland, to 
be fixed up in a beautiful ornament. The 
arrangement of the notes in the raga should 
not only be regular and musical, but should 
also be so artistic that each preceding combi- 
narion should be a background to the 
subsequent combination. Every note stands 
in relation with its preceding and subsequent 
notes in an artistically planned scheme as it 
were, and takes its due place in the cadence. 
Thus our ragas, which are coherent combina¬ 
tion of notes, are the distinguishing and 
fascinating features of our music and have 
themselves an intrinsic, sentimental and 
aesthetic value which have produced miracles 
in the history of music. 

Music offers infinite freedom to the fancy 
of an artiste and especially, Indian music is 
essentially individualistic in its conception and 
execution. The subjective element of intuition 
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that embodies all creative art is supreme in 
music. It is an art which sometimes predomi¬ 
nates over the science of music, so much so 
that flaws in the science of music, ate 
overlooked if the musical value of the 
performance is indisputable. But it does not 
mean that this freedom is unfettered or 
absolute, for music must necessarily discharge 
its higher function as an art and at the same 
time, must obey certain laws. A good number 
of our musicians do not seem to be aware 
of the fact that ragas have positive relation¬ 
ship with “Ranjakta”. The violent and 
spasmodic physical movements either of 
face or body on the part of the musician 
create a tendency of ruffling the tranquil 
atmosphere of the audience. The embellish¬ 
ments such as ‘Meenda*, ‘Gamak’; ‘Tan’, 
‘Khataka’ etc. arc used indiscriminately 
which, when used at the right places, would 
unfold the innate emotion of the ragas. 
The superfluous use of embellishments and 
extravagant flourishes of tans have come to 
be regarded as essentials of classical music, 
nowadays. Where, then, is room for 
Ranjakta ? Moreover, the poetic content 
of the song is often incomplete and incon¬ 
sistent with the emotion of the Raga in 
which the song (cheez) is sung. No doubt 
such a performance does produce rasa, 
but it is cither Raudra (furious), Bhayanak 
(Terror), or Hasya (Laughter) and the result 
is, it docs not convey the true message of 
music to the listeners. The real music falls 
into oblivion in such a performance. The 
rendering should not inflict a boisterous 
exhibition of vocal acrobatics on the audience. 
One does not have to fight a duel with a 
Raga or treat it with a wrestler's vanity 
and pride. One has to display a raga with 
a lover's passion and then only a musician can 
tell the story of love and grief, of joy and 
separation, of laughter and tears which will 
enable the listeners to know the secrets of a 
raga, because music is a relative phenome¬ 
non. The art of music is subjective and 
personal while its science is objective and 
factual. The science of music exists to 
fulfill the art of music. It owes its origin to 
certain practical considerations arising out of 
real life. Thus it is a science as a matter 
of necessity and an art by choice. 


Everyone knows nowadays the several 
factors whtch conspire against the popula¬ 
risation ofRagdari Sangeet. The democra- 
tisation of the art of music is inevitable. 
The patronage has shifted from few to 
many. An average musician has to look 
for his support to the people at large. On 
one hand he desires to be loyal to the tra¬ 
ditions of his art but has to pander to the 
wishes of the people on the other. This leads 
to a scries of compromises not always con¬ 
ducive to keeping high standards in music, 
because if one asks a question, can the 
public claim to have the vision and inner 
equipment, that power of grasping the sub- 
leties of our musical system, the answer 
cannot be unanimous. However intense and 
sincere the desire of the public for encou¬ 
raging music, the moment the standard of 
high class music is left entirely to the choice 
of the people, the art is bound to deteriorate. 
It is, therefore, a positive necessity that every 
member of a cultured society should have 
liis or her aesthetic sense developed, for 
although they cannot express themselves 
through music, they can at least appreciate 
and be pleased by the superb music of those 
who are gifted with it. If the sense of 
appreciation is cultivated, then only the art 
can prosper. But the condescending attitude 
that is adopted towards the music and the 
musicians by many of our socalled fashionable 
men and women today has retarded the 
popularisation of this valuable art. While 
they thrill to the names of western musicians 
and even to the jazzy rhythms in the hothou¬ 
ses of western ballroom art in this country, 
they proudly deny any knowledge of the 
great artists of our country, and feel bored 
to tears at the very mention of Indian 
Classical Music. This is a perverted sense of 
values. There has, no doubt, been a sort of 
awakening of interest in classical music in 
India recently; but it has been mostly of a 
simmering dilettante type. Perhaps it is just 
a passing fashion of the day to affect an 
interest in fine arts. So music-lovers and 
those who are interested in keeping our 
music alive and unimpaired owe a duty to 
meet this problem and develop this art by 
substantially potronising, appreciating and 
encouraging its various branches. 




GHALIB AND THE PRESS 


B. M. SANKHDHER 


Despire the great work done by 
Ghalib as a poet and a writer it is strange 
that the press during his period did not 
do ample justice to him. It is difficult to 
come across his literary contributions or 
information about him in the contemporary 
newspapers. Even a critical evaluation of 
his life and works in the columns of the 
English and vernacular newspapers is rare. 
This fact becomes all the more painful 
in view of Ghalib's literary genius, the large 
number of Persian, Urdu, English, Hindi, 
and other Indian Languages newspapers 
which were published in this country, and 
finally, his stay at some of the most 
prominent journalistic centres of the 
time viz. Calcutta, Agra, Delhi, and 
Banaras. It is well known that the contri¬ 
butions of a large number of European and 
Indian poets and writers, such as Emma 
Roberts, Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, Kasi 
Prasad Ghosh, and Ishwarchandra Gupta 
were published by the press in India towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century. But 
somehow or the other the literary accomplish¬ 
ments of Ghalib could not draw the 
indulgence which they deserved. He wrote 
brilliant ecomiums and other verses in praise 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, Lord Auckland, 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord Elgin, H. T. 
Prinsep, and Queen Victoria. Many other 
British Indian administrators and institutions 
received his commendation and acclaim. 
Calcutta, the seat of British Government in 
India, received his poetic indulgence and for 
Banaras, he chose an epithet, “the Mecca of 
Indio”. These sentiments, it Is obvious could 
aptly find a place in the English and other 
Indian newspapers. His poetry, corres¬ 
pondence with the Government, and his 
letters to his friends and relations etc. could 


easily draw the popular attention for their 
literary style and philosophical content had 
they deserved the dignity of print during 
those times. But it is singularly unfortunate 
that Ghalib’s ideas could never find a 
spontaneous channel in the press during his 
life time. Ghalib was also not unaware of 
this cruel reality for he once burst out: 
“My poetry will win the world's acclaim when I am 
gone/* 

It is simply incontrovertible that had Ghalib 
been able to express his thoughts through 
the printed word and the Indian intelli¬ 
gentsia brought in touch with the profundity 
and richness of his intellectual attainments 
during his life, the movements for Indian 
regeneration and reform would have received 
an unprecedented momentum. Like those 
of Rammohun Roy, Dwarkanath Tagore and 
H.V.L. Derozio, the ideas of Ghalib were 
capable of bringing about a great transforma¬ 
tion in the socio-cultural life of the people 
and bringing them together in bonds 
of friendship and fellow feeling* For 
Ghalib said : 

“My creed Is oneness, my belief abandonment of 

rituals ; 

Let all communities dissolve and constitute a 

single faith” 

Besides his broadness of ideas, his bold 
frankness had a popular appeal particularly 
at a time when even the tallest among the 
Indian administrators and leaders maintained 
a wide cleavage between public and private 
morality. He wrote: 

1 have man's nature, I am born of man 

And proud that 1 commit the sins I can... 

My worship of vine HI n 9 ver abandon 

In stormy whirlpools I shall always dive. 



GHALIB AND THE PRESS 
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On his own part Ghalib was not 
indifferent towards the press. On the 
contrary he demonstrated from time to time 
his interest in this popular institution. In 
1835, Ghalib composed a panegyric on 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. Forwarding it to the 
Secretary, to Government, on December 7, 
1835, Ghalib requested that the same be 
recited in the Government House on the 
X-mas and published in the Persian 
newspapers. It is not known whether the 
Government conceded to his request, but the 
letter which Metcalfe wrote to Ghalib 
towards the end of 1836 was published by the 
Jem / Jahan Numa on November 23, 1836. In 
1857, the SlraJ ul Akhbar published a rather 
brief account of Ghalib’s splendid poetic 
performance in the Court of Bahadur Shah, 
the Mughal King. Ghalib recited certain 
poems during the month of March 1857 in 
the Mughal Court which were appreciated 
even by the King. But this and a few other 
such references to Ghalib in the con¬ 
temporary newspapers were far beyond the 
generous recognition and applause which his 
endeavours deserved. 

That Ghalib remained in constant touch 
with the newspapers is proved by the large 


« number of references which can be easily 
traced in his correspondence with friend* 
and admirers. On November 20, 1862, in a 
letter to Mir Mehdi Majrooh, he wrote : 
“In Oudh Akhbar saw the news of the King's 
death. Could not confirm it...” And 
similarly on August 25, 1862, two year* 
before his death, he felt the inadequacy of 
information about himself with the preas, 
when he wrote to Mian Dad Khan Saiyyah : 
“I am a guest In the world for a few more days. 
What do' newspapers know about my actual 
condition L..Poems for correction and letters 
continue to pour In and 1 feel ashamed and 
miserable . / am old, an Invalid, completely deaf 
and half blind, bedridden ” 

The most interesting article which win 
attempted in the early nineteenth century 
Indian press was a comparative study of 
Ghalib as a poet, published by the Aina t 
Slkandar on January 12, 1835. The author 
paid his highest compliments to the Persian 
poet and compared him with some of the’ 
most distinguished Persian poets such ft* 
Khaqani, Sadi, and Naziri. The newspaper 
also published a poem composed by Ghalify 
on the eve of the marriage of Nasiraldfy 
Haydar, the King of Oudh. * 



THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL TENSION 

S. K. RAY 


The World' 1 is confronted with the need 
for a newand more effective approach to 
problem of easing the ever increasing political 
'tension in every country. There is every¬ 
where increasing bitterness, restiveness, law- 
iegroeas and destructiveness. 

^ Political difficulties arise mainly from 
certain contrasts and contradictions in the 
nature of man himself. There are conflicts 
£nd contrasts between : 
i' (i) the reverence for tradition and the 
urge for progress ; 

(ii) the common good and vested or 
sectional interests ; 


(iii) the tough or primitive virtues such 
M courage, strength, energy and the gentle 
virtues such as kindness, tolerance etc ; 
f (iv) the needs of the present and those of 
$he future. 


t • 

> There may be other factors, e. g. tension 
between social base and political superstrnc- 
KM a* the economic and social relationships 
pf'ft society evolve and outgrow a system of 
political authority and doctrine or a feeling 
>f frustration among sections of the people 

h ** 0 

(a) low wages or a low standard of 


* (b) an antiquated system of education, 

\ i • 

f (o) rigid censorship and lack of oppor- 
noitiee for effeotive participation in the 


)*W%Hfe. 


Some cases reveal vicious factors like 
regionalism, communalism, racism, linguistic 
parochialism etc. 

But whatever may be the causes of 
tension and conflict, the situation in every 
country is some time aggravated by outside 
hostile influences, and always by the ma- 
noevres of petty professional politicians, 
agitators and unscrupulous men seeking 
power or riches. Among the groups of their 
actual or potential converts are the poor, 
the permanent misfits in society, the outcasts, 
adolescent youths, the ambitious, the inordi¬ 
nately selfish, the bored and the criminals. 
And the .so-called revolutionary or mass 
movement is kindled and fanned by an 
extravagant hope—whether it be the hope of 
“heaven on earth/ 1 of power, of position, of 
plunder or of fabulous achievement. 

Political agitation achieves its zenith 
in taking the shape of truly Oandhisn 
8atyagraha but reaches its nadir in inciting 
subversion. The general pattern for sub¬ 
version is a combination of coeroion and 
persuasion. Initially the emphasis is on 
persuasion. While persuasion is the velvet 
glove, coercion or force is the Iron flit 

inside. The purpose of terrorism is to demo* 

• 

ralize and Intimidate the population and 
thereby to create an intelligence and 
psychological gap between the people and. 
the administrations. Fake propaganda, 

i i 

Indoctrination, the creation of mass hysteria. 
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the use of mob Psvchologly and masi move¬ 
ments, infiltration, the formation of combina¬ 
tions with other parties bat under the leader* 
ship of the main subversive party, guerrilla 
warfare approach and building a “people's 
army” etc are some of the steps in x the overall 
strategy for subversion. 'Tasks' vary and 
taotics change, but the prime purpose of 
saboteurs is to propel themselves into promi¬ 
nence and power by igniting and exploding 
whatever explosive matter is found in the 
social, economic and political field. They 
want fear, alarm, passion, anger, aud as much 
tremult and intellectual muddle as they can 
produce. 

Geoeraly speaking there are three 
categories of mass movements. First, there are 
campaigns that) involve some form of 
“straggle” against certain classes or groups 
of people (e.g. against landlords, employers 
etc'. Second, there are campaigns against 
certain social systems or practices (e.g. 
“liberation” of peasants, workers, women, 
youth etc). 

Third, there are campaigns against 
certain ideologies. Toe campaigns involve 
oadres in political, economic, military, cu- 
tural and educational work. 


In general there are four stages in a 
campaign or movement which form an 
operational pattern something as follow*: 


1. Attention-getting 
The objective to be, achieved at this stage 
is to get masses or the targets of a movement 
acquainted with the campaign. Those who 
are mobilized for the Campaign most under¬ 
stand the necessity of oarrying out the 
campaign-—the "enemies,” the "problems" and 


the “emwjBfttrt ttettTogfeg" to be eJimin«*ed, 



the outcome or gains to be expected from 
the campaign. 

2. Ideological preparation 

Of the main tasks, first Is the study of 

V 

policies. This means studying the Party*1 
directives, announcements, important sp4a* 
ohes, news.paper editorial etc. Propaganda 
sts who lead study groups for the purpose 
of indoctrination are armed with direotiv&l 

1 i 

from higher authorities and with special pam- 
■ * $ * 

phlets, hand books etc. All this iq used tC 

intensify the hatred of the masses ag»t 

the “enemies” (either persons or Bystems) 

defined by the Party. 

3. Action-taking t/ ^ 

This is usually the climax of the 
movement when the hatred of the mafiftiji 
reaches its height and a state of mass -hyj^ 
teria is created, aetual struggles and 
armed violence begin to take place. 

4. Reviewing the Campaign 

The ra*jor tasks at the closing stage 
campaign are generally to study 
remaining “enemies” or problems, the a 
priatenesB or correctness of the po 
concerning the campaign etc. 

These are the subtle techniques of inti 
llectual, social, . eoonomic and polity 
penetration and subversion. y',^ 

Such subversive movements, unless baVtp 
in time or transformed into constructive^ 
creative ones, may overthrow evsry existing 
government, regime, economic system, re" 
and philosophy and bring the whole wtir: 
all human thought, aspiration, aotioa iujjt 
organization—under their absolute control,^ 

Thera is however, no magioal forxmjft 
that can resolve the,ooatreats and cq$t 
fliots of political life. Man's task is to seek a 


At 

yk 
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ever more just proportion between the 

r 

conflicting virtues and loyalties out of which 
his personality is made. The successful 
find peaceful practice of politics depends on 
the holding of a proper balanoe between 
different qualities of mind—between tradi¬ 
tional reverence and scientific curiosity, 
narrower and wider loyalties, toughness and 
gentleness, practicality and vision. There is 
need for continuity and stability. There is 
necessity for change. When Government 
does not change rapidly enough, society is 
strained and tormented with 'problems’; 
the slum problem of to-day ii the penalty 
for not creating a public department to deal 
with honslng as soon as it was needed. With 
the invention of rockets and hydrogen bombs, 
the problem of arranging the world’s politics 
so as to prevent War has become infinitely 
more pressing than ever before. Change 
will come, but a civilization is doomed if it 
falls to rediscover and reaffirm certain 
universal moral, spiritual and human values. 
Change can come peaceably if legitimate 
criticism of the Government is allowed and if 
there are opportunities for all competent 
persons to take part in the Government or 
the public life of the country. 

The Roman Empire in the first century 
fl.C. nearly destroyed itself by trying to 
fault itself to a group of wealthy families, 
the English governing class showed more 
rtiUngness to dmit new men to its ranks 
ban did the old aristocrats of France and 
Russia. Therefore a key to the solution of 
tome of the world’s troubles would seem to 
U in President! de Gaulle’s conception of 
| Society of participation.” The root cause 
| the recent trouble in France—and else- 
jrb«w—has been the absence of a feeling 


among sections of the people that they are 
partners in Government, The demand for 
participation is by no means confined to 
France and has spread even to communist 
states, as shown by recent developments in 
Eastern Europe. In de Gaulle’s new 
society workers, technicians and labourers 
would participate in making decisions and 
jointly share the profits; and students, 
teachers and parents would join hands in 
reforming the educational system. But those 
who demand such participation must clearly 
understand its limitation. As de Gaulle has 
declared, ‘ To deliberate is the role of 
several. But to act is the role of one. That 
will be true in the proposed participation 
as it is true everywhere and in all 
domains.” The sort of society visualized by 
President de Gaulle will conform broadly 
to Mahatmi Gandhi’s conception of a 
cooperative State and provide a possible 
solution for some of the world’s difficulties. 
What is important, however, is not that the 
people should actually participate in the 
Government—that is physically impossible— 
but that they should have a sense of parti¬ 
cipation in publie life, or of contribution 
to the dscision-making process. As the 
President-elect of the U. 8. A. Richard 
Nixon said, "only if we have an adminis¬ 
tration broadly enough based philosophically 
to ensure a true ferment of ideas and to 
invite an interplay of the best minds* **can 
we be sure of getting the best and most 
ideas.” 

Participation in arriving at decisions can 
be effective only when the general level 
of knowledge and the standard of values are 
effectively raised. Among the people as a 
whole there must be, first, a sense of Mr*.; 
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ness—a willingness to hear conflicting 
arguments and to judge between them as 
fairlj and sensibly as one's knowledge 
permits. Second, there must be desire to 
increase one's knowledge as far as time and 
mental capacity allow. Third, there must 
be that degree of intellectual honesty which 
enables a man to believe, not what he wishes 
to believe, but what on the available evi¬ 
dence, appears to be true. The major 
political problems are now of so vital a 
nature that viewed in their contemporary 
context they excite emotions which sweep 
aside objective opinions. It is both the 
privilege and the burden of a good citizen 
to attempt an objeotive analysis of events 
without thereby becoming indiflerent or 
cynical. This is a difficult task, but not 
impossible. It means, above all the capa¬ 
city of keeping one's mind clear of muddled 
emotions without losing one's sense of values. 
The challenge to this kind of approaoh is 
indeed grave, and it comes from without 
as well as from within. Thsre is often the 
deliberate perversions of truth and facta for 
the sake of strategy, expediency, sinister 
objectives. So it is the supreme challenge 
to modern society that it must preserve the 
quality of objectivity and detachment with¬ 
out thereby becoming incapable of timely, 
wise action. In his book, Human Society 
In Ethics And Politios, Bertrand RubbcII 
shows how by setting our actual problems 
in he large impersonal framework of ethics 
they can be viewed with less heat and less 
fanaticism. Only a process of rational 
education on right psychological and moral 
lines can act as a deterrent to the prevailing 
emotional imbalance and the alarming dec- 
line of a healthy, political life. Some one 


aaid: Politics is perhaps the ooly profession 
for which no preparation is thought necessary.. 
But as shown above, even ordinary voters 
should have a certain degree of political 
sense, just as it would be good for everyone 
to have an elementary knowledge, of 
hygiene ; but just as we expect a doctor to go 
beyond this elementary knowledge, so we 
shall make further demands on the politi¬ 
cian. His basic credentials must be in 
order. This involves the acquisition and 
cultivation of the essential qualities which 
make up public spirit—honesty, integrity, 
industry, keen consciousness of his acts, 
readiness to place the public good before 
his personal ambition, sound judgment and 
tolerance—the capacity to think of others. 
He needs a well-developed sense of the 
world about him, a well-grounded instinct 
about human reactions. The politician 

bears a great social responsibility and hfa 
failure to meet this responsibility creates 
numerous problems. 

While the causes of political tension and 
conflict are many, the most important 
among them is probably the contrast 
between the common good and what . 
are called “vested interests.” A Privileged 
class prefers the lion'a share of a small cake 
to a reasona ble share of a large cake. Nov 
is this phenomenon confined to the field of ' 
class conflict. A whole group of people, 
rich and poor, whose livelihood or interest is 
connected with a particular industry will * 
resist any change which threatens that : 
industry’s importance. 

The Luddite rioters broke machines in 
defence of the vested interest of the hand* 
worker; Labour Unions which oppose the 
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• use of computers and Chambers of Commerce 
which resist an alteration in the tax system 
are champions of vetted interests. The real 
, fault in such oases is a defect of imigination. 
' The person concerned believes that his 
( interest is the public interest and cannot 
perceive that a change which reduces his 

,i 

'►relative importance in the short run will give 
to him and to others au absolute increase in 
' prosperity and opportunity in the long run. 

Then there is the conflict between the 
needs of the present aud those of the future. 
A nation in dire need of houses will be 
. tempted to build as fast at it can with little 
regard to the wider considerations of town 
and country planning. Little thought has, 
Indeed been given to the question, "How 
far ahead ought we to look f’ It would 
clearly be folly to give no thought to the 
results, in five or ten years' time, of?; our 
present policies, but we cannot reasonably be 
expected to frame our aotions for the benefit 
of our descendants five centuriei hence. 

In the next place we have to notice that 
civilisation and progress demand from man* 
►kind two contrasting and opposed kinds, of 

r/p '• 

Virtue. There are the tough or primitive 
:Virtues such as courage, I energy, endurance 
and discipline. 

Without these men would not have survi¬ 
ved his prehistoric struggles with cold, 
hunger aud wild beasts; nor, in more recent 
times would he, have achieved such feats as 
{he conquest of'the‘air and the ; space. There 
are also the gentle virtues such as kindness, 
tolerance and the power to appreciate beauty, 
without which life would be stripped of 


absence of the other. The tough virtues, 
by themselves, degenerate Into the purpose-' 
less ferocity of which Nazism was so 
striking an example. Yet without them no 
community, however gracious aud kindly, 
can make the technical or scientific progress 
which removes poverty, can oope with 
natural disasters or save itself from annihila¬ 
tion by more ferocious neighbours. In most 
individuals one or other of these groups of 
virtues predominates aud it is not easy for 
those of one type to appreciate the attitude, 
and the value to the community, of the 
other. The community, which needs the 
services of them all, muat try to devise a 
system of education which will help eaoh 
type to judge the others at their true worth. 
It is, perhaps, because the ancient Greeks 
had so clear a perception of this need that 
they were able to lay the foundation stones 

of modern civilisation. A difficult but 

* 

imperative task is to help aud encourage men 
aud women to turn their fierce and comba¬ 
tive instincts against ignorance, poverty, 
and the other enemies of mankind. 

The most difficult problem arises from 
the present drift to large-scale lawless¬ 
ness, organised violence and crime, arson, loo¬ 
ting, rioting, sabotage and subversion. And 
the most distressing fact is the complacency 
that prevails; the softness, the laxity, the 
leniency, the lack of determination and 
decisiveness to deal with the problem. 
Thera is already abundant evidence to show 
that leniency only encourages the law-brea¬ 
kers to be ‘more reckless. If they are so 
brazen and reckless, it is. largely because 
they thick they can easily get away with 


happiness and dignity. Neither of these any kind of organised orime. The suouer 
groups of virtues oan retain Its savour in the euoh notion* can be dispelled, the bett#|^for' 
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8,1 concerned. Both state and society should m4alare , constitute one aspeot of the problem, 
stand firm against gross lawlessness. Public The other „ p8Ct) the pogitiva approaCh 

men, the Press and the general public should involve9 a,, inItUtion and implementation 

rise in unanimous condemnation of all cri- of #ggential chaQKeg in tbe 80cio . eoonomio 

miual acts. Youthful enthusiasm may be gygtem whioh can preveot the breeding o{ 

appreciated. Youthful excesses may be cr ; minalii and the creatioa of more opporta . 

condoned but delinquency must be condemn- ... t . . 

n J wties for the people—for participation, in 

ed. A radical distinction must be made , he pubHc )if0j and £or oontribntion to 
between shouting and looting, between d e cision _ mftking prooeaa , „ f at , 8 prac ti. 

demonstration and arson, and so on. Steps cable> 0 ne way to or8at( sucJl Opportunt 

should be taken in conformity with this tigg j, to adopt aod gradual)y extend (he 

distinction. It follows that so far as indie- princ i p ] e of rotatioB in 8nitabIe publf „ 

table offence 1 or illegal, criminal acts are offices. 

concerned, the law must take its course. A11 tengion8) r0f , ionil , and international. 
Young first offenders may, however, be sent wou)d dJmini8h on , y if W0 c0 , ]ld bav0 gom0 

to a Borstal institution. All categories of degree of agreed consensus on some funds* 

“Senas” (Private armies) must be banned. , nentfel valueg to wbicb we conld appeal ia 

The Wars of the Ro.es are a striking example times of crisis. The promotion of th« 

from history of the evils of private armies. Universal Declaration of Human Right# 

In 1984 Austria was plunged into civil depends on a minimum of common standards 

War, partly by the failure of its Govern- and values, not presently existing. It is also 

moot, to prevent political parties from reorui- essential to evolve a universal code of human 

ting armies. The preventive or corrective duties or responsibilities. 


Party Strife in India 

Among the so-called political pHirties in India that show any activity in 
the positive direction to-day, there are two, called the Moderate and the Extreme 
party. There are broad lines of cleavage beetween the two parties as we under¬ 
stand them ; for there are sub-sections among both Moderates and Extremists. 

We have been deeply pained to observe the unseemly quarrels between 
the two parties in various places in India...... 

•••We do wish every individual 4nd every party would give up mutual 
regr^muation and do some positive work. 

—The Modern Review , Jan., 1908 
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P. M.DUBA8HI 


The one area of public administration 
which at once comes to mind as leading 
itself naturally and inevitably to the 
application of the principles and techniques 
of scientific management is of course 
the administration of public enter prises. 

Following independence and porsuant 
to the Industrial policy resolutions 
of 1948 and 1956, the number and 
scope of publio sector undertakings 
so rapidly increased especially since the 
Second Plan that it could almost be termed 
a hot house growth. As Shri G. L. Mehta 
notes in his recent foundation day lectures 
at Administrative Staff College, 16 the volume 
of Investment in Public Sector amounted 
to nearly Rs. 3000 crores in March 1967, 
compared to only Rs. 30 crore in 1951 
and Rs. 300 crores ten years ago. The 
management of some of these giant public 
sector undertakings of a pioneering nature, 
demanding a highly sophisticated technology 
and organisation and a massive dose of 
Investment was far beyond the reservoir of 
managerial experience and talent of the 
country. But a conscious and comprehensive 
effort for development of managerial talent 
through selection and training of personnel 
did not receive the attention due to it with 

I*. 'Management in Indian indui trial enterprises’, 
- Administrative Staff College, Dec. 1967 


the result that soon a yawniog 'management 
gap' in public sector undertakings appeared, 
dramatically displayed only by 1% net profit 
on an investment of Rs. 3000 crores. The 
glaring deficiencies in the management of 

public sector enterprises in our country have 
been a matter of worry. Recently the 
committee on public undertakings of the 
Parliament passed severe strictures on many 
public undertakings. 17 

The public undertakings committee 
attributed this mess to inefficient top manage¬ 
ment, wrong personnel, unrealistic purchases 
of stock and equipment, idle capacity of 
plant, machinery and men. The publio under¬ 
takings committee passed similar strictures 
on the management performance of Heavy 
Engineering Corporation, Ranchi 19 . From 
the very initial stage Heavy Engineering 
Corporation’s planning has been clumsy and 
haphazard- Delay in construction stage 
increased capital cost from Ri. 100 or. to 
Rs. 230 cr. The period of gestation lengthe¬ 
ned from 6 to 12 years. 

Another major public sector enterprise, 
Henvy Electrical Plant hac also suffered from 
similar managerinl lapses with the result 
that few orders and losses have beset 

17. Reported in'Economic Tima 1 —April, IS, 1968 
lfl. “HSQ in bad way" Economic Timm, April 29. 
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the concern. 1 * The Company did not have 
sufficient orders to keep it going throughout 
the year and a large part of the capacity 
remained unutilised forcing the concern to 

undertake manufacturing small electrical 

■ 

goods like refrigerators, small motors and 
pumps and automatic voltage regulators. It is 
estimated that the company would continue 
to run into losses till 1970 when its cumu¬ 
lative losses would amount to Rs. 70 
crores. The largest of all the public sector 
undertakings is of course, the Hindustan 
Steel. Ot the 214 government companies 
with paid up share capital of Rs. 1241 
crores as on March 31, 19(56, this concern 
alone had a paid up share capital of Rs. 528 
crores and its sales raoked 120th fortunes 
list of 200 non-US largest industrial corpo 
rations. And yet what was its performance ? 
Manpower surplus, huge overtime bills, theft 
aud poor inventory control bedevil Hindus- 

Cfi.. -1 Tijlo 


In the field of personnel management it is 
as much true of public undertakings 
as of private enterprises that the standard of 
performance depends ou quality and effec¬ 
tiveness of management. Noting the depen¬ 
dence of the public .enterprises on 
deputationists the Administrative Reforms 
Commission has, recommended . develop¬ 
ment of managerial resouuces from 
within the public Sector, starting 
from the appointments to the Board of 
Directors down - to the positions of Junior 
Manager#. In order to enable recruitment 
of the best available talents for manning 
ko P positions |n public undertakings, they 


tyrr 


l' Reported in Economic Tima, April 1969 

Rcppwrd in Economic Jftjia, April .16, 1968* 

' -V'":.'* * L* '.-v. . 
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hare recommended that salaries and condi¬ 
tions of service attached to the posts are 

. , - 

adequate and attractive. Also the channel# 
of promotion should be quick enough tp 

v ■yt_ 

enable competent persons with initiative to/ 
advance with rapid speed and weeding oqfc 
of those unwanted. There should be regular 
career development schemes in public 
undertakings. It is only when that all 
these modern management practices are 
adopted that the public undertakings would 
be in a position to secure proper men who 
are required in large numbers as specialists 
in fields like applied Economics, Market re¬ 
search, Operational research, Cost accounting/ 
Material management, Personnel management, 
Work study, Productivity and Secretariat. . 
services. There should be proper man¬ 
power organisation and training on a regular 

i 

kadi a i 

In the field of Industrial Relations 
while recommending an enlightening policy 
in labour matters and acting as a sodme] 
employer, the personnel policies of public 
undertakings should develop skills and 
capabilities of workers and improve their 
prospects aud standard of living. At the 
same time it is necessary to check the 
proliferation of multiplicity of unions with 
rivalries amongst them and develop healthy^ 
Trade Union Movement To secure good; 

- ■* r* 

communication between labour and manage* 
meat they have recommended Joint Consul", 
tative Machinery in the form of Work . 
Committees whose meetings could be used 1 
to inform the workers of the management;- 
plans and difficulties. * They have also ' 
recommended steps for introducing effective 
incentive schemes for the employees of 
public undertakings, linking the earning# of, ~ 
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Workers to their productivity and 
performance. 

As regards audit and appraisal they 
. have recommended that it should go beyond 
regularity audit and undertake efficiency 
audit, so as to find out whether technical 
estimates are adhered to, wasteful expen¬ 
ditures avoided as also delays due to 
inefficient handling, planning, coordination. 

Thus almost all the techniques of scien¬ 
tific management like budgeting, reviewing, 
reporting, controlling, delegating, supervising 
—find useful application in the management 
of public undertakings which form one 
important sector of public administration. 

The Techniques of financial management 
recommended by the Administrative 
Reforms Commission for the pnblio sector 
undertakings could be applied to the entire 
budgetary and financiel management of 
public administration as a whole. The 
Administrative Reforms Commission in 
its report on “Finance, Accounts <fc Audit'’ 
has recommended a complete reorganisation 
. of ideas of people engaged in public adminis¬ 
tration regarding the management of financial 
operations not only in terms of arithmetic 
but also in the context of maximum use of 

* 

/ resources for social benefit as well as speedy 
Mind effective execution of plans and progress. 
In a planned economy financial administra¬ 
tion is a tool for achievement of results 
but if the finance machinery is slow moving 
and if the attitude is not attuned to the 
task of economic development, these Results 
expected of financial management cannot 
be assured. Audit is necessary far securing 
the observance of canons of • financial pro¬ 
priety, At the same time traditional audit 


may fail to provide requisite data and 
analysis to the administration for dischaxging 
its managerial role and may exercise 
retarding influence on the tempo of adminis¬ 
trative activity. 

The Administrative Reforms Commission 
has recommended that in a developing 
economy, the object of budgeting should be a 
meaningful reflection of the national develop*' 
ment effort and the means for evaluating the 
progress of projects against set targets as 
well as a tool for securing the efficient 
management of operations entrusted to the 
executive. It should also facilitate the 
appreciation of the impact of government’s 
expenditure on the national economy. As a 
tool of management and as a device for 
evaluating the performance, the Administra¬ 
tive Keforms Commission found that budget 
as now prepared is clearly deficient. They 
have, therefore, recommended early adop¬ 
tion of the technique of performance budge - 
ting for all development progress. This will 
enable presentation of government operations 
in terms of functions, programmes, activities 
and projects and focuss attention on the 
programmes and their accomplishments in 
financial and physical terms and provide a 
tool to management to control financial 
operations and to ensure effective implemen¬ 
tation of development schemes and projects. 
In the departments and organisations where 
performance budgeting is introduced, the 
administrative and financial management 
system covering planning, progammiog, 
budgeting, reporting and evaluation should 
be strengthened with a view to adapting 
thee# to the requirements of performance 
budgeting. They have , also rewarded 
integration of the accounting sytteni'' with 
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the budgetary system so that it reflects 
the efficient programme* end activities of the 
government as well as their relative costs in 
an intelligible manner. In reviwing fore¬ 
casting, computerisation and other modern 
methods should be adopted. Together with 
‘performance budgeting’ they also recommen¬ 
ded a forward looking ‘perspective 
budgeting/ for government schemes 
in respect of different services and activities. 
Man-power and material requirements during 
a course of construction of projects should be 
carefully estimated, systematic cash-flow 
statements should be prepared and in that 
connection modern control techniques like 
PERT should be used. After the construc¬ 


tion stage, it will be necessary to work out 
an operation budget covering production as 
well as man-power etc. for eaoh project 
Apart from the application of management . 
techniques to the general system of budgeting' 
and accountancy, Administrative Reform* 
Commission has also recommended tha* 
administrative ministries and other operative ( 
agencies should have Internal accounting anf 
reporting system suited to their individual 
needs and fit to produce timely information 
to aid them in sound managerial decision^ 
They also reoommended the feasibility 0 
introducing modern data processing techpiv 

<lUeS [ To be continued ] ( 










Rt. HON'BLE Dr. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 

Centenary of the great Liberal Patriot 

P. RAJESWARA RAO 


Gems are usually found in unfathomed seas 
*• or in the womb of the earth. The lotus in the 
mire, the rose in the thorn plant and the 
o diamond in dung-heap surmount the barriers 
'of environment to shed their beauty, fragrance 
Or lustre as the case may be on beholders. 
< They show their brilliance when they adorn 
the king’s crown. When all is said and 
done genius is self born and succeeds in 
coming up and finds its level inspite of heavy 
odds. The moving finger of Providence writes 
and having written moves on. In the develop¬ 
ment of human destiny the role of the contin- 
; gent part in life and the unforeseen is signi¬ 
ficant. Such was the life of Srinivasa Sastri 
’ . who started with nothing and became a top- 
ranking public man of his generation by sheer 
'merit, ability, integrity and character and 

-Created a great tradition worthy of emulation. 

;■ fv 

' He symbolised the golden mean in Indian 
politics having been fed by the political diet 
of Mill on Liberty and Morley on compromise. 
'He was often misunderstood and maligned 
/even by responsible public men. His was a 
difficult role and invited not infrequently 
brickbats than bouquets. His moderation 
was not born of weakness. In his search for 
compromises and via media he displayed 
firmness, moral courage and a stoical attitude 
; that enabled him to face calumny and ridicule 
with equanimity. In this world of delayed 
Justice and posthumous recognition he never 

, expected to be honoured as one who pointed the 

•* 

.Way irrespective of praise or blame. The 
qualities of his head and heart won for him the 
' affection and esteem of Mahatma Gandhi. Both 
chelas of a common Guru Gokhale and 


of almost equal age. Sastri was older than 
Gandhi by only ten days. Gandhiji described 
him as a worthy usurper to whom he made a 
willing surrender since he lacked the calibre 
which Gokhale and Sastri had in luxurious 
abundance. 

Sastri was born on 22nd September 1869 
in a village called Valangiman near Kumbha- 
konam in an orthodox and poor but cultured 
purohit family as the fourth of seven children. 
His scholastic career was brilliant throughout. 
He graduated with a high first class in Sans¬ 
krit and English. He joined as a teacher in 
the Municipal High School at Mayavaram 
and shouldered the burden of the joint family 
at the early age of nineteen. Among hi* 
students at that time was Mr. T. R. Venkat- 
rama Sastry who continued to be his chela 
till the end. He quickly mastered the English 
language and created a sensation by correcting 
some passages in English Grammar by J. G. 
Nesfield. Webster’s English Dictionary was 
his constant companion. But he conceded as 
early as in 1916 that one day people would 
realise that English could not be the spoken 
language in this country. 

At the Teachers* Training College in 
Madras he excelled not only in studies but 
also in extra curricular activities like debates, 
drama and sports and once corrected the 
mispronunciation of the English Principal 
Mr. A. A Hall. While working in. the Salem 
Municipal College he came into contact with 
Mr. C. Vijayaragh&vacharir the hero among 
the publicmen of the day. Later he Joined 
the Pachiayappa’s institution ahd, 
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became the Head Master of the Hindu High 
School, Triplicane, Madras in 1902. 

When the Principalship of the Pithapur 
Raja's College at Kakinada fell vacant he 
applied for it. But Sir R. Venkata Ratnam 
Naidu, a great Shakespearan scholar (subse¬ 
quently he became Vice-Chancellor of the 
Madras Uuiversity) who was then a tutor to 
the Raja and a staunch Brahmo Samaji, was 
selected with the casting vote of the Chair¬ 
man of the selection committee. Sastri 
rejoiced over the result as he considered 
Naidu his superior in age, experience and 
teaching capacity. Naidu in his turn appre¬ 
ciated the elevated approach to the matter 
by Sastri., When opponents tried to deride 
him as an ex-school master, he retorted, 
“A school master never need be ashamed 
unless he proves false to his profession. The 
disgrace lies in the Ex. Why did I ever leave 
the work of the noble profession of education ? 

I sometimes question whether I have done 
anything better since.” He fulfilled the 
mission as the Vice-Chancellor of the Anna- 
malai University in the evening of his life. 
Sir Annamalai Chctliar was very generous 
to him. He donated ten thousand rupees to 
purchase a house for Sastri in Madras 
(“Swagatam”) and named the main Hall of 
the University after him to perpetuate his 
memory. 

Mr. Gopala Krishna Gokhate founded 
the Servants of India Society on the advice 
of Mr. M. Govinda Ranade (then a Govern¬ 
ment servant) in 1905 at Poona to spiritua- 


choice between public service and private 
happiness he chose the former. It is .no 
exaggeration to say that from Ranade to 
Gokhale, from Gokhaie to Sastri and from 
Sastri to Kunzru (Pandit Hriday NatH 
Kunzru, a lineal descendant of Pandit 
Ayodhya Nath and a spiritual descendant of 
Sastri is still happily in our midst) it is a 
sort of an apostolical succession. Away from 
the familiar haunts of popularity and the 
flashes of lime-light and amidst poverty and 
hardships the true nation builders work 
dreaming great dreams but content Willi' 
humble beginnings thinking of hard problems 
of making small means compass large, ends 
and keeping the fire of unselfish zeal aglow' 
in the midst of persecution, sneer and every 
form of chilling discouragement. , ; 

Lord Pentland having heard about 
Sastri from Sir William Weddernburn in 
England nominated him as a member of the * 
Legislative Council soon after he came to' 
India as the Governor of Madras. As 
lagislator Sastri judged each question on its • 
merits and often supported the non-official ’ 
view. As he did not approve of and parti-} 
cipate in the Home Rule agitation he was :• 
accused of having been instrumental for the* 
internment of Dr. Annie Besant, G. S. Arun- , 
dale and B. P. Wadia at Ooty. His only, 
fault was that he was friendly with Lord * - 
Pentland, the then Governor of Madras. His,' 
Guru Gokhale also was accused similarly 
when Lokamanya Tilak was arrested, since , 
they were'politically in rival-camps. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru hit him below the belt by 


lize politics and to train national missionaries* observing in his Auto-biography that, “Sastri * 
Sastri in spite of his meagre means and advised students to spy on each other, he 
growing domestic responsibilities decided to was not a man of action, crisis did not suit 
follow in the foot-steps of Gokhale, resigned his genius and he ' simply roared like a Hop 
his job, joined the Society in 1907 and and when the time for action came he bleated , 
began hw public* work in East Bengal, like a lamb and that* liberals were not liberal ;; 
Thus he took to ‘ the unassuming national at all and they represented a vanishing specie.” •' 
service at/* duck ...takes to water; In the But Nehru conveniently forgot that when 

. '... , * ••u ' '.i .iv j * . i. ' ’ 1 .» 
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the Indian National Congress banned its 
, members from joining the agitation in Native 
v States for responsible Government, Sastri 
]' began to champion the rights of the State’s 
people since 1926 and also pleaded for the 
elimination of petty States. He opposed the 
partition of India and formation of linguistic 
States and fortunately did not live to witness 
the consequences of the calamity of partition 
and linguism. He suffered all criticism silently 
without ever protesting. It is said that some 
kinds of courage are cheaper in India as 
elsewhere. But Sastri's courage did not 
belong to the cheaper variety. 

Sastri was elected to the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council in 1916 along with Mr. B. N. 
Sarma and Sir Sankar Nair. When the 
Government of India decided to implement 
the repressive recommendations of the 
Rowlatt Report, Sastri made one of his most 
powerful and eloquent speeches against the 
proposed Bill. He denounced it as the unblest 
mother of monstrous brood of evil and 
. deprecated the desire on the part of the 
Government to teach a lesson to the people. 
He reiterated that reform and nor repression 
was the better way to deal with unrest and 
,, anarchical crimes. He ably edited the Weekly 
, 'Servant of India’ and extended his whole¬ 
hearted support to the Montaguc-Chelmsfcrd 
. reforms. What Gokhale was to Morley, 
Sastri was to Montague. The resignation 
and subsequent death of Montague at an 
early age of fortyfive was a great shock to 
him. While criticising Gandhi’s technique 
of non-co-operation he praised the offer of 
responsive co-operation by Tilak. When 
Mr, S, B. Tambe, who was elected as the 
President of the Legislative Council in the 
Central Provinces and Berar by Swarajists, 
accepted a seat on Governor’s Executive 
Council (Tambe later became Acting Governor 
also), Sastri remarked (hat a right thing was 
[ dopenra wrong way. While applauding the . 


result he deplored the method. 

Sastri was elected as a member of Council 
of State in 1921. He attended the Imperial 
Conference, toured the Dominions, U.S.A. 
and Europe. Everywhere he was a tre¬ 
mendous success as a speaker. His vocabulary 
was abundant, his voice metallic, his diction 
mellifluous, his delivery impressive and his 
personality fascinating. Each one of his 
speeches marked by classic purity of language 
and stately diction was an oratorical triumph 
of unmatched brilliance, a grand symphony 
of word and voice, of thought and gesture. 
In polished urbanity ami unimpeachable 
decorum, iu richness of diction and exquisite 
balance of phrases and the swing oT rounded 
periods there were few to equal and none to 
surpass him. His style was lucid as well as 
deep, terse as well as epigramatic. Lord 
Balfour remarked that after hearing him he 
realised the heights to which the English 
language could rise. More than his spoken 
word his personality charmed every one as 
Sir Michael Sadler aptly put it. 

He accepted the invitation of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee and delivered the Kamala Lectures 
at the Calcutta University in 1926 on ‘Rights 
and Duties of the Indian Citizen’. It was 
his longest and the most sustained achieve¬ 
ment in extempore speaking with no break 
in the continuity of thought. He spoke with 
wisdom and knowledge couched in a cadence 
of scintillating sentences that always enthralled 
and entranced the audience. Though he 
was invited to deliver Rhodes Memorial 
Lectures at Oxford in 1933 and again in 
1936 through Lord Lothian in succession to 
General Smuts and Dr. Eicmtein, he had to 
decline the honour due to ill-health, advan¬ 
cing years and the .incidental infirmities. He 
was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Labour presided* over by Rt, Bon'blej* H. 
Witley n Speaker of the British JEfctise of 
Commons, and abo attended the first 
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second Round Table Conferences. He was 
also a delegate to the League of Nations 
at Geneva and visited Malaya and Fiji 
Island* to report on the condition of Indians 
there. 

As a liberal Sastri occupied an honoured 
and unique position. The liberal party in 
India was never a mass organisation but a 
mere collection of individuals personally 
eminent but politically without any popular 
following. They established a tradition of 
sincere conviction, sustained service and 
sound patriotism. Their mind revolted against 
the emotional exploitation of a situation. 
Their approach was objective and their con¬ 
clusions were dispassionate. In times of crisis 
their cold logic and rational analysis was 
misunderstood. But their behaviour was 
always constitutional. It is a wonder of 
history that the shirtless Srinivasan of his 
college days, in spite of his shyness 
and retiring disposition, blossommed into 
Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastry, Privy Councillor 
of the British Sovereign and Freeman of the 
cities of London and Edinbourgh. His friend¬ 
ships cut across political, cultural and 
racial barriers. He declined the award of 
K.C.S.I., for the sake of Mrs. Sastri whose 
only portion was sacrifice and did not like 
her transformation as a lady. It may be 
noted that his Guru Gokhale refused to accept 
Knighthood as he did not like to be separated 
from the common folk. But he was made a 
Companion of Honour by the British Sove¬ 
reign. Lord Irwin publicity thanked him 
for paving the way to settlement with 
Gandhiji in 1931. 

He was like a blood brother to G&ndhijt. 
Before being operated for appendicitis while 
undergoing imprisonment Gandhiji wished to 
see Sastri alone. They stood by, comforted 
and relieved each other of sorrow. They 
lhait# their joy* * together and took counsel 


with each other in difficulties. Gandhi once 
wrote to Sastri thus- c *Your criticism 
soothes. Your silence makes me nervous.** 
He agreed to correct the English translation * 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s Autobiography stipula¬ 
ting that his name should not be disclosed. 
He used to say that Gandhi’s dress evolved in 
inverse proportion to his fame. It was at the 
instance of Gandhi, he agreed to work as 
India’s Agent-General in South Africa to safe 
guard the interests of the Indian settlers 
there. He evidently inherited this interest in 
the welfare of Indians abroad from hb mast er 
Gokhale. He did what all he could in that 
capacity in spite of various impediments. Ill 
appreciation of his services, a College was 
founded at Durban and named after him. His 
stay there was described as a brilliant reign 
even by a British owned and Anti-Indian 
journal like ‘-The Natal Advertiser’'. fife 
always appreciated Gandhi’s faculty of 
keeping private friendships alive 
public differences and wished hb follower* 
to emulate that virtue. From hb sick bed he 
expressed a desire that Gandhiji should attertd 
the Peace Conference at San Fransbco after 
the termination of the second world war. 
The letters that passed between them const* 
tute a marvellous record of loving friendshij 
subsisting and growing in spite of politic® 
differences. Mr. T. N. Jagadeesan ably editor 
all the important letters of and to Sastri an< 
publbhed them in a book form. Gandhi' 
honoured Sastri by visiting him thrice durfo 
hb last sickness. There was indeed some inne 
affinity between them and Gokhale was bi 
the occasion of it. When Sastri passed aw® i 
on 17-4-1946 hb worthy chela Venkatra$ 
Sastry exclaimed at the funeral pyre, “Uyip 
Corpses mourn the dead”. Like Gokbafe an j 
Gandhi, Sastri died as a widower, his wi 
L a k s hmi Animal having predeceased hijfe / 
the middle ofl934. Gandhyi in hb 
tribute said that Sastry was one of fodiaV ^ 
ions, who lived and died for the -ntthirrki 
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and whose patriotism was never less than that 
:of the tallest. He was lucky in having a 
private secretary like Mr. P. Kodanda Rao 
who was more than a son to him. What 
/Mahadev Desai was to Gandhiji and 
. Chidambaram to Dr. G. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, 
,; Kodanda Rao was to Mr. Sastry. What is 
more Mr. Kodanda Rao wrote a fascinating 
'biography of his master. 

Sastri was ever loyal to the great galaxy 
of his predecessors in public life. He wanted 
to write a detailed biography of his Guru 

\ 

Gokhale. The material collected by him for 
the purpose was destroyed in a lire accident 
at Poona—the headquarters of the Servants 
of India Society. He had to content himself 
by delivering a course of four lectures on the 
life and work of Gokhale under the auspices 
of the Mysore University at Bangalore. As the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai University, 
he delivered a series of lectures for the benefit 
of his students on the lives and achievements of 
stalwarts like Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir 
Dinshaw Eduljee Wacha, Mr. Maha Govinda 
Ranade, Dr. Annie Besant, Sri V. 
Krishnaswamy Iyer, Sri P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer 
and Sir Phirojesha Mehta. At the Nagpur 
University he spoke on the interesting subject, 
‘‘Can a politician be a gentleman ?" His Radio 
Talks on ‘‘Values of life” are interesting 
and instructive. He was smiling and affable 
with a scholarly pose using right word at the 
right place and did not lose himself in grand 
nquets, crowded meetings and giddy 
applause. His tremendous sense of humour 
seen in a letter he wrote to a lady friend 
Sn being conferred the Honourary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws by' the Madras University in 
1932, thus “The only fly in the ointment 
ii the expensive robe one has to buy. Like 
the Society Lady’s wedding dress it has no 
o*c beyond that occasion. If you can make 
Iptzaething of the material please apply 

ftmptly” 


He was used to spend his time in the 
company of books written by the mighty and 
his place was amongst them. Pleasure of mind 
is always superior to the pleasure of body. 
Pursuit of wisdom had a great attraction for 
him. Though the authors that influenced him 
included Shakespeare, Burke, Scott, George 
Elliot, Tyndall, T. H. Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, John Stuart Mill, Marcus Aurelius, 
Tolstoy, Thomas Hardy and Victor Hugo, 
Sage Valmiki the author of the great epic 
Ramayana occupied the place of primacy. 
He delivered a course of thirty lectures on 
Ramayana during 1944 under the auspices 
of the Madras Sanskrit Academy. A literary 
critic opined that these lectures resembled 
Prof. Bradley’s celebrated lectures on the 
characters of Shakespeare in erudition, zest, 
ethical seriousness and profound under¬ 
standing of human nature. From 1941 on¬ 
wards he did not, on his own admission, touch 
a single English book. Ramayana was his 
only study and tears tilled his eyes as he read 
the great epic again and again. He was a 
good scholar and a refined Speaker in Tamil 
as well. 


For over forty years Sastri played a distin¬ 
guished part in the public life of India as well 
as in the Parliament of man and federation of 
the world. The positions he declined, on the 
ground that acceptance would cut him away 
from the political life, were a legion. Even 
ill-health, advancing years and the incidental 
infirmities could not tempt him. He declined 
to be the chief of the Interim Ministry in 
Madras during 1937 before Sir K. V. Reddy 
Naidu was sent for. He rejected the 
Presidentship of the Council of State, a seat on 
the Viceregal Cabinet and membership of 
Secretary of State’s Indian Council in London. 


He even demanded the abolition of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India 
as it consisted of the Rarest grand mamma* 
in the world who had lo$g retired 


i. MIS* 
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scrvire and lived in the past. Thinking 
public wondered whether he was a moderate 
in the guise of an extremist or an extremist 
in the guise of moderate. Eternal conflict 
raged in him between extremist inclinations 
and moderate convictions, the principle and 
the expediency, the ultimate and the imme¬ 
diate. Everyone agreed that he was a 
politician and a Statesman rolled into one 
and above all an unsullied patriot and a 
great gentleman. He was a hue servant of 
India throughout Ills life. He thought as he 
felt and acted as he thought in spite of 
courting unpopularity. As a nominated 
member of the Madias Legislative Council 
in 1937 he extended discriminating support to 
the Congress Ministry and warned about the 
incipient danger to the naccnt democracy from 
the ruling party's High Command, Higher 
Commanders and the Zonal dictators. 

Liberalism suffered an eclipse in India as 
elsewhere. “Liberals,” as was pointed by an 

Irish Judge, “Are not . helpful in winning 

freedom but they are useful in preserving it 
intact.” Sastri used to say that ‘Their days 
of power are gone and these are the days of 
their influence. Barring communists and 
communalists every one may now be described 
as a liberal. He took his stand on old founda¬ 
tions and tried to broaden and hbeialise them, 
fie stood for a real sense of dedication and 
not for misplaced faith or infallibility and 
upheld values which were of utmost signi¬ 
ficance to the future of the country. Like 
Marcus Aurelius he practised simplicity, self- 
discipline, endurence and duty. He had a 


planetary mind and global outlook with 
interests wide and varied. He was a classical 
thinker and a contemplative seer capable of 
renewing and recreating tradition. lie 
endeavoured to restore sanity and decency in 
public life. He combined in himself common 
sense, clarity, balance, judgement and patrio¬ 
tism. He was human and as well as humane, 
tolerant of faults in others with an enfranchis¬ 
ed mind free from every type of prejudice and 
responsive to all good influences. He was 
olympian, objective and impersonal and 
reminded us of a Roman Patrician in the hall 
of fame. He was indeed the Doven of our 

4 

public men and Nestor of India and by every- 
test he was finest flower of our culture at its 
best. His bencficicnt impress on the course of 
our constitutional evolution which was right 
and as well as honourable deserves to be 
remembered by generations yet unborn. It is 
regretable that the breed of men which 
produced the greatest names in India has 
practically disappeared. Now the people 
become educated, knowledge spreads and 
middling ability becomes common ; but 
Society is less brilliant though more pros¬ 
perous. He led a life ol sustained intellectual 
grandeur, a purposeful and full life as an inte¬ 
grated man. He was not a mere person but a 
personality and not an individual but an 
institution. While paying homage to his 
sacred memory one can only repeat Kalidasa’s 
prayer in the last stanza of Sakuntala :— 

May the wisdom of those great in learning 
be exalted. (Saraswati Sruta M ah at am 

Mihiyatam). 




SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY TOWARDS CHINA : AN ASSESSMENT 

DR. A. M. RAJASEKHARIAH. 
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Other Aspects of the Conflict : 

The ideological part of the conflict is also 
the outcome of a divergent background in 
which the two countries accomplished the 
revolution. The Russians came to power 
almost ‘over night’ by capturing initially 
major cities and later extending it to rural 
areas using the national army. But the 
experience of the Chinese was dliferent. Jt 
was almost a relentless and incessant struggle 
- -a struggle of over two dtcades—through 
which the Chinese accomplished the 
revolution. They established their influence 
over the peasantry and used it chiefly in their 
struggle. This difference in their respective 
experience and background explains the 
divergence m their policies and outlook. 
Their .strategies are also essentially different. 

The Soviet Union has been a super power 
of the world, recognised as such for quite 
some time. Whereas China is a country still 
not recognised by all Stan s and excluded 
from major international jorums including 
the U N.O. This can also be an advantage 
from the Chinese point of view in so far as 
she is comparatively free from the usual 
commitments and obligations of an world 
power. 

In respect of economic development the 
gap between Russia and China is too wide. 
Russia is having a highly developed economy 
while China is a ‘have not' country. 
Militarily also China has just joined the 
nuclear club, and is not in a position to use 
military aid to serve political ends as Russia 
is capable of doing. On the other hand, she 


has to actually depend upon Russian support 
if she is to accomplish one of the major 
objectives of her foreign policy, i.e., the 
absorption of Taiwan. 

AccoiJing to Zagona there is also a 
conflict in wh.it he calls the ‘revolutionary 
interests’ of the two nations. To both, the 
whole world is in a revolutionary ferment. 
But they differ in regard to the process to 
hasten this fact. They also differ in piioiihcs, 
timing etc. To Russia, weakening the 
western camp as a part of the process is more 
important. Whereas with the Chinese, 
farming the revolutionary flumes more 
vigorously in die underdeveloped countries 
of Asia and Africa receives greater priority. 
These 'revolutionary interests’ have clashed 
more often to-day than in the Stalin era. 

Besides these general arid remote cause of 
the rift, there arc certain oilier factors which 
provide the immediate came for provocation. 
Khrushchev's denunciation of Stalin at the 
LUth Congress was not relished by Mao. 
He looked at the whole affair with contempt. 
Mao’s derision was all the more marked in 
the light of the fact that Khruschev’s victory 
over Malenkov in his bid for leadership in 
1954 was, it is believed, mostly due to 
Chinese support. The Chinese also felt that 
Russia was following a conciliatory policy 
towards the West. China was, on the other 
hand, for a stepped-up assault against the 
imperialists. There developed almost a 
challenge to Soviet policies and leadership 
of World Communism in which China was 
seeking a position of ecual partnership. It 
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may be, however, contended that “the 
conflict became acute in recent years because 
some basic potentialities for conflict were 
brought to life by a series of developments 
with and without the communist world to 
which Moscow and Peking had different 
answers and different needs.'* IS This seems 
to be the basic factor that has led to the rift 
between these two leviathans of the 
communist world. 

implications of the Conflict : 

The Sino-Soviet conflict however deep 
and iireconcilable it may look, it should not 
mean that the nit can be exploited by out¬ 
siders to bung about a realignment m the 
pattern of world power relationship. To be 
more precise, there is no possibility of a 
si range alliance, say between Russia and 
USA., or China and U S.A., or any other 
combination owing to this rift. The rift is 
allowed to get reflected more pronouncedly 
in intrabloc rather than in inter-bloc 
relations. Therefore, it is patent that there 
are certain rational limits to the conflict 
which are due to the common historical, 
ideological and bloc ties that ultimately keep 
them together. Tn such circumstances the 
possibility of an all out war between them 
should, naturally, be ruled out in the near 
future. 

It must be recalled here that under • 
Khruschev’s leadership an attempt was made 
to mobilise all communist parties to counter 
the using Chinese influence. But this did 
not succeed. According to Griffith “The 
primary cause of the Sino-Soviet rift has been 
the determination of Mao and his associates 
that China should become a super power and 
the determination of the Soviet leadership 
to prevent it.’* 11 On the other hand, the 
Sino-Soviet rift became the forerunner of a 
tendency on the part of communist parties 
in other countries to an assertion of their 


national autonomy. This is particularly 
pronounced among those countries that are 
under direct Soviet influence. It could be 
an indirect pointer to the rising Chinese 
influence and the fading Soviet influence. 
But m the post-Khruschev period Russia 
followed a more realistic policy taking into 
account the changed spirit m the communist 
w 01 Id. The Soviet line of appeasement and 
massive shipment of aid to North Vietnam 
has, ho'\ evei, enabled Russia to regain, to 
some extent, her influence. But Mao was 
clear in Ins mind that Soviet policy was 
po?;ng a urave threat to the legitimate vital 
interests of China. He, naturally, took all 
steps to bring about rapid economic 
development and build up her military 
■length on modern lines without Russian 
aid. Furthermore, Russia did not support 
China in her aggression on India. Her 
aggressive posture is mostly due to her 
domestic policy which is projected into and 
reflected very much m her foreign policy— 
particularly towards the Soviet Union, the 
U.S A., and Asian countiies. 

The domestic problems of China are 
innumerable. The aging revolutionary leaders 
are anxious to provide the ideal society of 
their vision, so that the necessary social base 
can be provided for continuing their policies. 
They have made use of an extreme form of 
political indoctrination for the purpose. As 
a necessary part of it, there has been a 
constant clash between groups of differing 
ideologies and view-points followed by a 
process of political purge. The current 
internal policy of China is marked by an 
extreme form of fanaticism. In the light of 
these developments the Chinese foreign 
policy vis-a-vis Soviet Union seems to be 
based on the following tenets. They are, 
according to Griffith: “1) economic and 
thermo-nuclear self-reliance as a precondition 
for becoming a super-power ; 2) the primacy 
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of the anti-American struggle, thus requiring 
independence from Moscow, which prefers 
detente with the United States, and an attempt 
to ally with Western Europe and Japan 
against Washington and Moscow, and 
5j concentration on armed snuggle in the 
underdeveloped world as the decisive area of 
conflict with America.” 1 ’ 

The Soviet Foreign policy, on the other 
hind, wis having its own stresses strains 
and in view ot internal and external com¬ 
pulsions. ]3y the end of the Khruschev 
period it was apparent that his leadership 
had not gone unchallenged. His approach to 
the domestic problems had gone askance. 
In die international front the rapid strides 
marie by the U.S.A., in defence technology 
had to be matched, which meant huge 
expenditure to the detriment of domestic 
economy. The 19o2 Cuban crisis and die 
American forward strategy in Congo and 
Vietnam were largely responsible lor a 
set-back in Russian prestige abroad. 
Khruschev’s attempts at collective mobili¬ 
zation against the Chinese had miserably 
failed. Ac the same tune the new leaders 
could not remain oblivious to the more 
aggressive posture ol China in Latin 
Amctic i, Africa and South-East Asia. In 
such a .situation the new leaders could not 
but adopt a stance of moderation and 
sobriety. New priortic> had, therefore, to 
be worked out m Russian (oreign policy. 
They are ■ 

lj 1 o move toward lowering the level 
of Smo-Soviet hostility ; 2) To maintain 
the general line of c/etente v ith the United 
States, but restricting it more than Khruschev 
had done in order to counter the Johnson s 
administration’s increased military activity 
3j To reconsolidate the menaced Soviet 
position in Eastern Europe, amom* 


China’s South East Asian allies, and in 
Cuba 

With these basic elements in her new 
foreign policy, Russia hoped to improve 
her relations not only w ith China bur also 
to wean away from Chinese influence the 
pro-Chinese parties in North Korea, North 
Vietnam etc. In North Vietnam, for instance, 
she has adopted a more aggressive policy of 
stepping up military aid in older to compel 
America to escalate her military offensive, 
in which case North Vietnam will have to 
look to Moscow and not to Peking lor an able 
deience in view of the former’s military 
superiority over the latter. With regard to 
the East European countries she was looking 
forward to a readjustment of relations on 
the basis of friendship than of subordination 
with countries like Rumania and Yugoslavia, 
but not with Czechoslovakia, East Germany 
and Poland in view of the indispensable 
security considerations and interests. Phis, 
incidentally, explains the Russian military 
offensive in Czechoslovakia of August, 
1963. 

It is, therefore, abundantly clear that the 
present Soviet Foreign policy is mostly 
guided by considerations for containing 
Chinese influence in the Communist woild 
and elsewhere too so as to veer them towards 
Moscow. The Russian willingness to toe a 
more flexible policy was not duly recipro¬ 
cated by China. If Russian policy lias been 
mote realistic and accommodative, the 
Chinese policy is fanatically dogmatic and 
aggressive. "Hie Chinese expci iment at 
creating new models of building Socialism 
like the f communization' and the controversy 
over the ‘hundred flowers’ theory further 
complicated the Chinese domestic scene. 
Mao had necessarily to follow a more 
aggressive and doctrinaire policy to establish 
liis leadership on a firm basis at home. He 
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emerged as the leading apostle of communist 
ideology as against the ‘revisionist’ and 
‘deviationist’ Russia. It is patent that China 
is out to establish her claims to afford an 
alternate leadership to communist countries. 
So the current attitude among the Chinese 
leaders is to score a march over Russia, 
which is a definite shift from their earlier 
attitude of claiming equality with Russia. 
An important implication of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict, therefore, is “whether it is possible 
to divide ideological authority in a revolu¬ 
tionary movement that has historically 
required a single leader to interpret the 
ideology and to dictate the strategy and 
tactics in a shifting and complex world, A 
closely related dilemma is whether it is 
possible to carve up the world into spheres 
of influence. The history of Communism 
thus far suggests that it is not compatible 
well shared authoiity. ,,|; This conclusion 
is further substantiated by the reverses 
Chinese policy has faced in Latin Amctica, 
Africa and Vietnam resulting in the coires¬ 
ponding reduction in her influence and the 
rise of Soviet influence instead. The new 
Soviet policy, as it was reflected in bring¬ 
ing about the Tashkent Agieement, Ins paid 
more dindents and is capable of becoming 
more respectable. The Soviet image vis-a- 
vis China would have been at a new high 
at the moment but for h«*r recent action in 
Czechoslovakia. The world kno.»s it iuJJy 
well that the Soviet Union has made cons¬ 
tant and sincere efforts to bring about a 
more friendly relationship between hetself 
and China. But they have failed for want 
of reciprocity. The increasing intransigence 
of China has been the chief obstacle. The 
Chinese leadership is never tired of accusing 
Russian leaders, including Khrushchev, 
Btc/.nev and Kosygin, of collaborating with 
Washington 'for the domination of the 
world’ for which the latest evidence is her 
role in Vietnam, after its meddling in the 


Indo-Pak conflict. She tried to evoke active 
sympathies and support from the dissatisfied 
powers over the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty which, according to China, is ‘Soviet- 
proposed’. The treaty is described by 
China as “an effort to maintain monopoly of 
the two nuclear overlords, the Soviet Union 
and the United States, against China and 
all other independent countries.”^ The 
Chinese statement of November 11, 1965 
which was a violent denunciation and 
defiance of the Soviet Union, concluded 
with this forceful call to the “Marxist-Lem- 
msts and all other revolutionary people of 
the world"’ to “continue their victorious 
pursuit and cariy the .struggle against 
Khrushchev revisionism ( pervading the 
new Russian leadership ) through to 
the end! 1 ’ 1 ' 

The Sino-Soviet rift lias, in the final 
analysis not only come to stay but has 
developed deep fissures of late. The 
military and economic element have played 
no k^s a crucial role in developing the rift 
than political and ideological factors. The 
sharing of advanced military technology may 
be considered as one of the most delicate 
issues m their relations. 1 he Russian 
reluctance to share U with China was the 
most important fictor m the early stages. 
Naturally, ”1 he Chinese altitude toward arms 
control or Isunumont or any kind of 
negotiation with the West is likely to remain 
quite different from the Soviet attitude so 
long as China does not have a nuclear 
capability and a delivery system and so long 
as it is excluded from the community of 
nations . ,:ii) Now that China has joined the 
nuclear club, there are dangerous possibi¬ 
lities. This is not to suggest that China and 
Russia will indulge in nuclear watfate, though 
Chinese leadership has a conviction that 
Communism shall be built on the ruins of 
burgeoi.se capitalist societies. China seems 
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to minimise the risk and dangers of all all- 
out nuclear war. The Russians are very 
much alive to it. The Chinese seem to think 
that even local wars cannot be avoided. 
There is, therefore, a definite divergence in 
the risk-calculations of Moscow and Peking. 
This may be because the Russian feel that 
they have to loose all that has been achieved 
in the past 51 years. While the Chinese 
feel that with a low standard of living there 
is not much to loose in a major war. The 
conflict may take some other form of 
confrontation on their borders At the same 
time it is also difficult to suggest a way out 


]3. Donald S. Zagoria, Chronology, Dec. 29, 
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of Technology, 1967, p. 4. 
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to bring about permanent reconciliation as 
their relations have almost reached a point- 
of-no-return. The only possibility towards 
a rapproachment though not towards 
a final solution, is in the change in leadership 
in China. In case of Mao’s removal from 
the scene, it is possible to hope for a suitable 
adjustment, as the political and social base 
in China is not completely laid and those 
who come after Mao may not have that 
dominating position from where they can 
further build-up the aggressive posture 
maintained all these days. 
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RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 
A clue to Rural - Urban Relations in India 

G. R. PRASADA RAO* 


Human population in any given area 
increases either by excess of births over deaths 
or by spatial influx of people into the area 
from other places. Spatial movement of 
population is both historic and pre-historic, 
and many significant events and develop¬ 
ments of human life and civilization could 
be traced to these population movements- 
local or global. Large scale global move¬ 
ments of populations have solely been respon¬ 
sible for intermingling of races giving rise to 
hybrid racial stocks, with the result that we 
find today no single race that is pure and 
original. Migrations of whole tribes and 
communities were chiefly responsible for 
subjugation or even extermination of certain 
ethnic and cultural groups and for coloniza¬ 
tion in various parts of the planet. Cross- 
fertili/.ation of cultures and consequent 
innovativeness leading to marvellous irven- 
tions could easily be attributed, in part, at 
least, to mass movements of populations. The 
Indian caste system, for instance, was explained 
by some as a social invention 1 designed for 

1. See Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, ‘Hindu View 
of Life*, Ch. IV. p. 67 Dr. Radhakrishnan 
writes that caste illustrates a spirit of 
synthesis, and is an outcome of a definite 
trust and tolerance characteristic of Hindu 
mind. Caste, according to him, is a 
synthetic and co-operative system which 
believes in the collaboration of races and 
cooperation of cultures. Though caste 
system has now degenerated into an ins¬ 
trument of oppression, perpetuating 
inequality and exclusiveness, these unfor¬ 
tunate effects, the author maintains, are 
not the central motives of caste system. 

* The author is Associate Lecturer of Sociology 
Dept, of Sociology and Social Work, Andhra 
* University, Waltair. 


preserving and accommodating diverse ethnic 
hordes inhabiting the country in the dim 
past on a basis of functional differentiation 
and co-ordination. Population movements 
have also upset demographic balance and 
economic order, and created a host of social 
problems of adjustment, assimilation, etc. in 
various climes and times. Obviously for the 
same reasons nations everywhere impose 
severe checks against population movements 
into and out of them. 

Nations and governments are as much 
concerned with emigrations and immigra¬ 
tions as they are with the problem of internal 
migration. Internal migration may take the 
form of gradual shifting or penetration of 
individuals and families from one region to 
another, or may at times grow into mass 
exodus as often happens in areas hit by famine, 
pestilence, etc. or where compulsory 
evacuation is forced on the people for one 
reason or other, as in Ilirakud. Rural-Urban 
migration is one type of internal migration 
assuming massive dimensions in India and 
elsewhere. The present article is concerned 
with a few important features of rural-urban 
migration in India that have a significant 
bearing upon rural-urban relations. 

Rural-Urban migration provides a basis 
for comprehending the chang-s taking place 
in the rural-urban milieu and rural-urban 
relationships. At least m the migrationally 
related towns and villages, rural-urban 
migration sets up complex socio-economic 
processes of change at both ends of migratory 
stream. Some of these changes might have 
the effect of accentuating the rural-urban 
chasm (imparting a dual character and 
organization to the society) or bridging the 
gulf between the two worlds. It might act 
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as a lever of social and economic change and 
as a medium of diffusion through which rural 
and urban influences fuse and interact. In a 
sense, rural-urban migration is a vital adjunct 
of rural-urban relations. There is indeed an 
intermixtuie of causes and effects between 
rural-urban migration and rural-urban 
relations. Quite conceivably, also rural-urban 
migration and rural-urban relations are both 
affected by the broader processes of socio¬ 
cultural change operating in the larger social 
milieu 

Rural-urban migration, when it continues 
and grows in its magnitude and tempo and 
becomes a widespread phenomenon involving 
large shifts of population, affects not only the 
migrationally related localities but may even 
drastically alter the demographic character 
and balance of whole regions through altera¬ 
tions in the distribution, densities and 
compositional structure of populations in the 
region. In consequence, serious dislocations 
in economic order might follow due to 
overstraining of the local economy here and 
stimulation of the same elsewhere. Thus, 
rural-urban migration might set in 
motion forces which upset demographic 
and economic balances between localities and 
between regions, and give rise to problems 
of rural-urban integration within regions. It 
rni^ht deplete and depopulate a whole 
village, here and swell the population elements 
elsewhere in an urban area. While it may 
wipe out in a rural area a particular settle¬ 
ment type with a distinctive culture and 
organization, it creates new types of settle¬ 
ments like “slums”, “squatters colonies’* or 
“delinquent pockets” or “crime spots” in a 
big town or city. Thus complex and varied 
is the dynamics of rural-urban migration 
and its impact, the specific effects of which 
on rural and urban areas depend upon 
the volume and direction of the migratory 
current and upon the social characteristics 


of the migrants. Some of these effects on 
rural-urban relationships will be outlined in 
this article. The article, in the process, 
draws heavily upon the data made available 
by different writers and researchers and some 
of the arguments presented are not original to 
the present writer, though originality may be 
traced in the organization and collation of 
relevant material. Though partly of a review 
nature, the article allowed liberal intrusion 
of the author’s personal view-points and 
interpretations. 

Type of migration and Rural-Urban 
differences ;—Many features could be 
identified of the migration from rural to urban 
areas. The migration may be temporary for 
a few months or years or permanent with a 
view to settling in urban areas. It may be 
a seasonal affair of pendulum movement or 
may be a daily shuttling of commuters 
between the city and the neighbouring 
villages. Pendulum movements and daily 
commutation usually have the effect of 
narrowing rural-urban differences and 
integrating the rural cultures and institutions 
with those of the urbanite. Frequent contact 
and commingling often mean social propin¬ 
quity, mutual sharing, and heightened 
understanding and acceptance. Similarly, the 
reverse flow of migrants from urban areas to 
the countryside might also serve to dilute 
and narrow the differences between rural 
and urban areas by diffusing the urban ways 
and values into the villages, particularly when 
the back-migrants are an influential section of 
the folk. Permanent migration, on the other 
hand, has the opposite effect of maintaining 
or even accentuating the rural-urban dicho¬ 
tomy, especially when the urban inmigrants 
sever connections with their previous places 
of settlement and get absorbed or assimilated 
into the urban stream of life. If, on the 
contrary, they retain live contact with their 
ordinal places “they facilitate the operation of 
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the concept of rural-urban continuum” 2 ., 
according to R.K. Mukherjee, for through their 
sustained connections with the places of 
emigration, the immigrants might serve as 
carriers and disseminators of urban values 
and influences. An incidental by-product of 
this type of rural-urban migration is the miti¬ 
gation of inter-village differences due to 
common exposure of the villages involved to 
the same influences, since an urban center 
draws and recruits people from several villages 
spatially isolated and culturally dissimilar. 
Owing to operation of these processes media¬ 
ted by rural-urban migration, rural-urban 
differences and inter-rural differences may 
become differences of degree rather than of 
quality. Thus uniform patterns and homo¬ 
geneity in socio-cultural characteristics might 
emerge as a new type of culture and organiza¬ 
tion , or similarities in the extant culture of 
the region may outgrow the dissimilarities, 
flms depending upon the nature of rural- 
urban migration, distinctiveness of regional 
cultures and inter-regional disparities may 
become sharper and deeper and intra-regional 
disparities become diluted, especially when 
migration is confined to limited geographical 
boundaiies. 

From the studies undertaken by him and 
his stafT, R. K. Mukherjee reports that more 
than 5% of migrants from rural areas retain 
viral contact with places of their ancestral 
residence. The results obtained from his 
sample are given below. 


TABLE-1 


M. No. 

Percentage maintaining 

1 own/City 

contact with homeland 

*• Calcutta city 

58% 

Howrah city 

58% 

f Adra town 

82% 

4- Berhampore town 

42% 

r> - Contai 

56% 

Siliguri 

51% 



2- Ramakrishna Mukherjee, “The Sociolo¬ 
gist and Social Change in India Todav” 
J965, p. 20. 


The percentage of people maintaining 
contact with places of previous settlements 
ranges from 42 percent in Berhampore to 82 
percent in Adra. In between these two 
extremes, however, the differences in the 
proportion of people maintaining contact with 
homeland among the remaining four centers 
need not be considered sizable. 

In this study, it is also noticed that this 
process of rural-urban contact through 
migrants is particularly manifest in case of 
non-familial units (migrants living in town or 
city without any kin or affine). 

Data partially illustrating this aspect of 
rural urban relationship are available for the 
towns and cities surveyed by different scholars 
under the sponsorship of R. P. C, of planning 
Commission. The following table gives ari 
abstracted summary of the results. 

TABLE-2 


SI. No. 

City/town 

Percentage of immigrants 
having ties with native 

place. 


1. Baroda 


72-8% 

2. Gorakhpur 


92% 

S. Hubli 


77 5% 

1 Hydcrabad-Seeunderabad 

73.5% 

5. Jamshedpur 


70.9% 

6. Kanpur 


58.5% 

7. Lucknow 


33% 

8. Bombay 


84% 

(Source • J E, Bulsara, Problems of Rapid 

urbanization m India. 1963, p. 

26.) 

The percentage 

of people having ties with 

native place ranges from 

33 percent in 

Lucknow to 92 

percent in Gorakhpur. 

Excepting Lucknow ( 33% ) 

and Kanpur 


(58% ), the proportion is more than 
70 percent for all the remaining six 
centers. 

However, the above figures show the range 
of external contact, both rural-urban and 


6 
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inter-urban for different urban centers fostered 
by migration. Hence, from these figures we 
can’t picture the extent of rural-urban contact 
specifically for these places. However, an 
idea as to the proportion of the migrants 
from rural areas to these different urban 
centers could be gathered from the following 
table. 

TABLE—3 

SI. No. Proportion of migrants 

City /Town from rural areas to 

to total migrants. 


1 . 

Baroda 

40.8% 

2, 

Gorakhpur 

77.8% 

3. 

Hubli 

52.8% 

4. 

Hyderabad-Secunderabad 

56.9% 

5. 

Jamshedpur 

82.3% 

6. 

Kanpur 

76.13% 

7. 

Lucknow 

65.48% 

8. 

Surat 

63 7% 

9. 

Bombay 

78.3% 


(Source : Same as for table No. 2) 

Thus, we see that rural-urban migration, 
ranging as it is from 53% in Hubli to 82% in 
Jamshedpur, is more predominant than inter- 
urban migration in all cases except Baroda 
where inter-urban mobility (60%) is reported 
higher than rural-urban migration (40%). 
We also observe from the data that industrial 
centers like Bombay (73,3%). Jamshedpur 
(82.3%) and Kanpur (76.13%) attract gene¬ 
rally more migrants from rural areas than 
others. This enables us to hypothesize that 
urban impact on rural areas as reflected in 
rural-urban migration varies with the type 
of city/town and is more for industrial centers 
than for other types and that the tie of rural- 
urban interdependence is more pronounced 
for industrial centers. 

The results of surveys made by R. K. 
Mukherjee and his staff in West Bengal, 
Orissa, etc. also suggest, and lend support 
to, the inference postulated above. The 


evidence flowing from these surveys indicate 
that urban impact on rural areas is specifi¬ 
cally correlated with the history of develop¬ 
ment of the city town, its size, its function, 
and that there may be no geographical 
continuity in the pattern of interdependence 
between rural and urban areas. The impact 
may be more on remoter areas compared to 
the impact on nearer villages. This was 
indicated by the pattern of migration to 
centers like Adra or Siliguri contrasted with 
Berhampur or Oontai, etc. Why is it that 
there is no spatial continuity in the pattern of 
impact on surrounding rural areas, or why 
there are “breaks” indicated by intermediate 
zones of no impact at all inbetween zones of 
greater impact and zones of thinner impact 
is an interesting question to be explored and 
required an examination of the rural-urban 
relationship from both rural and urban angles 
at once. 

Individual Vs. family migration and its 
impact on rural-urban Relations : Evidence 
from census data and the National sample 
surveys ( N.S-S. ) indicates that individuals 
migrate more, and males more than females. 
Majority of the migrants leave their wives 
and families behind, for various reasons. 
According to the N.S.S., migrants to the four 
principal cities of India had an average sex 
ratio of 164 males per 100 females. But for 
small and medium sized towns no male 
predominance was noticed. This again sig¬ 
nifies the differential impact of urban centers 
discussed early. 

Individual migration is probably the 
chief reason for the high incidence of ties with 
homeland. Many of the migrants besides 
maintaining home-ties return to their home¬ 
land and families periodically. One Sociolo* 
gical consequence of this type of migration 
may be certain amount of personal and family 
disorganization at both ends of migration. 
Nevertheless, this facilitates increased rural- 
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urban contact. In fact, the ruralities may 
make some investments in the cities to which 
they send some of their family members and 
thereby contribute to the general economic 
development of the cities. It has indeed, 
been found that many immigrants in the 
‘urban’ areas possess land, house, etc. in their 
homeplace which furnish them with additional 
income which is spent in the urban areas. 
Similarly, some migrants remit a portion of 
their urban earnings to the families or 
relations in their original habitant. Thus, a 
relationship of reciprocal economic invest¬ 
ment obtains. Again the fact of male domi¬ 
nation of rural-urban migration upsets the 
sex composition of the populations at the 
two ends, particularly when the migration 
originates on a mass scale from a limited area. 
Thus, a male-dominated migrant flow results 
in widening the demographic imbalance 
or difference between rural and urban 
areas, 

Age and Educational Characteristics of 
rural-Urban migrants : It is noticed that 
young adults are over-represented and the very 
old ones are under-represented in the migrant 
stream to the urban areas. This feature of 
selective migration from rural areas together 
with the above said male-dominance has the 
cumulative effect of concentrating young 
adult labour force in the cities and towns 
with a corresponding decrease in their 
numbers in the villages affected. Similarly, 
more and more old people and females are 
left behind in the rural areas which further 
accentuates the problem of family disorgani¬ 
zation besides upsetting the population 
structure of rural and urban areas. 

SimiJarlyi it has been found that more and 
more literate and educated people move out 
of the villages in search of urban occupations. 
Migrants to urban areas, particularly to large 


cities, possess higher educational attainment 
than the general population of the areas from 
which they arc drawn. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, they are lower in educational attainment 
than the population of the cities to which 
they migrate. 5 Thus, this migration 
of more and more literate groups lowers the 
educational level of both rural and urban 
areas and thus serves to maintain the rural- 
urban differences in this respect.' 

So, it may be argued that owing to this 
selective nature of rural-urban migration 
the villages are being depleted of their educa¬ 
ted and the most active, energetic labour 
force, draining away talent, enter preneurial 
skills, and progressive and potential leadership 
elements from the rural areas whose presence 
in the villages is much essential in setting in 
motion processes of social and economic change 
on a self-sustaining and self-generating basis. 
Thus it Is probably not very untenable to aver that 
the villages are slowly being turned into stagnant 
pools brimming with ;the most conservative 
elements—old people and females—and disorga¬ 
nized families as a result of this type af 
unplanned and uncontrolled rural-urban migration . 
Probably it is not out of place here to draw 
attention to the current apathy of trained 
doctors to take up job placements in rural 
areas which serves as yet another illustration 
of the forces at work. 

Income and occupational characteristics 
of rural-urban migrants : Sovani studied the 
problem of rural-urban migration in Cuttack 
and Puri districts of Orissa in 1954-55 and 
analysed the effect of income on the impulse 

3. See Zachariah, Internal Migration in 
India in “Urban-Rural Differences, 
UNESCO, 1963, p. 71 

4. Ibid. 
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to migrate. 5 In Cuttack district he found 
that the proportion of families sending 
out migrants decreased as INCOME 
INCREASED. But in ca^c of Puri district, 
no such consistent relationship was found. 
Migrants came in greater numbers from both 
highest and lowest income brackets. 
Concluding on basis of his findings, Sovani 
maintains that low income may serve as a 
“Push” factor but is not the decisive one in 
causing migration. 

The picture with regard to occupation of 
the migrants is also illuminating, as shown 
below. 

TABLE-4 

SI. No. Occupation Percentage Percentage 
of migrants of families of families 

sending sending 

migrants in migrants 

Cuttack in Puri 

district district 


1 . 

Agril. farm operators 

13 8% 

7 3% 

2. 

Professions 

10-2% 

37-2% 

3. 

Agril. Labour 

4'9% 

4-0% 

4. 

Trade 

0-\o : 

- /o 

4-7% 

5. 

Industry 

1-2% 

4-7% 


Services 

0% 

0% 


Of all the occupational groups, Agricul¬ 
tural farm operators (14% and 7.0%) and 
people engaged in professions (10% and 37%) 
have sent the largest number of migrants to 
towns. Families occupied in trade, industry 
and services sent very few or no migrants to 
towns. 

It seems strange that the push factor is not 
strong for the agricultural labour class. In 
respect of income, we have previously 

5. N. Y. Sovani, Urbanization and Urban 
India, 1965. p. 143. 


observed that both highest and lowest income 
families sent out migrants in greater numbers 
and that poverty was not the decisive reason 
for the move. Occupation also has a similar 
tale to tell, as can be seen from the table 4 
Landless agricultural labour class, which 
constitutes the most depressed economic class 
of the village population, did, in fact, send 
less migrants than the more prosperous farm- 
operators and professions. An important 
consequence that flows from thb is that, if 
this picture were true of all areas affected 
by rural-urban migration, there is no con¬ 
ceivable reduction of pressure of population 
on land. Those that move are not the most 
indigent ones, or the lowly placed. Instead, 
the better-placed families and occupations 
send more number of migrants to urban areas. 
This belies the popular notion that mban 
industrial development relieves population 
pressure on land by diverting excess popula¬ 
tion to urban areas. The city bound 
migration is not always a move of desperation, 
nor the lure of towns is as strong for the 
economically depressed sections of the rural 
community. This fact emerges also from 
the surveys of various towns and cities 
conducted under the RPC sponsorship. On 
the whole, economic adversity, accounts for 
26% of migration in Gorakhpur and for 78% 
in Surat, with other cities ranging in between 
these two extreme limits. Out of ten centers 
surveyed, only in five cases adverse economic 
conditions accounted for more than 50% of 
the migrations into these centers. The other 
main cause for migration was the factor of 
dependency— the need to join the earning 
urban members of the family, or marriage, 
etc. or due to involuntary migration like 
transfer. Lack of civic amenities and educa¬ 
tional facilities, etc. in the rural areas 
did not figure prominently in migration. 

In brief we may presume that much of 
rural-urban migration does not mitigate 
the adverse economic conditions of 
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the villages but creates on the other hand 
social, economic and administrative or civic 
problems for the urban areas, apart from 
inequitable distribution of population elements 
between rural and urban areas. The dyna¬ 
mics of rural-urban migration needs a more 
thorough investigation from rural and urban 
angles at once, and conclusions derived from 
the meagre data that are available might be 
utilized as hypotheses for more extensive, 
systematic and comprehensive studies on 
rural-urban relations. The shocking fact 
which emerges from the analyses made of the 
problem so far, and which arouses the greatest 
concern is that rural-urban migration in India, 
like much of the country’s industrialization 
programme, is haphazard, resulting in serious 
imbalances between the rural and urban 
sectors as a whole, instead of integrating the 
two. 

Caste composition of migrants : It has 

been seen that castes like Brahmins and 
artisans migrate more to towns and cities. In 
one study near Poona, Karve and Ranadive 
found that artisan castes such as gold-smiths, 
weavers, potters, etc.,' were sparsely found in 
all the 26 or 27 villages surveyed by them. 
The interpretation was that quite a number 
ol'villages did not possess people to perform 
certain necessary services for the villages. 
Brahmins also were very small in number in 
the villages whereas these very castes were 
present more in the towns studied in relation 
to those villages. The Social consequences of 
this type of rural-urban migration in the 
authors’ own words are : -Older accounts of 
the villages show them to be agricultuial 
communities served by different types of 
artisan and service castes. I he present 

6. Irawate Karve and J. S. Ranadive, “The 

Social Dynamics of A growing Town and 

its surrounding Areas” 1965, p. 11-12. 


picture, on the other hand, shows that the 
village is no longer self-sufficient in this 

respect.The large number of tailors, 

smiths, weavers and potters, etc. resident in 
the town serve not only the needs of the town 
but the surrounding villages also. The 
villages are tending to become purely agri¬ 
cultural settlements inhabited by people who 
work on the fields as owners, tenants or hired 
servants. The variety of occupations and 
castes is apparently lessening. In the bigger 
villages, there are some other castes besides 
agriculturists. These (villages) may represent 
nuclei for new townships or villages from 
which emigration of artisan castes has not yet 
become complete'’'. This is the social 
dynamics in terms of rural-urban relations 
resulting from the type of rural-urban 
migration that is taking place in India. The 
migration is dissolving self-sufficiency of 
villages in respect of certain services needed, 
and making the villages more homogeneous 
as far as caste and occupational features are 
concerned. The process incidentally brought 
the towns and villages closer and into more 
intimate relationship of interdependence of a 
complementary character. 

Again certain castes, and linguistic groups 
are seen to migrate without their women folk 
more than others. 

Locality of origin and Urban Impact: 

The localiiy from which migrants are drawn 
is an important factor having bearing upon 
the rural-urban nexus. In the earlier sections, 
it has been suggested that the pattern of rural- 
urban migration or urban impact differs for 
different urban centers and may or may not 
display any consistent pattern of spatial 
continuity. R. K. Mukhcrjee’s report helps 
formulate that the nature of the town or city 
determines the area under “puli’*. For 

7. Ibid. 
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instance, Durgapur—a specialized steel town— 
did not attract migrants from its immediate 
surrounding rural areas of 10-mile walking 
distance. “The newly established town thus 
appears to have built an invisible wall around 
it which the neighbouring villages prefer not, 
or hesitate, to cross.” 4 He found a similar 
relationship in case of the Giridih town in the 
state of Bihar, which grew into a township in 
a natural process. Giridih today is a coal 
mining town, a reputed health resort from 
the beginning, and has some mica processing 
industries in and around it. But the same 
pattern of rural-urban relationship obtains in 
the case of this town also. Only ten percent 
of the migrants in the town were drawn from 
the immediate surrounding rural area within 
10 mile walking distance, while sixty seven 
per cent of the total immigrants have come 
from other parts of Bihar. It was also fouud 


R. K. Mukherjee : The Sociologist and 
Social Change in India Today, 196 j. p, 17. 


that a town like Berhampur with a long 
history of natural growth, drew more migrants 
from the same district whereas Adra or 
Siliguri which are specialized towns drew 
migrants mostly from other districts or even 
other states. These findings force the 
tentative conclusion that the nature of the 
town, its developmental history, size, function, 
etc., set the pattern of rural-urban 
relationship. 

Other things being constant, smaller towns 
have higher proportion of short distance 
migrations than larger towns and cities. By 
implication, smaller towns exert greater 
influence on the neighbouring rural areas 
than do the larger ones or cities. Larger 
centers draw migrants more from remoter 
parts spread over wider areas. The inference, 
therefore, may be that the rural-urban 
relations arc more intimate numerous and 
compact between small towns and villages. 
These are some ideas of potential research 
value and may be verified by actual field 
studies. 



ROLE OF ZOOLOGICAL MUSEUMS IN THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 


TRIDIB RANJAN MITRA 


In the early stages of the museum move¬ 
ment in India, formation and growth of 
Zoological museums were closely interlinked 
with the inception and expansion of the 
composite museums in the country. The said 
museum movement was started by the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, established for 
Oriental studies by Sir William Jones in 1784, 
with the establishment of a composit museum 
at Calcutta in 1814. The lead given by the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal was also very 
soon taken up by other Cultural Organisa¬ 
tions of the country. As a result, The Madras 
Literary Society had been successful in 
establishing seven museums within the province 
by 1956. The exhibition held in London and 
the celebration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
in 1887 appear to have made the Government 
of British India, Princely states, Public bodies 
and some individuals to understand the 
importance of museums and exhibitions in 
India ; and probably those might have 
stimulated them in establishing new museums 
in different parts of the country. By 1900 
twenty six museums had been established in 
India. In those days, educational value of 
museums was not so much realised as it has 
been to-day. Therefore, the duties of 
Zoological museums were restricted mainly 
to random collection and systematic arrange¬ 
ment of animals. But with the turn of the 
century, the educational value of museums 
has been realised both by museologists and 
educationists. This was clearly expressed by 
Late Sir Ashutosh Mookherjee in his inaugural 
address in 1913. Therefore, the duties .of 
Zoological museums have been changed from 


mere random collection and systematic display jf 
to the collection of selected animals, essential 
for teaching of Zoology to laymen, display of 
exhibits according to the necessity of audio- 

'i 

visual method of teaching and explanation !; 
of exhibits to every visitor for his or her 
benefit. To-day the public feel “importance j> 
of Zoology for almost every aspect of our j 
life. A proper balance between plants and j 
animals is essential for the survival of each. j| 
Without animals, agriculture which sustains j, 
human society, could not continue. Many i 

*i 

forms of diseases are the direct result of 
contact with some form of animal life.” j; 
Realising the above it can be said that 
Zoological museums can no longer be regarded i • 

t 1 e 

as a collection of rare and strange fauna, i, 
On the other hand, they should be regarded 

* 

as the best media for the teaching of modern 
concepts of Zoology. On the basis of the 
above the purpose of the Zoological museum \ 
can be divided into :— (a) to qualify the 
students for their future field work, (b) to j. 
demonstrate the public how we are related to,| 
the animal world and (c) to try to arouse thc;“ 
interest of the public for the preservation of f 
vanishing fauna of India, which is our sacred-? 
heritage, specially for their economic and ! 
aesthetic importance. 

'I 

i 




Before discussing the importance of Zoolo- ? 
gical museums in the economic development ’ 
of the country and the various improvements^- 
needed by the Zoological museums, it would* J 
be better for us to discuss the present day;jj 
condition of existing Zoological museums an4$ 
galleries in India. It is needless to say, ajf 
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large number of museums have been establish¬ 
ed since 1814 by the Govt, of British India 
and Indian Union, different cultural bodies, 
individuals, but following museums have been 
renowned in India and abroad with the 
passage of time. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

It was formerly known as the Imperial 
Museum. It has the richest collection of 
Animals in Asia. These include donations 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, natura¬ 
lists of different expeditions including army, 
public bodies and sometimes individuals. The 
famous marine collection has been made by 
the Royal Indian Marine Survey steamer 
“Investigator.” But the major collection has 
been made by Zoological Survey of India 
after its formation (1916) and still they are 
under the same Government department and 
opened only to the bonafide researchers, except 
those which are displayed in the public 
galleries. 

There are six Zoological galleries, One 
Insect and one general Invertebrate gallery 
(closed at present), with one Fish, one 
Amphibia, Reptilia, Bird and Large Mammal 
and small Mammal gallery. In these galleries 
are housed and displayed in dioramas and 
habitat cases, varied Indian fauna with some 
interesting foreign specimens. 

Prince Of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

In this Museum the natural history 
specimens are supplied by the Bombay Natural 
History Society. The galleries are finest of 
its type in Asia. Exhibits have been displayed 
in their natural surroundings by large 
dioramas and habitat cases. 

Natural History Museum, Darjeeling : 

It is in charge of Bengal Natural History 
Society. It is entirely devoted to the display 
of-Natural History Specimens like mammals, 

XI \ 


birds, birds’ eggs, reptiles, fishes, insects and 
other invertebrates. 

Government Museum and National Art 
Gallery, Madras. 

Zoological section has an appreciable 
collection of both invertebrates and 
vertebrates. Recently dioramas and habitat 
cases are being introduced in the galleries. 

State Museum, Lucknow : 

It is famous for its collection of birds. 
Once A. O. Hume rated it second only to the 
Indian Museum. Besides birds, it has collec¬ 
tion of mammals, reptiles, fishes and 
invertebrates. 

Government Museum, Travancore : 

The Natural History section of the 
museum contains, with other Zoological 
exhibits, a large series of birds of Travancore. 

Government Museum Mysore : 

The Zoological section of the museum is 
famous for its collection of large series of birds 
of Mysore. 

Forest Research Institute, Dehradun : 

The institute’s museum is famous for its 
collection of insects related to forestry and 
sericulture. 

The School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta : 

The school has a departmental museum. 
It contains the specimens related to tropical 
diseases. 

Besides the above-mentioned Zoological 
museums, many other Zoological museums 
have been established due to growth and 
expansion of scope of certain organisations 
dealing with Zoology. As for example, 
Zoological Survey of India has museums 
in different Regional stations. These, when 
fully developed, will act as reference museums* 



The Central Marine Fisheries Department has 
opened a reference museum at Mandapam in 
1949. It displays only the marine fauna, 
fishing gears and equipments. The Indian 
agricultural Research Institute at Delhi is 
running a full-fledged entomological museum. 
Different colleges and Universities, teaching 
Zoology, have their own departmental 
museums. 

The existing galleries of different Zoolo¬ 
gical museums can, therefore, be divided 
into three different series, (a) depart¬ 
mental series, (b) taxonomic series and (c) 
exhibition series. The first two are not 
open to the public, but the third one is 
always open for the general visitors. This 
is trying to arouse the interests of the public 
and promote their instruction about 
Zoology. 

The practical experiences, gained by the 
present writer in his attachment to the 
Zoological galleries and exhibtions, led him 
to suggest the following as effective means 
for the popular educational services :— 

1. Museum galleries containing cluttered 
cases filled with several races of a single 
species of animal have no use to the general 
public, though it may be highly appreciated 
by the specialists. 

2. Display must be made on day-to-day 
Zoological problems in human life (impor¬ 
tance of Zoological knowledge in agriculture, 
fisheries, cottage industries etc. ). 

3. Every museum should open a mobile 
exhibition Unit. The function of the unit is to 
organise temporary exhibitions, containing 
Zoological specimens of economic importance, 
in village areas. 

4. Every, museum should open a “public 
information Bureau” to answer questions to 
tie public through ^wiretpondcnce and/or 


Otherwise. The question may be regarding 
entomology, mammalology and any other 
problems in which people are interested and. 
inquisitive. 

The various methods usually adopted 
in different museums for the aforesaid purposes 
can be summarised as .— 

(a) Relationship of animals with plants 
and the benefits enjoyed by each other 
and so on. 

(b) The. improved technology for more 
exploitation of the animal world, viz., 1 *, 
teaching of apiary, fisheries, serictil* 
ture, feather, horn, hide, conch and * 
other such industries. 

(c) * Heath education (Role of animals in ’ 

the spread of epidemics and of some ' 
animals in the biological control). 

(d) Importance of stock breeding in dairy 
farm or in wool industry. 

A country like India, whose economy is 
based on village products and which suffers 
from the problems of mounting illiteracy, 
superstition, steady increase of population and 
unemployment, needs the above mentioned 
techniques to educate the villagers for their 1 
dialy life. The dioramatic display of the 
above-mentioned problems in village museum? ' 
will act as Vehicles, which will bring tfie , 
results of researches from the seminars and 
symposia on the problems, to the almost 
illiterate villagers. 

The display of importance of stock breeding 
and uses of pesticides in agriculture, poultry, 
dairy or in cottage industry can help the 
farmer to know the current scientific methods , 
usually applid to raise the quality and quaijt-* 
tity of productions of a farm and in checking 
the pests of farms. Like tfijt men of war* 
fronts, persons in the agricultural and indufc* 
trial fronts also need the special training for 
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the use of these tools and techniques employed 
in highly developed countries. This is possible 
only by the audiovisual method of teaching 
through the museums with the display of the 
modern techniques of honey, horn, hide, 
feather etc. or any other industries related to 
Zoology, we can also improve the standards 
of cottage industry products, and to some 
extent solve the unemployment problems. 
Besides the display of the scientific methods 
museums can also offer rewards for the best 
product. Museums should also try to keep 
the the villagers in their traditional business. 
For this they can show the markets to the 
villagers for their products and encourage the 
public to purchase the cottage industry 
products. Regarding the sanitation and health, 
same thing can be suggested to check the 
spread of epidemics and control of disease— 
carrying insects and other animals. Recent 
experiments performed by the UNESCO 
experts in different parts of the world (inclu¬ 
ding India) have proved the utility of museums 
and exhibitions in the field of rural 
developments. 

The different audio-visual techniques to 
be employed for exhibition along with the 
objects are to be shown in the form of maps, 
charts, pictures, models etc., through which 
following can be exhibited. 

1. Production and consumption of differ¬ 
ent animal products in the Country. 

2. How to care for the domestic animals. 

3. Food values of different animals. So 
that people can change their food habits in 
the critical days as proposed by P. Mahes- 
wari (1966). 

4. Bio-economic aspects of some animals 
(viz. Rodents destroy food either in the field or 
in storage and spread diseases). 


5. Distribution of places in India having 
industries dealing with the animal pests. 

6. History of evolution of techniques 
employed in agriculture and in different 
industries. 

7. Distribution and condition of rare 
animals and also their importance in our 
lives. 

8. Balance of Nature at work—some 
animals which prey on insects to all levels 
and help to prevent them from overrunning 
the earth. 

But the display of the modern agricultural 
and industrial techniques and their histories 
is not the only duty of an educational museum. 
But it is one of the multidimensional activities 
of a Zoological museum. Indian public 
usually do not show any interest in the 
museum visit. Therefore, a audio-visual 
publicity for museum visit should be done with 
all efforts, as has been proposed in the last 
I COM sponsord museum conference in 
Calcutta (1967). Once, the late Prime 
Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru criticised the 
museum autorities in observing that they were 
busy in “ticketing and docketing and presen¬ 
ting a report ar the end**. To avoid these 
types of criticisms from the public, people 
must be invited and exhibits must be explained 
to them in all possible ways; to that they 
may widen their vision about the animal 
world. Periodical change of exhibits is also 
essential for the invitation to visitors. Because 
visitors will also feel attraction for the 
new exhibits, otherwise they will go 
elsewhere other than museums having static 
exhibits. 

In the ultimate analysis, the dissemination 
of Zoological knowledge will require the 
opening of new museums in a net 
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act as the water pipes to the villagers, 
supplying knowledge to them from the 
mains ( Research institution ) of Zoological 
concepts. But more importance must be laid 
on the village museums. It should be 
remembered that the responsibility of spread¬ 
ing museums should not be imposed only on 
the departments of education. But every 
department of the Government, cultural 
bodies, different industries should try to 
establish their own museums. While it is 
impossible for one body, others should co¬ 
operate and can open co-operative museums. 
In those cases one partner may try for one 
type of exhibits, the others will supply other 
types of exhibits or some one may finance 
the cost of production of films or anything 
else. 

Finally, we have to say that to raise the 
quality and quantity of village products 
taxonomic display of animals should be res¬ 
tricted for avoided in the village museums. 
Museums should be considered as educational 
institutions and the employee of museums 
should be honoured as the staff of educa¬ 
tional institutions. Then the museum will 
be the best medium of Zoology-teaching. 
The developed countries are becomming 
richer and richer due to their successful 
efforts in industries and other fields, while 
the poorer countries are becoming poorer 
and poorer day by day due to the lack of 
properly qualified scientists and technologists 
in different fields. Again the scientific achieve¬ 
ment of a country depends not on the number 
of the publications of results of original 
researches, but it depends on the number of 
scientific minded people and their scientific 
approaches in their daily duties. Therefore, 
to solve the economic problem of the country, 
popularisation of science is essential and it is 
possible through audio-visual method of teach¬ 
ing science. .. This can be done through 
Wieumt, became t&y haye golden opportu- 


nity to facilitate their communication with 
the public. Only by raising the rate of 
production both in the fields and in the 
industries, more than the rate of increase of 
population in the country, we shall be able to 
reduce the “Ever windening gap” between the 
developed and underdevelop countries 
(Blackett—*67). This is possible by attracting 
the farmers in the cottage industries, after the 
sowing season, showing the prospects of 
cottage industries through museums. There¬ 
fore, it is the duty of all persons to do every 
thing possible for him or her to establish 
educational museums in rural areas for his 
or her own benefits. 

The author is greatly Indebted to Sri. M. N, 
Dutta, Dr. 3, C. 3asu and Sri. Santosh Bose for 
their kind help and criticism of the manuscript. 
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POETRY FROM EAST PAKISTAN 

By SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


Pakistan is in ferment. The full impli¬ 
cations of this fact are far from being 
adequately understood in this country. We 
seem to be aware only of the external mani¬ 
festations of this unrest such as the Agartala 
Conspiracy Case, in which Maulana Mujibur 
Rahaman and others have been charged with 
having tried to overthrow the Government 
of Pakistan ( a trick frequently resorted to by 
unpopular Governments everywhere to crush 
the opposition but which apparently has 
failed to persuade the people of Pakistan 
about the guilt of these Pakistani patriots ) t 
and the calling of the army in aid of civil 
administration in both wings of Pakistan. 
The latest expression of this unrest has been 
the arrest of the octogenarian leader Maulana 
Abdul Hamid Bhasani and over a thousand 
other persons in East Pakistan. 

Maulana Bhasani deserves a much more 
careful understanding by the Indians, parti¬ 
cularly Indian Muslims, some of whom are 
easily persuaded to become undisciplined in 
the name of religion. Although Maulana 
Bhasani is primarily a religious leader—a 
Maulana—he is free of any religious bigotry. 
While he has fought fearlessly for the cause of 
the Muslims in undivided India and then 
in Pakistan he has the breadth of vision and 
the courage of conviction to criticize the 
wrong actions of his co-religionists, as had 
the leader of the Hindu renaissance move¬ 
ment, Swami Vivekananda. Maulana 
Bhasani had the courage to condemn the 
misguided agitation launched a little over a 
decade ago by some Muslims in India against 
{ he publication of a book by the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bh&van* although no Indian Muslim 
l&der was capable of showing that courage. 


It is an index of the Schizophrenia afflicting 
the public mind in India that still we consider 
the Mussalmans of Pakistan to be nothing but 
communal: 

The fact is the other way round. Having 
sought and achieved secessation from the' 
Hindus, the Mussalmans of Pakistan are 
striving hard to develop a secular outlook' 
which their Muslim counterparts in India hre . 
not abie to do (The extremely irrational con*' 
duct in which even some educated Muslims 
in this country are capable of indulging was>, 
given by the most stupid and harmful agita¬ 
tion staged the other day in Calcutta over the 
publication of an artiele by the world’s grea¬ 
test living historian, Arnold Toynbee,' 

* » » 

However it would be wrong to rush to the 
conclusion that only the Muslim indulge ill 
this type of narrowness. The Hindus do , 
not lag far behind. A couple of years agti 
in Calcutta a biography of Chaitanyadev* r / 
written in Bengali by well-known historian 
had to be banned because of the agitation 

* 

of a few persons:) The most important fact, 
then that the Hindus and the Muslims in 
India have to take note is that the Muslims ', 
of Pakistan are in the process of a profound 
psychological transformation in which the' 
establishment of the ascendancy of secular 
human values receives a far greater priority 
than the Muslims were believed (by the; - 
Hindus) to be ever capable of and which 
many Hindus could emulate with profit to 
themselves and others. 

* 

Like any other rising nation the Pakistani 
intellectuals—at any rate in East Pakistan?** 
have chosen symbols to uphold which some 
sacrifice becomes inevitable. This choice i* ; 
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more profound in significance than the adula- 
tion of one’s own government or national 
flag in which many poets in this country 
excel (with great personal profit to 
themselves). If the modern intellectuals of 
Pakistan have chosen the path of self-sacrifice 
' in preference to that of self-aggrandizement 
perhaps it is worthwhile to pursue them a 
little farther. However it is by no means easy 
to do so, since intellectual exchange between 
India and Pakistan is virtually nil. The 
Pakistan Government scowls upon the slightest 
initiative for better cultural exchange between 
Pakistan and India which has been taken as a 
good excuse by the Government of India not 
to do anything about it. The utter lack of 
wisdom of this policy of self-denial on the 
part of the Government of India is not 
however evident to many who are blissfully 
happy in their ignorance of the affairs of 
Pakistan and in their feeling that there was 
nothing to be learnt from the ’‘Communal 
Pakistanis.” 

To understand the extent of the Goven- 
ment of India’s failure in this regard one 
could refer to what the U. S. Government 
has been doing about China. The U. S. 
Government does not recognize Communist 
China. Yet it maintains an elaborate machi¬ 
nery to collect all information about China 
and to get the same translated into English 
and supply the translated material to the 
various research institutions, scholars and 
newspapermen in the USA and elsewhere. 
The result is there for everyone to see. The 
American scholars are in the forefront 
in the study of Communist China although 
many of them are by conviction anti¬ 
communist : 

i • 

’ < It was not more difficult for the Govern- 

i * 

^jnent of India to collect information on 
Pakistani developments and to make the same 
Available to the Indians. But the Government 


has carefully avoided doing any such thing 
and has thus cooperated with the Ayub 
dictatorship in maintaining the chasm of 
mutual ignorance between the Indians and the 
Pakistanis. Fortunately the non-official effort 
to promote understanding between the 
Pakistani and the Indian intellectuals has not 
been wholly absent in India. Several perio¬ 
dicals in Calcutta do deliberately try to 
educate the Indians about the profound trans¬ 
formation taking place in Pakistan. Although 
these efforts are far from being adequate to 
meet the requirements of the situation, their 
value can hardly be exaggerated in that they 
provide the only reliable basis for us in this 
country to fathom the depth of the modern 
Pakistani mind. 

Very recently a collection of poems written 
by a number of writers in East Pakistan was 
brought out in Calcutta under the editorship 
of the well-known Bengali poet, Mihir Acharya 
(Published by Sukshari Publishers. 172/35 
Acharya Jagadbh Bose Road, Calcutta—14 
December 1968 p77 Rs. 4.00 ) which deserves 
particular mention in this connection. Indeed 
the originals of the six translations that are 
offered here are to be found in this collection 
of forty poems. Even this small number of six 
poems helps us to understand the profundity 
of the Pakistani intellectuals and their cons¬ 
tant unhappiness at the state of affairs in 
their country’s hallmarks of great literature. 

I am not a poet, my knowledge of the 
English Language is far too inadequate 
to convey the subtlety of feeling of the 
poets. 

To many Hindus who only a couple of 
decades ago were busy counting the Arabic 
and Persian words in the poems of the poet 
Nazr-u 1-1 slam in their anxiety to save the 
purity of the Bengali language, the Pakis¬ 
tani concern from the poet Naar-uUslam 
would not appeaf ... t* &<&&& . 
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natural Tor the Muslims in Pakistan to be 
concerned with another Muslim poet, may 
be he is an Indian, they would argue. But 
then they would find it dfficult to understand 
the far greater anxiety of the Mussalman 
poets of East Pakistan to stick to 
Rabindranath, the ‘Hindu’ poet who has 
been banned by the Pakistani Government 
from the Pakistan Radio. Nevertheless the 
love for Rabindranath among the Pakistanis 
is real and considering the fact that love for 
Rabindranath is almost treason in Pakistan 
and can, and often does, lead to suffering 
more genuine than the exuberance of many 
in this country, for whom progress of the 
world and literature has ended with 
Rabindranath. For Tagore was a traveller 
in quest of truth—a quest which has no 
end. The genuine admirer of Tagore has to 
move forward and not stand still. So the 
Pakistani poet Sikandar Abu Zafar says of 
Rabindranath Tagore— 

Suddenly I have known grief. 

My mode of seeing 
Is the very familiar 
Questioning of yours. 

You are prtccting me 
Like the incredible destiny ; 

You are engulfing me 

Like the irrestible habit 

Hooted by the constant effort to cast it off.* 

If this is how the newer generation of 
Pakistani poets has been thinking, the older 
generation has not failed to take note of the 
changes in the reality* As in the early forties 
the octogenarian Rabindranath Tagore and 
the teenage boy Sukanta Bhattacharya 
were bewailing the sufferings of the 
people, the older generation poet Jasimuddin 
in East Pakistan is equally unhappy 
ns his. ' youhger generation compeers 
nt what has been happening in East Pakistan, 
to a recent p^^ (noi tncluded in Archarya*s 


collection) he is fervently appealing to the 
mother, East Pakistan, to keep the lamp 
burning in the desolate house so that her 
children who had left her, if they ever 
returned, could know that their mother was 
waiting for them yet. I have not come across 
a greater poignancy in any recent writing 
than is contained in the poem. The following 
stanza is illustrative : 

The children that have left you 
Would return no more. 

The gay company on your courtyard 
Is broken for ever. 

Yet, Oh ! my mother please do try 
To hold the memory of that blissful age 
In the letters of the thread 
On the designs of your Kantha. 1 

( From the poem, ‘Mago Tui Jwalie 
Rakhis Alo’—‘Mother. please keep the Lamp 
Burning’ by Jasimuddin in Desh, Calcutta 
25th January, 1969 p—1483 ) 


RABINDRANATH 

BY SIKANDAR ABU ZAFAR 


(Translated from Bengali by Subhaah 
Chandra Sarker ) 

I too have received the invitation 
From the path trodden by men, 

The inhabited villages 

From cities, ports, markets, trains, ferries, 

All lands and waters of nature. 

From the darkness of the stars hidden 

by the sun 

In the winter, the summer, the spring, 

the rains, 


The autumn. 1 


1. A quilt-like thing made of old cloth with ft 
lot of designs on it by the women in E&sjfcw J 
Pakistan. 

, • V 

1. Autumn is the best time in Bengal . c .} ,, 
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On every road, at every corner 
In those thrilling and unnoticed marches 
AU my moments are consumed 
To follow your signature 
On the all-encorapassiog canvas ; 

I hear the waves of your music streaming 
Down the river of all sounds 
And its reverberations in your own words 
In the bounds of my heart, 

In all my perceptions ; and become 
Pale in humiliation. 

To submit to death again and again is 
Cowardly, I know ; yet 
I could not 

Save myself from a thousand deaths. 

My horizons are filled by the full-armed 

embrace 

Of your name. 

That is why lam humbled by thousand 

deaths. 

Perhaps there would still be the consolation 
If the safe life of dependent 
Were desired, 

If the satisfaction of following the 

custodian 

To avoid the thorns on the road 
Were coveted. 

No matter if my skeleton is pale and 

emaciated 

I did not want 

That it should be brightened by 
Picking up fat sustenance and prosperity 
Of some one else’s charity. 

I did not want 

That from above some one’s condescending 

gifts 

Would be rained to fill my hands, 

satiated from begging, 
With fragrant parijat 2 and that 
I shoud string them in a garland 
To adorn my neck. 

2. A flower. In the mythology the flower is 
described as never fading. 


The flowers of my garland 

Are Shlull 3 and BakuI 4 mixed with dew 

and mud. 

I shall pick them up with my own hands. 

Then only the garland would acquire the 

fragrance of the spring 
From the joy of the free rhythm of my 

heart. 

Still I have loved you. 

I have chosen to see you again and again 
In the light of the two eyes 
With great attention and respect. 

That is why I wish to avoid 
Your sky. 

That is why I wish to lose myself 

In grass, creeper 

Dew or water, unknown to you. 

Blindly, or in feigned blindness, 

Covering the two eyes with a black screen 
If I had loved, 

I should have become an intolerable 

porcupine, 

I would have made an offering of the 

covering of my heart 
Under the wood-apple tree. 

The banyan tree, in the deserted house 

and in 

Hundreds of hillocks, high and low. 

That is why I have sought from day to day 
With open eyes 
Whether there is a world 
In whose fields, roads, 

Horizoos, sky 

The evening vesper would not glow 
With light borrowed from your lamp. 

3 & 4. Flowers white and fragrant, which 
grow on big trees and have necessarily to 
be collected from the ground where they 
may be soiled sometimes, particularly if 
they are lying on the ground for a long 
time* 
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With a thousand sharp questions 
I have stirred 

The hypnotized, distracted consciousness. 
Have you seen all that ? 

Felt the millions of notes 
Of thousands of hearts ? 

You are a poet, conqueror of 
The barriers of the age yet to come. 

In the similarity of the sun and the sky 
I have understood you. 

I have known 
You are like the sun. 

You could never go 
Into complete darkness. 

Countless men and their 
Joys and sorrows are yet 
In complete darkness. 

Like the sky— 

Enjoying the joyous music of 
Countless solar systems. 

You did not hear 
The tired chirping of the crickets. 
Countless men yet are there 
Keeping awake all the night, 

Listening to the wailings of life 
In the chirping of the crickets. 

Whenever I have gone 
At the invitation 
Of these neighbours 
I did not see your prints there. 

Yet suddenly I have known grief. 

My mode of seeing 
Is the very familiar 
Questioning of yours. 

You arc protecting me 
Like the incredible destiny ; 

You are engulfing me 

Like the irresistible habit 

Hooted by the constant effort to cast it off. 

21st February 

By ABDULGANI HAZAR1 
( Translated from Bengali by Subhash 
Chandra Barker ) 

A storm raged last night 

The branches of the mango, rose-apple, 

margosa trees, 

Were shaken last night 
By a real stonn. 


That storm sent a quake through 
The thirsty, sun-baked earth, 

Beckdned with its Kajal-laden eyes. 

The mad leaves of the inconsolable trees 
Became Uncontrollable 
In the thought that the storm would 
Bring a shower of nectar, ( ; 

A rosy life. 

Getting up in the morning today I find 
The sky is grave. 

The leaves for the trees are 
Still, 

Painting a still-picture on the sky and 
Spreading an unbroken despondency on 

the electric wire, 
Perhaps there was no storm; 

Perhaps there was only the hiilt ; or 

perhaps 

It was but an illusion of a hint. 

“No-no-no'*, 

A sad frog in a corner of my room say, 

“The storm did come. 

Look, in your courtyard 

Lie the broken branches of trees and 

Countless green leaves. 

- Yesterday the storm had brought in its 

trains 

Only muiders. 

It did not bring any fountain of life”. 

1 open the window to see 

The lingering clouds are still there 

At the corner of the sky. 

I still feel this cloud would bring the rains. 
This cloud would still sow 
Countless lives. 

Translator’s note: It was no 21st 

February, a few years ago, that the Pakistani. 
police opened fire on demonstrations in favour 
of making Bengali the official language of’ 
Pakistan. The poem “In the Mirror of th£ ( 
Sky'* by Anis Choudhury also contains a 
veiled reference to this firing SCS. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 

SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTERJEE 
(Continued from the previous issue ) 


By the time the Swami returned to India 
in 1897, the Indian National Congress had a 
few more sessions. The petitioning to and, 
woeing of the rulers, continued. The congress, 
however, represented merely a vocal section 
of the educated class of the country. It had 
no touch with the dumb millions, the rank 
and file, outside this limited group. The 
organisers of the congress were self-appointed 
representatives of the “Daridra-Narayans”. 
The inevitable results of the method in which 
the congress worked were as clear as day light 
to the Swami. It might bring a few crumbs 
in the begging bowl, but it would not change 
the lot of the beggar-gods. They would 
remain where they were. No one thought of 
them, neither the government nor its critics. 
All were in the same beat in so far as the 
lowly, the down-trodden were concerned. 
Men at the top merely wanted a little power 
for themselves. What did it matter to the 
country as a w hole whether they get it or 
not ? 

The reconstruction work lay not at the top 
but, at the bottom. And, that work was 
‘Man-making 5 —the making of Man, the 
making of a solid foundation of the Indian 
national structure. 

Asked whether he has given any attention 
to the Indian National Congress movement, 
the Swami said ; 

. “I can not claim to hav$ given much ; 

my work is in another part of the field. 


But I regard the movement as significant, 

and heartily wish it success.It will 

certainly end in the working out of India’s 
homogeneity, in her acquiring what we 

may call democratic ideas.Education 

is coming, and compulsory education will 
follow. The immense power of our people 
must be utilised. India’s potentialities are 
great and will be called forth.” ' 

The supplicatory programme of the 
Congress fell far short of the aspirations of the 
patriots who looked for a more radical change. 
This ardent, resolute, and progressive section 
of the congress was greatly inspired by the 
oratory and writings of the Swami. His 
influence covered most effectually the three 
provinces, namely, the Punjab, Maharashtra 
and Bengal. The resulting force found 
expressien in the Trio-leadership of Lala 
Lajpat Rai of the Punjab, Bala Gangadhar 
Tilak of Maharashtra and Bipinchandra Pal 
of Bengal, commonly known as” Lal-Bal-Pal.” 
From inside the congress fold they fought for 
a re-orientation of its policy. But the 
organisation was slow if not reluctant, to move 
away from its original orbit. The Surat 
Congress of 1907 saw a permanent breach 
between the reactionary and the progressive 
sections. It paved the way for a country¬ 
wide terrorist movement in which Bengal 
made the greatest contribution. 

The Swami firmly believed that man¬ 
making must be made the foundation of 
any organisation that aimed at the country’# 
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welfare. It must start at the bottom. To 
begin work at the top was like building a 
mausoleum without a foundation. He thus 
categorically set down his aims in his “My 
Life and Mission.” : 

“Well then, my plans are, therefore, 
to reach these masses of India. Suppose 
you start schools all over India “for the 
poor, still you can not educate them. 
How can you '* The boy of four years would 
better go to the plough or to work, than to 
your school. . . But if the mountain does 
not go to Mohammed, then Mohammed 

can come to the mountain.There 

are hundreds and thousands of monks 
educating the people in the spiritual plane ; 
why not let these men do the same work 
in the intellectual plane ?” 

The Swami was, therefore, intent on 
producing a new type of sannyasi who would 
sacrifice everything for carrying out this 
door-to-door missionary work. They would 
become the ‘sappers and miners* of the 
army of religion. And, as a visionary, he was 
perfectly confident that he would be able 
to collect readily a sufficient number of 
devoted workers for the cause. 

Writing to Dewanji Shahib from Chicago 
in January, 1894, he expressed his hopes 
thus : 

“I am born to organise these youngmen 
(who have stood as bulwarks against the 
the surging waves of materialism and 
luxury of the day ) ; nay, hundreds more 
in every city are ready to join me ; and I 
want to send them rolling like irresistible 
waves over India, bringing comfort, 
morality, religion, education to the doors 
of the meanest and the most down¬ 
trodden. And this 1 will do or die.** 


And it was his idea that this new type of 
monks should make a small beginning, living 
in a modest form of monastery. Such 
monastery should be erected in that locality 
of the city where the poorest and the most 
downtrodden live. A cottage built of clay 
and straw and a hall made of the same 
materials are the only structures necessary. 
It will of course represent the poorest single 
unit. The Math or monastery should consist 
of a temple and an educational centre. In 
this centre teachers and preachers would be 
trained for carrying both religion and ways 
of life to each door. 

Welfare of the masses was to be the only 
aim of the mission, and it was meant to bring 
about a radical change in social, political, and 
humanitarian spheres. But this change could 
never be effected by merely assailing the 
ancient rules and age-old order. His views on 
this point were recorded thus by his disciples 
in February/March, 1897 : 

“On the subject of how he would work 
in future in this country, Swamiji said that 
day that starting two centres, one in 
Madras and another in Calcutta, he would 
rear up a new type of sannayasi for the 
good of all men in all its phases. He 
further said that by a destructive method 
no progress either for the society or for the 
country could be achieved. In all ages 
and times progress has been effected by 
the constructive process, that is, by giving 
a new mould to old methods and customs. 
Every religious preacher in India, during 
the past ages, worked in that line. Only 
the religion of Bhagavan Buddha ^w&s 
destructive. Hence that religion has been 
extirpated from India.” 

The motto of this new type of monks would 
be “Atmano Moksharthong Jagadhitaya Cha” 
meaning that they would work for their 
personal salvation through the welfare of 
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the world. And, their duty would be to 
educate and educate only. Their was no other 
way of man-making. It is not only the monks 
that would carry out this missionary work, but 
the laity, too, would join them. All of them 
would however be duly trained for the 
>purpose. In replacement of Buddha's 
doctrine of “work and worship”, his message 
to his disciples was “work is worship.” 

On the question of education on which 
man-making is based, his views are recorded 
as follows ; 

“Education is not the amount of infor¬ 
mation that is put into your brain and 
runs riot there, undigested all your life. 
We must have life-building, man-making, 
character-making assimilation of ideas. If 
you have assimilated five ideas and made 
them your life and character, you have 
more education than any man who has 
got by heart a whole library.” 

This, in a nutshell, is the foundation on 
which the Ramakrishna Order was based. 
The constitution of the Order was laid down 
by the Swami. He himself led the first batch 
of the new type of monks to serve plague- 


stricken Calcutta, giving an indication how ho 
wished the mission to work and touch the 
heart of the people. It was expected to preach 
with positive work and not through some 
empty words. And, he made his mind per¬ 
fectly clear in his discussions with a disciple 
in 1897 as recorded in Conversations and 
dialogues.” 

This visionary monk saw that his net work 
would spread out and cover the whole of 
India. He wrote to Akhandananda in July 
1897 ; 

“When in every district there will be a 
Math on the model of our Math in Calcutta, 
then will my heart's desire be fulfilled. Let 
not the work of preaching, too, be at a stand¬ 
still, and greater even than preaching is the 
work of imparting education.” 

In carrying out this plan to perfection, 
he relied more on his children than on his 
brother-disciples. And, he said “Obedience, 
readiness, and love for the cause—if you have 
these three, nothing can hold you back.” 

What, then, has caused the hold-up ? 



Current Affairs 


Racial Riots in Malayasia 

The Malays, the Chinese and the Indians 
in Malayasia are engaged in fighting one 
another on a racial basis. We do not know 
whether the Indian section is taking any 
initiative in this rioting ; but we think they 
are fighting only in self defence. The Malays 
and the Chinese are undoubtedly carrying 
the war into each others camp and also to the 
Indian section of the population. In the 
beginning the Malays took an aggressive part 
in establishing themselves as the strongest 
racial group in the country ; but this attempt 
was soon challenged by the Chinese in 
Malayasia. These people might not have 
been communists in any sense of the term ; 
but they certainly meant to keep their politi¬ 
cal position as strong as their numbers 
justified. The Indians, no doubt, tried to 
keep clear of controversies and found them¬ 
selves isolated as a racial group. If they had 
sided with the Malay* or with the Chinese, 
their position could have been stronger. We 
have an idea that the developments in 
Indonesia affected the outlook of the political 
groups in Malayasia ; but the relative strength 
of the Chinese in Malayasia made the 
situation different for them in that country as 
compared to Indonesia. The Malayasians 
are also nearer the lands dominated by the 
Chinese communists and the Chinese 
Malayasians, therefore! would be more likely 
to be aggressive politically than the Indo¬ 
nesian Chinese. In any case we feel rather 
worried about the position of the Malayasian 
Indians ;{brlbdians, wherever they go and 
settle even for many generations, are 
sem^^^^gown back upon their Mother 


country by the aggressive peoples of the 
countries of their adoption. This happened 
in Burma, Ceylon and some African States. 
Malayasia has about 4 million Malays, 3 
million Chinese and 1 million Indians. If the 
Indians had made any organised efforts to 
link np with the Malays their position could 
have been safer and stronger. But, judging 
by reports, the Indians in Malayasia are not 
in a very good position. We do not know 
why. The Malays do not like the Indians* 
perhaps because they feel the Indians exploit 
them through trade and by holding service, 
with the Malayasian Government. The 
Chinese do not like the Indians as they are 
the business competitors of the Chinese, 
Whatever that may be the Indians surely 
can try to consolidate their position in 
Malayasia by creating closer bonds of 
fellowship with the Malays. 

Gaullism and de Gaulle 

They say that de Gaulle removed himsetf 
from the political stage of France, but left 
his retenue in full occupation of the entire • 
establishment. So when Pompidou aspires to' 
take the place of de Gaulle he is found to be • 
heading the Gaullist factions. As far as one, 
can judge, Pompidou will have some oppoft* 
tion from the communists but Gaullism is 
supported by most French people who are 
mature in age and they will back Pompidou. 
It is estimated that the majority of the com¬ 
munists are young people and their number 
will not be more than,. 25% of the total 
number involved. The French want law 
and order to be fully established and they 
will do their best to prevent any repetition of 
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the students’ attempt at revolution. The 
students on the other hand will have the 
backing of the professional communists but 
will not be able to secure any sort of majority. 
Generally speaking, therefore, the de Gaullists 
will most probably remain in power in 
France and the communists will have to await 
developments in the international political 
sphere to see if communism will remodel itself 

in Europe to satisfy the social needs of the 
peoples of various countries. Communism is 
now on trial in Europe, as well as in the rest 
of the world. The various national commu¬ 
nist parties therefore arc somewhat handi¬ 
capped in making any active plans of 
progress. 

Mortality of Russian Generals 

Recently a considerable number of Russian 
military officers of the rank of Major General 
or above have died in various places in Russia. 
This roused doubts in the mind of people 
about the existence of special causes of this 
increased mortality. It is indeed a strange 
coincidence if about twenty generals died 
within a few months. After enquiry the 
Russian authorities have reaffirmed that these 
deaths have been absolutely natural and 
there arc no reason whatsoever to suspect 
foul play or party involvement in the matter. 
In Russia in the past, during the Stalinist 
regime, there had been occasions when the 
political leaders disliked the growth in 
importance of military officers and removed 
them sometimes by “liquidation.” There are, 
of course no Stalinist type of ruthlessness now 
in Soviet Russia. But military officers of high 
rank had latterly come into prominence in 
the Soviet Union and the non-military leaders 
could have resented this. Whatever that may 
be, the Soviet authorities have pointed out 
that there are nearly a thousand high ranking 
officers in the Army, Navy and Air-force of 
Russia and that the death of twenty persons 


out of that number would hardly reduce the 
importance of military officers in the country. 
One should therefore stop thinking about 
secret political liquidations. 

Russians outnumbered in Russia. 

Recent estimates of linguistic proportions 
in the various Soviets of Russia have shown 
up a remarkable fall in the birth rate of 
Russian speaking people as opposed to that 
of other linguistic groups in the USSR. The 
Russians proper have a very low birth rate, 
almost half of that prevailing among the 
races which speak languages other than 
Russian. As a result, the Russian speaking 
peoples are now in a minority in the USSR. 
The “white” Russians of course have been 
trying their level best to stimulate marriages 
and births among their own people but 
without much success. The Russians are 
now conscious of the need for keeping up a 
high standard of living and they are not 
agreeable to have large families which they 
cannot maintain in proper style within the 
incomes permitted to them by their absolutist 
government. Increased incomes are however 
quickly used up by improved ways of living. 
So that stimulating consumption does not 
serve any useful purpose in the matter of 
increasing the birth rate. The effect is rather 
of the opposite kind. The other way is to 
improve the standard of living of the high 
birth rate groups. This is a costly and 
difficult affair in so far as the high birth rate 
areas are industrially underdeveloped and the 
prices of non-industrial goods being what they 
are, the workers do not produce enough to 
justify any spectacular increases in their 
salaries and wages. The problem therefore is 
not a simple one. 

The London School of Economics*. 

The London School of Ecoxtttfucs has 
always been in the forefront of prdfcrettifc 
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movements in Great Britain. The Fabians 
who fixed the ideals and standards of 
British “Socialism*’ were closely associated 
with this seat of learning and there had never 
been any fixed intellectual dogma connected 
with the thoughts and opinions of the learned 
men of the L. S. E. The students also had 
great freedom in the matter of expression of 
opinion as well as in suggesting changes in 
the field of studies and, perhaps, in methods 
too. The upheavals in the School of 
Economics, therefore are not clearly under¬ 
stood by those who arc not in the heart of 
things. VVe do not know whether the 
student unrest is merely a facade created by 
partisans with the object of bringing about 
changes to suit their own objectives. The 
easy grace with which certain changes have 
been agreed to also points to the existence 
of forces other than those provided solely by 
youthful emotions. Britain has been relatively 
lrec from secret manipulations by politicians 
m the spheres of education and other 
social institutions. “Leftism” therefore made 
little headway in Great Britain, though 
Britain reformed her economy and political 
order in a remarkable manner to the advan¬ 
tage of the have-nots without indulging in 
much “progressive” talk. The agitation in 
the L. S. E. may be therefore a mere attempt 
at creating a new leadership in Great Britain 
which will help Britain to line up with 
European leftists. This is of course a conjec¬ 
ture. Student rowdism quite often has no 
ulterior motives behind it. 

The Soviet “Peace” Offensive. 

The following comments are reproduced from 
the Jewish Frontier : 

Recent press reports of Soviet feelers 
In Western capitals urging a Great Power 
initiative for ‘an imposed settlement in 
die Middle East call for an appraisal 
°f # Soviet motives and intentions* Published 


reports suffice to show that what the 
Soviets have in mind is not peace. The 
intent is to impose a unilateral and 
unconditional Israeli withdrawal to the 
Armistice line which existed before the Six* 
Day War without concluding a peace. 

What the Soviets contemplate is a system 
of arrangements substantially similar to, those 
set up following the hostilities of 1956. In 
principle, they are proposing a resurrection 
of the palliatives and fragile arrangements that 
served as the' breeding-ground for the 1967 
war and which will, inevitably, preserve the 
roots of the existing conflict intact, setting the 
scene for more war in time to come. 

A formula of total withdrawal is demanded 
without the slightest reference or allowance 
for those critical principles which must 
attend any effort to establish true peace in 
the area 

(a) explicit Arab recognition of Israel’s 
sovereignty and a permanent end to hostility ; 

(b) contractual agreements between the 
parties to the conflict ; 

(c) boundaries that are both secure and 
recognized, inevitably different from the 
old fragile Armistice lines ; 

(d) freedom of navigation through the 
Suez Canal ; 

(e) freedom of shipping through the 
Straits of Tiran and the means to guarantee its 
protection. 

In sum, the Soviet scheme is designed to 
exempt the Arab Governments from under¬ 
taking any act which would constitute a 
recognition of Israel’s rights and national 
integrity, as well as any movement that could 
lead to the development of normal relations 
between the peoples of the area. Israel, on 
the other hand, is expected to renounce inter¬ 
ests crucial to its very existence. 
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What Price Going to the Moon ? 

The Americans have at last succeeded in 
making trips to the moon a practical possi¬ 
bility. But such trips would be so expen¬ 
sive that they woyld not be business propo¬ 
sal now or in the near future. We therefore 
have to look for other reasons, as against 
profitability, for organising journeys to the 
moon. The Americans, no doubt, put 
national prestige and military advantages 
above all other considerations when they 
spend thousands of crores of rupees on 
space trips. National prestige of course has 
no market value and no price is too high 
for placing the Nation at the pinnacle of 
superiority and glory. The military advan¬ 
tages could perhaps be obtained at a lesser 


cost. Some say the moon will produce 
diamonds and other rare minerals which 
will pay for moon trips. But calculating 
costs we think even if moon diamonds 
fetched as high a price as Rs. 20000/- per 
carat, such diamond getting will not be 
profitable. For the costs will be higher. 
There are other possibilities. Space travel 
to other solar systems will demand a large 
and far enough launching pad in outer space 
than one can set up in artificial satellites. 
The moon will be a very good launching 
station. But going to other solar systems 
will require achievement of speeds higher 
than the speed of light. Will that ever be 
possible ? If so, the moon station will 
perhaps be the gateway to the other universes 
at some future day. 


Shameful , if True 

The Indian National Herald says that some of 
the Indian Princes have submitted a memorandum to 
the Butler Committee, which it publishes, in which a 
strong protest has been made against the recruitment 
of Indians as officers in the Political Department of 
the Government of India. It is said the Princes 
consider it to be “belittling their dignity to call upon 
Indians to act as political representatives of the 
Paramount Power.” If the Herald has not been 
hoaxed, these princes not only do not feel the 
humiliation of a foreign state being paramount over 
them but consider any Indian, however great his 
worth, to be inferior to any Tom, Dick or Harry who 
may be appointed resident or the political agent to 
control and keep watch over them. This is shameful* 

—The Modem Review Jan. 1929 

' i 
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SITA DEVI 
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In those days the Swadeshi Mela was 
held every yeai in Calcutta just before the 
Durga Puja. There was a vacant plot of land 
opposite the Sadharan Brahino Samaj 
Maudir a little to the north. This plot- 
known as Pantir Matli—housed the temporary 
structures of the incla for several years. Here 
while visiting the mela grounds we met Bela 
Devi once more. Protima Devi -newlv 
married then -had come with her also, and 
this was our lirst meeting with her. It was 
a pleasure conversing with her. 

Rabindranath came to Calcutta once 
again for the Bhadrotsav, most probably on 
the Hth of August, 1911. We had known 
about his coining, and the very next mor¬ 
ning he paid us a visit, bringing Rathindra- 
nath and Piotima Devi with him, “Did we 
disrupt your college routine by coming at 
this hour ,1 ”—He asked us. Protima Devi 
chatted frcclv with us —as if we were old 
fiiends. 

About a week later my sister and I went 
to Jorasanko one afternoon. We had never 
seen their house before and Protima Devi had 
invited us now. It was a national pilgrimage we 
weic making —we were thrilled and awe struck 

The dui wan guided us up the stairs. As 
we reached the second Boor we met 
Rabindranath. “Are you going straight up 
or would you rather rest a while here ?” he 
asked. Rest was not necessary, so we went 
a further (light of steps and into a room. 
Protima Devi welcomed us in. 

The Maharslii used to live in that room, 
we were told. Among several family port¬ 
raits we saw a large one of Mrinalini Devi. 
Protima Devi took us up and down and all 
around the house. It was a huge building and 
it took us quite a while to complete the tour. 

9 


) 

We also came to know of the different 
portions alloted to the various branches of 
the family The house was teeming with 
inmates in those days. 

Refreshments were served after a while. 
Rabindranath came in once again and told 
us, “I want you all to become good friends. 
But you are so quiet when I am around, that 
I have to do all the talking. This time I have 
left vou alone, absolutely.' 5 We heard him 
complain that two ladies had paid a vjsit that 
morning and had remained completely silent 
all along. 

A little later Bela Devi came to join us — 
she had been busy with some household 
duties. This time siie talked for quite a 
while with us. We also met Abanindranath 
Tagore for the first time that day. 

Rabindranath gave a talk at the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj on the 21st of August. Crowds 
pressed against doors and windows and 
almost broke through them. We had gone 
there early to secure convenient seats, but 
had to give them up final I v for the older 
people and remain standing during the talk. 
Next evening the poet returned to Santinikc- 
tan, vsjting us briefly bc/oie he left I was 
away in school, and so missed him. 

About this time, news of the poets’ forth¬ 
coming tour abroad started liltering in. He 
did go abroad the next year, taking his soil 
and daughter-in-law with him. “Sharadotsav” 
was to be staged in Santiniketau, during the 
autumn of 1911. Our stubbornness got us 
through all the hurdles and our former group 
—though much depleted—took in a few new¬ 
comers and started off once again, on the 22nd 
of September, for Santiniketan. 

Within a few minutes we were out of 
Calcutta and there was the clear blue of the 
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sky above and the bright, richness of the 
autumn fields and woods around us. Our 
hearts were full to the brim. I still remember 
the surging, green waves of rice fields and 
the beckoning lingers of the white Kash 
flowers. At Memari—a tiny, way side 
station—we got down to pluck armloads of 
these flowers 

It was even nig when wc reached Bolpur. 
Nepal fiabu had come this time with his 
students, to guide us from the station to the 
ashram. Also waiting was our old acquain¬ 
tance, the bullock drawn bus ! We were 
determined to walk it this time, but then it 
started raining and that damped our spirit. 
The rain stopped so on enough, giving us the 
chance of walking the rest of the way. It 
was a dark, moonless night, but we talked 
and walked with Nepal Babu and soon reached 
Necrhu Bangla. The Poet stood waiting 
with a few ladies. Wc were introduced 
to Ileinlata Devi and Dinendranatli’i* 
wife Kamala Devi Sailabala was also 
present. 

We entered Neechu Bangla and made 
it our home once more. I he other room 
was no more vacant, as Shri Dwijendranath 
had returned to the ashram. 

There were chairs for the visitors in the 
inner courtyard. My father sat down beside 
the poet and we sat around them. A sudden 
shower stopped our general conversation 
when we rushed inside for shelter. As 
Hemlata Devi offered the poet a bed to sit 
on, the poet remarked, “The girls may think 
that an invidious distinction/’ 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar came in now. 
We were surprised at the seeming youthful¬ 
ness of the famous historian. All the guests 
sat together for the evening meal and once 
again we were surprised at the smallness of 
the eminent professor’s appetite. The girls 
chattered on, taking their time over the meal 


while Professor Sarkar sat patiently waiting 
for us to finish—occasionally he leaned 
forward to see if everything was going 
well. 

We went to bed very late and sleep came 
even later, some of us got out of the beds and 
lay down on the floor—it was so warm. We 
were afraid of missing the morning prayers 
at the temple, and this kept us wide 
awake. 

Early in the morning we reached the 
temple, well ahead of time. The poet was 
ringing the temple bed again. After the 
service we drifted about, plucked flowers and 
even visited Sanlosh Babu’s cowshed. An 
attendant brought us back to the guest house, 
where breakfast was being served. Many 
had gathered there after morning prayers. 
There weic requests for songs after the meal 
was ovd. The ashram singcis lefused to 
sing as they did not wish to tiro then' voices 
before the evening’s peiformanrc, but wc had 
our way again. A jit Kumar Chakravaiiy 
sang the first song, while \ he poet went m 
seaich of his song-book. He returned soon 
to sing a couple of songs for us and Dinendra- 
nath accompanied him with his csraj. Some 
songs were sung by all three of them together. 
After some quiet persuasion the two daughters 
of Shri Krishna Kumar Mura sang one song. 
The fierce sun drove us back to Neechu 
Bangla soon after this. 

In the afternoon we roamed from house 
to house, visiting. When we sat down to rest 
at Chhatimtola, a sudden storm came rush¬ 
ing, lifting red dust in the air, breaking 
branches from trees. We needed a shelter 
and also wished to watch the storm in its 
full grandeur. We ran into Santosh Babu’s 
house and found Rabindranath there. 
Naturally our plan of watching the storm or 
drenching ourselves could not materialise. 
We settled down to discuss various topics— 
I managed to shake off my diffidence for once 
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and expressed myself freely. During this we 
discovered another aspect of the poet’s per¬ 
sonality. We had no idea that he was a 
practising physician. He had beside him a 
box of homoeopathic medicines. Every few 
minutes his patients would come in and 
return with their prescribed medicines. 
Headaches, sore-throats, fevers and stomach 
upsets - the poet had medicines for all of them. 
Maybe ihey all wished to be absolutely fit for 
the play to be staged that night. 

His visit to Darjeeling, years ago, his 
first trip to England, and other recollections 
the poet recounted before us, that afternoon. 
He ashed me,“Which story do you like most in 
my Galpa Guchcha ?” I lirst said, “I like 
all of them, very much,” and then added, 
“Hungry Stones is my favourite.” The poet 
then gave us detailed information about the 
ruined palace in the Deccan which had 
inspired him to write that story. He also 
told us about the story-telling game that he 
used to play with his friends. Half a dozen 
of thorn would sit together and build up a 
stor\, orally. One of them would invariably 
lead the story to a hair-raising crisis and then 
give up. It was Rabindrat ath's job to bring 
the story to a fitting end. Often enough, 
both the beginning and the ending of a story 
were for him to shape. Durasha , Gupta Dhan 
and some other stories were thus created. 

Some of the newcomers in our group 
had never met the poet before. One of theni- 
a very young girl—wished to hear him sing. 
Not bold enough to speak out, she kept 
whispering her request into my ear. When 1 
gave him the message, he smiled and said, 
“Oh, was that the conference you two 
were having ? 

In spite of that evening's play, he sang 
one song for her, wishing not to disappoint 
her. Then calling Nepal babu he said, 
“These girls are forcing songs out of me— 
aren’t you going to do something about 


it?” Nepal babu entered saying, “I 
rushed in when I heard your song.” 
After about an hour we returned home. 

We were forced to rest for some time after 
tea. Formerly, we had roamed around in the 
sun and none objected, but now my mother 
was wth us and she was firm, fn the evening 
we strolled about again in the fields and woods 
and across the red soil paths. We returned to 
have an early dinner. Within a few minutes 
of our reaching the theatre the play had 
begun. The acting seemed flawless and 
absolutely enchanting. Even after several 
dacades, I can see those boys before my eyes, 
singing and dancing in such perfection. 
The two songs I specially remember are— 
“Amar Nayan-bhulano clay” and '*Amra 
bcndhechi Kasher guchcho.” Rabindranath 
played the lole of the mendicant and did 
not, therefore, need any other dress than his 
usual ochre robe. lie had only added an 
ochre turban. 

We were given programmes printed on 
reddish paper. I still have mine with me. 
There were three new songs printed for this 
performance. One was, “Ogo Shefaii boner 
moner kamona,” the next was, ,l Aj prothorn 
phulcr pabo prosad khani” and the 
third was, “Amadcr Santinikelan.” The 
programmes were printed at the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj Pjess of Calcutta, with the 
complete dramatis personae. Ajit Kumar 
Chakravaity was, Thakurdada and Tapan 
Mohan Cluttopaclhyay was Lakkheswar. 
Pramathanath Bishi played the role of 
Dlianapaii. Among the boys many are well- 
known personalities now. 

After the show we waited outside the 
theatre, but could not see the poet, as he 
was busy. Returning to Nerchu Bangla we 
went to bed. Planning our activities for the 
next day ; we decided to listen to the poet’s 
reading of Dak Ghar (Post Office), his new 
play. 
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The Tagore Birthday Number of Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly states that both Achaloyaton 
and Dak Char were written in 1012. They 
may have been printed in 1912, but they were 
both written in 1911. At the end of the show, 
the boys sang “Amader Santiniketan” and 
coming out of Natyaghar they went around 
the Ashram singing this song till late at night. 

We spent the whole of next morning in the 

red-soil dunes called “Khoai.” The ashram 

was small then and we could see, all around 

us, those dwarf hills. Not much remains to 

be seen now. 'The dustv red of those dunes 

* 

had a strange, soothing bcautv and trickling 
and twisting accross it stretched a silvciy 
ribbon of clear water. 

From there we went to the guest house, 
where Dak Char was to be read out. We 
carried with us flower-offerings for the 
poet. 

The upstairs middle-room was used 11.r 
the p1a\ -leading. After the reading the 
listeners sat speechless and completely still. 

Suddenly Dwijendranath Thakur came in. 
He entered briskly, asked the poet a few 
questions and rushed out of the room again. 
We had never seen him before. He was 
well past seventy then, but straight and 
strong with unusually bright eyes. 

We returned for lunch as Rabindranath 
had said that he would visit us in the after¬ 
noon. But when he did come we were out. 
Later, we ran to catch him on his way back, 
and touching his feet, we begged forgiveness 
and bid him farewell. 

The bullock car took us back to the 
station, though the men went walking. We 
had our luggage in the car, so we offered 
to take along the baggages of the gentlemen. 
There was a lot of laughter when the poet 
Satyendranath Datta refused to part with 
his bag. 

Wc had arrived a bit early and had to 


wait. Then the train pulled in and we 
entered our compartment. Some of the 
school boys, who had come to reach us, 
started singing when the train steamed out of 
the platform, we could see the boys running 
with it and singing “Amader Santiniketan." 

At Shaktigarh station a man fell under the 
train and was killed. We were rudely shaken 
out of our happiness. The train reached 
Calcutta rather late and we came home much 
later than usual. 

The pnet came to the city again during 
the Fuja vacations. Airangcments were being 
made for his trip to England. On the 2nd 
of October we went to see him at Jorasinko. 
ft was Vi jay a Dashami and the streets were 
full of people Again it was the poet who 
ushered us in and wc were taken to the second 
floor room Bela Devi came in ; Protima Devi 
was out shopping Smiling, the poet asked us, 
“Will you talk when we are in the room or 
will von ]ust i lam up Wc tried to talk 
a little Luckily and soon enough, Rabindra¬ 
nath began speaking. When lie spoke, others 
rarclv wished to butt in, and there was no 
need for it either. He discussed his forth¬ 
coming travels—the arrangements were yet 
to be finalised. He suggested that we go with 
him. “What could we do there .•*” I asked. 
Rabindranath said, “I could take you as my 
cook. You know cooking, don’t you After 
some time we hurried back home as we had 
a dinner engagement. 

We saw him many times that month as his 
stay was longer than usual. His date of 
departure could not be fixed ; there were 
several hurdles. Some said that he would 
stay abroad for more than two years, others 
said that he would return after a brief visit. 
We were unhappy, thinking of his long 
absence in the future. Then we had only 
heard of the sorrows of separation and had 
never truly felt it. Now that I have walked 
a long way, faced terrible partings and felt die 
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depths of despair, God has taught me many 
things. He has also made me believe that, 
what I lose in this earth I may hope to find 
in the life eternal. I have not really lost the 
ones that I now weep for. 

Prosanta Chandra’s young brother Prafulla 
(v\ o know him as Bula), was a student m the 
ashiam. Being unwell, he had returned to 
Calcutta at ihis time. Rabindranath came 
to see him, as he loved all those boys deeply. 
It was 12th October and we rushed to see the 
poet when we heard of his coming. We 
lived neaibv. The poet looked rather 
unwell. Prasanta Chandra’s grand fathei, 
(im utliaran Mahalanobis was living then 
When the tall poet came near the door, his 
head almost touched the door-fiame. Old 
Mr Mahalanobis mkingly ’'aid, “If I had 
known that a grandson of Prince D varkanath 
would, someday, cross mv thrcshhold, I 
would have built larger doors ” 

r I he pod r halt'd on with Hula, though 
unwell himself. Plow lie could stand the 
English winter, how he had eaten some 
hog delicacy, by mistake, in hotel abroad — 
.dl these he iclated. He assured us that 
he would visit us again. 

About that time there was talk of a large- 
scale reception to be held at the Town Hall, 
to celebrate the poet’s fiftieth birthday. 
But in the usual Bengali way, the planning 
and organising crept at the slowest pace, 
though the. news spread fast. We did not 
think that it could be arranged before his 
departure to England. 

The poet came to us again on the 
14th of October and visited Bula too When 
he heard that we were hoping that his 
ship would never sail, he laughed and 
said, “Why don’t you all come along with 
me } That would be much better”, lie 
promised us another visit soon. 

If I ever meet him again, in some other 
life, how can I assure myself that memories of 
these happy meetings would still remain 
within me P 

On the 30th of Ashwin was Rakhi 
Bandhan. There were meetings held, 
processions marched down the streets, singing, 
and there was a lot to do. Like many others 
we took no cooked food that day. Many 
thronged to Jorasanko’s Thakurbari, though 


we could not make it that day. We used to 
pattern our own Rakhis, with silk threads 
ol red and yellow—they looked lovely. We 
visited all our friends and tied our Rakhis on 
their wrists. 

The Poet would often visit us on Rakhi 
Bandhan day. Sometimes he would sit and 
chat in the olTice down stairs, other days he 
would come up to meet us also. One Bhai 
Phonta day he came to our house and asked 
lor the manuscript o f Jiban Smriti. He took 
it home for some revisions. As he had to 
visit his sister Swarnakumari Devi, he could 
not stay long 

He really enjoyed meeting the young, and 
they lelt the same wav about him. He 

* 4 

commanded a Jove and devotion that is 
usually rcseivcd for the gods—but lie was not 
as unapproachable. Boys and girls young 
men and women, and even infants were 
strangely diawn towards him. However, I 
had never seen anv of them behave rudely or 
lnvolnuslv before him — they were deeplv 
respi ciful. 

The Poet gav** a talk at Kipon College, 
where Jieic was no ariangement for laches’ 
seats—we could not go there He went 
away to Shelaidah after this, but he did 
come to see us before leaving, bringing 
Protima Devi with him 

He returned to Calcutta at the end of 
November, 1911. Me would write to father 
from Shelaidah. and we could also get news 
of him from Ajit Chakravarty’s mother and wife. 
They were living next-door to ns at that time. 
We used to play wilh Ajit babu’s first 
daughter, then a tiny baby. My mother had 
named the little gii 1 “Paruldidi”—and she 
really was dainty as a flower. When she 
was first brought before Rabindranath, 
the baby grabbed his finger, “She is asking 
for my hand, already !” remarked the 
poet. 

Mira Devi’s son was born around this 
time. She became seriously ill afterwards, 
and though we had not yet met her, we felt 
upset knowing of her illness. This was the 
time when Calcutta experienced quite a 
severe earthquake. Hearing of his youngest 
daughter’s illness, the poet returned from 
Shelaidah, and gradually Mira Devi 
recovered. 


( Translated from the Bengali by Sm. Shyamasri Lai ) 



EMPIRE OF THE 

N1RMAL K. 

( 4 

Davenport Company raised further loan 
of Rs. 1.25 lakhs by mortgaging Debentures of 
Kanoria Industries Ltd., which were held by 
them. The Kanoria Industries Ltd wjs 
controlled by Bhagwani Debi, sister of C. L. 
Bajoria, was also not in good condition, and 
had the Registrar of companies been less 
lenient, would have been liquidated long ago. 

The investment portfolio of Davenport as 
on 30th June 1965, shows holding of:— 

(1) Ordinary shares of the different 
companies under management 

Rs. 32.19 Lakhs 

(2) Ordinary shares of India Jute Co. Ltd. 

Rs. 11 05 Lakhs 

(3) Ordinary shares of Megna 

Jute Co. Ltd. Rs. 0.11 Lakhs 

(4) Ordinary shares of Sussex Co. Ltd. 

Rs. 0.42 Lakhs 
( Controlled by Davenport). 

It is puzzling how the Directors of 
Davenport Company could obtain loan to 
the extent of Rs. 44,56 Lakhs,—bulk of which 
are from the scheduled Banks, though the 
securities offered are shares the market values 
of which were rapidly going down, and upon 
collateral security by way of guarantee of 
property belonging to a third party the real 
value of which is subject to controversy. 

The methods adopted by a large section 
of Bag Barons, the New Nabobs aspiring and 
struggling hard to establish their private 
empires, had in previous other cases, lead 
them to prison. The case of H. D. Mundhra 
can be cited in this connection. So, it is 
always desirable that in selecting persons for 
directorship, the following qualifications are 


NEW NABOBS 

GHOSH 

) 

to be checked : (a) The person in view should 
have influence in Banking circles, (b) in 
Government circles including the Ministers 
as well as the Administration, (c) and those 
who are prepared to court inprisomnent 
should necessity arises. 

In a recent case in the Calcutta High 
Court, in which the execution of decree 
obtained by the Income-Tax Department 
formed the subject matter, it transpired, 
amongst others (1) that the Taxation 
Department did not try to execute the 
decree until the period of limitation had 
almost set in and that (2) the debtor 
Company which was controlled by the well 
known H. D. Mundhra had by then B. P. 
Sinha, the former Chief Justice of India, as 
its chairman. The comments made by the 
trying judge, Justice P. B. Mukherjee were 
scathing and exposed the corruption at high 
level. The practice of appointing retired 
civilians like Sir Gurunath Bewoor, a former 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
during the British regime, Hon’blc S. K. Sinha 
of the Indian Civil Service and Sir S. N. Rav 
also a retired civilian, all having been for 
long in the Government services was not 
unknown in the past. But their appoint¬ 
ments were never stigmatised by any 

questionable activities—carried on to deprive 
the exchequer or to save any company diretor 
from imprisonment. 

Ivor Krcuger would not have to commit 
suicide in a Paiis hotel, nor H. D. Mundhra 
would have to court prison, had they the 
wisdom to appoint recently retired judges or 
senior government officials of independent 
India ! The political malaise and the 
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economic imbalance the Indian public is 
suffering from are primarily, if not only, 
due to the corruption at high level and 
inability of the government to contain it. 

It is one of the commandments laid 
down in the Indian Companies Act that 
the annual accounts duly audited must be 
drawn up and circulated to the shareholders 
at least three weaks before the annual 
meeting of the company which must be 
held within six months from the date the 
company’s financial year is closed. The 
Davenport Company’s accounting year is 
1%5 ended on June 30th; and to obey the 
Companies Act, the Annual meeting ( to 
consider and pass the accounts ) should have 
been held within December 31, 1965, and a 
statement together with two copies of the 
audited Balance Sheet of the Company 
should have been filed with the Registrar of 
Companies within February 9, 1966 No 
such ‘return’ i.c. Statement and audited 
Balance Sheet was filed, nor any reason 
therefor was communicated to the Registrar 
(as is mandatory under Indian Companies 
Act). This offence under Companies Act 
did never tioublc the Bajorias. 

On January 14, 1969., i.e. nearly three 
years afterwards, the Company did some filings 
with the Registrar. In one of the filings of 
a company under management of Davenport 
the list of directors revealed the following 
names :— 

Suinat Prosad, Managing Director. 

Sreechand Bothra 
Dilip Kumar Bose 
H. J. Silverstone 
H. C. Wilkie 

The credentials of the Directors are— 

Wilkie is the Chief Administrator of 
India Jute Co. Ltd., as well as of the 
Megna Jute Go. Ltd., or in other words an 
employee of the Company managed by 
Bajorias. 


Silverstone was the Senior Partner of 
Orr Dignam & Co., a leading solicitors’ firm 
of Calcutta, having their office branch in 
New Delhi as well. A case of violation 
of Foreign Exchange Regulation was started 
by the Govt, of India in which this gentle¬ 
man was also named, but he is reported to 
have left India. 

Dilip Bose was a well-known tennis player, 
a relative of S N. Chaudhuri, former Finance 
Minister of India, and a close friend of 
Dharin Vira, until recently the Governor of 
West Bengal. . As regards his financial or legal 
or administrative or commercial wisdom and 
experience, not much is known except that he 
regularly pays his usual bills charged by 
his club. Incidentally to inform, Dilip Bose 
is also a Director of the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India and also of the National 
Small Scale Industries Corporations, both 
managed and owned by the Government of 
India. Thus, out of five directors, two have 
been taken in whose approach to and 
influence on the government arc smooth and 
considerable. 

Ir is not the case with Bajorias alone. 
Other industrial nabobs in post-independence 
India are also known to have in their employ¬ 
ment ‘entertainment* directors through whom 
contact is established with persons in the 
government or other places who are the 
exact persons with whom contact has to be 
established. Tnis is a new class—private 
ambassadors representing private empires 
in India, whose importance must not be 
overlooked. The Bajorias did not lag 
behind ; they took in ‘contact’ Directors. 

Of the other three directors, Wilkie, as 
already stated is an employee, a sort of 
technical director. 

Sreechand Bothra is a close associate of 
the Bajorias. He is a director primarily to 
look after the interest of the Bajorias. To 
him the interest of the shareholders cannot 
be the primary concern. 
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Sumat Prasad, the worthy son of Lala 
Kabulchand entered the Bajoria empire as 
an employee in a tea garden on a small 
remuneration. In him was found all the 
qualities of a faithful director, and he was 
elevated to the rank of managing director. 
His rcimmeiation was also uplifted to Rs. 7.550 
per calendar month and the approval of the 
Government of India, Company Law Board 
was obtained vide their Memo. No. 1 (237)-C 
1/65 of September 21, 196"). The reliance 
of the Bajorias in Siirnat Prasad’s integrity 
was soon exhibited by wav of his appointment 
as Director of seventeen tea companies under 
Davenpoit—McLeod group and also of 
Sakseria Cotton Mills Ltd. - a public limited 
company under management of the son-in-law 
of C. L. Bajoria. Interlocking and inter¬ 
linking of capital between two different 
companies in both of which interest of the 
directors and their associates and relatives be 
involved, are prohibited under the command¬ 
ments of the Indian Companies Act. How 
these two commandments have been violated 
will be nanaled hereafter. Sumat Prasad is 
also director of Presidency Jute Mills Ltd. 
and of Star Exporters Private Ltd., -both 
controlled by the Bajorias. 

The Davenports whose Tea Estates are 
situated in the districts of Darjeeling and 
Jalpaiguri, have the garden lands leased from 
the West Bengal Government, capital mostly 
supplied by the Life Insurance Corporation 
and the Indian lea Board (both are Govern¬ 
ment of India ventures), and work-running 
capital advanced by the scheduled Banks. 
With little investment of their own the New 
Nabobs cf the Davenport Empire have been 
reigning supreme in devastating exploitation. 

One of the ethics propounded by the late 
Henry lord is that an industrialist must not 
dabble in finance and that industry well- 
organised and well-managed is capable to 
earn profit, Henry Ford had built up this 


logic on his own experience. But in Tndia, 
our late Prime Minister, with an urge 'to bring 
up his country to the standards of an affluent 
nation, preferred magic ; .and magicians in the 
garb of industrialists got more respect and 
favour fiom his government. Moreover, Tea 
is one ol the very few earners of foreign gold ; 
and little empires of the Tea Nabobs got the 
maximum favour - -and still getting —from the 
Government. Land at nominal rate is leased 
out to them, train loads of foodstuff and 
fertilisers are rushed to the Tea gardens even 
when the people on the plain suffer from 
acute shortage of these commodities. Subsidy 
is granted to the exporters, special in-transit 
cares are taken in respect of consignments of 
exportable Tea. All this is done to help in 

earning the very valuable foreign exchange, 
'lhe real affairs of a Tea Company,—share¬ 
holding, the actual profit, the sum total of 
subsidies and values ol other favours extended 
to the industry, the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a few, —have never been 
thoroughly probed into In the following 
chapters an attempt has been made to 
ascertain the extent of the price the nation 
pays for the quantum of National benefit 
earned through the Tea industry. 

The Hashimara Tea Estate was one of 
the biggest and best managed Tea gardens 
under management of the Davenport. This 
unit was registered as a public limited 
company in 1904. Sometime in 1951->2, 
the name was changed to Hashimara Industries 
Ltd. The Memorandum of Association of 
the company was amended to include new 
objects, exercising which the solid fund 
and assets of the Company were soon 
diverted to acquire interest in and control 
of some sick companies under management 
of close relatives of the new Nawabs of 
the Davenport Empire. 

Hashimara Company enjoys lease of 
3088 09 hectares ( one hectare is roughly 
equivalent to 2*47 acres ), of which 2,334 97 
hectares are under cultivation. 'There are 
three gardens owned by the Hashimara 
Company in the Dooars, namely, Beech, 
Bharnobari and Satali, and one near Ghum 
in the Darjeeling District, namely Tumsong. 

[ To be continued ] 
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CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT FOR AGRICULTURE 

The following excerpts are taken from 
the Report ( 1968-69) published by the 
Government of India, Department of 
Co-operation. 

The cooperative credit structure occupies 
a pre-eminent position in the institutional 
framework of agricultural credit. The major 
emphasis in the Five Year Plans has been 
on the strengthening of cooperative credit in 
regard to structure, mobilisation of resources 
and operational efficiency. In recent years 
the technological break-through in agricultural 
production sought to be achieved through 
the new strategy has been making very large 
demands on the cooperative credit Institu¬ 
tions for current finance for the key inputs 
like fertilizers, seeds and pesticides and 
investment capital for exploitation of ground- 
water through minor irrigation works, use 
of agricultural machinery and for other 
land improvement works of a long-term 
nature. The aggregate credit provided 
through the cooperative credit structure for 
agriculture has been showing an upward 
trend despite the severe setback received 
due to drought and acute scarcity conditions 
which prevailed over large parts of the 
country during 1965-66 and again in 
1966-67. The distress caused to large sec¬ 
tions of cultivators resulted in accumulation 
of ovefdues which undermined the ability 
of the credit structure to sustain the 
accelerated growth of credit. While the 
good season of 1967-68 relieved the situation 
to a considerable extent, the lag in recovery 
Performance of the cooperative credit insti¬ 
tutions in certain parts of the couotry 
10 


made it difficult for them to take full 
advantage of the improved situation. Credit 
stabilisation arrangements envisaged under 
the scheme of the agricultural credit stabili¬ 
sation funds mitigated to a large extent the 
distress caused in areas affected by the natural 
calamities along with the other relief 
measures undertaken by Government. 

Approach to agricultural credit :—In 1967-68 
the cooperatives distributed short and 
medium-term credit of the order of Rs. 405 
crores and long-term credit of the order 
of Rs. 83 crores for agricultural purposes 
as compared to Rs. 342 crores and Rs. 58 
crores respectively in the last year of the 
Third Plan. Though the growth in coope¬ 
rative credit has been substantial, it has not 
been uniform in the different areas of the 
country Certain States like Assam, Bihar, 
West Bengal, Rajasthan and some of the 
Union Territories have not been able to 
keep pace with the progress in the rest of 
the country. Based on the recommendations 
of the Informal Group set up by the Reserve 
Bank of India in September, 1967, to 
consider ways and means of meeting the 
credit needs in these areas, a Bill enabling 
the setting up of an Agricultural Credit 
Corporation in the States was introduced in 
Parliament and has already been enacted into 
law. The States of Assam, Bihar, West 
Bengal, Orissa, Rajasthan and the Union 
Territories of Manipur and Tripura are 
actively considering the question of setting 
up Agricultural Credit Corporations as 
envisaged in this Act, as a supplementary 
agency for provision of agricultural credit 
to the farmers till such time as the coope¬ 
rative credit structure in these States become 
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strong enough to take over this respon¬ 
sibility fully. Even in the cooperatively 
advanced States there are pockets where the 
cooperatives are weak. In these States the 
policy generally is to meet a part of the 
credit needs in these areas through taccavi 
loans to non-members of cooperatives on 
terms which arc comparable to those for 
cooperative loans to members. 

In pursuance of the multi-agency 
approach ip regard to provision of credit 
to farmers, the commercial banks are also 
being encouraged to come into the field of 
agricultural credit. They have made some 
headway in providing finance for the market¬ 
ing of vital agricultural inputs like fertilizers 
and for purchase of machinery, implements, 
etc. 

In the prevailing rural situation where 
agriculture happens to be a highly personal 
enterprise exposed to natural hazards and 
carried on by millions of cultivators dis¬ 
persed over a large number of villages, the 
cooperative form of organisation for dispen¬ 
sation of production finance has a major 
role to phv among the multifarious institu¬ 
tional credit agencies. The pollicy of 
Government has been that of encouraging 
the growth of an integrated structure of 
Cooperative Credit and initiating continuous 
efforts to remove structural and financial 
weaknesses, organisational and operational 
shortcomings. The major emphasis has been 
on completion of the process of revitalisa¬ 
tion of primary credit societies to form 
viable economic units, rehabiliation of the 
weak central banks, recovery of overdues, 
mobilisation of internal resources» simpli¬ 
fication of procedures with a view to render 
greater benefit to the small farmers and 
toning up of administrative efficiency 
through formation of common cadres. 

Progress during the Five Year Plans --There 


were 1.75 lakh primary agricultural credit 
societies with a membership of 28.3 millions 
by the end of 1967-68 covering 34 per cent 
of the rural and 42 per cent of die agricul¬ 
tural population. The amount of short-term 
and medium-term loans advanced by these 
primary societies increased to Rs. 403 crores 
in 1967-68- The progress achieved during 
the three Plan periods and during 1066-67 
and 1067-68 is indicated in the following 
table 


Period No. of 

Membership Percentage 

Short and 

coops. 

( Millions) 

of agri 

medium- 

(lakhs) 


population 

terms loan 



covered. 

advanced 



( Rs. in crores ) 

(a) First Plan Be- 

l .05 

4.4 y 

2„.9 

ginning 1950-51 
Ending VJ55-50 l.nO 

7.8 1 5 

49n 

(b) Second Plan 




(1960-61) 

2-12 

17-0 30 

202.75 

(c) Third Plan 



341-75 

(J 965-66) 

1.92 

26 1 40 

%3o.95) 

(d) Achievement 



366.47 

(1966-67) 

1-79 

26.7 41 

*(39.7D 

Achievement 



404.58 

(l%7-68) 

(Provisional) 

L.75 

78.1 42 

*(46.04) 

•(Figures in 

brackets indicate 

medium 


terms loans out of the total). 

CO-OPERATION AND HOUSING 

Dr. B. S. Mathur writing in the Indian 
Co-operative Review analyses the part played 
by co-operation in solving the housing 
problem. 

Housing problem is a universal problem 
and almost all the countries of the world 
are suffering from an acute housing shortage- 
Even such highly prosperous countries like 
USA, Sweden and Switzerland cannot 
claim to have solved this problem cbm - 
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pletely. In 1935, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
then President of the United States, stated 
that about one-third of the nations was ill- 
housed. In 1964 it was estimated that about 
23 to 25 per cent of the people in USA still 
lived in sub-standard houses. But in the 
developing countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, the housing problem has been 
considerably aggravated by what has come 
to be known as “the population explosion.’* 
The phenomenal spurt in population coupled 
with growing industrialisation have only 
worsened the housing situation. The uiban 
population of the developing countries are 
growing at rates that are almost twice as high 
as the overall population growth rates. In 
Asia and Latin America the rate of growth 
in urban areas has been estimated between 
4 to 4.2 per cent per year while the same is 
only 1.6 per cent in Europe- 

Because of the unprecedented increase in 
population, the number of the persons 
without houses is increasing. A recent 
United Nations Report on world housing 
estimated that over 903 million persons in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America are with¬ 
out proper housing. More than 700 million 
of these people live in Asia. Besides these, 
there are millions of families who are living 
in sub-stanJard houses. The problem of 
housing is more acute in big cities like 
Bombay, Mexico, Rio de Janeiro and Hong 
Kong. In the tumble-down, cobbled narrow 
lanes and by-lanes of these premier cities 
men, women and children are jampacked 
like sardines. 

In India the housing problem has 
assumed great dimensions. The shortage 
of housing in urban areas at the end of the 
Second Plan period was reckoned at about 
60 lakh units. The annual report of the 
Union Ministry of Works and Housing for 
1^66-67, adnfitted that the country was short 


of as many as 741 lakh houses—114 lakhs in 
the urban areas and 627 lakhs in the rural 
areas—at the end of the Third Plan. The rate 
of construction of permanent dwellings in 
India during the last decade was only 0-95 
houses per 1000 of population which was 
woefully inadequate against 10 houses 
recommended by the United Nations, On 
account of this slow progress of housing 
construction the situation lias become scan¬ 
dalously acute. New slums are growing 
and are increasingly becoming a breeding 
grounds of disease and vice. According to a 
Working Group on Social Welfare, one- 
fifth of the urban population is condemned 
to live in so-called houses which are totally 
unfit for human habitation. 

It is indeed surprising as well as distress¬ 
ing to note that while the housing problem is 
increasingly becoming more gigantic and 
stupendous, the rate of investment in housing 
has been constantly falling. The same has 
slumped from 34 per cent in the First Plan 
to 15 per cent in the Third Pian and works 
out to be 1! per cent in the Fourth Plan. 
Not only most of the State Governments 
have given a low priority to housing 
compared with other projects, they have 
added luel to the fire by diverting funds 
earmarked for housing to other projects. 
This looks ridiculous when we arc pledged 
to he a socialist State, bound under the 
directives of the State policy ro provide 
food, cloth and shelter to one and all. It 
can be easily appreciated that in a develop¬ 
ing economy like India where the available 
resources arc scarce, the social services 
like housing may not be able to get their 
due share. And yet the problem is so 
urgent that it can be ignored only at the peril 
of the nation’s health. The tendency to 
neglect housing on the score that is not a 
productive source of investment is sought 
with dire consequences. The social welfare 
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aspect of housing coupled with indirect 
benefits that would accrue from a properly 
housed population by way of better and 
more efficient work and a more disciplined 
family life, would mean more gain to the 
economy. The Economic Commission for 
Asia and Far East ( ECAFE ) which met at 
Tokyo in April, 1967, while expressing great 
concern over the unprecedented increase in 
the urban population, strongly recommended 
to the Governments of ECAFE's develop¬ 
ing countries to ‘'accord higher priority to 
housing programme”. 

It is increasingly becoming evident that 
the State shall have to provide more 
resources so that construction activities can 
be accelerated. The task is so gigantic and 
the need so urgent that it would be a colossal 
blunder to entirely rely on the private sector 
to build houses. It certainly goes to the 
credit of private enterprise that they have 
shown considerable interest in house building 
activities. But they are more interested in 
building houses for rich and higher middle 
classes and have been found to be exploiting 
and fleecing the tenants. In most of the big 
cities the same rack-renting is the order of 
the day. The landlord fleeces anything from 
one-fourth to one-third of one's income. It 
should be quite patent that the private sector 
will be hardly interested in construction of 
houses for the poorer section of society. 
Even in the United States of America we 
are told that private enterprise has admitted 
in effect that it cannot provide shelter to 
those who are living in sub-standard houses. 
A socialist State will be socialist in name 
and not in deeds if it shriks its responsibi¬ 
lities in this matter. It must take up cons¬ 
truction work itself and also help institutio¬ 
nal agencies which can help in solving this 
problem. It is quite patent that unless all 
the sectors are encouraged and given suitable 


Incentives, the housing problem will defy 
any satisfactory solution. 

The cooperative housing movement is of 
recent origin in India. The first housing 
society was started in Bombay in 1915. In 
Madras, though the first society was regis¬ 
tered in 1914 it become active only in 
1923 when the Government started financing 
it. 


HOUSING CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 
Year Number Membership Working 




(in lakhs) 

Capital 
(Rs. in lakhs) 

1950-51 

1482 

0.91 

13.93 

1955-56 

2963 

1.S2 

28.18 

1956-57 

3081 

2.16 

30.78 

1957-58 

4177 

2.49 

35.03 

1958-59 

4744 

2.81 

45.34 

1959-60 

5564 

3.22 

55.29 

i960'61 

6458 

3.8 L 

57-83 

1961-62 

7877 

4.55 

64.34 

1962-63 

8903 

5.23 

77,98 

1963-64 

9886 

6.20 

95.73 

1964-65 

10987 

7.71 

131.12 

(Source : 

Statistical Statements 

Relating to 


Co-operative Movement in India : 
Reserve Bank of India) 


The housing movement has, however, not 
made uniform progress in all the States. The 
States of Gujarat and Maharashtra alone 
had 6261 societies which formed 56 per cent 
of the total societies in India. In States like 
Assam and Jammu & Kashmir, the housing 
movement is almost negligible while in West 
Bengal and Bihar also the progress is not 
satisfactory. 

ABOUT A BLOODY REVOLUTION. 

The Radical Humanist says : 

The United Front in West Bengal com¬ 
posed of twelve leftist parties and groups 
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has scored an overwhelming victory in the 
mid-term election held early this month. 
The support it has received from the 
electorate has far exceeded the wildest 
calculation, not only of its opponents, but 
also its die-hard supporters. Even making 
allowance for the interested propaganda by 
the opponents, the performance of the 
Congress during the last 20 years and more, 
had created a deep feeling of frustration and 
a profound yearning in public mind for a 
radical change. Particularly the last episode 
of dismissal of the United Front ministry 
after barely 9 months in power and under 
circumstances of highly controversial nature 
proved the proverbial last straw. The result 
has been that the Congress strength which 
was composed of 127 members in the last 
Assembly has shrunk to meagre 55 members 
in the new Assembly, and the United 
Front's strength which had 142 members 
in the last Assembly, has swollen to 214 
in the new Assembly. Dr. P. C. Ghosh who 
left the United Front ministry in 1967 and 
formed a ministry of his own in a not very 
straight forward manner, had to concede 
victory to a United Front candidate whose 
name was hardly known beyond the border 
of his district. United Front therefore has 
reasons to feel proud of its victory and 
the support it has received from the 
electorate. 

But just when we were about to congra¬ 
tulate the United Front on its splendid 
victory, we were shocked to read the report 
of the speech which was delivered by the 
leader of the major constituent of the United 
Front, the Marxist Communists. Mr. 
Promode Dasgupta. Secretary of the West 
Bengal committee of the Marxist Communist 
Party of India. The major partner in the 
United Front Government, is reported to 
have said on the 16th February last in a 
j/ictory meeting in Calcutta, “we have adop¬ 


ted the path of Parliamentary Democracy 
in order to strengthen the democratic 
struggle, but we firmly believe that we 
would not be able to reach our goal through 
Parliamentary Democracy. Our goal is 
socialism and for that is required the bloody 
revolution. We want to reach the state of 
clash between the Centre and the state 
through the path of Parliamentary 
Democracy to such a level that would spark 
oilthe bloody revolution.” 

It is clear to all that the United Front 
has accepted the personal leadership of Mr. 
A joy Mukherjee who claims to be a believer 
in the Gandhian philosophy, but it is the 
Marxist Communist Party that provides the 
real political leadership to it. The Marxist 
Communists have now entrenched themsel¬ 
ves so strategically and firmly in the United 
Front and the Government, that other parties 
in the Front have to accept its political and 
organisational hegemony. When therefore 
the Secretary of Marxist Communists Party 
made the statement of their plan and pro¬ 
gramme, there will be sufficient justification 
for odinary people to assume that such a 
statement substantially reflected the pro¬ 
gramme and plan of action of the United 
Front Ministry itself. If any small section 
in the United Front desires to resist such 
plan of action it will have to agree to forego 
the advantage of ministerial position, and a 
worse fate may befall it, if the threat of Mr. 
K. G. Bose, the newly elected CPM M.L.A. 
announced in the same victory meeting is 
literally implemented. Mr- Bose is reported 
to have said, “if any of the constituent 
party took an attempt to disrupt the unity 
of United Front the people of West 
Bengal would whip it up to set it in order.” 

If the object of the major partner of 
United Front is to deliberately create a clash 
with the Centre and then cause a “bloody 
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revolution”, the United Front Ministry will 
not be able to give this problem-ridden state 
a peaceful, progressive, honest and demo¬ 
cratic administration tor which alone the 
United Front has been voted to power. The 
United Front has won the support of the 
electorate on the basis of the programme 
composed of 32 points for the purpose of 
of creating a prosperous West Bengal. The 
programme of Parliamentary Democracy 
being used to foster a clash with the Centre 
thus opening the floodgate of a “bioedy 
revolution.” was not included in those 42 
points, though a demand foi more power for 
this slate was there. But these two things 
are not the same. If the electorate were told 
that the programme of United Front was to 
create a “bloody revolution” in this slate in 
the very near future, not only the electorate 
would have refused to support it, even quite 
a few constituents of the Front itself would 
have lefused to enter its told. But the 
electorate and these parties of different 
political views looked to the United Front 
as an organisation genuinely believing in 
democracy, peace and progress. We are 
grateful to Mr. Dasgupta as he cast off the 
democratic pretentions of his party, and has 
enabled the people to set it in its true light so 
that they may be on their guard. 

We are no supporter of everything that 
the Centre does. In fact we have often been 
bitterly critical of many actions of the Centre. 
Nor have we accepted parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy as the ideal form of democracy, though 
we think the limited freedom in parliamen¬ 


tary democracy can be the stepping stone 
to organised democracy in which power 
will be vested genuinely in the hands of the 
people. The Marxist Communists must not 
forget that they have achieved their present 
success and have come to power at least in 
two states, West Bengal and Kerala, without 
a “bloody revolution”. In many other 
states the Congress has been defeated 
by other parties without a “bloody 
revolution ” 

Mr. Dasgupta’s statement therefore 
serves the purpose of a serious warning to 
many constituents of the United Front who 
do not believe in this method of social 
change ; and also to the public who have 
probably been duped by its propaganda. In 
spite of all this we are prepared to watch the 
performance of United Front Government. 
If this Front proceeds to work in genuinely 
democratic manner, not interfering with the 
civil liberties of others, and retrain from 
unleashing violence on those who do not 
agree with its performance, it will be sym¬ 
pathetically judged. The Front members 
must remember that if public wrath and 
indignation could turn the once mighty 
Congress into its present miserable position, 
the same wrath and indignation will reduce 
the U.F. to the same position. It should 
therefore be the duty of the electorate to 
keep up its vigilance over the performance 
of the United Front Ministry. There 
should not be blind prejudice against 
it, but there should not be blind support 
for it either. 
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ON AUTOMATION 

The following analysis of Automation 
is reproduced from an article in World- 
Health by Dr. A. Marcus. 

“Automation will alter man’s way of life 
as profoundly as the introduction of me¬ 
chanical power,” says P. A. B. Raffle, Deputy 
Chief Medical Officer of London Transport, 
whose comments arc based on the recent 
change-over in the signalling system of 
London’s underground which was complete!) 
automated. 

Fortunately, many of the human problems 
arising from the introduction of automation 
can be dealt with using the latest research m 
applied psychology. In addition, in many 
situations automation will be introduced 
slowly because of expense and technical 
difficulties, and also because of industrial 
unrest and pressure. We will progress to 
lolal automation through an increase in 
partial automation with man and machine 
working together. “This is the phase ” says 
Dr. Raffle; “this partnership, that produces 
most of the problems.” 

It is recognized that automation is a 
terrifying word for many people. The auto¬ 
mated machine is seen as a tyrant and man as 
his slave ; all need for human thought and 
judgment is supposedly abolished. On top of 
this there is talk ol redundancy, loss of over¬ 
time. mobility of labour and retraining for 
new skills. Automation, therefore, may be 
seen as something that uproots the worker 
and displaces him—at the very least it is seen 
as a revolution that can bring disorder into 
his life. 

Only knowledge can dispel fear and the 
first essential in the introduction of auto¬ 
mation is to educate workers and management. 
Man is master, not the machine ; it is man 
who tells the automated machine what to do. 
If you have a central heating system in your 
home controlled by a thermostat, you decide 
what the temperature is going to be and adjust 
the thermostat. Although automated 
machines are immensely more complex, the 
analogy holds good—up to a point, for the 
greater the complexity the more knowledge 
and understanding is required to ©reserve the 
# scnse of mastery over the machine. 


Nevertheless, modern industrial processes 
impose all sorts of mental stress on the 
worker. As far as automation is concerned 
there are two main fears—that the worker 
may lose his job or be forced to do a new job 
so complicated that he will fail to carry it out. 
“The first fear he may admit to,” says 
Dr. Raffle, “but rarely to the second.” 
Management must allay these fears and the 
doctor can help in the creation of a good 
psychosocial climate. But it is at the planning 
stage that the correct decisions must be 
made. Everything should be done to bring 
the task within the capacity of the worker 
so as to reduce his fear of failure. 

Resentment, insecurity or simple unhap¬ 
piness may arise in many ways through the 
introduction of automation. Although a 
man may have* been doing repetitive work 
on a machine, he often drsplavs an appreci¬ 
able degree of skill in his task. However, 
when these processes are aulomated and a 
man's experience replaced by a paper tape 
with holes in it. resentment is caused—a 
hard-learned skill has been rendered 
useless. 

On the other hand, loss of skill may be 
compensated by greater responsibility. 

Fewer workers are required as operators ; 
therefore, each worker must supervise a 
larger share of the entire process. He must 
know more about the process as a whole and 
be able to take more weighty decisions— 
for example, when to stop the process in an 
emergency and, perhaps, bring the whole 
plant to a halt. Furthermore, if he also 
gets paid more, he may be happier than 
especially if he was one of the many doing 
unsatisfying repetitive work. 

Men derive satisfaction from possessing 
the intelligence and self-confidence necessary 
to undertake these new tasks. Men with the 
skill and intelligence to become maintenance 
workers in automated industries are especially 
likely to benefit from this broadening of 
responsibility—automatic machinery is com¬ 
plex and needs a lot of maintenance. 

Other jobs may be narrowed rather 
than enlarged by automation. Clerks, 
mostly young women, who are skilled in 
calculating pay and income tax are reduced 
to putting marks on cards in order to feed 
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the computer. Some of these girls leave, 
others betray their unhappiness by being 
away from work more often—not sickness 
absence but absence attributed to sickness, a 
sensitive indicator of morale Apparently, 
automation will produce such great quanti- 
ties of goods so quickly that more workers 
will be needed at the end of the automated 
production line to handle and dispose of them 
in the various directions in which they have 
to go. 

One drawback to increased responsibility 
is the greater isolation that a worker may 
have to bear. If he is supervising a large part 
of the automated process he may be alone 
with only the faces of dials to look at. 
Performance may suffer, for many people seem 
to have more confidence in taking decisions 
when companions are nearby. “It is advis¬ 
able,” suggests Dr. Raffle, “for some operators 
not to work on their own for long periods.” 

Boredom is always a problem in industry 
whenever repetitive processes are used. 
Automation may produce its own kind of 
boredom, for the human watcher may have 
nothing to do when the automated process 
is functioning normally, Boredom appears to 
depend on the lack of stimuli to the senses, 
sight and hearing especially, from the sur¬ 
rounding environment. If stimuli come at a 
very fast rate the operator is under strain. 
At a somewhat slower rate he is not under 
strain and his interest is held. If the rate 
becomes too slow he becomes bored and 
unhappy with the job. But the rate of 
stimulation can be slower still and yet be more 
acceptable, because it enables him to turn his 
attention to something else—may be reading 
a book. The solution to boredom may be 
found in redesigning the equipment so that 
the operator has either more manual control 
and greater interest or so that the process is 
completely automatic and the watcher can 
do something else—provided an alarm can 
warn him of impending trouble. 

Thus automated processes may involve 
problems of vigilance and the fatigue that 
may arise out of vigilance. These may be 
inseparable consequences of the greater 
responsibility, job enlargement, as it is termed, 


that will be given to a minority of workers. 
Moreover, the notion of greater responsibility 
is hedged about by paradoxes. The more 
automated the equipment the fewer interven¬ 
tions the operator has to make, but they tend 
to be for major emergencies ; the fewer the 
interventions, the less practised he will be 
in making them, therefore the more training 
he will need in dealing with them. 

It is quite obvious that the worker in 
automated industries can be exposed to 
extremely strrssful situations. Aptitude tests 
help pick out those who are likely to make 
good operators. One has to rely as well on 
the traditional skills of a good manager in 
assessing his men. But the men tend 
generally to select themselves by applying 
tor jobs as operators in the first place. 
It is generally the younger and more intel¬ 
ligent who do so. Self-selection goes further, 
for if men find themselves under stress they 
tend to leave. However, the level of stress 
may be more than is justifiable by the nature 
of the job and the doctor must be on the 
look-out for poor performance, and low 
morale. 

Automation can have some harmful 
mental effects. Dr. RafBe concludes, but 
most of them arc avoidable. In his view, 
wise management and a knowledge of applied 
psychology can ensure the transition from 
what are often monotonous, repetitive tasks 
with little inherent satisfaction, to more 
congenial work and surroundings with job 
enlargement. 

“The challenge of automation to doctors 
working in industry” he says, “is to see that 
all the relevant knowledge is properly applied 
at an early stage in planning so that any 
potential to strain is eliminated.” 

There is, of course, the other aspect of 
the effects of automation that is widely antici¬ 
pated, namely, the great extension of 
leisure-time as everyone works fewer 
hours each day. Increase of enforced 
leisure without extension of the ‘capacity 
to use it sensibly to have 

even greater effect*" oil ^<5F|t£r4scalth. But 
that’s another story. -i 


Editor— Ashoke Chatterjee 

Printed and Published by Kalyan Das Gupta, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 
* 77-2-1, DharmataUa Street, Calcutta-13 . 
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NOTES 


READY I OR THIRD WORLD W \R 

Manv people think that a War on a 
Global Scale may break out now at 
any time. In the beginning they feared that 
the Americans would call in larger multi¬ 
national forces to join the Vietnam war 
which would then induce China and 

Russia to join the fray openly. This would 
have then meant a world war. But the 
Americans put in more and more of their 
own soldiers in Vietnam and the Russo- 
Chinese supporters of Vietcong and North 
Vietnam chose to supply arms and equip¬ 
ment only and did not send any soldiers* 
So the nature of the war remained unchanged 
only it increased in size. Later came the war 
in the Middle East and people thought Russia 
and America would be dragged into it on 
the side of the UAR and Israel. But again 
their fears were not justified by the actual 
developments. Russia found the Arabs too 
loosely organised to make proper use of any 
large scale military aid and she thought she 
would have to fight America more or less 
# unilaterally, if >shc <J?sired to take stronger 
a&ttoi agams't Israel and that would be 


farcical if there were not enough A**t? 
soldiers actually fighting against Israel ahd 1 ' 
her allies. The Americans too found 
Israelis strong enough to look after them* 
selves so long as the Russians forces dfcH 
not actually appear on the scene. 
they marked time along with the R 
and the war did not spread. 



_ * ^ 

The latest developments however ar^ r 

more serious and the parties involved atf^ 
by themselves strong enough to shake the/* 
earth. The Russo Chinese conflict of ideal* 
began quite some time ago. It was largely^ 
caused by the fanatical outlook of the 
ist Chinese who considered most coramuni^ 
of Russia and other places as ideologi 
imperfect and guilty of misinterpreting 
Marxist creed. The Chinese were and still ak. 
in a class by themselves in point of art^f' 
gance and faith in the superiority of 
Chinese over the rest of humanity, 
world would be a much better place 
out all non-Chinese races, was the fund 
mental basis of their idealism. They 
particularly inimical to the Russians bwa 
the Russians had helped thtm to bee 






an Industrial nation and had taught them 
to develop a scientific outlook and to acquire 
, mastery of techniques. The Chinese soon 
learned to make nuclear weapons and 
rbecame more obnoxious as their nuclear 
arsenal grew in size- 


Latterly the Chinese had begun to ignore 
the accepted limits of their territorial fron¬ 
tiers and had clashed with Russian soldiers 
at the Sino-Russian borders at Sinkiang 
and Mongolia. Fire had been exchanged 
on several occasions. The Chinese had been 
voluble in their accusations and had charged 
the Russians with deliberate violations of 
the frontiers everytime there was any inci¬ 
dent. The Russians of course, denied that 
they had entered Chinese territory at any 
time. Generally speaking the Chinese are 
less inhibited by lines of demarcation 
separating territories of different countries 
than most other nations. From our own 


experience we know how the Chinese 
forcibly enter the territory of a friendly 
Country without any provocation. We there¬ 
fore think that the Chinese had been enter¬ 
ing Russian territory in order to make the 
Russians retaliate. They could then, they 
hoped, accuse the Russians of initiating the 
violations. That is exactly how the mutual 
recriminations developed. The Chinese began 
r to accuse the Russian frontier guards of acts 


■of aggression and the Russians denied the 
^charges, lodged official protests and threw 
pack the invading Chinese soldiers with 
^Increasing force. The progressively growing 
Intensity of the attacks and counter attacks 
is a potential source of danger. So long as 
rides are the only weapons, or may be 
fcpse automatic rifles and mortars, the clashes 
JOfipt assume any truly warlike shape. But 
^tnCtizne, somewhere, Tanks andanti-Tank 
jans may come into use and the fight will 
l^llncqutre warlike dimensions.* The use of 
Srctaft and guided missiles is one step ahead 


of that. Fights by nature arc inclined to 
grow in size and intensity and the idea that 
border clashes will not develop into full scale 
battles is wishful thinking. The Sino-Russian 
clashes therefore are full of very dangerous 
possibilities and every effort should be made 
to contain them. The two nations concerned 
are fully aware of the fact that the non¬ 
communist world would be pleased to see 
the two giants of communism engage in a 
full scale war. They also know that the 
moment they do so : some nations would 
act aggressively against this or that 
contender. There may be attempts at uni¬ 
fying the two Germanics. The Czechoslo¬ 
vakians aud some other Iron Curtain 
nations may break away from the Russian 
sphere of influence. Israel may try to occupy 
more of Arabia with American aid and so on 
and so forth. On the Asiatic side there may 
be attempts at rehabilitating the theocratic 
forces in Tibet. The balance of power in 
Korea, Vietnam and other countries may 
tilt in a different manner. Some newly created 
countries may vanish from the maps and 
others may appear in their place. 


It would not be correct to assume that 


many nations want a world war. As a 
matter of fact no nation wants it, excepting, 
perhaps, China. The Chinese desire for a 
large scale war is based on the hope that 
if all nations fought each other with nuclear 
weapons, after the Chinese had accumulated 
a sufficient stock of ICBMS, the attacks and 
counter attacks would destroy most large 
nations to a great extent. The Chinese hope 
that even after a nuclear war of maximum 
intensity they will still have a large enough 
population to dominate all other nations 
whose populations will fall to a very low 
level. The reason for this kind of belief 


is that China is not so urbanised as Russia 
or America. Nuclear attacks on GhfoA 
therefore will not' ttty 
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they will in the case of Russia and America 
where there are numerous big cities and 
industrial centres. This assumption may not 
be very correct in so far as the Chinese will 
find it difficult to fight on in an organised 
manner after a dozen Chinese cities were 
completely destroyed by atomic attacks. 
Alternative roads, railways, bridges, factories 
etc. are fewer in China, and the destruction 
of some key establishments and essential units 
may immobilise the Chinese completely. 
Whatever that may be the Chinese are fool¬ 
hardy enough to plunge into a highly 
destructive venture in ordei to give realistic 
shape to Mao t’Se Tungs commandments. 
And if the Chinese start a war with Russia 
other nations may not join the coinbattants 
as their allies ; but they will surely not allow 
the opportunity to dry up without yielding 
any fruit So some will act against China 
and some against Russia. This will form 
definite camps and the war will spread 
into territories other than those of the two 
major combattanfs. Causes of war are like 
combustibles. If there are combustibles of 
entirely unrelated variety, fires will spread 
nevertheless and lead to all embracing confla¬ 
grations. 

ENOCH POWELL’S RACISM 

Some people like to think that all British 
people support Mr, Enoch Powell when he 
preaches his theories of “danger'* to his nation 
and the “conspiracies'’ he discovers for the 
destruction of the great and stock-pure race 
of Britishers. Others believe that Mr. Powell 
is crying in the wilderness and has not been 
able to convert the British to his view in any 
considerable numbers. Both these groups of 
thinkers are, however, wrong. On the one side 
there are numerous critics of Mr. Powell who 
refer to him and his theories with total lack 
of respect. The New Statesman, for instance 


curious phenomenon in contemporary British, 
life. The arguments are puerile the 
language is banal and clumsy, the statistics 
are palpably misleading, and by now 
there is not even the shock of novelty. 
Quite simply, the whole performance is a 
bore. Yet each new wad of drivel has to be 
taken seriously, not because of what it contains, 
but because of what it might lead to.” 

Mr. Enoch Powell’s thesis that the 
immigration of Asiatic or West Indian people 
would slowly and inevitably destroy tb& 
racial purity of the British people is based oh, 
assumptions which have no truth in them. '. 
Firstly the British are not a pure blooded race. 
There are no pure blooded people in Britain 
for the reason that for centuries the Scandina¬ 
vian, the Germanic, the French, the Spanish, 
the Celtic, the Semetic, the Asiatic and the 
ncgToirl have had full opportunities to inter-' 
mix in Britain. There had never been any' * 
legal bars to this mixing of blood as . 
Mr. Powell perhaps desires, but the race 
mixture has followed certain racial preferences 
which are natural. Thus the white races 
have mixed more freely than the whites with 
the non-whites. What has happened through * 
the centuries has not turned any noticeable 
portion of the British population into.: 
Eurasians or Euro-Africans. If larger numbewi 
of Asiatics and West Indians enter and stay 
in Britain one should not imagine that theft* 
would be a rush of white women to marry'* 
the non-whites or of white men to martyr 
women of non-white races. Some will' 
intermarry ; but that has always happened 
and has not led to any visible changes ih 
British complexion or features. The British - 
have, in the past, gone to all parts of thq‘ 
world and have produced half-breeds quite 
freely. But no country has become noticeably 
a land of Eurasians or Euro-Africans. 


Hid recently. And when one analyses the colouring and 

, ^ v £jW>ch Pewtii aw* featuwaoftbe European ^people*, one finds* 
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, wide variety. The Portuguese, the Sicilians, 
the Neapolitans, the Hungarians particularly 
the Magyars, the Greeks and many French, 
Italian and Spanish men and women are as 
v swarthy as some Indians and Pakistanis. 
Intermarriage with the darker type of 
Europeans will not harm the British com¬ 
plexion but marriage with an Indian or 
Pakistani will damage that complexion beyond 
redemption, is a sort of argument that does not 
convince people. Moreover if there are about 
1000 such marriages annually in a population 
of 50 million the ratio would be theoretically 
about 1:25000. That can work out at 1:2500 if 
all intermarrying couples were put against 
all married couples. Mr. Powell’s idea that 
the British will be a mixed race to the extent 
of 25% due to ‘'immigration” does not follow 
at all from these estimates. 

Even one family of mixed descent in one 
thousand is something which does not symbo¬ 
lise a noticable change in racial charac¬ 
teristics. The British have always worked 
and made money in all parts of the world and 
large numbers of British men have brought 
home wives of all races. There had thus been 
families with Asiatic or African blood in 
Britain throught the period of British imperial 
expansion. The present trend of Asiatic 
West Indian or African immigration in Britain 
may be a different picture, but its potentia¬ 
lities in the sphere of mixing British blood 
with Asian or African are not likely to be 
stronger than what British migration to Asiatic 
and African countries for profit had brought 
into operation, even if for limited periods of 
the migrants’ lives. As far as race mixture 
goes the British should understand that the 
• races which they consider inferior arc more 
reluctant to intermarry with the British that 
the British are to intermarry with them. If, 
therefore, a number of IndiaD or Pakistani 

t* 

. families set up homes in Britain, the chances 

; 71V1 * 

^of a large proportion of them marrying into 


British families are very remote. Some will 
get British wives or husbands, but only a few. 
The reason is quite clear to all who think 
about the desirability of marrying outside 
one’s community. Most people donot like to 
do so, no matter how fair the skin of a pros¬ 
pective bride or bridegroom may be. The 
“immigrants” about whom Mr. Powell is 
trying to create panic in British minds, are 
also trying to enter Britain only for obtaining 
gainful occupations The idea of marrying 
into British families has undoubtedly found no 
place in their plans. Mr. Powell’s propaganda 
therefore is merely a sensational piece of 
alarmism which has no basis in facts. The 
American Negro population has been there 
for nearly three hundred years. They have 
always been more numerous than any immi¬ 
grants that are entering Britain. The U. S. A. 
has not become racially mixed to any 
great extent during these centuries. Mr. 
Powell’s propaganda therefore is purely 
malicious. 

THE LEGALITY OF G HER AO 

It has now become quite common for 
employees, students members of the public 
using railways, buses or trams ; and all other 
personnel of any kind to forcibly detain 
officials, teachers, station masters or anybody 
considered to be responsible for something 
that has been done or has not been done, in 
ordcT to induce the detained persons to agree 
to act according to the demand of the 
detainers. This type of forced detention in 
order to coerce people to agree to provide 
satisfaction to their persecutors, is called 
Gherao. The world, we believe means 
surrounding in Maharastrian who were the 
first people to make use of this coercive 
method settling industrial disputes. It has 
the same meaning in Hindi, Bengali And 
certain other north Indian l$nguagC»too. 
It is supposed to be a kind of passive resistance 
or a peaceful method of getting; 
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done. But no one has as yet challenged a 
Gherao forcefully or defied the people who 
indulge in this form of coercion. If that is 
done we doubt whether Gherao will remain 
non-violent or passive. It will then be a free 
for all and end in courts of law for assault and, 
may be, causing grievous injury to people 
belonging to both sides. There are great 
brains now engaged in deciding the useful¬ 
ness and legality of Gherao as a socially 
recognised instrument of negotiation used by 
two parties engaged in a dispute. These out 
of court debates about Gherao are based on 
assumptions which are incorrect. Firstly in 
a Gherao the two parties are not free to act 
in the same manner. One party is acting 
under duress, being forced to stay in one 
place for hours or days and without food, 
water or provision of normal conveniences. 
The other party have the upper hand and 
they say the first party cannot leave the 
place of negotiation until they agree to satisfy 
the demands of the second party. Such 
agreement even if it were achieved, would not 
be legally binding, being an act done under 
du ress. 

Freedom of movement is a right guaran¬ 
teed by law to all persons. So that a Gherao 
victim can at any time try to leave the place 
of Gherao. If such attempt were made and 
the people actively carrying out Gherao 
tried to stop the person or persons concerned 
from leaving, the result will inevitably lead 
to a scuffle and assault. There is also the 
possibility that persons in authority may begin 
to engage strong arm men as body guards. 
In that case a Gherao will lead to minor riots. 
What will then he the attitude of our leaders 
who are now discussing the usefulness of 
Gherao over cups of tea ? If one is forcibly 
detained and one does not submit to such 
detention quietly but tries to go away even 
tisitin| ^.fight; wfa> will be legally guilty of 
that breach of j# ace ?, The 


persons who initiate the Gherao or the person 
or persons who try to break the Gherao ? 
We think this Gherao is an offence under the 
law and it should be declared illegal in the 
following manner. 

1. All persons actively engaging in 
Gherao will be considered to have committed 
a breach of discipline and an act of delin¬ 
quency under the Standing Orders Act. It 
should also be declared a punishable offence 
under the IPG.* 

2. No agreement made by use of Gherao 
will be valid at law and will not entitle 
the beneficiaries of such agreemnls to any 
benefits. 

3. Trade union and other union officials 
will be held responsible for the civil and 
criminal liabilities that arise out of a Gherao 
indulged in by the persons who would nor* 
mally be the members of such unions. 

4. A Gherao being unlawful it will be 
legally permissible for persons in authority to 
engage special body guards to save them from 
such coercive persecution. 

5. It will be legal for the management of ■ 
any establishment to declare a lock out if their 
workers engage ih Gherao. 

We think such legislation should be under- : 
taken at high level without much delay. For ' 
irresponsible conduct is the order of the day- 
ami one may wait too long to see the return 

of sound commonsense to society as a normal* 

« \ '*• 

reaction to public suffering and losses. : , 

A PRESIDENT FOR INDIA 

The public are wondering who will be ' 
made President of India after the late Dr* ' 
Zakir Husein. Mr. Giri is acting as President 
by virtue of being the Vice-President oft 
India. But there are people, important and 
powerful in the political field who wish to 
set up some other candidate for this coveted u’ 
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post. Names have come up from the 
Congress camp of persons who have held 
high posts in the congress organisation ; but 
the names are not rousing great enthusiasm 
in the Public mind. The reason for this is 
that our past Presidents have been clearly 
great in character, idealism and achievement. 
The names that are being put forwards for 
consideration donot conjure up visions of 
' great suffering and sacrilice unHiching devo¬ 
tion to ideals or the ability to rise to rela¬ 
tively unattainable heights in point of merit 
and achievement. Rajendraprasad, Radha- 
krishnan and Zakir Husein were all very 
remarkable and outstanding people. They 
could stand side by side with other Presidents 
of other republics and not appear puny or 
common. We, therefore, have to look for 
such quality in our candidates for President¬ 
ship as will make us proud followers of the 
new leader of the nation. Mere position in a 
political party, in the legal field or in the 
sphere of education cannot suffice. We must 
be particularly cautious about partisans or 
persons who arc fond of creating special 
friendly relations with foreign countries for 
obtaining credit or other assistance. Such men 
usually diag the country down in the eye of 
the world. We should be cautious about 
persons who are much publicised, but suffer 
from exceptional types of ideosyncracies. Such 
persons arc likely to make India the laughing 
slock of the political world. 

Where are then the persons who are out¬ 
standing in character merit, achievement and 
idealism ? We cannot say off hand where 
or who they are ; but there must be a good 
few in India and all must search for them. 
People who are political leaders have now 
become much moie ordinary than they were 
when India had to struggle for independence. 
Social reformers and persons devoted to the 
idea of achieving true national progress are 
now becoming rare and limited in outlook 
The President must possess an outstanding 
personality. He must not have the mentality 
of a job holder. lie should not suffer from 
political party leanings. He must be a 
conservative where ideals, institutions and 
social systems require to be conserved. lie 
roust be a radical in point of progress in 
science, development of the national economy 
fend building up newer concepts of the evolu¬ 
tion of Indian humanity. All thbse who are 
looking for candidates to be put up for the 
.^Presidential election are backing their own 


party men or the upholders of this or that 
idea or ideal. All such persons fail to fulfil 
the specifications we have tried to make out. 
We hope the people of India will try to look 
for persons who can satisfy our requirements 
more fully and without rousing doubts in 
our mind. 1 


SANCTITY OF FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

The iirst victims of thoughtless radicalism 
are the fundamental rights of humanity. For 
radicals, or leftists as they are called, begin 
their activities by being fanatical. Such enthu¬ 
siasts always look for seinetlnng to break so 
that there may be room to give material 
shape to new ideas. To these votaries of 
progress the old order stands condemned 
because it is old and lor the evils that are 
found associated with its economy, politics, 
cultural institutions and social system. The 
established order usually protects faiths and 
beliefs, hierarchies and classes, ideas relating 
to rights and obligations codes of behaviour, 
moral values and a variety of standard’s for 
distinguishing superior from inferior, better 
from worse, desirable from undesirable and 
so on and so forth. The fanatical reformers 
usually deny the correctness of old faiths and 
beliefs, decry the classifications and differences 
and try to reassess ail values, rights, obliga¬ 
tions and basic preferences. The old order 
is rigid in certain respects but liberal in a 
general sense. There is no insistence on 
following a single creed, an inelastic set of 
rules of behaviour of fitting one’s entire life 
into a steel frame. There are many religious 
creeds, social manners and customs, laws of 
inheritance, methods of settling disputes, 
solving problems and getting over difficulties. 
These permit a wide variety in personal or 
social conduct which creates an atmosphere 
of freedom that can never be found 
in a system which has to be accepted 
by all persons as absolutely faultless and 
perfect. 

All faiths and beliefs have more than one 
sect, sub-sect, version or interpretation. All 
philosophical thoughts have modifications and a 
variety of schools But the perfectionist does 
not like his faith or philosophy to be anything 
other than what it is. In an old established 
economy one finds individual property and 
incomes, clan property and incorpe and great 
accumulation# of wealth and stream# of value* 
that belong to the nation or the churpKd* 
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There are movements between these broad 
divisions of ownership. An individual can 
hand over his wealth to a Temple Trust, a 
Temple can employ, trade with or finance 
private individuals and the nation at large 
of course accepts interrelations as a normal 
part of everyday activities. It is much simpler 
to have only national property ; but it is 
impossible to cut the individual out. For the 
individual is the basic unit of all economics. 
The individual also is the worker, the soldier 
and the peasant, and it is very difficult to 
turn the individual into an impersonal cog 
in the wheel whose mind will function only 
through predetermined automatic reactions. 
No matter how thoroughly the individual 
might be indoctrinated, brainwashed and 
drilled to be a mechanical unit of the great 
machine society ; there would always arise 
matters of likes and dislikes, willingness and 
antagonism, and contrary thoughts and 
opinions. There would be demands for more 
consumption. criticism of methods and 
systems ; attachment for possessions and 
persons, eagerness to save, to make gifts or 
to consume in advance. The individual will 
always want to earn now and consume later 
or to consome now and earn later. So that 
human beings will eventually try to go back 
to methods and svstems that have been 

4 

“volved by the natural working of physical 
And psychological forces. 

The idea that there should be no property 
or that any property that exists must belong 
to whosoever needs it, can make use of it or 
grab it; is unworkable. In the established 
order property has to be acquired by inheri¬ 
tance, purchase or through gifts. Other 
methods will lead to scrambles and lights. 
And such rough and ready ways of distribu¬ 
tion of property rights will never bring about 
any stability of possession. 

Those who say that all land must belong to 
ullivators have to arrange for transfers of 
■wnership as soon as an owner of land ceases 
0 cultivate. A successor may refuse to culti- 
'*te the land he inherits. So that eventually 
k's idea can only lead to abolition of the 
•yste.m of ownership of land. 

There is a factor known as inducement or 
ncentive in the field of production. Induce¬ 
ments stimulate production and the greater 
lf Huencc of sometcountries is found on analysis 
0 the result of properly organised and 
worked, method* of inducing greater produc¬ 


tion. Earning, saving and investing are 
important things in the sphere of economic 
inducements. One may say that investing is 
an economic sin, for it involves exploitation of 
man by man ; but it also helps man to pro¬ 
duce more, earn more, save more, invest 
more and consume more than he should be 
able to achieve without largely increased 
capital formation through individual effort. 
If the capital formation of “socialist 99 countries 
is compared to that of countries where 
incentives have been judiciously used by 
collaboration with workers representatives on 
the consultative bodies created by industries ; 
one will be profoundly impressed by the 
achievement of the non-socialist countries 
like Japan, West Germany, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Canada, the U.S.A. and many others. 
Playing with the fundamental economic rights, 
therefore will cause great damage to the 
economics of backward countries. There arc 
many leftist leaders who approach all econo¬ 
mic problems from a negative angle. “Do 
away with this and do away with that” is 
their one and only cure for the country** 
poverty and backwardness. They also try to 
give protection to institutions which have 
only done harm to the country and been 
misused by people. Thiko Tenancy in the 
urban areas is only one example of such 
undeserved safeguarding of an economic 
nuisance. 

RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES FOR ALL 

Equality is one of the basic socio-moral 
principles of political progress, so is freedom or 
liberty. If therefore rights and privileges are 
specially reserved for political party members 
as opposed to all individuals or the nation as a 
whole, equality ceases to exist. Again, if 
freedom of opinion, association, choosing 
vocations or ways of life as well as freedom to 
earn, save, invest or give away what comes to 
people through work, is interfered with to 
any extent not required by dear cut and 
precise plans of achieving greater public well 
being ; liberty and freedom also fall victim to 
ill thought out schemes of so-called progress 
which really push the community down 
hill. 

The Congress party had ideals based on 
curbing evil urges; inordinate greed and all 
desires which put self before society. But 
when power came into Congress hands, 
the leaders of that party set up an elabo¬ 
rate organisation spread all over the country 
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in which party members assured gainful 
rights and privileges for themselves and 
, their proteges on an extensive scale. What 
they did not arrange for they took by virtue 
of being in positions of power and through 
influence, inducement or other means. The 
Congress was building up the strength of 
the party and it was perhaps thought that 
self-denial and an ascetic outlook did not 
engender as much power as possession of 
wealth did. Acquisition of wealth therefore 
became a political objective and it was 
achieved directly by the party members or 
indirectly through affluent party supporters. 
We believe that the Congress has progress¬ 
ively lost favour with the public, due to 
their changed outlook in the matter of 
acquiring wealth and their close bonds of 
fellowship with businessmen. 

The leftists who challenged the Congress 
recently also told the public about their 
freedom from attachment to economic gain. 
But wherever we find the left in action we 
discover a tendency to occupy other peoples 
lands, fishing grouuds or other property. The 
working class leftists engaging in Gherao and 
other kind of lawlessness do so for money 
gains. There are also closer relations with 
trades people, contractors and other members 
of the wealthier classes. These are bad 
symptoms and not in keeping with the declared 
aims of the leaders of the leftist groups. 
There are also not many signs of progress 
and improvement in departmental work and 
the normal work-habifs of government 
servants. We have not also heard that cor¬ 
ruption is on its way out from the hot-beds 
of anti-social activities. 

WHO CAN. DO NO WRONG 

There was a time when the world was 
ruled by kings in an autocratic manner. No 
one could challenge anything that a king did. 
There was no appeal from judgments given 


by kings. People accepted the infallibility 
of the crown utterly and unquestioningly as 
a matter of political faith. “The king can 
do no wrong” was the basie principle of 
monarchical government. Then the people 
discovered that kings were doing wrong all 
the time and slowly got rid of the kings. 
The world came to be ruled by elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. Governments were 
set up by majority groups of elected persons 
who lost their majority when they were found 
to be at fault. The Goverrnents had to resign 
if they lacked the support of a majority of 
the members of legislatures. The assumption 
therefore was that elected rulers could do 
wrong. But when governments by elected 
representatives became common and familiar 
to the people they began to extol the virtues 
of lesser known members of the elected bodies, 
who formed the opposition. That is when, for 
some time, the poorer classes, the workers and 
the so called leftists were accepted as incapa¬ 
ble of “doing wrong” like the ancient kings. 
Then, when the opposition groups began to 
form governments from time to time, they 
were also found to be full of fault. In fact 
now there are no persons or groups of persons 
who are incapable of doing wrong. The 
kingly virtue of inability to do any wrong has 
vanished from the face of the earth. There are 
not any people who can do no wrong. Rather, 
there is greater variety in doing wrong now 
than ever before. The kings were tyrannical 
but did not enter all back lanes of life and 
every paltry institution or establishment to do 
things to the disadvantage of the public. 
The modern representatives of the people, on 
the other hand, give the public the advantages 
of self-government when they manage the 
affairs of the state without indulging in 
corrupt practices; but when they act 
immorally, things become all pervading in 
their injuriousness to the nation. So, one 
has to watch closely how the representatives 
act. Their words alone cannot guarantee the 
nations welfare. 



TRENDS .IN MODERN VNDIAN LITERATURE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 

* 

SUSHIL KUMAK JAIN 


“I think we are in rats’ ailey where the 

dead’ mVh lost their feQftts. We have no 

\ * 1 

directories, no'bibliographies/no authoritative 

/1 < 

who’s who, and there is no comprehensive 
survey of IndoAnglian literature,” -So wrote 
JJr. K. ,R, Sripivasta .Iyengar, in iiis preface to 
the booklet, pn Indo-Anghan Literature 

in 10/U V<J ,, t . . . , . : 

1 > • ' M\ » * ■» 

, MuyH has happened since then to chase 
away Dr, Iyengar’s sadness^ about the state 
of Indian writing in English. The professor 
himself has done a great deal to icniedy this 
situation. In 1956 he brought out hi*.pioneer 
work , on thtv-subject, .Tightly called; ,.Thq 
Indian Contftbutiqp to English, Literature., .^iucc- 
then he has published 4 detailed study, 

entitled Jndlan ,Wrlting . ip ,Epglish (1962). It 
is the- first systematic ^udy on the subject and 
has/*been well,received ir\ ( thc p<;holar]y world. 
It hasbpen described by m^uy as symbolizing 
the , ..coining pfjag^of, Indjan writing in 
English. The , pfqfrsp.Qj; ^lso contributed a 
chapter to the Contemporary Indian Literature 
(1957), which is a collection of papers read at 
a sympositiW^ df&aMz&l r by the Sahitya 
AfcacfcJni.' Mils DoroUhy M. Spencer’s Indian 
faction in Eh$lish (I960) 1 contkhis an f excellent 
essay 1 on < Pridian' 'Sbcifety/' Culture and 
fiction**, aMd art’"* annotated bibliography 
of selected \M>rks‘ ?H' FfctiOn and Autobio¬ 
graphy. - - • 

A -rebent-Critical study in the Tielct has 
been done bf Mtsl M- «E. I 
Morfe^J/rS/ctn Novel L ln English : a cqmpprqllve 
tyfiroach (*l966*) cobimenoed life as a, thesis' 



entitled. The Novel About 1 India ( stnee Inde¬ 
pendence ) Written by Indians in English. Mrs. 
Derrett examines 1 some tfhety novels from this 
period but has also included’' a few pre¬ 
independence examples frtmi 1 authors still 

active, or works recently reprinted. 

1 • . . 

4 

In the bibliographic held -sortie pioneer - 

1 

work has been done by -the writer of this 
paper. My Indian Literature, vn English: a 
Bibliography in four parts, comprising poetry, 
drama, fietion and n aatobrogralphy contains 
about 600 individual items m English, or 
translated from* Indian languages into English. 
An important publication i'll' the field of 
general bibliography' was 1 ' published by the 
Sahitya Akadcmi in 1962. Edited by B. S., 
Kesavan and V. V. Kulkarni, it is to be 
completed in four volumes,; two volumes of 
The National Bibliography of Indian Literature , 
1901-1953, have already been published. It 
is unfortunate that the closing date of this 
work had to be 1951L. because the Indian 
National Bibliography did not start until 1957. 
So for the period between 1953-1956, one 
has to rely ort foreign sotfrees like the Library 
of Congress, Oriental!* - Division’s Southern 
Asia Accessions List-,- which was published 
during the year 4952-1960; It was later 
abandoned in favour of-Library of Congress, 
Book' Procurement Center’* Accession List, 
India FROM New Delhi.- 1 Also in 1960 was 
brought out an Indian ventures entitled Impex- 
referenct catalogue df Indian Books. It provides 
a.listing of books on India f written in English 
and currently tn-prirK. It isi of course, out 
of date' hovh- A v supplement has since 
been published ’(1963)*,“ The Quarterly Check¬ 
list of Oflenttf {aitfttndlt} Studies (1963-) is an 
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undertaking of the American Bibliographic 
Service. It is the only easily accessable trade 
bibliography of current materials but 
Unfortunately it cannot be relied upon for 
completeness. 

There are not very many biographical 
sources available on contemporary Indian 
authors. Who's who of Indian Writer's is a 
useful collection of biographical sketches of 
Indian authors who have written in the field 
of literature. It was prepared by India’s 
national academy of letters, the Sahitya 
Akademi. First published in 1961, it has 
been re-issued by the East-West Center, 
University of Hawaii, in 1964. 

A considerable amount of material has 
appeared in some periodicals in the past 
decade. Some domestic and foreign periodi¬ 
cal titles that specialize in the discussion of 
Indian literatures are the following : 

Indian Literature f 

jcurncl of Commonwealth Literatures , 

Literature'■ East & West, 

Mahfil , 

Quest , 

We must stop here for a moment and 
comment on the role of English language in 
the development of Indo-Anglian literature. 
It was a common belief before independence 
that the use of English would be ruled out 
from the literary circles of India soon after 
she became a sovereign state. Strangely 
enough, the achievement of Indian indepen¬ 
dence in 1947 has acted to stimulate creative 
writing in English instead of discouraging it 
and even destroying it. By a strange irony 
Indian literature in English has been flourish¬ 
ing since independence more successfully than 
it flourished before. In terms of actual pub¬ 
lication figures, in 1962 (for which the latest 
figures could be located), 9,361 books were 
«« Wished in English in India, 2,805 in Hindi, 


and 2,043 in Bengali. These are startling 
figures if one remembers that English is 
spoken by some four million people in the 
country* and Hindi (with its related dialects) 
by about a hundred million. 

Commenting upon the place of English in 
Indian writing, Raja Rao, novelist, wrote 
in the foreword to his first novel, Kanthapura 
( 1938 ) : 

“We cannot write like the English. We 
should not. We cannot write only as 
Indians. Wc have grown to look at the 
large world as part of us. Our method of 
expression therefore has to be a dialect... 
distinctive and colourful as the Irish 
or the American. Time alone will 
justify it.” 

Time has justified, more than warranted, 
Raja Rao's comment. The Indian literature 
in English has now had a tradition of over 
one and a quarter century of writing. It can 
roughly be divided into five unequal parts : 
the age of the pioneers (1820-1870) ; the age 
of religious and literary awakening 1870-1900); 
the age of political awakening (1900-1920); 
the Gandhian era (1920-1947) ; the era of 
Independence (1947 and after). 

Raja Rammohun Roy ( 1774-1833 ) was 
the father of Indo-Anglian literature, as 
indeed he was the father of the Indian 
renaissance itself. Henry Louis Vivian 
Derozio (1809-1831) was the first of the Indo- 
Anglian poets. His most ambitious poem was 
the Fa kit of Junghcera, but he was even more 

•This probably refers to the number 
of Indians who have declared English to be 
their language. In fact the number of English 
knowing people in India far exceed four 
million. The circulation of English newspapers 
was 5*3 million in 1964 (Hindi newspapers 3'9 
million). University educated English knowing 
people in India would be more tfc*n f iP 
million in number. Ed- M. R; 

% - i* i • t«« a * 
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successful in his sonnets and lyrics. More 
gifted still was Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
( 1824*1873 ) whose narrative poem The 
Captive Ladle (1849) can still be read with 
great interest. 

From 1870 to 1900 India experienced a 
spiritual quickening that stimulated literature 
as well. The precocious sisters, Aru and 
Toru Dutt. the brothers Manmohan and 
Aurobindo Ghosh and the translator and 
historian Roniesh Ghundcr Dutt (1849-1909) 
were among those who contributed the first 
impressive chapter in the history of Indo- 
Anglian literature. 

The two opening decades of the twentieth 
centuary was the explosive political awakening 
of the people. It was the era of Tagore and 
Aurobindo Ghosh, of Gokhale and Tilak. 
Tagore won the Nobel Prize in 1913 for his 
Gitanjali, 

Mahatma Gandhi’s magnetic personality 
had hold not only on the politics of India 
but it also influenced many literary figures. 
Vcnkataramani's novels, Murugan , the Tiller 
(1927) and Kandan, the Patriot (1932), were 
effective reflections of Gandhian revolution 
in economics and politics, while Mulk Raj 
Anand's Coolie ( 1933 ) and its successors 
sought to present the plight of the under¬ 
privileged in the Indian society. 

The period after independence has been 
one of great creative activity. R. K. 
Narayan's waiting for the Mahatma (1955), 
The Guide ( 1959 ), and The Man Eater of 
Malgudl (1961), have helped to consolidate 
his reputation as a fine craftsman with a 
humane outlook. Raja Rao’s The Serpent and 
the Rope ( 1960) is rich in philosophical 
undertones. Bhabani Bhattacharya, Kamala 
Markandaya* Manohar Malgonker, Khush- 
want Singh and Balachandra Rajan are 


among the other successful novelists of the 
mid-century. 

Themes in Modern Indo-Anglian 
Literature 

The whole subject of themes and trends 
in modern Indo-Anglian literature is most 
complex, and contains few common elements. 
There are, however, a few common considera¬ 
tions. ‘For export only* is a label Indian 
commentators much too readily attach to the 
bulk of Indo-Anglian literature. This is quite 
often true. The aim of the Indian writer 
writing in English is to interest the western 
reader and thus he is obliged to offer some 
details that may be considered unnecessary 
for an Indian audience. For example, B. 
Rajan makes his hero in The Dark Dancer 
describe the steps in making Idh and sambhar 
for no ostensible purpose (pp. 83-84). Other 
novelists may inform us that 'the sari is 
ordinarily five or six yards long,' and that 
that Is are round shallow trays, (cf. Nayantara 
Sahgal’s A Time to be happy. 1963. p. 57) Even 
R. K. Narayan, who generally seems blissfully 
unconcerned about the foreign audience, 
is sometimes found making concessions for 
their ignorance. I quote from the Bachelor 
of Arts: 

•'The light showed the thief to be ...... 

wearing only a loin cloth. The loin 
cloth was ochre coloured, indicating 
that he was a sanyasi, an ascetic,* 1 (p. 46) 

A second tendency, which might be 
taken as an indication of the Indo-Anglian 
writer’s awareness of the audience, is his 
fondness for describing Indian festivals, and 
colorful social ceremonies. Hoi I and O/vall, 
festivals that fascinate the foreigners, occur 
with surprising frequency in Indian fiction 
written in English. The account of an 
Indian wedding is another regular feature. 

A third aspect may be called the Indo-> 
Anglian novelist's projection of the familiar 
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Indian image. There arc certain established 
stereotypes that the West expect*' to*-hoar 
about India, and consciously or not, many 
writers continue to adher^ to these images. 
The image of Indian womanhood, for 
example, finds its prototype in Kamala of 
The Dark . Dancer, the gentle, suffering, 
forgiving ,aud somewhat idealized creature 
who can be recognized again as Premala 
in Some Inner Fury of Kamala Markandaya. 
The women in Narayan's novels, for 
example, Savitri in The Dark Room, and 
Murgayya’s wife in The Financial Expert , all 
follow the classical model of Sita in their 
submissive*self-effacing qualities. 

Another shock theme is mysticism, which 
is part of the usual exotic image of India'. 
Kamala Markandaya, in her novel 
Possession x extracts the maximum amount of 
commercial potential from this theme, 
presenting an artist and a swami and their 
mystical relationship. Narayan’s The Guide 
and Bhabani Bhattacfiarya’s He who Rides 
Tiger deal with spiritual charlatanism ; 'and 
A Silence of Desire by Markandaya presents 
the conflict between mystic faith and scienti¬ 
fic logic. 

i 

The vanishing race of privileged people, 
the Maharajas and Nabobs , have always 
been an object of fascination for the 


« 


democratic Wesf' > irfH ,, iwe? , 'find* ridt a negli¬ 


gible number T, ‘ of ‘Iftdb-Atiglian 1 novels 
projecting the ’ glamorous image 6f ’ these 
minor royalties. Beginning with Mulk Raj 
Anand’s The Private Life of an Indian Prince , 
we have Arthur Lall's The House at 

«. - ■ in. - . * . 

Adampur and later Sunlight on a Broken 
Column by Attia Hossain. The best seller 

* ■ * > . > . . j 

by Malgonkar called The Princes and Ahmed 
All’s Ocean of Night are in the same 

r | 

category. 


To consider one more well-known marked 
feature which implies an awareness of the 
western audience, we may note that the 
Indo-Anglian novelist invariably feels com¬ 
pelled to take a specific stand with regard 
to the impact of the West upon India. 
The Serpent and the Rope is the most 

i ' j i , j 

successful example, but the encounter 
between East and West has been a subject 
of many other novels where personal crisis 

in the life of a western-educated hero 

) • 

becomes a study in the impact of the 

r > f , u. ,, % 

West upon the East. 

X .I ’.!> 


: v 


J«r 


None of these tendencies mentioned 
above are by any means universally 

applicable to all the writers of this 

1 r ' ' ' * 1 ’ • ' ' 4 ' 1 1 ^ • 

genre. Indo-Anglian writing 1 is so uneven 

in qualitv that any ‘generalization is bound 
to have numerous exceptions.' * u 



POPULATION .CQNJRPL AHQ i;HE IMPROVEMENT OF THE NATION 

K.'VlSWANATHAM 


When we . consider tliaf f he t present 
population of the country has jje^fhed the 
staggering figure of 520 millions and that at 
the present rate the figure will be doubled in 
about 28 years we: should .realise that the 
problem has assumed grave..prpportjoi^ and 
that it should be dealt with as a mattei; pf. 
emergency. * . . < , . - r< k 

1 « / 1 f , I i 

Ours is recognised as a poor and backward 

c i rx ' *' ' ' j • ,! \ 

country. So thp Government are trying to 
develop the country ,and make it rich and 
prosperous and with tjhis view they are 
executing the 5-year, plans. Through these 
plans they desire to industrialise the country' 
and to increase agricultural production. 
With this purpose they have invested over 
Rs. 3,000/- crorcs in industries and about’ 
Rs. 1,600/- crores more on agricultural 
development schemes. All-these are intended 
to increase the-per capita- income- and^the^ 
standard of living of each: individual and make 
everybody prosperous aud happy. -Buf the, 
(Government have^ not from the, beginning 
reckoned with the rapid . .incrfi^sc, n jof / , tfye ( 
population, which during a period of 20 years 
has Increased by about* 170 million^ (from 
350 to 520 millions)T ' Axid cti account of 1 this 
all the efforts that' Ct>vt. fi have*'made so far 
have come to^hafighT Thus after a- period- 
of 20 years "s face 1 j independence W« are no * 
where neater ~th£" gbai that' Was- fiitttcjdu at: > 
And if the populaitibi’r J goes’Oli increasing at 


it would haye yielded quick and lasting results* 
But Govt, were, supremely indifferent to the* 
problem and went on concentrating on*- 
everything else other than this fundamental 
problem. It took nearly 10 years for the 
Govt, to wake, up and realise the necessity 
of looking >at the problem. And it was only' 
after ’ 1965 that they began to take concrete 
steps. ‘But 'by then there was a substantial 
increase of the population and the task became 
more difficult to tackle. * * 

* 

1 ' i* 

V 

/ 

Despite this however the steps taken by 

i 

Govt. were half hearted^ inefficient' and- 
uncertain. Little did they seem to realise 
that the incentives that they gave were mostly 
abused and wasted. Doctors reported a 
mirhber of'-vasectomy operations which they' 
cbiild never have performed. People who 
passed the age of reproduction were reported/ 
to have 'been operated upon. And in certain' 
cu$e3 even bovs were * made to undergo the 

m #4 | 

operation. A large number of bogus opera¬ 
tions were claimed as genuine. All this was 
done with a view to draw the payments 
illegally. The result was that these schemes' 
had no impact on the problem. Ten years 
after the scheme came into operation and 
crores of rupees were spent and distributed, 
there wai no reduction in the birth rate. 
Actually it increased froirr 13 per 1,000 to 21 ' 
and the''population increased on the same 

4 

scale as before viz., 2.2%. 


this rate not only will there be no improve- 
ment but soon a scramble will result for the 
necessities of life that rnay end in total disaster 

A • t A! '{ 7 C < t i 

to the country. 


i. 

■ 

, Population control ,is not something use** 
prohibition . or some other political policy , 1 
which cannot .be easily assessed. This i* 
purely a: v matter of facts and figures. This'll 


At tke tlknc of indfe^ndettce Our popular a*scheme in which resulting, figures will show*; 
tion was a^out' 350' KtfHHfaii. F £ften<«ftris wal clearly. whether the scheme was property* 
<*>nsidcred lafrge/fof country* liJM^oura*? planned*, and executed or not. And in a 
But if/the ^prbbWrfTwi^itthcked kt'tbat tine n*acter,of this .sort a scheme that does not show 
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results must be scrapped and a better scheme 
must quickly be put in its place. 

During the last 20 years our population 
has increased from 350 to 520 millions. 
This shows clearly that the measures taken by 
Govt, have failed completely and that they 
should immediately change the methods. 

During the same period Japan had a 
serious population problem. But she attacked 
it with vigour and has since made a specta¬ 
cular success. From 1947, in 20 years she 
was able to bring down the birth rate from 
34.3 to 17.5 per 1,000 which is said to be the 
lowest for any major country. She succeeded 
in reducing the annual population growth to 
1% which is less than half of that of our 
country. 

If Japan could perform this miracle, among 
her other multifarious and colossal activities 
within 20 years, why were we not able to do 
this ? What is required is will and 
determination. These have been sadly lacking 
in us and in our Govt. Conditions in Japan 
may be different no doubt. But we have to 
evolve our own methods that suit our 
conditions. But have we made any attempts 
to do this ? 

It is a mistake to think that the entire 
scheme can be put through purely on a 
voluntary basis and by giving incentives. It 
is difficult to understand this method of 
approach on the part of the Govt. If 
compulsion was found necessary in the case 
of prohibition, in the procurement of food 
grains etc. and controls could be enforced on 
every conceivable article, it passes one’s 
imagination how Govt, thought that in a 
difficult matter of this nature, sweet good will 
would achieve this task. Govt, have committed 
a grave blunder in this matter and as the 
rfesults have conclusively shown their methods 
Were unsuccessful. It is time therefore they 

X#1 


changed the system and adopted a more 
pragmatic approach without delay. 

Population is something like a runaway 
express going downhill. If it is not stopped 
and controlled in time it will soon crash itself 
and nothing can save it. 

No body can deny that the problem is 
difficult and complex in our country where 
superstitions reign supreme with a number of 
leaders swearing against every kind of control 
and the masses ignorant and illiterate and 
unable to understand the deep implications of 
the problem. It is exactly for those reasons 
that Govt, have to use all their ingenuity and 
use the required degree of compulsion to 
achieve the objective. But successful it must 
be for there is no alternative. If we do not face 
the consequences now we cannot avoid them 
later when they become immensely more 
difficult. 

In practice it has been found that there 
are only three methods which are practicable 
in our country. One is vasectomy for those 
who have already more than 4 children ; the 
other are the loop for the poorer sections 
and the pill for the educated. 

Instead of offering incentives, Govt, should 
compel people by law to undergo the operation 
free of charges. Similarly they must offer 
the loop or the pill free of all charges to 
every married woman of this land. This may 
cost much but this will be found much cheaper 
than offering the misused incentives. 

Govt, should take up the matter on a war 
footing, carry the scheme to every one of the 
5,50,000 villages and the hundreds of town# 
in the country, divert funds from every other 
direction towards this supreme objective. 
Only then will the scheme succeed. Once a 
big effort such as this is carried out success^ 
fully, people will co-operate and gpadutaUy 
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the population growth will be checked and 
finally reduced. We can then perhaps see 
that the population comes down to about 
200 millions which is what the country can 
support. This will assure lasting prosperity 
to the country. 

While the reduction of population will 
ensure adequate food and desirable standard 
of life to the average citizen of the country 
it is after all a quantitative control. There 
i s however another control which we have 
to exercise and that may be called the 
qualitative control. 

A nation consists of individuals and the 
nature of an individual therefore determines 
the quality of a nation. A nation's back¬ 
wardness, its poverty, its weakness etc. are 
ultimately traceable to the physical weakness 
of its individuals and their mental backward¬ 
ness. Therefore it is of paramount impor¬ 
tance to see that the people comprising a 
nation are strong and sturdy, are sharp and 
alert in their mental faculties, are immune 
to diseases and have all the desirable qualities 
for making a healthy and vigorous nation. 
This is takan care of by a branch of science 
which unfortunately is totally neglected all 
over the world, but to our country it 
is of particular importance and of special 
application. 

Unlike several other countries of the world 
our nation is a mixture of a large number of 
races and peoples. The fact that we have 
altogether 872 languages and dialects in the 
country is a point in question. There can be 
no doubt that this figure of 872 represents 
more or less the number of races in this 
country because a language always goes with 
a race and is not easily given up even after the 
passage of centuries. Some of these races were 
no doubt of the highest calibre but a large 
•number of them are of poor quality. As all 
present people in our country are a 


mixture of many of these races and as 
inferior types always predominated over better 
types the country has suffered badly and 
over the centuries the average standard of, 
an individual of our country has become low. 
Thus the stature of an average man is low, his 
strength and his immunity against disease is 
poor and his mental efficiency is low, apart 
from a large number of other defects. There 
can be no doubt that if our country is now 
in a backward condition in several respects, 
it is ultimately due to this poor standard of 
the individual in the country. 

The question is whether anything can be 
done to rectify this all prevasive situation, 
we can say definitely that it is possible to do 
something to a certain extent and in certain 
respects. 

It is just about a hundred years back that 
the fundamental laws of heridity were 
discovered by the Austrian Monk, Gregor 
Mendel and about the same time Charlea 
Darwin announced hfc theory of evolution 
and of Natural Selection. These laws of 
nature discovered by these eminent men are 
of the highest importance in the development 
of living beings. 

By a practical application of these 
principles, scientists have been able to 
perform some miracles in regard to plants 
and animals. Thus they have evolved seeds 
that yield enormously increased quantities 
of produce, plants that are much bigger and 
larger and those that are free from diseases 
and other weaknesses. Similar and even 
more spectacular results have been obtained 
in the case of domesticated animals. 

But our social habits, moral codes, super* , 
stitions and antiquated religious beliefs have 
stood in the way of utilising this invaluable : 
knowledge for the improvement of human' 
stock. But considering the conditions prevail- 
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ing in our country at the present time there 
'*» 'good reason to apply some of "these 
principles for the improvement of our people:' 

' J — 4 I g , , 

I * 

In the first instance it can be used fop the 
elimination of a number of diseases. Our 
country has the unenviable, distinction of 
having the second largest number of blind 
people in the world. - There arc millions and 
millions of people who sutFer from leprosy, 
asthma and similar incurable diseases. Some 
of these are due to environmental circums- 

c » i i 

tances, infection, and bad* social living 
conditions. But behind most of these causes 
-there are also genetical defects. r * ■ 

• • *i 

.. i 

Few diseases- are really* hereditary. What 

19 hereditary are the defective organs. When 

* 

organs are defective they arc prone to be 
affected by similar diseases giving the 
-impression that such diseases aic hereditary. 
dBy putting a stop to the' inheritance of such 
defective organa, the disease can be controlled 
-and eliminated. 

> 

i 1 

, Asthma is considered hereditary.' When 

» r * 

^ person with this disease-marries and brings 
forth children he is leaving behind roughly 3 
out of every 4 children with this disease. 
This goes on adinfinitum until as we now sec 
there a»re millions and millions of people who 
suffer from this dreaded disease. As there is 
practically no. cure for this the * tendency is 
fora perpetual increase of people who. suffer 
from this disease. And so is the case with 
«s?cry other incurable disease. Insanity is 
al&o considered a particularly hereditary 
malady. 

. i * 

. Such a situation can be controlled by 
preventing such people from marrying or if 
< thi# is not possible bv sterilising them before 
they^begin to procreate. II this is done on 'a 


hatiorifcfl'sdale^all ‘such* - diseases’ can be made 
td disappear xVithirbthe life time of a single 
'geheratWn.' ’ * '••• - • -* * - 

- J ' t * "i'J'V . 1 «. . . , „ ^ \ 

. ■ t The* w^k.^Aust he; done by Govt, through¬ 
out the country in a systematic manner and 
at the same time. This will ensure that the 
tf&eafes '&¥£>'rooted ttat df'tite country quickly 
hah’d^ubfely. "‘'IPall incurable diseases are thus 
cliirifhated the natirm*wili gafti'not only in the 
'Unproved'health of the people but also in the 
saving* 'bf r a lot of wasted eftergy and money 
, Whi<SK ,,, is spiint for treating these incurable 
diseases 


This however * is still' only a part of the 

effort. Moreover it is a* negative effort, by 

which wc mean we are eliminating the 

diseased and the; undesirables. But the real 

effort should*be towards positive results which 

means we'shouief' improve ’the quality of 

individuals. This is done by marrying into 

selected families’ lor high'stature, for strong 

and sturdy* bodies, for'sharp mental faculties, 

for high immunity* against diseases, for 

personal ‘appearance arid a number of other 

good’ qualities’. This work will be however 

beyond the capacity of the tiovt. But they 

should by education and propaganda create 
k« ; . 1 ' , . * 

public opinion in favour of such ideas and 

should encourage it on a voluntary basis and 

also perhaps by introducing a system of 

cbrtrficates and incentives.' i 


t 't (. 


j •» 
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• It m. will be realised that this method of 
quality control of population is really as 
important as the quantity control. A vigorous 
and)'Simultaneous drive.in both directions will 
ensure health, wealth and, happiness to the 
people and the».aatio.a and .will ultimately lead 
the 'country- to,a position q£ superiority among 
tftff nation* the world ...... 
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The term ‘South-Western Bengal* in the 
eighteenth century conveys a dynamic 
concept. The period commencing from 1757, 
the year of the battle of Plassey mav be 
proposed to end in the year ot the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 18.57. Within these hundred years 
the frontier-line of the Bengal Presidency 
had been continuously extended like the 
‘Wild West* of America, till in the last half 
of the eighteenth century the South-Western 
Bengal Presidency included the ‘nimki 
mahals* ( salt tracts ) of Midnapur district 
and the outlying ‘Jungle Mahals’ (forest 
tracts) with Bhum-suffix. After 1803 it 
covered Orissa including Mayurbhanj 1 and 
the costal salt districts of Balasore, Cuttack 
and Puri as well as Ranchi and Palaniu 
Districts including the Santal Parganas of 
Behar. 

The chiefs and tribes of the ‘Bhum* 
countries from the remote past had enjoyed 
administrative concessions from the successive 
Hindu and Muslim rulers. But the 
Company's government for the first time 
imposed various restrictions on these ‘wardens 
of the march-lands’ which led to sporadic 
agrarian disturbances. The period witnessed 
peasant revolts in the jungle mahals leading 
to a climax in the chuar uprisings of 1799 and 
the nock revolt of 1833. Similarly, in Orissa 
led by Jagabandhu Bidyadhar the pa Ik 
upsurge took place in the first half of the 
nineteenth century' 2 . In the same period the 
kol insurrection of Ghhota-Nagpur also broke 
out and spread out to the Santal Parganas. 
From 1757 a continuous process of develop¬ 
ment of these revolts may be studied as 
ultimately finding its climacteric point in the 
popular aspect of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 3 . 
The problems 'end. genesis of these almost 
parallel revolt* were more or less of the same / 


politico-economic character in relation to ■ 
the impact of the British rule. 

i 

These forest and salt tracts became a cause . 
of much headache to the rulers but received 
little attention from the historians. Some oF<, 
the historians, ignorant about the historical 
backgtound 'of the people, have advanced 
their pet theories about their thinking process ; 
and had their peculiar way of working them out, 
The misunderstanding about their way of life,. 
is no less focussed in ancient Sanskrit, Jaina 
and Bengali literature. Literary works like' 
‘Acharanga Sutra’ ( 6th century B. C, ) refers , 

i w 

to these peoples in contemptuous language,. 
But the aboriginal lower class peoples of 
Radha received new justification and value., 
in Kabikankan Chandi (last decade of fbe. 
sixteenth Century) and Dharma Manga! of- 
Ghanaram (first half of the eighteenth, 
century), which were written in an age of 

n 

cultural synthesis of Bengal. 

The British civilian writers like J. C. Price 
and WAV. Hunter, mainly on the basis of thejf , 
access to Midnapur Collectorate Records, and 
Revenue and Judicial records some of which 
were published by W. K. Firminger, have 
drawn a very dismal picture of the struggle 
between the local elements and the early 
con quis tad ores in this formative period of 
British rule in Bengal. The authors of the 
District Gazetteers and Census Report, 1951 
and some Indian writers like J. Basu and T* 
Pal have more or less followed that beaten; 
track. Very recently researches on the; 
regional history of Orissa and Behar have been, 
undertaken by Dr. K. M. Patra of Bhuba-; 
neswar, Dr. J. G. Jha of Patna and Dr, & 
Virottam of the Ranchi Universities. To; 
some of the autors these uprisings were the 
manifestations of a crude form of protest: 
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against the infiltration of Hindu population 
and culture in the tribal society rasulting in 
the elimination of tribal chiefs and their ways 
of life. Concentrated in their studies on the 
isolated revolts of their regions they have 
neglected to analyse the under-current of 
parallel forces at work and their inter-connex¬ 
ions which gave these revolts an inter-state 
cosmopolitan character. The case of Kol 
insurrections of Chhota-Nagpur or revolt of 
the Raja of Mayurbhanj may be studied. 
It can not be denied that the stimulas to the 
revolts were given not only by the uprisings 
outside the area, in the Jungle Mahals and 
Orissa, but also by the Maratha powers. The 
fact that the Nagabanshi chiefs of Chhota- 
Nagpur had family and trade ralations with 
the Jungle Zamindars also can not be ignored. 
It was not ‘despair’ but an acute sense of 
discord against alien rule that entered into 
the the composition of the revolt against the 
British administration. 

The theory that the revolt was caused by 
a crude form of regionalism working against 
the process of Hinduization which was on its 
way on the eve of the British impact, is an 
over-simplification of a rather varied and 
complex socio-economic problem. The 
authors like Dr. J. C. Jha steadily neglected 
to analyse the socio-economic implications of 
the revolt refusing to follow what they think a 
Marxist way of thinking [ Dr. J. C. Jha—The 
Kol Insurrection of Chhota-Nagpur, Cal, 
1953, p. 5]. In fact in a period which 
witnessed the collapse of the Nizamat autho¬ 
rity, the British anthorities resumed all sorts 
pf service tenure without accepting the 
- responsibility of the landowners to establish 
law and order in the country-side. This 
resulted in the complete elimination of 
middlemen from the production sector and 
also led to the fast pauperisation of the 
feiginal producers. Resumption of service- 
emires, and the increasing role of money.rent 


which gradually pushed out the age-old 
system of produce-rent in the mode of pay¬ 
ment, and the complexity in the currency 
system threw a class of original producers 
(who were dependent on a class of peasantry 
with stock) out of the existing production 
machinery. The British administration also 
introduced a new mode of investment over 
the soil and a new class of bureaucrats in the 
locality who were aliens to the tottering tribal 
societies. They were desired by the British 
rulers to act as a cementing force in the 
tribal society but they became the target of 
attack. As an aftermath of the revolt the 
British rulers had to accept tacitly the owner¬ 
ship of the existing land-holders over the soil 
and postpone further rearrangement of 
revenue system until the Tribal societies had 
settled down to normal conditions. It is also 
to be observed that that these regions were 
situated on a strategic position and many 
important trade-routes traversed these areas 
from Bengal to Northern and Southern India. 
British assumption of trade monopoly over 
salt, betelnut, tobacco and other commodities 
like opium and indigo over this wide region 
had also its impression on the socio-economic 
upheavals which find little scope in their 
writings. That being so, no religious or 
national case can possibly sufficiently explain 
the genesis of the revolts. It also appears 
unlikely that Hinduism which was not backed 
by missionary organisation and which had 
included within its fold a variety of totemistic 
features should have taken the form of an 
intrusive and irritating element among the 
tribals. The conjunction of the defeat of the 
Hos in 1827, at the hands of the British and 
the out-break of the revolts in Orissa, Chota- 
nagpur and the Jungle Mahah soon after 
is no less striking. Some modern writers 
including some Russian orientalists like 

I. M. Reianer, E. N. JComaro* a*WLV, 
Pavlov as Well as some modem Indian xritypjft. 

have followed fanatically • what. 
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Marxist interpretation of popular revolts 
while others have been branded by them as 
following anti-Marxist views. 

To them the economic factor is the ultimate 
determining factor. But there are historians 
who want to follow the school of Fraued or 
the frontier hypothesis of F. J Turner to 
explain the impact of the expansions of 
British dominions in India or the challenge 
and response theory of A. Toyenbee to 
illustrate ihe agrarian revolts in the south-west 
Bengal Presidency in the first half of the 18th 
century. Without being an economic deter - 
minist or a monocausationist, under the 
torrents of so many theories, it would be a 
lapse on the part of an author to follow a 
non-pluralistic view on the history of this 
region. 

Some of these books suffer from paucity of 
original source materials necessary for the 
proper analysis of the problems. The study 
of revenue records of the Government of 
W. Bengal and the volumes of Secret and 
the Political Proceedings and Consultations 
in the National Archives containing valuable 
informations which could not be had in the 
Midnapur Collectorate Record Room, was 
perhaps essential although steadily overlooked 
by some of the authors. The state Archives 
at Bhubaneswar contains valuable informa¬ 
tion regarding Orissa salt trade not available 
in Calcutta or in Midnapur. The records in 
the Midnapur Collectorate Record Room 
were mostly brittle and worms-eaten. The 
manuscript literature preserved in the Sahitya 
Parishad, Midnapur contains valuable histori¬ 
cal materials. 

1 

The local revolts must always be reset in 
their social context. The previous authors 
were unaware either of the socio-economic 
implications of these agrarian disturbances 
which assumed the dimensions of militant 
•regionalism- or of the forces of past history 


and tradition which shaped these movements* ■ 
Above all, an appreciation of economic 
relations of this region with the Company’s 
government demands a review of two funda- . 
mental forces at work : (1) The impact of 
foreign forces and (2) the potentiality of the 
non-Aryan elements. These two basic forces 
played major roles in the history of this 
region. 

The dominant role of foreign influence may 
be illustrated by dividing the history of this 
region into three distinct phases : Hindu,' 
Islamic and British. Probably, from the sixth 
to the fourth century B. C. South-Western 
Bengal (or known as Radha) came into , 
contact with the Hinduiscd Indo-Aryan force ; 
of the northern part of India. In the second . 
phase, the challenge of Islam, influenced its 
cultural life. In the last phase, a new foreign 
force accompanying a warrior-cum-merchant 
class of Europe gradually transformed the 
social framework of the tracts. In each phase 
of political developments the cycles of foreign 
impact have widened in extent and quality 
ensuring change in social relationships. The . 
illustration of the imprint of the native 
civilization is reflected in the names of the 
region. The place names ending in Bhum- 
suffix suggest that the mahals were predomi" 
nantly inhabited by the people of the soil 
and these were the 'Bhum’ or the birth-place 

V 

of their chiefs. From the traditions regarding 
the origin of the Bhum countries a pattern.' 
of the early Aryan settlements may be 
studied. 4 

These 'Bhum’ countries sometimes had. 
been subdued by military adventurers who, 
were either aboriginals themselves or the; 
Aryan immigrants. The royal families like:, 
the Tungas immigrated from Orissa while,/ 
some came from northern India like the 
chiefs of Dhalbhum and Singhbhum. Some 
of the chiefs, ‘Majhis* or 'Singhs' as they were 
called in Saroantabhum, after a coup de 
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palais, with the blessings of their tribal 
goddesses and their priests, were raised by the 
primitive community to the highest position 5 . 
But in spite of these ancient transplantations 
of populations the monarchical conception 
in relation to a predominantly agrarian 
Economy remained unaltered 6 . 

Both anthropological and archaeological 
evidences, embodying traditional values and 
historical materials, being reinforced by 
ancient literary sources convey a graphic 
picture of the policy then in existence in the 
region 7 . Common land as the only means of 
production was held on the basis of community 
ownership of the tribe as a whole and the 
surplus produce of the village belonged 
inherently to all the members of the self- 
sustained economic units. The extreme 
backwardness of the productive forces 
prompted by insufficiency of production 
imposed collective labor on the people making 
impossible the existence of private production 
and households 6 . The mode of conducting 
the war and that of disposal of the acquired 
Wealth necessary for agricultural production 
were made on the community basis and not 
by private appropriation by a class. The 
splitting of production into agriculture and 
manufacture, however, gave rise to production 
Sirectly for exchange leading to commerce. 
Then precious metals began to play a leading 
irole in the social or property relations. 
Towards the end of the Hindu period city- 
life emerged which promoted the immigration 
of the artisan classes from the hinterland of 
tribal and village units to the religious and 
commercial centres on the basis of exchange 
bf commodity productions. Tamralipta, a 
great emporium of the orient, then developed 
With its vast contact with the outside world 
With a free competitive enterprise as the 
t&otive force of the economy. 

In this region the king was neither 
Wn autocrat nor his functions were conceived 


in terms of legislation as it has been pro¬ 
pounded by scholars 9 . The system of over- 
lordship in the Hindu period can never 
be called to be quasifeudal or feudal 
as fully developed as in Europe and 
questions of land- tenure and taxation in cash 
did never emerge in the state-craft. The 
service to the state and taxes in kind and 
service, fixed by law and conventions of the 
tribal society which remained unaltered even 
in the Pre-British period, were regarded as 
wages of the king for the service of 
protection 10 . The mobility of the society was 
revealed in its steady negation to the predomi¬ 
nance of the priest or warrior classes in the 
society. [ B.J.P. (Gr). Fort William, April 28, 
1818 From W. Ewcrts W. B. Bayley) No. 37]. 
The Dorns and Bagdis or the sebaits and 
‘Bhaktas, as they were called, replaced the 
ruling classes in the worship of the deities like 
Dharma or Jagannath. The literary sources 
testify that like Kalaketu of Kabikankan 
Chandi or Kalu Dom of Dharma Manga], all 
the leading personages of the period made 
their fortunes from the lowest strata of the 
society. 

A second series of blows came to them in 
the second phase of their political and 
economic transition. It was the blow of 
Islam. The Afghans and later on the 
Mughals necessitated by the demand of a 
centralised revenue system introduced an 
organised money-economy and placed a new 
order of wanrior and money-lending classes 
over the peoples of this frontier regions. But 
in spite of this invasion of foreign elements 
the ancient agrarian system remained intact 
with only minor modifications in the existing 
rent-rolls and boundaries of political Units. 
Todar Mall, a Rajasthani Hindu revenue 
minister of Akbar, made little change in the 
land revenue arrangements found in, the 
Madia Panji of Orissa which remained almost 
unchanged in the ‘Jamma Kameil Tummsri 1 * 
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of Mufshid, QjuH 11 . In the khalsa portion of 
lands the system of tribute (peshkash) from 
the chiefs like that of Vishnupur and Panchet 
remained, unaltered. But the substitution of 
produce-rent by a fixed money-rent to the 
sovereign and the consequent increasing 
dependence on the mony-lending classes of 
Gujrat and Rajasthan and the gradual 
introduction of a quasi-feudal and anti- 
hereditary land system revolutionised this 
predominantly agrarian economy 12 . 

During the later Mughal period, in spite 
of happy signs of prosperity on the surface 
of the social structure the general economic 
condition of S. W. Bengal largely deteriorated 
due to the absence of strong Central govern¬ 
ment, constant drain of wealth from this 
region to Delhi and tyranny of the local 
officers belonging to the military and money- 
lending classes who were making headway 
from the twelfth century A. D. Their in¬ 
creasing pressure with the infiltration of a 
money-economy into the lowest economic 
units, increasing conversion of common lands 
into feudal lands on the basis of private 
ownership, decline of village commodity 
production into capitalist mode of production 
led to fast pauperisation of rural labor 
flass. The advent of the Company’s rule 
accelerated this process of pauperisation. 

In the Muslim period a new type of force 
emanated from the soil and stimulated the 
life of Radha. It was Vaisnavism as 
propounded by Sri Chaitannya, which 
synchronised with the polarisation of power 
among the Bhum-ending tracts leading to 
the rise of Mallabhum and Bbanjabhum to 
pre-eminence. These states embraced Vaisna- 
vism, illustrating the ‘Cujus Ragio ejus religio, 
principle though not in its actual connotations. 
The great Vaisnava conference of Khetri 
influenced the political horizon of Bengal as 
well as of Orissa. It maybe an answer to 
the spread of Islam apd to_the penetration of 


the foreigners with an alien culture in this 
region. Purusottam Khetra of Jagannatb 
Neba and Sripat Gopiballavpur to which the 
Bhanja rajas were attached, became great 
centres of Vaisnavism. It gave a socio¬ 
political unity to the jungle and nimki mahals 
and gave a new value to the existence of 
individual man in the society. 

The eighteenth century was the period of 
colonial developments of the European powers 
all the world over. The struggle between 
England and France consequent to the Diplo¬ 
matic Revolution of 1756 in the Continent 
leading to the spread of British arms in Asia 
and America had its repercussion in this 
ever expanding territories of the South-Western 
Bengal Presidency. The Industrial Revolution 
in England, use of steam power and its 
eventual substitution by the electric power 
not only revolutionised the scales and units 
of productions in Europe but also led to the 
breakdown of the village economy in this 
region. Though the remnants of the economy 
lingered on till 1833 and in some places till 
1856. But an organised industrial India 
emerged in the 60's of the nineteenth century 
in this region on the demand of that capital 
accumulation arising out of Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion of England. 

Therefore, the politico-economic problems 
here should be studied in the perspective of 
major political and military upheavals within 
and outside India. But, in the third phase 
of its history the challenge of British domination 
produced tremendous waves of reaction from 
the children of the soil. Even in 1767 the 
Zamindar of Ghatsila refused c to admit a 
fryngo* in his domain without bloodshed and 
posted paiks in all avenues and inlets of his 
pargana 13 . Bhanja Rajas of Mayurbhanj 
also resisted the British pretentions in Naya- 
b&san and Amardachaur. Jadu Singh, the 
old zamindar of Bogri, with his sons and 
grandsons fought to the last against the 
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Company’s government. The early British 
rule in the Jungle Mahals witnessed a revolu¬ 
tionary change in the life of the people. The 
people, content with their culture and 
political life, were looked down upon by the 
Company’s officials as criminals and turbulent 
jungle chiefs in a hostile manner by demolish¬ 
ing their strongholds and disbanding their 
local militia and over-powering their military 
might 11 . The paiks were forced to sacrifice 
their mankar paikan lands. Ghatwali lands 
were also resinned step by step. The chiefs 
and the people felt the natural impulse of 
resistance the nature of which was misunder¬ 
stood both by the officials and historians. This 
new process of challenge and response in the 
third transition period in the jungle mahals 
and Midnapur was admirably summed up by 
W. K. Firminger. 

“The English could show the Mughal 
sanads and farmans to justify their occupation 
but the Directors when they referred to lands 
granted in zamindari tenure as ‘territory’ or as 
‘possessions* clearly intended to indicate that 
rights obtained by process of Mughal law, 
would if necessary, be maintained by military 
force. Behind the diplomatic or legal settle¬ 
ment there was a virtual conquest of the 
country, i. e., suppression of the native 
military power by the British military 
power” ir> . 

With the extension of the British arms in 
1760 in the chaklas of Midnapur, Burdwan 
and Chittagong the Company had to face 
some unprecedented problems and burdens. 
The Company’s topranking representatives at 
the helm of affairs, local bureaucrats appointed 
in this region and the already existent Indian 
rulers had to face threefold inner-connected 
problems, viz, (1) What would be the 
best mode of collecting land-revenue ; (2) 
Who would be regarded as the original 
owner of lands which was the only means 


of production and (3) how to establish 
direct contact with the original producers by 
eliminating intermediaries from the produc¬ 
tion sector. 

These three questions are associated with 
one basic problem i.e., whether the zamin- 
dars could be regarded as the owners of estates 
or as merely a revenue-collecting agency. 
Three answers came from three grades of 
officials already mentioned, leading at last 
to the tacit acceptance of the zamindars 
ownership over the estates but not over its 
usufruct. 1,1 Under this circumstance the 
chief features of the pre-permanent settlement 
period may be summed up thus ;— 

(a) Gradual Europeanisation of adminis¬ 
trative machinery and the enhancement 
of magisterial power of the collectors ; 

(b) The idea of ‘local police, local respon¬ 
sibility' was abandoned, but no definite 
thanadary system wa9 evolved leading thus 
to the result that the thanadars were discredi¬ 
ted in the countryside. 

(e) The zamindars were recognised as the 
owners of estates but not owners of its full 
produce. This denial of the usufructuary 
right synchronised with the gradual paupe¬ 
risation of agricultural community leading to 
eountryside crimes. 

(d) The failure of an organised police 
system led to rampant gang-robbery and 
corruption in the administrative set-up made 
the situation still worse. 

(e) The new land system and introduction 
of new legal norms led to the rapid emer¬ 
gence of a middle-class in towns in the shape 
of zamindary amlas, pleaders and tax-collec¬ 
tors. In this situation the popular revolts, 
the chaur uprisings of 1796-99 took place- 
The genesis of the chuar-paik rebellion may 
be found in the demerits of the perntenent 
settlement i) over-assessment 'and fixation of 
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of moneyrent, ii) no extra-impost was 
allowed to be realised by the landlords from 
the original producers but in practice nume¬ 
rous ‘abwabs* ( extra-imposts ) remainder 
leading inevitably to the entry of a newclass 
of money-lenders and bureaucrats into the 
scene, iii) relative role of produce and 
money-rent in the mode of payment as the 
produce-rent and service-rents receded to 
the background and, iv) the system of 
usurious advance paving the way for the 
decline of independent peasantry and conse¬ 
quently, growth of a section of rich and privi¬ 
leged peasantry who had slock and other 
implements of production. But there were 
some specific causes of the chuar rebellion, 
such as, resumption of apikan lands, 
service-tenure and the zamindary tenure liable 
to sale for arrears of‘jamma* (revenue). 17 


Moreover, the stringent application of sale 
laws and resumption of paikan lands, led to 
the rapid pauperisation of the chuar ryots 
and the consequent unsettlement in the social 
relationship which contributed to the chuar 
rebellion of 1799. The depression which was 
created under the system was both financial 
and psychological. The depression was psy¬ 
chological because the steep fall in their 
status in the countryside joined hands with 
the disbandment of paik militia who fought 
and won for the East India Company in 
many a battlefield in different parts of India. 
This community of traditional armed retain¬ 
ers found themselves overnight degraded to 
the position of the wage-earners as well as to 
the day and seasonal labourers having no 
stock or land of their own The depression was 
financial because they became increasingly 
dependent On a section of richer peasantry 
w ho had, stock **nd under the new system, 
also become the owners of land and 
had altefnfttive occupation. The 
ifcUf -r&bt&r * of* -the * neribd were full of 


information regarding oppression of the thana- 
dars over this class of people 1 *. 

The paik rebellion flared up with 
the active participation of the Raja of 
Mayurbhanj. This frontier state had a 
stragetic importance for which its rulers 
always enjoyed exemption from taxation as 
they were regarded as the ‘wardens of the 
march-lands’. At first the rulers tacitly 
accepted the British rule. But the open 
defiance of British' paramountcy and reinsta¬ 
tement of Jagannath Dhal of Dhalbhum 
opened eyes of Damodar Bhanj, the 
Mayurbhanj ruler and sharp clash of inter¬ 
ests with the Company’s government deve¬ 
loped on the issue of land settlement over 
the estates of Amardachaur and Bhelora- 
chour 19 . After his demise in 1796 Rani 
Sumitra, the widow, followed a conciliatory 
attitude towards the Company owing to her 
quarrel with the Tikayet Tribikram Bhanja, 
the heir-presumptive to the throne of 
Mayurbhanj, and her utter helplessness 
until Orissa was conquered by the Company - 
in 1803 20 . 


The relation of the Mayurbhanj rulers 
with the Company was inseperably connected 
with the gradual decline of the Bhonsle power 
in Orissa and the extension and consolidation 
of the British grip round this region. With 
the rapid expansion of the British para¬ 
mountcy all over India the possibility of 
levying chauth and Sardeshmukhi over the 
neighbouring regions of the Bhonsle bargirs 
was severely limited. The Bhonsle had even 
to borrow money from the Gujrati baniyas 
to pay off the arreart of his huge idle army 21 . 
Financial bankruptcy of the royal exchequer 
at Nagpur led to rampant anarchy in the 
Bengal-Orissa borderlands in the shape of 
gang-robbery. The frequent disturbances, 
arising out of migration of population, vague 
detnarejitmri of the frontier-line and *trentrthe- 
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ning of gang-robbery and other socio-econo¬ 
mic factors found their climacteric point in 
the Ghuar Rebellion of 1799--. 

The study of the British impact in the 
Jungle Mahals would not be complete if the 
British relations with the coastal salt tracts 
of Midnapur and Orissa is not considered. 
During the muslim period salt production 
and trade were not under the control of the 
nawabs. Sa'»t produi tion was entrusted to 
the zamindars and a saltmonopolist, 'faker-ul- 
Tejar*, was in charge of salt distribution to 
merchants*'*. Early experiment of the 
Company over the trade sector was organised 
by Exclusive Society which ensured monopoly 
over salt trade, enhancement of selling price 
and private business of the officers in the 
name of the Company - 4 . 

But the Exclusive Society was abolished 
and after 1772 two distinct processes of deve¬ 
lopment in this region could be studied. In 
the nimki mahals a gradual centralisation of 
the productive machinery in the hands of the 
Government-Company had taken shape. In 
the Jungle Mahals on the other hand, with 
the recognition of Zamindar’s rights over the 
soil some sort of decentralised authority over 
property slowly assuming place which 
culminated in the Permanent settlement of 
1793. Moreover, from 1772 two different sets 
of control began to spread over the sphere of 
salt production ; 1) In the field of manufac¬ 
ture where there was no evidence of control in 
the pre-British period and 2) in the field of 
trade where a system of control was already in 
existence in 1765. In the production sector in 
70*s the farming system ltd to unprecedented 
. economic dislocation and the intermediaries 
like zamindars and below them kutkinadars 
were compelled to come under the clutches of 
the speculative money-lenders of the towns 
and salt tracts became objects of mortgage and 
„*alc for arrears of rent 25 . The olav of British 


capital got an increased momentum with the 
introduction of agency system in the early 70’s 
and not in 80’s as it has been stressed by 
the authorities in the field of economic history 
of Bengal- 0 . 

It had distinctly two results in the 'nimki 
mahals* (salt tracts). On the one hand, it led 
to gradual disappearance of the authority 
of the landholders and 'Etmamdars* and 
other intermediaries from the field of salt 
concurrently the complete assumption of the 
supervisory authority by the salt Agents 
under the Board of Trade, on the other. It 
led to the gradual worsening of the economic 
condition of the ‘molungis* or salt labourers 
leading to their fast pauperisation following 
the Company’s administrative experiments 
upon them. It would be tempting to 
conclude that the latter was the consequence 
of the former. There were two types of 
molungis or salt labour class i. e., Adjoorah 
or wage-earners and thika labourers demand¬ 
ing contract price. Again, pauperisation of 
the labourers led to their rapid transplanta¬ 
tion from the Company’s territories to the 
neighbouring Maratha countries ; from the 
revenue-paying to the non-revenue paying 
territories. The advance of loans by the 
British and Bengali businessmen tended 
towards usury leading towards the enhance¬ 
ment of prices of essential commodities with 
the free play of money-capital and pensions 
to landholders. While the Gujrati and 
Rajasthani merchant-class on the banks of 
the Ganges began to speculate money on 
commercial transactions, with the outside 
world, the Bengali middle-class speculated 
money on the riskless landed property which 
was opened to them over this ever-expanding 
frontier of the 'wild South Western .Bengal 
Presidency*, and thus they, were <?v^tually 
pushed out of the comn&rcial seetdf, of 
BengaJ hy their Gujrati and . Mafpari 
counterparts. 
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So the agrarian revolts assumed the garb 
of militant regionalism not only against the 
British capitalists but also against the British 
backed middle class Babu speculators. 
Ultimately two Agents, one at Tamlook 
another at Ilijli and after 1803 Agents at 
Balasore, Cuttack and Puri and one superin¬ 
tendent under the board of Trade became all 
in all. The Company’s control over the salt 
trade led to unprecedented scale of corrup¬ 
tion and necessarily checks and balances were 
exercised over inland trade subsisting between 
Orissa and Bengal from a long past on 
pretence of checking so-called smuggling. 
Consequently, one class of merchants living on 
inland trades and the Jungle Zainindars who 
had economic share in that trade were hard 
hit by the suppression of this so-called 
smuggling. The Company before 1803 
negotiated with the Bhonsle power of Orissa 
to import cheap Orissa salt under their direct 
supervision to Bengal but the British coramer- 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 

[ Contd. from previous Issue ] 

P. R. DUB ASH I 


In a planned economy the techniques of 
planning are of application throughout the 
wide spectrum of public administration. 
Planned economic system has implications 
which arc, of course, for, fat wider than 
planning as a principle of scientific manage¬ 
ment. 

Those who oppose a planned economy 
are at the same time ardent supporters of 
planning an enterprise ! This is enough 
to show how the implications of planning 
as an economic system go far beyond the 
implications of planning as a technique 
of management of an enterprise. Planning 
at the national level implies not only 
economic forecasting and a rational and 
scientific formulation of a course of action 
to meet the anticipated future development 
and to fulfil pre-determined national goals 
and objects, but also measures by public 
authorities for the regulation of aggregate 
economic activity as a whole including the 
activities of private enterprise. This requires 
planners and public authorities to promote, 
regulate and even to over-ride, if necessary, 
the plans of private enterprises to subserve 
the overall goals of planning. It is not 
necessary here to analyse the implications 
of national aggregate planning. But it is 
necessary to point out that the effective 
national planning is not possible unless 
the national plan is translated and broken 
into smaller j?lans at different levels, the 
last point being the planning of an individual 
project/or, an, undertaking—commercial or 
otbrifjrife^ National • plan does not become 


operative till it reaches the level of a project. 
The wide gap between the project planning 
and national planning has to be filled up 
through the formulation i Sc execution <0tf 
regional, local or area plans, In a developing 
economy, public administration authorities 
have to concern themselves with this job 
of linking national plans with project plans 
through local, regional or area plans. This 
is another very wide area for the application 
of the principles and techniques of scientific 
management. One of the terms of reference 
to the Administrative Reforms Commission 
was to deal with planning at all levels. The 
report already submitted by them deals with 
only the machinery and activities of the Na-' 
tional Planning Commission. The Administta 
tive Reforms Commission has recommen¬ 
ded that the Planning Commission should 
be an Expert Advisory Body and its main 
concern should be with the formulation 
and evaluation of plans. Evaluation is a 
principle of scientific management, which is 
applicable not only at thp level of a project 
but is also important in the context of the 
national plan as a whole. That function has 
been very inadequately discharged so fay, 
sporadically dealing with certain specific areas, 
like Community Development or irrigation 
and not developed in relation to the whole 
gamut of development administration: 
Similarly another area viz. assessment q( 
resources, an important technique of scientb 
fic management and planning has also beefi 
considerably neglected, though it is imortant 
ip any development planning. Scientific 
■assessment of resources—important fc» 
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national economic planning and local 
planning alike should receive attention at all 
levels of planning. The success of planned 
' development depends on public administra¬ 
tion fully adopting and applying the 
PERT techniques—the techniques of planning 
(including assessment) (St review, evaluation 
in respect of local, regional and area 
planning as well as project planning. 

Inspite of the experience of the imple¬ 
mentation of the three five year plans, the 
translation of the national plans into local 
plans is» almost in a primitive and chaotic 
state. The approach still in many cases 
seems to be one of ad-hoc distribution 
amongst the states of allocations & targets 
under the various central and centraliy spon¬ 
sored schemes ; and their further distribution 
on a purely arithmetic basis between different 
districts, blocks and villages. In the imple¬ 
mentation of even such strategic programmes 
as the production and distribution by hybrid 
seeds, there seems to be no higher level 
sophistication in planning. No conscious 
attempts seem to be made to relate schemes 
and programmes to requirements and poten¬ 
tialities of different districts and villages. 
This is attributed very often to a weak machi¬ 
nery of planning at the state level. Actually 
this is not a matter of creating a planning 
board at the State level ; rather it requires 
; a total transformation of the whole outlook 
, of public administration—making it 

v scientific & professional, rather amateurish 
and ad-hoc. 

VI—Developing Management outlook 
and abilities in Public Administration 

How can this root and branch transfor¬ 
mation of public administration be brought 
.about so that the application of scientific 
management principles becomes with it. a 
lit 1 The biggest hurdle to this is psy¬ 


chological. The will to improve, to moder¬ 
nise, to make public administration profes¬ 
sional is lacking. The attitude on the whole 
is static, rigid, traditional, hide-bound, 
hierarchical and authoritarian rather than 
dynamic, progressive, forward-looking, 
flexible, experimental, creative and imagi¬ 
native. The reform must start from the top 
and a new spirit and a new vitality should be 
infused throughout public administration. 
In a way this is too big a task to be accom¬ 
panied by any particular measure of admi¬ 
nistrative reform. A rational and scientific 
system of public administration is possible 
only in a rational and scientific society. If the 
society is static and hierarchical in attitude, 
public administration cannot be much 
different. In a developing country, however, 
public administration has to spearhead 
economic development and social change* 
and a beginning must be made with the 
reform of public administration even 
though the corresponding social reforms do 
not materialise. And the reforms have to 
be radical—such as the one proposed by the 
Fulton Commission Report which made a 
frontal attack on the existing civil service 
structure and proposed a classless civil 
service. 

Radical changes of that sort in India will 
have to face too many obstacles ; there are 
too many impediments in ushering in the 
psychological revolution in the public 
administrative attitudes—dysfunctional orga¬ 
nisation. outmoded procedures, all products 
of layers and layers of precedents, irrelevant 
to the contemporary needs. The 'funda¬ 
mental rules/ each with its load of provisos 
and qualifications, provide too thick a ertwt 
of im perviousness to allow the penetration 
of scientific principles In public administra¬ 
tion. They are like an lncubua, an old n 
of the Sea; The most innovative aa&qdgst 
the admlntotratora 
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of the formidable maze of fundamental rules 
and a vast bureaucratic machine, Frankens¬ 
tein monsters, perhaps the creation of men 
of their own tribe. Both need a drastic 
remodelling and simplification as dictated 
by the needs of scientific management of 
public administrative business. 

But to successfully apply scientific 
management principles in public adminstra- 
tion, there must be competent managers. 
Are they available ? Can the existing incum¬ 
bents act with the necessary knowledge, 
imaginativeness and flexibility required for 
scientific, professional management of their 
functions ? There is one view that the 
members of the present IAS or other civil 
services are all engaged in routine adminis¬ 
tration and cannot be expected to act as 
Managers. If this view is accepted then the 
only means of applying scientific manage¬ 
ment principles in public administration is 
to replace the existing administrators with 
the new managers or to strictly confine the 
existing administrators to routine administra¬ 
tive jobs of a static nature and create a new 
cadre of managers for dealing with dynamic 
management functions particularly to man 
commercial public undertakings. This view 
assumes that admistration is different from 
management, that administration requires no 
special or expert knowledge which the 
manager has to possess. An analysis of the 
terms administration and management at the 
beginning of this essay has shown that in 
principle there is no distinction between 
administration and management; they are 
identical terms, that the techniques of admi¬ 
nistration are the same as the techniques of 
management and that though public adminis¬ 
tration is a special branch of administration, 
subject to certain restraints, the universal 
principles o£ management have an equal 
application in ail spheres of public adminis* 
tratldi jtf; It fflbc* JteSn ' shown that the 

\ tnarttsemetit am wfrfolv *nnfi- 


cable to not only public undertakings but 
the entire gamut of public administration. 
It is not, therefore, possible to bifurcate 
routine functions of administration from^ 
the dynamic functions of administration. 
The so-called routine functions are them¬ 
selves so many detailed steps for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the ultimate objectives and need 
scientific management. If these are neglected 
the whole management process itself is 
likely to get into jeopardy. Sometimes 
dealing with the administration of public 
enterprises, it is stated that routine depart¬ 
mental procedures have no place there. But 
can we afford an unscientific management of 
regular departmental developmental functions, 
which specially in a developing country ate 
of decisive importance ? Public sector 
enterprise is not an exclusive area once for 
the application of scientific management 
techniques. The whole of public adminis¬ 
tration needs to be run according to 
professional and scientific standard of 
management. 

Indeed the solution does not lie in any 
gimmick or a nominal change replacing an 
administrative service by management service, 
unless there is a real change in substance and 
this substantial change calls for a total 
transformation of the skills, competence 
and attitudes of all the incumbents of public 
administration, A qualitative change has to 
come about in the public administration 
cadres. At present at least a part of the 
I.A.S. consists of people who have been 
selected on the basis of an all-India compe* 
tition and does contain some of the best 
brains that the country can produce. Where 
procedures of selection on merit exist in 
the recruitment of other services one alsp 
can expect selection of reasonably promising, 
and intelligent candidates. The job is t6“ 
ensure selection of people on merit and 
once they are so selected to bring them up 

fn the and atf of nr nt. 
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administration. 

Management or administration requires 
j specialisation of its own which needs as 
iftuch recognition as specialisation in any 
particular scienee or in particular area of 
activity. It has alteady been mentioned that 
management embodies knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes which are of general applica¬ 
tion, that the techniques of management are 
of a transferable nature and that our own 
ideas of a versatile civil service are not very 
different from the concept of a general 
manager, Like an administrator moving 
from one department to another and deve¬ 
loping his administrative skills, the manager 
in business is also expected to sharpen his 
skills and knowledge by developing expe¬ 
rience of working in different branches of 
his organisation till he reaches his top 
position. The idea of a generalist adminis¬ 
trator has recently come under an attack. A 
generalist administration has been condem¬ 
ned as amateur. According to the Fulton 
Committee a major shortcoming of the 
British Civil Service is its amateurish 
character. In so far as this attack on 
amateurism leads to recommendation for the 
development of professionalism amongsts 
public administrators it can be appreciated 
and measures can be taken to build up such 
a professionalism. But if those who attack 
amateurishness in public administration 
neglect the fact that management skills are 
transferable and that a competent* manager 
Is built precisely out of experiences he gains 
in different areas, they would be guilty of 
overlooking a cardinal truth. 21 The opposite 
of the amateurish administration is profes¬ 
sional administration and not necessarily 

it* The distinction between the advice of 
professinal administrators as against 
that of professional economists—a. 

of <irw{atUt« ^mnlnv^d in 


administration by scientists. To underline 
the versatility of the management skill is 
not, of course, to insist that specialists in 
other fields, for example. scientists or 
educationists can never be good managers. 
If they have the relevant experience of 
planning, organising, coordinating, controll¬ 
ing, reviewing, evaluating, etc. they can also 
be good managers. But this is not because 
they are scientists but because they have 
managerial knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 
Also the emphasis on versatile management 
competence does not overlook the fact that 
management in special areas requires an 
appreciation of the special features or 
techniques of that particular area. In other 
words a manager of a particular activity 
must have appreciation of the essentials of 
that activity. But it is not necessary that he 
should have an expert knowledge in that 
activity. An expert in agricultural science 
may not be necessarily an expert in the 
administration of agricultual programmes 
because the latter is not an expert in genetics 

Government—has been clearly brought 
out in the recent interesting discussion 
in the ‘Encounter* on the rule of 
economists in government. In this 
connection .the following from Grahman 
Hallet of University College Cardiff 
deserves consideration—"the detailed 
proposals of academic economists—like 
those of academic political scientists— 
may well be impracticable. So ideas 
should not be adopted uncritically 
as they have too often been by the 
Labour Government. Thty should be 
examined by professional administrators 
who can point out the practical snags. 
Academic economists—together with 
political scientists and sociologists— 
should be treated as f'idsa* 
rather than*, as “policy 
Encounter. Ill1*1968. 1 



PUBLIC'ADMINISTRATION AND SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


. 


or pathology or agronomy, but rather in 
building up an organisation through which 
the results of research and agricultural 
inputs could be transferred to hundreds 
and thousands of farmers in the field. This 
organisation may consist of introducing a 
dynamic extension agency, planning a pro¬ 
gramme, communicating programme objec¬ 
tives a large number of workers, evaluating 
implementation of plans and programmes 
from time to time and introducing changes in 
the right direction in the light of evaluatioa. 

The skill and the drive required in a function 
of this kind is essentially a management skill 
which not all scientists possess. The 
abilities of a scientist are developed in the 
quiet exclusiveness of the laboratory not in 
active hurly-burly or administration. 

What is required, therefore, is not 
throwing away hook, line and sinker, the 
existing administrative services, (where they 
are recruited on merit) & their replace¬ 
ment by a new managerial service nor a 
drastic curtailment of their activities—as has 
recently been suggested in some quarters, 
but rather development of the necessary 
managerial skills in them through training 
and career planning. This hiterto has not 
received adequate attention. The attention 
has been limited to the procedural skills in 
running the administrative machine. A 
much wider and management oriented career 
development programme is necessary. For 
instance in the curriculum of the National 
Academy of Public Administration for the 
I.A.S. Officers there is a need to introduce 
full courses in scientific management so that 
once equipped with a sound professional 
knowledge of what the management science 
has to offer, the administrator would try to 
apply consciously the various management 22. 
techniques as he goes along in different fields 
and has dlfferefit experiences, We may also 
Fjrance provide an opportunity to the 


young administrative recruit to spend some 
time in private firms to pick up management 
techniques. 22 Also in the career planning it 
would be necessary to develop management 
skills in specific area. The Fulton Cora* 
mittee has for instance suggested the 

development of managers in ares like 
social administration and economic admiols- 
tration. Specialisation of this sort has been 
existing for a long time in France. There ; 
is every reason why specialisation of the-, 
same kind should be developed in India As ‘ 
well. Career development plans for admi*, 
nistrators should earmark them to specific' 
management areas like law and order adml- 
nistration, regulatory government activities* 
management of public undertakings, social 
administration etc. If conscious long-term 
efforts in this direction are initiated it may 
be possible over a period of time to develop 
cadres of managers of the kind necessary 
for successful public administration in the 
country. A manager may then be well 
expected to optimise results through the 
application of his specialised experties of 
scientific management in earmarked areas. ' - 

Our present arrangements for the deve* 
lopment of managerial abilities of specia¬ 
lised kinds are plainly unsatisfactory..- 
Techniques like training through format: 
courses, replacement tables, schedules of 
experience assignments seem to have little- , 
place in our programmes of staff development:. , 
—if at all there are any : In an era of dev6? 

1 opment planning, career development -* 
plans alas, have found no place, leading ’ 

to much frustration and waste of human j 

* 

talent. * ' 

In the ultimate analysis the develop-' 

See article by Andre Durtrand on* 
Training in the Civil Service in Britain^’ 
and France edited by William Rocksoti* 
Houver Press, London, 1956. 
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ment of management talent in public admi¬ 
nistration is a matter of motivation—of a 
continuously challenging environment. The 
way to draw out the best in the public 
servants is to develop in them the motivation 
of identification with the goal of public 
administration. This is far easier in public 
administration than in business administra¬ 
tion because while the motivations of 
employees in business administration are 
likely to be excessively pecuniary in character 
because of the pervading ethics of profit 


maximisation, not yet completely dislodged 
by the social responsibilities of business, 
public administration had always had the 
majority of “sovereign functiona” to which 
now has been added after independence, 
the grandeur of a great national goal vis. 
raising the levels of living of the masses of 
our people. It would be a great pity if we 
do not cash in on this unique aspect of 
public administration to promote vitality 
at every level and in all ranks of public 
administration. 


CONSTANTINE-CYRIL AND BULGARIAN NATIONALITY 

AND CULTURE 


( Contributed by the Bulgarian Embassy ) 


Constantine-Cyril, who created the Slav 
alphabet, was one of the most outstanding 
scholars of the Middle Ages. To Bulgarians, 
his achievement is of historic importance. 
Thanks to the alphabet he created, the 
Bulgarian state became the first real centre 
of Slav literature and culture, from which the 
best and most brilliant followers of the literary 
traditions, bequeathed by the two brothers, 
emerged. 

The year in which the Slav alphabet 
came into being is still in dispute. Some 
hold that it was in 855, and others in 863. 
One thing is, however, certain—this alphabet 
was used for the first time by the two 
brothers when they were sent on a mission to 
Moravia, i.e. after 863. This mission was 
closely connected with the policy of the 
Byzantine Empire in respect, to the Slav 
stations. 


The Byzantine Empire was trying to win 
over the Moravian ruler, Rostislav, as its 
ally against the German clergy, who were 
striving to establish their influence over 
Moravia which had been newly converted 
to Christianity. For this reason the Byzantine 
authorities in Constantinople were ready to 
let Moravia adopt the Slav alphabet and 
allow the divine services to be held in Slavonic, 
as Rostislav wished it to be. Therefore they 
responded to Rostislav's request for help 
in this matter by sending Cyril and his 
brother Methodius on a mission to Moravia 
in 863. 


For a Right Cause 

It should be emphasized right away that 
Cyril and Methodius went to fulfil a definite 
task in accordance with the Byzantine ^policy 
and from the very beginning organized th$» r 


•X * 
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activity with the fervour of Slav enlighteners, 
who were resolved to fight for a just cause— 
a cause which the Moravian people also held 
dear. Unlike the German clergy who were 
trying to introduce Latin as the official lan¬ 
guage in Moravia, Oyril and Methodius 
insisted that the Moravians should be educa¬ 
ted and enlightened in their native tongue. 
They rejected the concept which prevailed at 
that time in West-European clerical circles 
that there were only three sacred languages — 
Hebrew, Latin and Greek, and no other lan¬ 
guage but these should be used in the divine 
services. 


The two brothers’ dispute with Catholic 
priests in Venice, while they were travelling 
from Moravia to Rome, was a striking 
example of their struggle against the tri- 
lmguists in defence of the right of all nations 
to study and have books in their native 
tongues. This dispute brought out the pro¬ 
found erudition, the passion to defend a just 
cause, and the outstanding polemic faculties 
of Cyril, the younger brother, who was not 
by chance called the ‘Philosopher* by his 
contemporaries. 'Docs not rain come from 
Cod equally to all, and docs not the sun shine 
the same for everybody He rejoined in 
reply to his adversaries, who divided langua¬ 
ges into ‘sacred* and ‘ordinary’ ones. ‘We 
know,* he went on, ‘of many nations that 
understand books and praise God in their 
own languages-- the Armenians, Persians, 
Ahasga, Ivcrians, Sugds, Goths, Avarians, 
Turks, Khazaars, Egyptians. Arabs, Syrians 
and many others.* Cyril’s words about the 
equal rights of all languages rang out boldly 
and convincingly. His ideas were backed up 
with a great many examples taken from his¬ 
tory and his arguments caused his opponents 
to fall silent.In those days his words had a 
Nearly democratic and even revolutionary 
a PJ>eaI, when Ve bear in mind the official 
^urch jd|p^n4time, which allowed 


no deviation from the traditions and 
concepts established and disseminated for 
many centuries. 

Methodius—A Worthy Successor 

Cyril’s death in Rome on February 14th, 
869 was a heavy blow to the work of the two ■ 
brothers in Moravia, work which had begun 
with great success. Let to struggle alone, 
Methodius had to light unceasingly against 
the growing opposition of the German priests 
in Moravia, who were striving with all their 
might to prevent the Slav script and enli¬ 
ghtenment from spreading in that country. 
Exhausted by continual persecution and 
suffering, Methodius died in Vclegrad in 885 
in Moravia, leaving his follower Gorazd to 
continue his work. The German clergy, 
however, did not stop their persecution of 
Methodius’ followers and it was not long 
before they had to leave Moravia. Three of 
them -Kliment, Naoum and Angelarii— 

found refuge in Bulgaria, where the 
Bulgarian Prince Boris gave them a warm 
welcome. 

The arrival of the followers of Cyril and 
Methodius took place in one of the most 
important and fateful periods in the historical 
development of our country. In the second 
half of the ninth century, the Bulgarian state 
was already playing a considerable political 
and military role on the Balkan Peninsula. 
Practically all the Slavs of Moesia, Thrace 
and Macedonia (the so-called Bulgarian group) 
were living at that time in the territory of the 
Bulgarian state. 

Birth Of a Nation 

In the second half of the ninth century 
many Slav tribes merged into one nation. 
They assimilated the much smaller tribes of. 
Proto-Bulgarians, who had come in the second 
half on the seventh century in two groups*-* 
one headed by Khan Asparouh in North¬ 
east Bulgaria, and the other by the Proto- 
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Bulgarian leader Kouber in the districts of 
Bitolya and Prilep in Macedonia. In this way 
the merging of Slavs and Proto-Bulgarians 
gave birth, .it the end of the. eleventh century, 
to the Bulgarian nation. This nation had a 
Common language — Slavonic, which spread to 
all parts of the country, while the language 
, of the Proto-Bulgarians gradually disappeared, 
leaving only an insignificant number of words 
in what bc« ame the native tongue. Only the 
name of Bulgaria remained as a heritage, 
from the Proto-Bulgarians to designate the 
state and the name of Bulgarians, and to 
designate all that went with the forming of 
one common nation. In the late ninth and 
early tenth century, the word Bulgarian was 
already being used in all parts of the state, 
and the old local names of the different Slav 
tribes weie gradually disappearing. 

The gradual formation of the Bulgarian 
nationality is also connected with another 
important event in our Medieval history— 
the conversion of the people who lived in 
these lands to Christianity, which took place 
in the reign of Prince Boris (865). As in 
Moravia, the adoption of Christianity in 
Bulgaria required the introduction of the 
Slavonic language for the divine services, the 
opening of Slav schools and the writing of 
books in the Slavonic language. 

Development of Slav Script & Culture 

Prince Boris took advantage of the arrival 
of the followers of Cyril and Methodius in 
Bulgaria. For him they were welcome guests 
for whom, in the words of the author of 
The Life of Kliment he had ‘sought* and 
'yearned*. They really carried through what 
Boris had been striving to do. Through the 
efforts of Kliment and Naoum schools were 
opened in Ochrid and Preslav, and in a short 
tune a large number of young men were 
instructed in the Slavonic language and 
tfaeic spread all over the country as teachers 


and priests. A great many books were writtc n 
in the Slavonic language, which was under¬ 
stood by everyone. Thus, in the course of a 
few years, thanks to the tireless work of the 
followers of Cyril and Methodius, the ground 
was prepared in Bulgaria for the rapid deve¬ 
lopment of the Slav script and culture. At the 
Preslav Council in 893, the so-called ‘Adop¬ 
tion of Books’ was proclaimed—a decree which 
meant ihe abolition of Greek as the church 
and state language and its replacement by 
Slavonic, which had aheady been adopted 
throughout the country. The Preslav Council 
was a clear expression of the newly-formed 
Bulgarian nationality, which was striving to 
create its own Slav education literature and 
culture. 

A Strong Bulgarian State 

In the fulfilment of the important tasks 
assigned to the followers of Cyril and 
Methodius in Bulgaria, a fundamental and 
decisive role was played by the policy that 
was followed in the reign of Prince Boris 
(852-889) and in that of his son, Simeon 
(893-927)—that of building up a strong Bulga¬ 
rian state, internally consolidated and cen¬ 
tralized. Thanks to the support and generous 
assistance of the state the Preslav and Ochrid 
schools were quickly organized and began to 
spread enlightenment and knowledge through¬ 
out the country. The Detailed Life of Kliment, 
which is our chief source of information about 
this period, gives interesting facts about the 
important role played by the state in this 
great educational and cultural work. From 
the words of the author of The Detailed Life of 
Kliment , it can be seen that from the moment 
of the arrival of Kliment and Naoum in 
Bulgaria, Prince Boris welcomed them most 
heartily and uudertook to care for their sus* 
tenance and welfare, so that they ' could 
devote themselves entirely to their \Th*. 
Bulgaria!! ruler. 1 the Life tells 
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clothes befitting for priests, showered all kinds 
of honours on them, and ordered them to be 
given the lodgings which were set aside for 
his most distinguished friends. He gave them 
an abundance of all that they needed, because 
he knew very well that even the smallest 
care that one had to give to the needs of the 
body diverted one very much from the thought 
of God.’ Proceeding from this point of view, 
which showed that Boris had the foresight of 
a great statesman, he made sure that Kliment 
had splendid conditions in which to work 
when he sent him to organize education 
in the remote South-Western parts of 
Bulgaria. 

New Impetus 

Prince Boris’ son, Simeon, who came to 
the throne in 893, continued the policy of 
establishing the Slav script, education and 
literature ever more firmly throughout the 
land. His activity and support gave a strong, 
new impetus to the educational and literary 
work of the Ochrid and Preslav schools. The 
Preslav school began to play a particularly 
important role, since Preslav was the new 
capital of the country. At the beginning of 
the tenth century, there sprang up a circle 
of talented writers there—Konstantin Pre- 
slavski, Chernorizets Hrabr, Yoan Exarch 
and others, who ushered in the dawn of a 
varied and rich literature. On the orders of 
King Simeon collections of religious and 
secular works were made in the Slav language, 
the first historical chronicles were written 
and translations of important Byzantine theo¬ 
logical works were made. 


The creation of the Slav script and its 
dissemination in Bulgaria influenced not only 
the development of official literature in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, but also that of 
the so-called ‘apocryphal’ (forbidden) 
literature, ty^ereas the official works reflec¬ 
ted tfee predominating hleology of the church 


and the feudal system, the apocryphal compo¬ 
sitions expressed the thoughts and sentiments 
of the masses of the people who were fighting 
for a better life and social justice. The crea- ' 
tion of the Slav alphabet and literature paved - 
the way for the dissemination of the Bogomil 
teaching, which was the most progressive 
socio-rcligious ideology of the day, an 
ideology which spread not only inside the ' 
country, but also beyond the frontiers to 
a number of other Balkan and West- 

European countries. 

% 

Centre of Slav Literature 

As a result of all these things, Bulgaria 
became the centre of Slav literature and culture - 
in the tenth century the country where' 
Constantine-Cyrirs work found a solid and ' 
lasting foundation on which to develop further* 

It is in this respect that there was a striking 
difference between Bulgaria and Moravia. In 
Moravia the work of the brothers from 
Salonica was frustrated and their followers, 
were driven out. But in Bulgaria the cause. 
for which they were fighting was given solid 
support and could develop to the greatest 
possible degree that was possible at that 
time. This was due above all to the fact 
that in this country it was backed and dircc- ' 
ted by a strong and internally stabilized state,' * 
the rulers of which were able to pursue 
well-organized, educational policy. This • 
policy corresponded to the tendencies in the , 

t 

Bulgarian nationality that had come into ”, 

being in this period, and it answered the \ 

> \\ 

requirements of this nationality. The success 
of this policy had a tremendous and;;, 
beneficial effect on the entire Bulgarian 
nation in the Middle Ages. 1 • \ 

Ottoman Bondage 

The development of Slav literature amfo; 
culture in Bulgaria was thwarted by the 
century long Ottoman domination. During 
this dark period, however, the people, were 
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able to preserve their culture and national 
feelings owing to the very fact that they had 
their own alphabet and literature. It was this 
literary and historic activity, kept alive 
for ccntuiics, which sparked off a strong 
national revival movement towards the end 
of the 18th century. 

Bulgaria finally won freedom from 
Ottoman rule in 1878. This was a period of 
rapid economic and cultural progress. The 
writer and poet Ivan Vazov created an 
entirely new trend in Bulgarian literature, 
especially with his novel Under the Yoke, 
which has been translated into scores of 
languages. 

The literature of any nation might well 
take pride in the heritage left by such talented 
poets and writers as Pent ho Slaveikov, Peyo 
Yavorov, Yordan Yovkov and Elin Pelin. 

Post War Development 

In the years following the Second World 
War a profound social and cultural revolution 
was witnessed in Bulgaria. Illiteracy was 
completely liquidated and a dense network 
of educational institutions, technical colleges 
and universities was built up in the country 
as a whole. There are more than 4500 well 
stocked public libraries and reading rooms 
at the inhabited localities and some 14,000 
amateur art ensembles. The above number 
includes 6,100 choral societies, nearly 4,600 
theatrical and Entertainment groups, 400 folk 
song and dance groups, more than 1,000 
orchestras, 2,200 dance ensembles, etc. 

In addition to this vast scope of amateur 
art, there are also 42 state dramatic theatres, 
seven symphony orchestras, 2500 cinemas, 
10,000 libraries at the various municipal 
services, factories, etc, with a stock of 
iv. more than 35 million books. The opera 
companies have increased to five. 


Bulgaria’s cinematography has made 
considerable progress both as regards actors 
and producers. The studios in Sofia produce 
yearly 15 feature films and arc planning 
to bring them up to twenty. Many Bulgarian 
feature films, puppet films and are 
documentaries have won international 
awards. 

A Land of Singers 

Over the past decade or so Bulgaria has 
won international distinction as a land of sing¬ 
ers. They are a frequent feature on the most 
exclusive stages in the world. Boris Hristov 
gained fame when Chaliapine was among us 
no more. Another distinguished Bulgarian, 
Nikolai Gyaourov, is basso of the Scala in 
Milan and of the Sofia State Opera House. 
Others who have gained world fame arc 
Elena Nikolai, Raina Kabaivanska, Todor 
Mazarov, Dimiter Uzunov, Nikola Nikolov, 
Nikola Gyuzelev. 

Universal Education 

Today all children beatween the age of 
seven and sixteen are not only obliged to 
go to school by law, but the system has 
actually been able to accommodate them in 
both urban and rural areas. Even the most 
out of the way inhabited localities have 
their schooling facilities. 

95% of the boys and girls finishing the 
8-grade elementary school go to high school 
and a large number of high school graduates 
continue their studies at the universities and 
technical colleges. Bulgaria now has a univer 
sitjr enrolment of 83,000 (a country with a 
population of 8*4 millions). 

Some 2100 foreign students have come for 
their university studies to Bulgaria from nearly 
80 different countries. This has given Bulgaria 
one of the leading places in the world in per 
capita high school and university graduates 
and educational institutions have trained a 
large army of highly skilled and experienced 
specialists for every branch of Bulgaria's 
rapidly developing national ecopomy. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 

(Continued from the previous Issue) 

SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTERJEE 

The blue-print of the ‘‘Ramakrishna In his message Shree Ramakrishna 


Prachar ( Preaching )” or the Ramakrishna 
Mission was prepared on 1st May, 1897, at 
the house of Balaram Bose in Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. The Swami was the architect. 

A mixed meeting of monk and lay disciples 
of Shree Ramakrishna was arranged that 
memorable afternoon. In the inaugural speech 
at the meeting the Swami said ; 

“The conviction has grown in my mind 
after all my travels in various lands that 
no great cause can succeed without an 
organisation. In a country like ours, 
however, it does not seem quite practicable 
to me to start an organisation at once with 
a democratic basis or work by general 

voting. For this reason it is 

is necessary to have a dictator for this 
society. 

“Let this association be named after him, 
in whose name, indeed, we have embraced 
the monastic life.'* 

At the second meeting on 5th May, the 
aims, working methods and duties of the 
association were, after discussion, finalized 
as follows ; 

“The aim of the association is to preach 
the truths which Srce Ramakrishna has, 
for the good of humanity, preached and 
demonstrated by practical application in 
his own life, and to help others to put these 
truths into practice in their lives for their 
temporal, mental and spiritual advance¬ 
ment”, . 


stressed that, underlying the different religious 
forms of the world, there existed an eternal 
universal religion. To work out its truth 
in practice, he inaugurated a movement for 
the establishment of fellowship among the 
followers of different religions. It naturally 
followed, therefore, that the duty of this newly 
formed association, named after the saint, 
was to conduct “in the right spirit” the activi¬ 
ties of the movement of which the saint 
was the father. 

The association formulated its method of 
work on the following lines ; 

Its primary burden of duty was to train 
such men as could, in their turn, educate the 
masses. The aim of the education was to 
impart knowledge of humanities and science* 
for their overall welfare, both material and 
spiritual. 

Secondly, it was agreed that the association, 
would provide and encourage arts and indus¬ 
tries. 

Thirdly, it would undertake to introduce 
and spread generally the Vedantic and 

other religious ideas in elucidation of the life 

< 

of Shree Ramakrishna. 

Its work was also to be shared between 
two departments ; one to work for India and 
the other for foreign countries. The Indian 
work Department would be responsible fo» 
establishing Maths and Ashramas for the 
training of monks of the Order and also of 
house-holder devotees. On completion of 
this training, they would devote themselve* 
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to educate the masses by going about from 
one province to anothex. 

The Foreign Work Department would send 
abroad trained members of the Order* to 
bring about a closer relation and better 
understanding between the Ashramas estab¬ 
lished in India with these established in 
foreign lands’. It would also establish new 
centres. 

The Swarrii became the first General 
President of the association. Swami Brahma- 
nanda was elected the President of the 
Calcutta centre with Swami Jogananda 
as his assistant. The secretariat of the 
association was manned by some house¬ 
holder disciples. Until the Swami left again 
for the West in 1899, he generally used 
to attend the weekly meetings of the 
association held on Sundays. 

This however, is not the beginning of 
the Ramakrishna Order. It merely re¬ 
presents the earliest thought on the care 
for a methodical growth of the sapling 
that germinated earlier. 

Actually the seed was sown in the 
Cossipore garden house in 1886. Before 
he passed away, Shree Ramakrishna 
initiated eleven monk disciples and perhaps 
a house-holder devotee into his Order and 
gave them ochre robes, each apiece. The 
Swami headed the list of the monk disciples. 
The first Math of the Order, therefore, 
started in that garden house in 18^6 

This monastery, consisting of a dilapitated 
rented house at 80 Cossipore Road in the 
suburbs of Calcutta, was unique in one sense. 
For the first time in India cultured and 
educated youngrnen in a body joined a 
religious Order. For the first time, they, in a 
‘ body, devoted themselves entirely to a form 
“of spiritual discipline and also to work together 
for attaining self-realization.. 


The two ardent house-holder disciplies of 
Shree Ramakrishna, Surendranath Mitra 
and Balaram Bose, offered to meet the 
expenses of the monastery. But the doles 
were loan and irregular, largely by force of 
circumstances. The monks carried no reserves. 
As a result, their existence at times became 
precarious. In fact, they frequently faced 
starvation. Clothing was niggardly ; there 
was only one piece of robe which was shared 
by all. Any one going out of doors was 
using it, Yet undaunted those young monks 
continued to carry out their spiritual pursuit. 
They starved but never begged. But the 
situation changed completely when both 
benefactors died, in quick succession, in 
April-May, 1890. 

This first Math or monastery of the order 
was removed from Cossipore to a rented 
house at Alambazar, a neighbouring area, 
in November 1891. There it stood in a poor 
condition for about seven years. When the 
blueprint of the Ramakrishna Association 
was finalized in 1897, the Swami looked for a 
suitable site for the Math. Eventually he 
selected seven acres iof land at Belur near 
Bally in Howrah right on the Ganges, and 
the sale agreement was drawn up on 
February 3, 1898, It was bought with Miss 
Muller’s donation of Rs. 39,000/-. 

When this plot of land was acquired, it 
was considered desirable to remove the Alam- 
bazar Math to a place close to it. Moreover, 
the great earthquake of 1897 had rendered 
the building of the Math precarious, conse¬ 
quently it was removed to Ni lam bar 
Mukherjee’s garden house at Belur on 13th 
February, 1898. The final move to a Shrine 
constructed on the selected plot of land was 
made on 2nd January, 1899. There it stood 
for well over three decades until the pK|* cnt 
great temple, dedicated to Shree RamalofiiHna, 
was built. 

V 
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Not only was the original Bclur shrine 
built by the generous donation of Mrs. Ole 
Bull, but an endowment for the monastery 
was also provided by it. She must therefore 
be remembered with respect and affection by 
those who love the Association. She provided 
the vital sunshine and essential nourishment 
to the sapling of the Ramakrishna Order. 

But things had to wait before the great 
mausoleum designed to commemorate the 
saint was built. The foundation stone was 
laid by Swami Shibananda, the then 

President of the Ramakrishna Order, on 13th 
March, 1921). But adequate funds to 
undertake the great project was nowhere 
in sight. It came ultimately in 1931 in 
the form of a princely donation by another 
American woman, a Miss Helen F. Rubel. 
The gift covered a very large proportion 
of the colossal cost of eight lakhs, even 
though the materials were purchased at 
concessional rate. Currently this stupen¬ 

dous structure must be valued at many 
times its pre-war concessional cost. 

A combination of Rajput and Moghul 
style of architecture carved in Chunar pink 
stone, the beautiful mausoleum was consecrat¬ 
ed in 1938, But whether the saint or the 

Swami, had they been alive to sec it, 

would have been pleased with this show- 
place was a different matter. Was it not 
the Swami's ardent desire that this Math 
would become a living centre of learning 
and ‘S&dhana*, and not a dead museum ? 

At Madras a small beginning was made 
in March 1897 with Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda at the helm. But the Math’s financial 
position became so precarious in six months 
time that the Swami suggested its removal 
to R&mnad where it could survive under the 
direct patronage af the Maharaja, a devotee. 
•Fortunately? however, the Math gradually 
Jte existence with local help and, in 


the course of half a century, a strong network 
has covered the whole of Madras, Andhra, 
Kerala and Mysore states. The number of 
centres by 1957 rose to 23 and by 1965 
to 26. 

From its very inception the Ramakrishna 

/ 

Association had necessarily a dual character. 
This duality ensued from the inherent distinc¬ 
tion between the Math and the Mission. 
Though they belong to the same Order, 
their entities are different. 

While the Maths have nothing to do with: 
worldly affairs, social activity is the life of 
the Missions. The monks do their meditation, 
their ‘tapasya*, in the Maths for the purpose, 
of self-realization, away from the madding, 
crowd. The Mission, on the other hand, ‘ 
is the front through which both the monks and , 
the house-holder devotees contact the world. 
It is the agency through which all social 
activities and welfare work are carried out 
The Missions run hospitals, schools, and relief 
projects, and conduct cultural affairs and 
religious lecture and preaching. 

The original motto of the Association, as 
dictated by the Swami, was “Work is * 
worship” as against Buddhists’ motto of 
“Work and worship”. But the Associations,' 
motto has sustained quite an appreciable, 
change over the last half-century. Today, 
monks have greater personal freedom. They 
can either do some social work or can 
abandon it altogether. 

On principle, the Maths are run, or 
should be run, only with devotional offer? 
ings of the devotees. But the missions got 
their funds from various sources* including 
public and Government donations and reveV{ 
nucs accrued from commercial transactions,., 
But in regard to these principles there A 
has always been a mix-up. The confusion ' 
docs not lie only in respect of the source* 
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of revenue but also concerning the respec¬ 
tive spheres of activity. Moreover, from 
almost the begining the Maths have been 
referred to as missions and vice versa. 
And, this indiscriminate use of the terms 
Still continues. 

On top of this, there are numerous 
institutions all over the country carrying 
the names of Shree Ramakrishna, Shrce 
Sharada Devi (consort of the saint), and the 
Swami without any affiliation to the Rama¬ 
krishna Math or Mission. The trio is 
indiscriminately used as a trade name. In 
some cases, these unattached institutions 
are run by some ex-monks of the Ramakrishna 
Order and thus it makes the confusion of 
the public worse confounded. 

As the father of the Math and the 
Mission, the Swami drafted rules for the 
guidance of both. The rules for the Mission 
were somewhat scrappy, but these for the 
Math were very elaborate. These are known 
as ‘The Belur Math Rules’ and the monks 
of the Order are expected to abide by them 
religiously. To the Swami the Math was 
apparently the highest sanctuary where 
members of the Order could achieve perfec¬ 
tion. 'I'he Mission perhaps was a field where 
ample training in the Vedanta in practical 
life gave one an access to the world of the 
Math. The two together forms a complete 
unit, one serving as complementary to the 
other. 

‘The Belur Math Rules* are exhaustive and 
they arc still considered as imperative and 
binding to the entire organisation. I.eaving 
put therefore those of these rules which have 
little significance to the publie, it is important 
. to know others to have an insight into the 
organisation. They will give a clear indication 
■ of what the Order, particularly the Math, 
fptandsfor; 

(l) The Math is established to work out 


one’s own liberation, and to train 
oneself to do good to the world in 
every way, along the lines laid down 
by Bhagavan Shree Ramakrishna. 

(2) Such Maths must be founded all over 
the world. In some country only 
spirituality is needed; in others 
some amount of material comfort 
is extremely necessary. 

(3) The Math will not pay much atten¬ 
tion to social reforms. 

(4) The Math on no account be reduced 
to a Thakurbari ( a mere temple) 
of the babaji. In other words, the 
Order will not succumb to the in¬ 
activity and insipidity born out of 
traditional devotionalism. 

Incorporated in these rules is the chief 
vow of the members of the Order. It is 
this, every single person should be helped to 
attain the right to ‘Dharnia, Artha, Kama and 
Moksha’ meaning in that order virtue, 
‘wealth, legitimate enjoyment and spiritual 
liberation. According to the Swami, the 
root of all misery in India lies in ‘the wide 
gulf between the lower and the upper classes*. 
This difference will have to be removed if 
we want to stand on our own feet. But this 
elass distinction is not the same as caste 
distinction, and they do not necessarily reci¬ 
procate. The object of the Order is therefore 
not to destroy cast distinction, but to equalize 
the distinction of privileges. Political sagacity 
can hardly achieve this, since politics i$ nothing 
but a struggle between the privileged and 
the non-privileged classes ;\and, all struggles 
merely end in bitterness. 

To achieve this equalization, preachers 
must be sent to all places to giye the masses 
education and religious teaching, f And edu<?»; 
tion duly conceived ajnd ^upt^rt«sd, 
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thing which can bring about the desired 
result. 

The organisation of the Math was legalised 
by a Debottar Trust Deed executed on 
January 30 and registered on February 6, 
1901. The trustees comprised the eleven 
direct disciples of Shree Ramakrishna 
mentioned in the appendix. From among 
themselves they were to rle( t a President 
who would hold oflice for a period of two 
years. Swanii Brahmananda was elected 
• he first President on February 12. 1901. 
Apparently the Swami was not interested in 
this office ; he was more eager to give 
the organisation a proper shape from out¬ 
side. 

The President is the supreme head ot the 
Order. He is the spiritual preceptor of the 
monks and novices and also of the house¬ 
holder devotees. Although the original 
intention was to limit the tenure of this 
highest office to a period of two years, an 
retention of the term seemed desirable in 
the long run. It was more so in the case 
of the first President not only for his unequall¬ 
ed spiritual genius, but also for his extra¬ 
ordinary administrative ability. But for his 
able care, the baby organisation would not 
have become healthy and steady. So the 
first President continued to hold the reins 
upto 10th April, 1922, on which date he 
passed away. 

The next three Presidents were also direct 
disciples of Shree Ramakrishna and their 
successive tenure ended about mid-1938. 
1 hen came the second generation of Presidents 
as they were disciples of these monks who 
were directly initiated by the saint. lh c 
present President, Swami Madhabananda is 
eighth in the list. 

•The Secretaryship of the Math-President 

is the next exalted ’office- 1“ f act > * s 


other name for vice-presidentship, A lift to 
the supreme position from this stepping 
stone in course of time follows as a 
corollary. 

Although the organisation of the Math 
was legalised in 19()1 during the Swanii $ 
lifetime, the Mission was not separated and 
lagaliscd until 1909. The Memorandum of 
Association ol the Mission was based on the 
brief rules drafted by the Swami. Eight of the 
Bclur Math Trustees were Us promoters. To 
understand its aim and its working, it is 
necessary to examine the essentials of its 
objective as included in this document. 
They are ; 

(1) To impart and promote the study of the 
Vedanta and its principles as prono¬ 
unced by Shree Ramakrishna and practi¬ 
cally illustrated by his own life, and 
comparative theology in its widest form. 

(2) To itnpait and promote the study of 
Arts, Sciences and Industries. 

(3) Tc carry on educational work among the 
masses. 

(4) To establish, maintain, carry on and 
assist schools, colleges, orphanages, 
workshops, laboratories, hospitals, dispen¬ 
saries. houses lor infirm, the invalid and 
afifictcd, famine relief works, and other 
educational and charitable works and 
institutions of a like nature. 

(5) To print and publish and to sell or 
distribute gratuiously or otherwise jour¬ 
nals, periodicals, books or leaflets 
that the Association may think desirable 
for the promotion of its objects. 

(6) To incorporate any institutions, societies 
or associations having objects wholly or 
in part similar to any of these of the 
Association, and cooperate with any 
person or persons in aid of such 

objects. 
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The Mission may, therefore, be called 
the Service Department of the Order. Its 
sole aim is to do welfare work for the 
masses. 


The number of Maths and Missions esta¬ 
blished over these sixty odd years is imposing. 
In 1965 it stands as follows : Math Centre : 04 
Mission Centre : 71. 


Out of these 133, 98 are established 
in India and the balance 37 outside 
Areawise they are distributed in the following 
manner: 


(Within India) Mission 

West Bengal 22 

Assam 4 

Bihar 6 

Orissa 2 

Uttar Pradesh 6 

Delhi 1 

Punjab 1 

Rajasthan 1 

Gujarat — 

Maharashtra 1 

Madras 8 

Andhra 2 

Kerala 1 

Mysore 1 

(Outside India) 

E. Pakistan 8 

Burma 2 

France 1 

Ceylon 1 

Malaysia 1 

Fiji 1 

Mauritius 1 

Switzerland — 

England — 

Argentina — 

U. S. A. 


Math 

14 

1 

1 

2 

7 


1 

2 

4 

1 

5 

4 

9 


1 

1 

1 

10 




71 64 


The total number of monks and novices has 
now touched 700, and they come mostly from 
Bengal and South India. Perhaps monks, 
novices and centres of the Order have grown 
proportionately in each area with the apparent 
exception of Uttar Pradesh. Although there 
is a large number of Maths and Missions in 
this state, it has hardly produced any monk. 
There is also a sprinkling of monks from Orissa, 
Andhra and Maharashtra. 


The exact number of house-holder devotees 
is difficult to estimate. Perhaps it varies with 
changes in the economic and political climate 
of the country.—Recognition of Shree Rama- 
krishna as a spiritual guide among any 
community other than the Hindus is appre¬ 
ciably lacking. Even to the average educated 
Hindus what Shree Ramakrishna stands for 
is not clear. He is generally regarded just 
as another ‘sadhaka* or worshipper of Kali, 
and a mystic like saint Ramaprasad who, 
too, was born in Bengal about a century 
earlier. 


To the average Hindu the Mission or the 
Math (he does not know the distinction 
either ) is nothing more than a—‘Thakurbari\ 
despite the Swami’s ardent desire to prevent 
the growth of such an undesirable notion. 
The ‘person’ has gradually superseded the 
ideas he preached, and it is tending to end 
in a lip-deep homage to be paid to 'The 
Thakur and the Mother.* Their joint- 
photograph, generally coloured, commands a 
better sale now than ever. The taxi-drivers’ 
mentality, that an accident will be avoided 
if this photo is kept in the vehicle, rules even 
the educated mind. 


As the greatest interpreter of Shree Rama¬ 
krishna the Swami must have foreseen it 
clearly that such a development was inevitable 
unless the saint’s ideals were parried into 
practice. The Missions wofald change to 
prayerhalls or temples and the ttK>nk| would 
become tt)ll" ***tatM.*s i/P hferpfofe 
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his was a clarion call, in the name of the 
saint, to his conntrymen to throw themselves 
into ‘Karma-yoga* or action. To his brother- 
monks his instructions were to give up the 
idea of personal salvation as a recluse which 
was so long dominating the mental sphere 
of Indian monks. Instead, he asked them 
to follow the motto of ‘work is worship’ and 
he asserted that self-realization would come 
that way. From the Vedanta in practical 
life as worked in the Mission, the monk would 
soon move to the world of the Vedanta in 
spiritual life in the Math. 

But the Swamps message must not be 


mistaken for humanism, the ruling religious 
sentiment of the West. Humanism induces 
social services as a cultural pattern. There it 
is guided by economic sanctions and social 
moral codes But the Swami’s message repre¬ 
sents the doctrine of the Vedanta in which 
no distinction is made between God and HU 
creation, the two are considered identical. 
While social service in the West is a service 
rendered to ‘others’, there is no question of 
‘helping others’ in the Ramakrishna Mission 
work. Here through work the worker 
is merely helping himself and is paving 
his way to self-realization. 


GANDHIJI'S WAR TIME ECONOMY DIET 

P. M. MATHEWS 


In the HARIJAN of January, 25th, 1942 
Gandhiji offers certain considered suggestions 
for food economy in view of the threatened 
shortage, and as a training for emergencies 
which may arise at any time. I quote 
the relative paragraphs, and offer a few 
comments. 

“The greatest need of the immediate pre¬ 
sent is to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
There is already scarcity in the land both of 
food and clothing. As the war progresses, both 
the scarcities must increase. The well-to-do 
may not feel the pinch as yet or at all, but the 
poor are feeling it now. The well-to-do live on 
the poor. There is no other way. What is 
then their dufy ? He who saves, gains as much; 
tkat is to say, he. produces as much. Hence 


those who feel for the poor, those who would 
be one with them, must curtail their wants. 
There are many ways. I shall only mention 
some here. There is much, too much food 
* aten and waited by the well-to-do. 

“Use one grain at a time. Chapati, rice 
and pulses, milk, ghee, gud, and oil arc used 
in ordinary households besides vegetables and 
fruit. I regard this as an unhealthy combi¬ 
nation. Those who get animal protein in the 
shape of milk, cheese, eggs, or meat need not 
use pulses at all. The poor people get only 
vegetable protein. If the well-to-do give 
up pulses and oils, they set free these 
two essentials for the poor who get 
neither animal protein nor animal fat. 

Then the grain eaten should not be 

•% , 

f 
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sloppy. Half the quantity suffices when it is 
eaten dry and not dipped in any gravy. It is 
well to eat it with raw salads such as onion 
carrot, radish, salad leaves, tomatoes. An 
ounce or two of salads serves the purpose of 
eight ounces of cooked vegetables. Chapatis 
or bread should not be eaten with milk. To 
begin with, one meal may be raw 7 vegetables 
and chapati or bread, and the other cooked 
vegetables with milk or curds 

“Sweet dishes should be eliminated 
altogether ; Instead, gud or sugar in small 
quantities may be taken with milk or bread 
or by itself. 

“Fresh fruit is good to eat, but only a little 
is necessary to give tone to the system. It is 
an expensive article, and an over-indulgence 
by the well-to-do has deprived the poor and 
the ailing of an article which they need much 
more than the well-to-do. 

“Any medical man who has studied the 
science of dietetics will certify that what 
I have suggested can do no harm to the 
body ; on the contrary, it must conduce to 
better health.” 

Several statements in this quotation deserve 
emphasis. Fiist is the statement that food 
taken in excess of actual requirement lor repair 
and energy is as much food actually wasted. 
Excess food is not only wasted food, but this 
excess aho places a tax on the organs of 
digestion, detoxication, and elimination, pro¬ 
ducing premature exhaustion, with such 
developments as diabetes, nephritis, and 
auto-intoxication. 

Another economy recommendation is that 
half the quantity of grain as wheat or rice will 
meet the food purposes when not taken in 
sloppy form. Cooked or baked grains when 
taken as near dry as possible must then be 
masticated and moistened with saliva to be 
swallowed. This results in better digestion. 


and therefore less food provides the needed 
energy. 

Gandhji suggests that an ounce or two of 
raw salad vegetables is worth eight ounces of 
cooked vegetables. This applies particularly 
to their vitamin and mineral values. There is 
also something vital in raw fruit and vegetables 
which is destroyed by cooking For this 
reason it is desirable that some uncooked raw 
fruit and vegetables be taken daily. India 
needs to make more extensive use of such raw 
uncooked foods. 

The elimination of sweet dishes as advo¬ 
cated would greatly relieve the stress upon the 
pancreas ancl liver imposed by the average 
Indian diet, and thus reduce the incidence 
of diabetes. 

It is in regard to Gandhiji's statement 
about fruit, he writes: 4 Fresh fruit is good 
to eat, but only a little is necessary to give 
tone to the system’' Writing about fruits 
and berries in his book “Food”, Sir Robert 
MrCarrison states : Iruits contain much 
mineral salts of the alkaline kind which 
keep the blood pure and pi event it becoming 
acid and sour. Fruits are most useful in 
keeping the bowels healthy and active. 

Man’s physical structure indicates that he 
is intended to be a frugivorous creature. His 
natural food, the food on which he can be at 
his best, is fruit, nuts, milk, and the more 
succulent vegetables. Cereals would be better 
introduced as additional rather than basic 
to the diet because of their strongly acid-ash- 
forming tendency. On the other hand, the 
fruits and vegetables are rich in the alkali 
minerals. The importance of this difference 
will be recognized when it is recalled that 
most of our ailments and all our pains, except 
those due to accident, are of acid origin. 
Obviously there would be less pain, and more 
enjoyment of the life, if we keep more defi¬ 
nitely on the alkaline side. This necessitates 
more fruit and vegetables, with proportionately 
less of the acid-tending cereals. The normal 
proportion is four parts of the alkaline-fruit 
and vegetables to one of acid, which includes 
all other food. This would be the diet of 
health economy, and should be made econo¬ 
mically within the reach of all, in a well- 
organised world. Under existing emergency 
Gandhiji has advocated a very rational and 
possible food economy. His suggestions merit 
careful study and application. 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON COLLEGE EDUCATION 


R. S. VARMA 


1. COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Wc have had big colleges but now the 
times have changed and there is a growing 
need for small colleges with restricted number 
of students. The optimum number I feel 
is GOO students with about a hundred teachers. 
The ratio between the teachers and students 
in some advanced countries is 1:4 but in 
a country like ours where education is fast 
expanding and the number of students increa¬ 
sing day by day we should be satisfied 
with the ratio 1 : G. There should be more 
of personal contact between the teachers 
and students, which is so important in raising 
the standard of education as well as inculcating 
in the students a proper sense of discipline. 
With the feelings af warm affection towards 
his students the teacher can take belter 
care of their moral and physical well-being 
through various extra-curricular activities 
but it becomes difficult, distant and impersonal 
if the ratio is anything more than this. 

A teacher should be imbued with the 
desire of training good citizens able to 
shoulder their lesponsibilities squarely in the 
changed circumstances when the ideals of 
education have undergone sufficient modifica¬ 
tion. Those who have tried and failed in 
eveiy oiher walk of life and as a last resort 
have taken to teaching seldom prove good 
itachcrs and often fail to discharge their 
duties to the nation and society. Those who 
love teaching and have opted for it volunta¬ 
rily having a high sense of dignity in the 
profession do far more than their capacity 
and circumstanced allow. They are an asset 
1° this noble 4 profession and the society has 
a duty tp do all fo* their Well-being. 


2. MORALE IN ORGANIZATION 

An organization where the people feel 
frustrated, have little or no opportunities 
of promotion and their morale consequently, 
is low, is doomed to disintegrate sooner or 
later. Avenues of promotion elicit efficiency 
and hard work and foster a feeling of devoliort 
and dedication to the organization which leads 
to its prosperity and popularity. 

Teachers who have an onerous job of 
training the future citizens should be given 
ample opportunities of rising higher and 
higher to avert the feeling of discontentment 
which might develop into an aversion for the 
job itself and tell upon their efficiency crushing 

all ambition in life, and leaving no incentive 

. •> 
for improvement. 

They mast be allowed, rather encouraged 
to seek better opportunities wherever possible 
and there should be no restriction on the 
number of applications they are permitted to 
make in a year. A discontented teacher 
groaning under the impression that opportu¬ 
nity for his betterment has been denied him or 
* 

a piece of injustice whether real or imaginary 
has been done him fails to put his heart in 
his work and does it in bad humour. All the 
time bewailing his lot h ‘ infects others also 
and vitiates the whole atmosphere. It is, 
therefore, in the interest of the colleges that 
they allow the teachers to attempt and seek 
better opportunities without putting any 
obstacles in their way. The feeling of content¬ 
ment always wins loyalty and promotes a 
healthy spirit of cheerfulness among the 
teachers. 

In a democratic and secular state the 
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teacher has added responsibilities as he is the 
custodian of the civilization which is a thing 
of mind rather than of material adjuncts to 
the physical side of living. The teacher 
should be above current controversies but 
should not be penalized for his political ideals 
or religious beliefs. However, politics, in the 
sense the common people understand it, should 
be kept away from the precincts of educational 
institutes. 

Teachers should have all freedom to form 
association to raise their academic standard 
and defend their rights whenever there is any 
transgression in their domain. Regular meet¬ 
ings of the teachers* association should be 
held to discuss matters of academic importance 
and the problems they face in the daily 
discharge of their duties 

In the days of participative management 
when workers and convicts play an active 
part in the management of their affairs 
together with the authorities, the teachers also 
should be given representation on the Govern¬ 
ing Council of the college. Teachers’ re¬ 
presentation becomes all the more important 
as very often the educational institutions are 
controlled by men who are far removed from 
teaching and have very little idea about 
the work of a teacher. The teachers’ re¬ 
presentative should be an experienced, 
courageous and self-reliant person able to 
expound the cause of the teachers in the 
most reasonable terms to convince the autho¬ 
rities. He need not be defiant or quarrelsome 
which are aften misconstrued for boldness, 
nor a yes-man to the authorities, acquiescing 
in every decision right or wrong taken 
by them. 

The teachers should not be unnecessarily 
repressed and persecuted nor should they be 
40 much overworked as to leave them no time 
for keeping themselves in tpuch with the 
recent work in the subjects that they teach. 


This often makes them feel harassed and 
consequently they fail to inspire their students 
with a sense of the intellectual delights to be 
obtained from new understanding and new 
knowledge. This explains the need for in- 
scrvice training to the teachers. The training 
helps them refresh their knowledge and 
acquaint themselves with the latest techniques 
in the field of teaching. All facilities and 
encouragement should be provided to the 
teachers to avail themselves of the opportuni¬ 
ties for training. The in-service training 
provides an invaluable opportunity to the 
teachers from different parts of the country 
to assemble at one place, live there together 
for a few weeks, exchange ideas and discuss 
their problems collectively. Thus it opens 
new vistas before them, fills them with high 
inspiration and fosters feelings of national 
integration. 

3. TIME TABLE 

The aim of college education should be to 
provide guidance to the students for 9tudy 
and not trying to teach them everything in 
the class room. They must be encouraged 
to study at home and in the library and the 
class room should only be used for discussing 
their difficulties and suggesting their solutions. 
Hence the time table should be so framed as to 
leave the students ample time for study outside 
the class room. 

The duration of the periods should be 
fifty-minutes with a break of ten minutes 
after each period to enable the students to go 
from one class room to another, take a glass 
of water or case themselves. 

The teachers also should be given full 
academic freedom in framing the courses 
and syllabus ; they should not be given a 
rigid readymade s>llabus framed by people 
away from the college, which they have simply 
to execute in the classroom as be|t as they can. 

I feel, a" brief outline of the course should t> e 

■ *■ • • <• ' i. v*? 
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chalked out in consultation with the teacher/ 
teachers who teach the subject and then they 
should be left alone to fill up the gaps in the 
way they like. This active participation of 
the teachers in syllabus-making will enhance 
their confidence and generate among them 
a sense of dignity and responsibility. More¬ 
over, when they have to search out material 
for teaching the course, the outline of which 
has been framed by them, they enjoy the 
exertion, and it develops a feeling of emula¬ 
tion among the members of the department 
which draws the best out of them. 

The teachers should also have the 
freedom of judging the progress made by the 
students under them in the way they think 
best. Periodic class tests should be given 
by the teacher to his group to keep the 
students active, alert and attentive. Rigidity 
in syllabus, method of teaching and testing, 
and marking assignments etc., should be 
avoided. The whole thing should have a 
happy flexibility about it for effective and 
purposeful teaching. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy, is a well-known saying but very often the 
educationists lose sight of it and try to cram 
the pupils with all facts leaving them little 
time for recreation and enjoyment. Academic 
attainments are not all in all. Education 
should aim at developing an allround per¬ 
sonality in all its aspects—mental, moral and 
physical. For this the time-table should 
leave the Saturdays off and the time should 
be employed in promoting literary and 
cultural activities among the students. 

Every College should have a literary 
society, which should organize competitions 
in essay writing, short-story-writing, play- 
writing etc. from time to time and should 
provide guidance and encouragement to one 
and all wifh an eye Jor locating talent. 
Debates abd oitisic competitions may be 


held on alternate Saturdays class-wise to 
provide opportunity to a larger number of 
students. Inter-class competitions may be 
held once a month with a view to training 
the competitors to face a larger audience and 
learning from their seniors. 

The students should also have a dramatic 
club and under its auspices they should 
produce plays now and then. Competitions 
may lie organized here and prizes be awarded 
to best directors, producers and actors etc. 
and arrangement, if possible, should be made 
for imparting them advanced training in 
dramatics. 

r 

4. COURSES IN HUMANITIES 

\ 

Engineering and Science colleges should 
have a fairly big department of Humanities 
teaching all the important subjects like the 
lnaguages, history and culture, and social, 
mental and and moral sciences. 

At present we lay too much emphasis 
on leaching English and it has its reasons, 
but do we do justice to its teaching ? The 
knowledge of a language comprises four 
skills—skill in reading, writing, speaking and 
understanding it. For a very long time reading, 
writing and understanding have been given 
more weight and little effort has been made 
in developing skill in speaking English 
fluently with coirect stress and intonation. 
Now spoken English is being given 
due importance and its utility has been 
recognized all over the country, but 
the division of English into written and spoken 
is unscientific, unjustified and untenable. 
We should give equal importance to all the 
four aspects of language learning and students, 
should be trained in all of them. 

Besides a comprehensive course in English 
language which happens to be the mediutn;. 
of higher studies especially in the field bf 
science and technology, other Indian and 
foreign languages should also find place in th$ 
syllabus. 
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Those interested in literature should not 
be deprived of the opportunity of studying it 
even in a technical college. Courses in 
English literaturc/comparative literature 
should be opcu to the students who wish to 
enjoy the best specimens of language that is 
literature. 

Our students, especially those in technical 
colleges, very often do not have even the 
rudimentary knowledge about Indian culture 
and civilization, art and literature, history 
and politics, and philosophy and religion ; m 
other words they are ignorant of our glorious 
inheritance and find themselves in a sad plight 
when they go abroad or meet a foreigner in 
their own country. The Humanities Depart¬ 
ment should lay special emphasis on these 
subjects and arrange extension lectures on 
topics of current interest to widen the mental 
horizon of our students and make them full 
citizens, not only lop-sided technicians and 
scientists cut off from the past and oblivious 
of their duties to the society at large. 

4 

ReligtouS discourses may also be held 
occasionally to provide the students an 
opportunity of listening to religious teachers 
of different faiths. These have a salutary 
effect in awakening and strengthening 
confidence in the young citizens to shoulder 
their responsibilities with vigour and zeal and 
exert themselves wholeheartedly to root out 
corruption which is sp rampant in our public 
life these days. 

Courses in Humanities should be given 
their due importance and may be spread 
evenly over the whole period of five years that 
a student spends in a technical college. 

5. STUDENTS’ STRIKES 

A few words about the students strike and 
I shall have finished my observations. Strike 
which had an association with the labour- 
world in the past now seems to have 
established a permanent relationship with the 
student-world. 


Much ink has been spilt over expounding 
the causes of strikes and suggesting their 
remedies by one and all connected with 
education in any capacity but the sum and 
substance of all that has been said remains 
that there should be close relationship 
between the teachers and students. Teachers 
should be anxious about the welfare of 
their students, be ready to solve their 
problems and help them in pursuing their 
studies smoothly. The day the teachers 
confine themselves to classroom relationship 
with the students, and have no concern about 
them outside, the seeds of disaffection arc 
sown that lead to strikes which have some 
very trivial cause to start with. Strikes can 
be wiped off completely if the college 
authorities through the teachers develop close 
personal relations with the students and 
provide them guidance and assistance in 
solving their problems which are manifold 
in oui day. 

The teachers should be more concerned 
about finding a lasting solution to this problem 
as they are the worst victims of these strikes. 
During the strike days the students enjoy 
holidays but the teachers have to attend 
college regularly and when the session is 
extended to compensate for the loss of studies 
by the number of days the students have been 
on strike, it is again the teachers who are the 
sufferers. 

Thus as the teachers have to bear the 
brunt of students’ strikes, they must be 
cautious to nip them in the bud and never let 
them gather strength and consequently 
become uncontrollable and disruptive of 
normal life in colleges. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have tried 
to put forward my views on college 
education —its organisation and problems- * 
and have ventured a few suggestions here and 
there which may well merit the consideration 
by those charged with the responsibility of 
running educational institutions in the country* 



EMPIRE OF THE NEW NABOBS 

NIRMAL K. GHOSH 
[ Contd. from previous Issue ] 



The total number of shareholders as in 
February 1969* is 734, amongst which only 
twenty hold 3,63,200 shares valued at 
Rs. 36*32 lakhs out of the total share capital 
of Rs. 67*00 lakhs. The details of such hol¬ 
dings are given below 

1. Davenport & Co. 

Private Ltd. Rs. 11 *30 Lakhs 

2. Life Insurance Corpo¬ 
ration of India ,,11*13 i, 

3. Amexo Nominees 

Private Ltd. „ 3*24 ,, 

4. Bank of Baroda Ltd. „ 1*32 ,, 

5. Bank of Baroda on a/c 
Investment Corporation 

of India „ 1*21 „ 

6. London & Lancashire 

Insurance Co. Ltd. „ 1*20 „ 

7. Punjab National Bank 
(Brabourne Rd. & Lyons 

Range Branches) „ 1*32 „ 

8. W. S. Cressell & Co 

Pvt. Ltd. „ 1*84 

9. Eastern Bank Ltd. as 
Trustees of Mrs. Hem- 
priya Pandey and Miss 

Lalita Kumari Pandey „ 1 00 „ 

10. Guardian Trust and New 

Zealand Ins. Ltd. „ 0*53 „ 

11 • New India Assurance 

Ltd. ,, 0*47 „ 

12. Pradeep Kumar 

Jhunjunwalla ,, 0*36 ,» 

Central Bank of India Ltd „ 0*21 „ 


14- Industrial Investment 



Trust Ltd 

i, 

0*20 

♦« 

15. 

Bank of India Ltd. 

,> 

0*19 

»> 

16. 

British India General 

Ins. Ltd. 

»* 

0*16 

I* 

17. 

India Re-Insurance 
Corpn. Ltd. 


0*14 

»• 

18. 

Jay Bharat Insurance 

Co. Ltd. 

9 * 

0*13 

»* 

19. 

India Hotel Ltd. 

»» 

0*10 

it 

20. 

Dalhousie Holdings Ltd. 

•1 

0*06 

!» 


Total : 

Rs. 36*32 Lakhs 


It is the established convention that the 
Managing Agents should have control over a 
good proportion of the total shares. In the 
above case it will be seen that Bajorias have, 
very little stake of their own in the 
financial structure of the Company. 

The Balance Sheet of the Company as on 
31.3-1962, was as follows : (figures in lakhs of 
rupees) : 

Liabilities Assets 

Share Capital 67*00 Fixed 9l‘54 

Reserve and Current Assets 

Special Reserve 35*74 (e.g. loans, 

Provision for Advances, 

Taxation etc. 28 80 Debtors, Stock, 

Cash, etc.) 60*39 

Loans 1,00*38 Due from Sakseria 

Creditors 32*76 Cotton Mills 20*00 
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Liabilities 


Rs. 2,64*68 


Assets 

Interest due from 

above 2*40 

Debentures 

of above mill 40‘00 

Other 

investments 20'39 

Expenses not 
written off 7 81 

Loss for the year 575 

Rs. 2,64*68 


It will be interesting to compare the workings of Hashimara lea Co. with that of Kilcott 
Tea Co. under Duncan Brothers, a Goenka concern. The figures relate to 1966-67 :— 


Hashimara Tea Co. 


Kilcott Tea Co. 


1. Ordy. Share Capital Rs. 64 Lakhs (@ 10 each) Rs. 31 *32 Lakhs. 

2. Area under cultivation 2334-97 hectares 111572 hectares. 

3. Production 32.87,486 Kg. 16,02,841 Kg. 

4. Receipt side Rs. 3,60*60 Lakhs Rs. 86,35 Lakhs. 

5. Profit or Loss —575 Lakhs 1-1476 „ 

6. Share price Rs. 4 each Rs. 17 each. 

7. Dividend Nil. 14% 


Kilcott Tea Company realised average 
price after deduction of excise duties 
Rs. 5'32 per Kg. in 1967 and Rs. 5*40 per Kg. 
in 1966. 

Hashimara Tea Company avoided men¬ 
tioning the figure in their annual report. 

It should be interesting to note that both 
the Tea Estates are situated in the same 
district The area of Kilcott is half of that 
of Hashimara. Kilcott earned a profit of 
Rs. 1J’76 lakhs, whereas Hashimara had 
shown a loss of Rs. 5‘75 lakhs. 

The published accounts of Hashimara 
Tea Co. Ltd. showed that on the Ordinary 
shares of Rs. 16 lakhs, the Company, during 
the years 1946 and 1947. distributed dividend 
© 100 per cent and price of each share of 
Rs. 10 stood at Rs. 132- The average price 
v, per lb (1 lb - 0 45 Kg.) during these two years 
was Rs, 1*25 up. There should have been 
no excuse for not distributing dividend 

25% during 1966*67 with increased capita] 
fflad higher average price fetched. Can 


there be any other conclusion than that the 
management had purposely acted in a 
manner proving that they are utterly 
incapable to be entrusted with management 
of any company in which they have little 
or no financial stake. ? 

Posters were found around Dalhousie 
Square area, the citadel of the State Govern¬ 
ment, as well as that of the new nabobs of 
their private empires announcing that 
companies controlled by the Davenpott are 
depriving the shareholders, the employees, 
and the Government by various devices; 
some of which were stated to be of the 
following nature :— 

“1. The Managing Agents have set up fic¬ 
titious companies/ firms/ individual business 
concerns who are entrusted by the Davenport 
controlled companies with purchases of 
capital goods, engineering stores and raw 
materials and food grains for tea garden 
labourers. The prices sho^n are inflated 
and much higher than those ( prevailing j* ; 
the market. 
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“2. The garden sweepings of tea leaves 
are sent to the auctioneers who fix a price 
(under concealed arrangement with the 
managing agents) which is very low. Under 
the category of “sweepings” good quality 
tea is also disposed of in this manner. 
The auctioneers however sell the “sweepings” 
at higher prices, and the margin is swallowed 
by the two sharks—the managing agents and 
the auctioneers. The sale is entered in the 
Companies’ Books at the low rates. 

“3. A good portion of sales price is 
never shown in the Companies' Books as 
receipts. ( If sales and receipts of 
each packet of each consignment be 
checked, the allegation made herein can 
he nullified ). 

”4 Under-invoicing of export sales is 
widely adopted and the margin is credited 
to accounts in overseas Banks indicated by 
the managing agents and the overseas 
Brokers have never been found to refuse to 
act as per instruction. The company as a 
result is deprived of huge amounts of 
valuable foreign exchange. 

“5, Salaries and Wages Registers show 
names of a number of non-existent persons, 
and names of benamdars who draw fat 
salaries. Huge sums are drawn by way of 
.salaries and wages in this manner. Personal 
household servants are also paid from the 
coffers of the companies under control of 
the managing agents. 

1 In answer to a question put in the Indian 
Parliament, the Government informed the 
members that a woman of Indian origin, and 
her educational or technical abilities not 
known, was being paid by certain Birla 
concern at the rate of Rupees one lakh as 
salary. To mention incidentally this woman 
the name of the wife of a very trusted 

employee of the BirlaeJ* 


“6. Development expenses shown in 
Building Extension account are inflated 
and on scrutiny will show that extensive 
spurious expenses have been added to the 
item. 

“7- Motor vehicles purchased in the 
name of companies, are actually and fully 
used by the members of the families of 
the Managing Agents, and all the running 
expenses are debited to the company. 
[ This is a /cry common practice amongst 
all the industrialists and commercial houses, 
big and small. A check at any of the 
bathing ghats of the river Hooghli in the 
dawn, at the Victoria Memorial in the 
Calcutta Maidan, at the Lakes and various 
other places, will show that motor vehicles 
purchased for the companies are engaged 
for personal use of the persons in 
power m the companies and of their family 
members |. 

“8. Inter-company financial transactions 
under same management, and transactions 
between companies in which any of the 
directors be same, require approval of the 
shareholders. It is the practice of the 
directors of Devenport group of companies 
to permit some such transactions without 
sanction of the shareholders, because no 
such transactions are done for the benefit 
of the shareholders, but for the benefit of- 
the persons in power and of their relatives. 
These are done through Banks. [It will be 
interesting to investigate into the accounts of 
the companies belonging to the same group 
and having their respective accounts in the 
same Banks. Company “A” and Company 
“B” are twin flowers having their roots in 
the same vase, sometimes directly, some¬ 
times indirectly. “A” is an affluent company, 
whereas “B” is on the verge of liquidation 
and cannot meet its obligations. Both have 
their accounts in the same Bank. Now "B'* 
borrows a sum from the Bank against 
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securities of stock located, say, in some 
distant up-country place. This loan is sel¬ 
dom repaid by the borrower, and in course 
of a few years’ Balance Sheet of the Com¬ 
pany “A”, the amount is shown as bad debt 
and gradually wiped out, duly agreed to by 
the Company’s obliging auditors. This 
technique of inter-linking of capital and the 
technique of inter-company borrowing and 
lending have been raised to perfection. 
Even if the Reserve Bank of India and the 
Company Law Administration Department 
of the Government of India want to stop 
this practice,—which they have not yet 
expressed any enthusiasm to achieve—much 
time, energy and serious endeavour will be 
required, and even then it is doubtful if they 
will succeed. Mere socialisation of Banks 
and all financial and lending institutions in 
the country, at least the form in which 
socialisation is being put into practice, will 
not eradicate this evil.] 

“9. Payments to staff of one Managing 
Agency House from the funds of another 
house—both under control of the new nabobs 
are frequently done. [ This practice 
is also prohibited under Indian Companies 
Act, being one of the various modes of 
inter-locking and inter-linking of capital of 
two distinctly different Companies.] 

‘TO. Funds of the companies are 
misused for personal ends, and are gradually 


written off.” 

A few years ago, before the Indiar 
Companies (Amendment) Act 1965 came 
into force, the McLeod group of Jute Mills 
inserted Notices in a leading financial weekly 
paper of Calcutta convening meetings of 
the Shareholders to approve, amongst others, 
payment and reimbursement of all expenses 
any member of the Managing Agency House 
may make or incur on any matter he thinks 
will augment the interest of the Company 
concerned ! [Expenses thus incurred in 
night clubs or in a gambling den will be 
reimbursed simply on the certificate 
of the person concerned that such 
expenses were incurred for the benefit of 
the company.] 

And all these activities have been indulged 
in by the nabobs in public limited com¬ 
panies in which their own holdings are negligi¬ 
ble. Even the little stake they have, had been 
created w ith, that is, shares were purchased 
with, the amounts standing in the Employees’ 
Provident Fund accounts; and also with 
money obtained by repeatedly mortgaging 
their residential properties (which, in case of 
eventuality, after paying off the previous 
charges, is doubtful to be sufficient to pay 
off the subsequent mortgagees. No doubt, 
the mortgagees are Banks, and a good slice 
of Banks* funds will also have to be written 
off as bad debts in that event. 

fTo be continued .] 



Current Affairs 


Communist Summit 

The summit meeting of the Communist 
Parties of the world that was held in 
St. George's Hall of the Kremlin Palace in 
Moscow about a month ago was the third 
Post War summit meeting in the communist 
movement. Three hundred leaders from 
seventy five Communist parties assembled at 
this meeting, though some very important 
persons did not join. These absentees were 
perhaps the most famous leaders of contem¬ 
porary communism and compared to them 
even the Russian organisers of the summit 
v*ere persons of less importance. China’s 
Mao Tse Tung, the North Vietnamese leader 
Ho Chi Minh, Yugoslavian leader Josip 
Broz Tito, the Cuban President Fidel Castro 
were the absentees. These leaders thought 
that the Russians were not fit to lead the 
communist world. There were others who 
attended the summit, but made it quite 
clear that they would oppose any attempt by 
Russia to put words in their mouths in order 
to justify Russia’s interpretations of commu¬ 
nist ideology and her actions in various 
fields to keep herself in the forefront of the 
communist movement. In point of progress 
and development Russia no doubt is the 
most powerful and advanced communist 
country in the world. China may have a 
bigger population and some nuclear weapons, 
but Chinese are a relatively poverty stricken 
people with little education or advanced 
standard of living. Some of the East European 
countries are highly developed, but are small 
in size and have not much military strength. 
The Russians, did actually take a lead in 
developing communism in the political and 
economic *, sphere after" their 1917 revolution 


and they have remained in that leading posi¬ 
tion ever feince. Whether they have diluted 
communist ideology down to a more advantk* ' 
geous form or whether they have made socia* 
list peace impossible by their high handed 
action are matters of controversy. Some say 
that the Russians have lowered the prestige 
of communism by invading Czechoslovakia; 
but then one could answer that war and 
invasions were essential parts of violent revolu- . 
tions which the communists declare are the 
only weapons that oppressed humanity has to 
achieve liberty and freedom. Moreover other 
Communist nations also indulge in invading 
the territories of nations with whom they are 
not at war in the strictly legal sense. China’s 
invasion of Tibet lowered the piestige of 
communism in the world to a much greater 
degree than the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
by the Russian led Warsaw Pact Countries, , 
The war that the North Vietnamese are fight* 
ing in order to occupy South Vietnam is also 
a war of aggression and not a thing which . 
glorifies communism, The communists are 
basically believers in violence and are not 
great observers of the codes of international • 
behaviour. They will no doubt answer back, 1 
“Who observes international laws ? Did Kaiser 
Wilhelm do so ? Or Mussolini and Hitler ? , 
What about the imperialist occupation of 
wide areas in Asia and Africa ?” Quite * 

j 

right. But then if communism is no bettor / 
than imperialism, absolute monarchy of‘, 
fascism ; why make such a noise about its! 1 

__ , «• V 

high moral outlook ? There are 88 commo* & 
nist parties in the world. Of these 14 aro ih ^ 
a ruling position in their countries. 35 partiotV 
in 35 countries are moving in the legislature* 
of those countries acting against the govern?,/ 
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Xnents in power. Communist parties are un- 
- lawful organisations in 31) countries. Among 
these communist parties there are 39 parties 
which follow the Russians, 5 parties follow 
China, 30 parties arc split in their support of 
China or Russia and 14 are neutral or inde- 
• pendent. Many countries in which commu¬ 
nism is illegal sent representatives to the sutn- 
■ mit. These were Algeria, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Nicaragua. 
Nigeria, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Portugal, South Africa, Spain, Sudan, Syria, 
Tunisia, Turkey and Venezuela. Albania, 
China, North Korea, North Vietnam and 
Yugoslavia are communist countries which 
did not send any representatives to the Sum¬ 
mit, Cuba sent an observer. 

It is well known that the communist parties 
of various countries which are ruled by 
communists, have not many members. That 
is to say communism is basically a system 
which allows a minority group to rule the 
majority of the people. Thus the commu¬ 
nist parties of various communist ruled 
countries show membership which is 
remarkably small for the populations they 
rule over. 

Country Number of Estimated 

Communist Total 

Party members Population 

China 1.70,00,000 75,00,00,000 

USSR 1,35,00,000 29,00,00,000 

Poland 20,30,008 

Rumania 18,00,000 

Countries where communist parties are 
very active and claim great popularity have 
quite often very few actual members in their 
parties. The communist leaders in these 
- countries take very good care to assure their 
, permanency of tenure as leaders by making 
. few new members as possible. Thus 

(i ' 


India has only 1,25,000 members of her 

Communist Parties 

Indonesia „ 5000 „ „ 

Malaysia 2000 „ „ 

Pakistan „ 1450 (communism is unlaw¬ 

ful in Pakistan ) 

Among countries with a substantial mem¬ 
bership of their communist parties, one may 
mention Italy which has a communist party 
with 1,500,000 members. France has 2,75,000 
members in her communist party. Japan has 
2,50,000. 

The summit meeting was a friendly 
gathering of Communists and it had therefore 
no place in it for mutual recrimination and 
accusations. But propaganda overruled the 
Agenda. The Rusdans had been painting 
China as an anti-communist military clique 
ridden autocracy which aimed at world 
domination by misusing the name of 
communism. The Russian version of Chinese 
expansionism restated some of the old “Yellow 
Peril** alarmism which was commonly served 
to the peoples of the world during the early 
years of this century. Another matter about 
which mu< h propaganda has been carried on 
has been the question of the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. The “limited sovereignty*’ 
theory propounded for members of the 
“Socialist Commonwealth” did not find 
favour with the countries concerned. They 
believed in their full sovereignty within the 
communist family and did not agree with the 
Russian theory of a parent communist body 
which had the right to intervene in the affairs 
of a member state when it considered that 
purity of the established creed of communism 
was being modified in that State. 

A Review of Marxism 

We do not know whether the summit 
meeting was successful in bringing solidarity 
in the communist camp but w6 know that 
world opinion took particular inttmiihibt 
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developments that communism had to 
experience during its 52 years of existence as 
a political system. All political systems 
undergo changes due to environmental 
pressures and communism has not been any 
exception to this rule. The Time magazine 
made a survey of Marxism in use and its 
remarks are worth reproducing as a non- 
Marxist’s review of Marxism. 

“As a myth and a generalized faith 
Marxism has proved lemarkably durable, 
partly because it has been interpreted and 
stretched so broadly that widely different 
political movements can and do invoke it. 
In its specific applications, the faith is 
hopelessly split. Within little more than a 
decade, communism has undergone a great 
schism (Moscow vs. Peking), experienced an 
abortive reformation ( Dubcek’s Czecho¬ 
slovakia) and developed a plethora of 
protestant sects (Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
among others). The once vaunted and feared 
unity of Communism has shattered into a 
bewildering, quarrelsome, logic-and-dogma- 
defying set of parties. 

“Mirroring the larger schisms within 
communism, the individual parties have 
divided, subdivided and often split into 
opposing parties. The Australian and 
Israeli Communists are divided into two 
parties. The Swedes, Indians and Greeks all 
arc split three ways. Labedz has propounded 
a rule that communist politics are complicated 
in inverse proportion to the parties’ impor¬ 
tance in the country, thus the Ceylonese 
Communists, who number only 2300, have 
proliferated into eight discernible factions.” 

In fact all the various schools of 
communism interpret Marxism to suit their 
own desires. One may say that all Marxist 
ways of putting Marxism into practical use 
have* been “revisionist” in essence. China 
®5ay call ^for pure Marxism but one cannot 


say that Maoism is true Marxism. The 
Chinese feel friendly towards Yugoslavia when 
they find it necessary and useful to do so* 
But Yugoslavia is definitely not pure in its 
use of Marxism. The Russian, the Cuban 
and the various other types of communism 
are all different and they cannot all be “pure** 
in their Marxism. As theoretical reviewers 
of communism one would expect all 
Communist States to fight capitalism in any 
shape or form. They should also try cons¬ 
tantly to overthrow all other forms of 
government by violent revolutions. But in 
actual practice communist states exist by 
compromise with capitalism and the various! 
forms of government like democracy* 
monarchy, theocracy and republicanism. 
According to convenience a theocracy may 
require to be abolished, as in Tibet; but 
another theocracy, as in Pakistan, may be 
supported. The most important man in the 
field of Communism to-day is Mao Tse Tung 
and in his approach to Marxism he is as 
creative as Marx himself. He knows where 
others have deviated from Marx; but he 
himself believes in the power of the army 
to control the masses and various offices, 
departments and establishments. The army 
only acts and docs not lay down ideological 
principles. It is therefore difficult to charge, 
Mao with revisionism. His instructions to his 
underlings are not uniformly the same 
everywhere. They differ as necessity 
demands. Marx, however, never wanted a 
dictatorship of the army which Mao has. 
established. 

Glorification of Dirt 

A subject that is chosen for writing 

poems, stories, novels or dramas about is . 
thereby brought into greater prominence v 
than it would have attained in the normal: , 
course of things. Subjects for paintings,: 
sculpture, songs etc. are also made much of . 
by the Public according as they are selected 
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by the artists or composers for expressing 
- their aesthetic emotions. There is, therefore, 
always something that is expressed aesthetically 
through emotionally conceived images by 
writers, composers and artists. If one studies 
the contents of what humanity has produced 
>r in different spheres of aesthetic expression, 

• one finds all kinds of factual or conceptual 
subjects which the Peoples of the world have 
' emotionally received as things worth special 
attention for the feelings they rouse in human 
hearts. These feelings are not necessarily 
praiseworthy, beautiful or spiritually rich. 
Some are heinous, obnoxious and degrading. 
flThe contents of Macbeth or Crime and 
Punishment can be cited as examples. 
Revenge or murderous feelings have been 
depicted in sculpture, and such art commu¬ 
nications are clearly not elevating. There 
are fearful subjects in literature and art as 
found in the Laocoon or in Medea or the 
Grand Guignol plays. Great undying love is 
expressed through the Taj Mahal while 
famous pictures, sculpture, dramas or stories 
have depicted motherliness, deep passion, 
profound piety, intense attachment to duty, 
heroic self-sacrifice or unbearable suffering 
and stuggle. The Sistine Madona, Romeo 
and Juliet, statues of the Buddha in deep 
meditation, the short poem Casabianca, 
Tagores poem about the great Sikh martyr 
Banda Maharaj and Devi Prosad Ray 
Chowdhury’s Martyrs* Memorial are good 
examples of elevating aesthetic communica¬ 
tion. The story Kshndhita Pashan by Tagore 
is a wonderful exposition of the existence of 
forces that are commonly called ghosts. 
There are evils which humanity despises and 
condemns, there are also psychological 
abnormalities which one should understand 
in order to appreciate the true facts of human 
hl}f« and there are realities of conduct and 
^behaviour which are anti-social, immoral, 


destructive of all that is good and beautiful; 
and are mean, treacherous and inhuman. 
Great writers and experts in aesthetic creation 
can handle such subjects and show them in 
their proper perspective and attach to them 
their true human value with precision and 
without incurring any risks of misunder¬ 
standing. Degrading sins will not be presented 
as delectable side dishes to make the feast of 
existence more enjoyable. Filth will not be 
served to the public as things of beauty. 
Those who indulge in such activities are 
guilty of destroying the eternal values. Great 
art, whether literary, dramatic, pictorial or 
of sculpture can never condone sin nor 
glorify the despicable aspects of life. 

A type of art is now developing in the field 
of literature, drama and pictorial representa¬ 
tions in which the lowest and the filthiest 
things of human society are portrayed for the 
enjoyment of readers, theatre and cinema 
goers and buyers of art publications and 
objects of art. These creations are not the 
natural products of true aesthetic urges ; but 
are deliberately thought and planned produc¬ 
tions for buyers who have a depraved outlook 
and low taste. If any one criticises these 
pseudo literary and artistic producers they 
claim their creations are the true products of 
genuine aesthetic emotions. It only remains 
then to have these writers and artists psycho¬ 
analysed to prove that their pornography and 
depiction of the lowest things of life are not 
true expression of inner feelings but are 
attempts at feeding the market which exists 
for such obnoxious goods. Where the aim 
and purpose is to provoke and stimulate 
lasciviousness there can be no true aesthetic 
creativeness. Glorification of the baser things 
of life can be food for diseased minds; but 
those who do this work are also diseased in 
their minds. They are not creative artists 
aud theit work is not creative art. 



THE RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF RELIGION IN INDIA 

SIIRI BRUNDABAN PATEL 


Considered from the point of utility only, 
one of the most agreeable paradoxes of 
politics is that the demand for rights results 
in a demand for government for the effectua¬ 
tion of rights. 1 A government becomes 
the more acceptable or agreeable the more it 
is democratic and constitutional or the more 
ii is a government of laws than of men. 
And a constitutional government is essentially 
one in which there is a system of effective 
icstraints upon the powers of government. 
The process of constitutionalizing a govern¬ 
ment, therefore, resolves itself into the task of 
devising techniques to establish and maintain 
affective restraints on governmental powers 
and functions.' It is possible, and indeed it 
ha> been practicable, to devise a variety of 
techniques to restrain effectively the powers 
of government. Obviously, therefore, there 
has not been a body of identical principles of 
constitutionalism acceptable to all or 
applicable in all circumstances. “It is the 
indwelling spirit and the history of the 
nation,” so to say with Hegel, “by which 
constitutions have been and are made”. :{ In 
the peculiar circumstances of modern India, 
government has been sought to be consiitu- 
tionalised by devising a system of intricately 
worked out political institutions (such as the 
federation and non-sovereign parliament) and 
by prescribing a set of fundamental rights for 
the individuals as well as the groups, 
imposing both positive and negative obliga¬ 
tions on the authority of the State. 

The demand for a set of justiciable 4 
fundamental rights goes as far back as the 
year 1895 when a number of fundamental 
r ights were Written into The Constitution of 
fodia Bill 18§5 6 which, besides including rights 
■° equality, property, freedom of thought and 


expression, also provided ihat “All religions, 
creeds and faiths are allowed in the Empire, 
and the modes of worship may either be 
domestic, private or public.” 15 But this 
formulation of religious liberty had been 
anticipated in the Charter Act of 1833 7 as 
well as the Proclamation of Queen Victoria 
in 18 ~j8a The Queen’s proclamation had 
declared, inter alia, “that none be in anywise 
favoured, none molested or disquited, by 
reason of their religious faith or observances ; 
but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law” and enjoined 
on all authorities to “abstain from all 
interference with the religious belief Or 
worship,” of any of the Queen’s subjects 
on pain of Her highest displeasure. But this 
declaration had not been put into a statute to 
bind the executive authorities in India or the 
sovereign Parliament of Great Britain. 
The Indian National Congress in its annual 
sessions demanded for the protection of the 

rights of Indians in the same manner as are 

* 

the rights of Englishman protected in England. 
But without being admitted to have such 
a claim, which only, according to the 
rulers of India, behoved Englishmen, the 
Indian National Congress at its special 
session held at Bombay on 29th August, 1918 
(presided over by Hasan Imam) specifically 
declared that it accepted Montagu’s propo¬ 
sals subject to Declaration of Rights of the 
people of India/' The rights spelt out in this 
session of the Congress were a set of political 
rights purported to be positive safeguards 
against the arbitrary and tyrannical rule o 1 
British Imperialism and did not, as expected^ 
find favour with the British Government. 

But from now onwards, the demand 
for a set of fundamental rights fired th« 
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imagination of some far-sighted leaders 
who thought it possible to tackle the baffling 
communal and minority problems within 
the farmework of a set of fundamental rights. 
Self-government or Swaraj could be insured 
in India, it dawned on many Indians, 
by infusing hope and confidence in the 
various minority groups, especially the 
restive religious minorities, by guaranteeing 
the basic rights—civil as well as political — 
of all individuals and distinct cultural 
groups. India’s chaotic and enormous 
diversifies could easily Ire drawn into an 
ordered and agreedly arranged unity. The 
Principal Allied and Associated „ Powers 
had already shown the way by concluding 
a series of treaties with Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Greece guaranteeing 
all inhabitants of the States concerned, 
without distinction of language,’ race or 
religion, tqual rights, complete protection 
of life and liberty and free exercise of 
any creed, religion or belief (Articles 
2 and 7). “Nationals who belonged to 
racial, religious or linguistic minorities 
were assured the same treatment and 
security in law^ and in fact as other 

nationals (Article 8), and given the right 
to use their own language in private 
intercourse or publications or at public 
meetings as well as before the courts, 
and to establish school and religious and 
charitable institutions”. 11 “The inclusion 
of a Declaration of Fundamental Rights 
in the Irish Constitution of December, 
1922, made a radical break with the central 
conception of the British Constitution, the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of Parliament, 
and also introduced the power of judicial 
review (Article 65) providing the Constitu¬ 
tional sanction for the enforcement of the 
. right against interference by the Legislature. 
The Article 8 of the Constitution provided 
t the right to freedom of religion by guaran- 
all citizens freedom of conscience 


and the free profession and practice of 
religion, subject to public order and morality 
and furiher enjoined that “no law may be 
made either directly or indirectly to endow 
any religion or prohibit or restrict the free 
exercise thereof or give any preference, or 
impose any disability on account of religious 
belief or religious status, or afFcct prejudicially 
the right of any child to attend a school 
receiving public money without attending 
the religious instruction at the School.” 
Nor did it allow to “make discrimination as 
respects State aid IWw'fen schools under 
the management of different religious 
denominations, or divert from any religious 
denomination or any educational institution 
any of its property except for the purpose 
of roads, railways, lighting, water or drainage 
works of public utility and on pavment 
of compensation.” This constitutional 
safeguard extended to religious minorities of 
Ireland had a decisive influence on the 
Indian leaders who sought to tackle the 
Indian communal problem. 

Following in the foot-steps of the Mino¬ 
rity Treaties and the Irish precedent, Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
their associates who finalised the Common¬ 
wealth of India Bill in a National convention 
in 1925 12 provided for a specific ‘declaration 
of rights’ in Artiele 4 and religious liberty 
was sought to be guaranteed by prescrib¬ 
ing “freedom of conscience and the free 
* 

profession and practice of religion.” Though 
ths Bill, after going through the first 
reading in the House of Commons in 
December, 1925, introduced by George 
Lansbury as a private bill, lapsed and the 
Indian National Congress did not officially 
subscribe to its acceptance, 11 the demand 
for fundamental rights presented in the 
Bill deeply impressed the minorities includ¬ 
ing the Muslim community. 14 t The Indian 
National Congress fyad also realised 
that to allay the ajtpr^h^ajk^ 
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ritics it was expedient to devise a constitu¬ 
tional scheme guaranteeing freedom of 
religion, faith and interests of the minorities 
by curtailing the powers of the future 
governments by appropriate fundamental rights 
against Sta<e action. At its Forty-Third 
Annual Session at Madras in 1927 the Congress 
resolved that the Working Committee be 
empowered to set up a Committee ‘to draft a 
Swaraj Constitution for India on the basis 
of a Declaration of Rights' J> The drafting 
Committee .set up in pursuance of this resolu¬ 
tion consisted of Motilal Nehru, Sayyid Ali 
Trnam, Tcj Bahadur Saptu, Mangal Singh, 
M. S. Aney, M. R. Javakar, N. M. Joshi, 
Subhas Chandra Bose, G R Pradhan and 
Shoaib Quer.dii with Motilal Nehru as 
Chairman The report of the Nehru Commi¬ 
ttee which vs as considered by the All- 
Parties Conference, consisting of all boycottcrs 
of the Simon Commission and published in 
August 1928 stated : “We have provided for 
the protection of the rights of the minorities 
not only in the declaration of rights, which in 
the peculiar circumstances of India we 
consider to be necessary ; but we have dealt 
with the question at length in relation to 
the problem of the representation of the 
minorities in the legislature ..” The Report 
further continued “that our first care should 
be to have our Fundamental Rights guaran¬ 
teed in a manner which will not permit their 

withdrawal under any circumstances. 

Another reason why great importance attaches 
to a Declaration of Rights is the unfortunate 
existence of communal differences in the 
country. Certain safeguards are necessary 
to create and establish a sense of security 
among those who look upon each other with 
distrust and suspicion. We could not better 
secure the full enjoyment of religious and 
communal rights to all communities than 
by including them among the basic principles 
of the constitution.* 110 

• The Ntfh’ru Report did not find favour 


with the Muslim League ; the most voc^jL, 
minority forum in India. At its Calcutta ^ 
session of December 1928, the League failed 
to come to an agreement on its recoinmenda^.; 

t - t 

tions. “An influential section of the Muslims 

* , 

held a separate meeting, called the Alt* 
Parlies Moslem Conference, under the 

Presidency of the Aga Khan. The Muslim 
community was divided deeply. The draft 
resolution was prepared by Jinnah to accom¬ 
modate the various points of view in . 

regard to the forthcoming constitutional T 

proposals. There were three sections among 
the Muslims— one section stood for the adop¬ 
tion of the Nehru Report, another for its 
rejection, and the third wanted a cornpro- ‘ 
nuse. Attempts to reach an agreement at 
Delhi session of the League, held at the , 

end of March 192‘h ended in failure.”- 17 
1 he League, however, after anxious and ‘ r 
careful consideration ‘suggested an accept- ■; 
able scheme for the future constitution of - 
the government of India’ wherein it laid 
down the basic principles for safeguarding 
the 'rights and interests' of the Muslima 
and in the famous Fourteen Points of Jinnah 
demanded inter alia * ‘Full religious liberty, . 
i. e., liberty of belief, worship and obser¬ 
vance, propaganda, association and educa¬ 
tion shall be guaranteed to all communities/™ 

T he same resolution further demanded that 
the ‘constitution should embody adequate 
safeguards for the protect ton of Moslem ’ 
culture and for the protection and promo¬ 
tion of Moslem education, language, 
religion, personal laws and Moslem chari¬ 
table institutions and for their due share in 
the granls-in-aid given by the State and 

by local self-governing bodies, w \ 

\ 

It would not be incorrect to infer that- 
the formulation of the Fundamental Rights ift , 
some form or the other also found favour 
with the Muslim League though it rejected 
the Nehru Report. The Indian National. 

* V 

Congress also very grudgingly adopted the 
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Nehru Report at its Calcutta session under 
Shri Motilal Nehru’s threat of resignation 
of the Congress Presidentship if he could 
not have a majority for the Report.- 1 ' But 
’ the Congress called upon the British 
Government to accept this Report in its 
entirety by the end of 1929, failing which 
it threatened to declare complete indepen¬ 
dence or Purna Swaiaj as the goal. There 
is no doubt that the fundamental rights in 
the Nehru Report very substantially sought 
to proiect the minorities by providing for 
the right to freedom of conscience and to 
the free profession and practice of religion 
in its bid to prevent ‘one community domi¬ 
neering over another.’ But m several other 
respects it disappointed many a progressive 
freedom fighter because of its moderate 
political demand for dominion status and 
narrowly conceived legalistic negative rights. 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, who was spearhead¬ 
ing the disapproval of the Report by the 
progressives, writes in his autobiography : 

‘The All-Parties Conference gave me 
another and greater shock by adding to the 
Fundamental Rights in the proposed 
constitution, at the instance of the Oudh 
taluqadars, a clause guaranteeing their vested 
righls in their taluquas. The whole constitu¬ 
tion was, of course, based on the idea of 
private property, but it did seem to me 
an outrage to make the property rights in the 
huge semi-feudal estates one of the irremo¬ 
vable foundations of the Constitution*.^ 

The all-white Simon Commission that was 
appointed on Nov. 8, 1927 to inqire ‘into the 
working of the system of government, the 
growth of education, and the development of 
representative institutions of British India,* 
and to report ‘as to whether and tc what 
extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
k of' responsible government or to extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of responsible 
^government then existing therein.* The 


Commission toured India in 1928 and 1929. 
Several individuals, organisations and the 
Provincial Governments in their memoranda 
and reports submitted to the Commission 
demanded a declaration of Fundamental 
Rights and safeguards for minorities. 22 The 
Indian Central Committee, appointed by 
the Indian Legislature towards the end of 
1928 also suggested a declaration of 
Fundamental Rights in the future constitution 
of India.-- 1 Ultimately when the Commission 
laid their Report before Parliament in June 
1930, they had not only ignored the Nehru 
Report but also definitely rejected the idea 
of incorporating a corpus of Fundamental 
Rights in any constitution of India beyond 
providing some protection for the rights of 
minorities. To the great disappointment of 
all interested parties the Commission in its 
Report said : 

“Many of those who came before us 
have urged that the Indian Constitution 
should contain a definite guarantee of the 
rights of individuals in respect of the 
exercise of their religion and a declaration 
of equal rights of all citizens. We are 
aware that such provisions have been inserted 
in many constitutions, notably in those of 
European States formed after the War ( of 
1914-18). Experience, however, has not 
shown them to be of any great practical 
value. Abstract declarations are useless 
unless there exists the will and means to 
make them effective.** 24 

The Simon Commission had definitely 
misjudged the moods of the people. The 
march of events not merely portended 
complete independence for India as was 
evidenced from the Independence Rosolution 
of the Congress, adopted on 31st December, 
1929, 25 and pledge taken on Independence 
Day, i. e, the 26th January 1930, 2e but 
there had emerged a definite Und renewed 
demand for a charter of f fundamental* 
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Rights for all Indians. The demand for 
Fundamental Rights was soon to be heard 
tn clearest and articulated terms, from the 
participants of three sessions of Round 
fable Conference that were held in London-* 
backed by all the authority of a compre¬ 
hensive and meaningful Bill of Rights 
sponsored and endorsed by the Congress in 
its Karachi Session in March, 1931. 

At the sessions of the First Indian Round 
'Fable Conference one of the chief proposals 
brought before the Minorities Sub-Committee 
was the inclusion in the future constitution 
ot India a declaration of fundamental rights 
^tfeguarding the cultural and religious life of 
various communities and securing to every 
individual the free exercise of economic, social 
and civil rights without any discrimination 
based on race, caste, creed or sex.-* Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, the leader of the Depressed Classes, 
in his speech on 1st January, 1931, demanded, 
inter alia ; “First of all, we want a funda¬ 
mental right enacted in the constitution which 
will declare ‘untouchability’ to be illegal for 
all public purposes. We must be emancipated, 
so to say, from this social curse before wc can 
at all consent to enter into the constitution ; 
and secondly, this fundamental right must 
atso invalidate and nullify all such disabi¬ 
lities and all such discriminations as may have 
b<en made hitherto... 20 .” Dr. Ambedkar 
further called attention to the paramount 
necessity of including constitutional sanc¬ 
tions for the enforcement of the fundamental 
rights, including a right of redress when they 
a?c violated. Raja Narendra Nath 30 had 
aho drawn the attention of the Conference, 
on 23rd December, 1930, to the question of 
declarations of rights unassailable by the' 
majority community* followed by Mr. K. T. 
Paul, 31 the spokesman for the Indian Christian 
Community, and by Mirza Ismail 32 who 
s poke on behrfif of the Muslims. Lt. Col. 
Sidney, 38 th£ representative of the Anglo- 


Indian Community, also voiced demand for 
fundamental rights, on December 31, 1930 
and said : 

“Most of them have demanded a Declara¬ 
tion of the rights, which to my mind would be 
the ideal solution, and if it were possible to 
incorporate such a Declaration into the 
Statute, I would give it our entire support 
and ask for such a Declaration for the Anglo- 
Indian Community. I have no faith in any 
Instrument of Instruction to Governors, for 
during the past decade these have operated 
against the community. 5 * 

The Minorities 5 proposals to settle the 
communal problem submitted in November, 
1931, under the joint signatures of H. H. The 
Aga Khan (Muslims), Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 

(Depressed classes), Rao Bahadur Pannir 
Selvam (Indian Christians), Sir Henry Gidney 
(Anglo Indians) and Sir Hubert Carr ( Euro¬ 
peans), were also essentially within the 
framework a corpus of fundamental 
rights.' 51 The proposals, among other things, 
suggested : 

“Full religious liberty, that is, full liberty 
of belief, worship, observances, propaganda, 
associations and education, shall be guaran¬ 
teed to all communities subject to the main¬ 
tenance of public order and morality. 

“No person shall merely by change of 
faith lose any civic right or privilege, or 
be subject to any penalty.* 5 

In addition to this, it was also proposed 
that all communities shall have the “right to 
establish, manage and control, at their own 
expense, charitable, religious and social 
institutions, schools and other educational 
establishments with the right to exercise 
their religion therein.’ 53 '’* 

The British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald (who had also spoken appro-* 
vingly of the Commonwealth of India Bill) 38 * 
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in course of an important speech at the 
Conference on the 19th Januaiy 1931, said 
that the British Governnn-nt realized the 
need for ‘such guarantees as are required 
by minorities, to protect their political 
liberties and rights' and showed better appre¬ 
ciation than the Simon Commission of the 
sentiment of Indians supporting the incor- 
porationofa corpus of Fundamental Rights 
in the Indian Constitution. 

The Indian National Congress which had 
been definitely committed to a Bill of 
Rights in any acceptable constitutional 
scheme for India, magnificently responded to 
the call for fundamental rights by adopting the 
famous Karachi Resolution on Fundamental 
Rights and Economic Programme 17 when it 
convened at Karachi for its annual session 
in March 1931 under the presidentship 
of Sardar Vallabhai Patel. In order to 
end the exploitation of the masses, 
political freedom must include real economic 
freedom of the starving millions, ^ the 
resolution solemnly affirmed and the Congress 
reiterated its resolve to regard a constitutional 
guarantee of fundamental rights an absolute 
precondition in any future constitutional 
set-up in India. The All India Congress 
Committee which met in Bombay from 
August 6th to 8ih, 1931, acting authorisedly 
on behalf of the Congress, in resolution No. 7 
on ‘Fundamental Rights and Duties and 
Economic programme* reiterated the Karachi 
Resolution substantially in more intelligible 
and coherent terms n and along with other 
positive as well as negative political, social 
and economic rights, provided for enjoyment 
of every citizen ‘freedom of conscience and 
the right freely to profess and practise his 
religion, subject so public order and 
morality.* And to instil confidence in the 
minorities that they would not be swallowed 
up in the sea of the majority, it further 
provided that the ‘culture, language and 


script of the minorities and of the different 
linguistic areas shall be protected.** Declaring 
universal adult franchise as the basis of 
democracy it envisaged all citizens as equal 
before the law, irrespective of religion, 
caste, creed or sex and proclaimed that 
the ‘State shall observe neutrality in regard 
to all religions.’ 

When the Second session of the Indian 
Round Table Conference assembled at Lon¬ 
don in September, 1930, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who now represented the Congress, circulated 
a memorandum among the participants 
which demanded, inter alia, “that the new 
constitution should include a guarantee to 
the communities concerned of the protection 
of their cultures, languages, scripts, education, 
profession and practice of religion and 
religious endowments* and protect personal 
law's, and that the protection of political 
and other rights of minority communities 
should be the concern of the federal Govern¬ 
ment” 4 " envisaged for India. At the Third 
session of the Round Table Conference (held 
between 17th Nov. 1932 and 24 Dee. 1932) 
the issue of fundamental rights was again 
discussed on the 17th and 19th December, 
1932 and although the British Government 
was sympathetic to the cause in its Indian 
context, it dared not accept the demand 
because of practical difficulties. And after 
the conference was over, tht Secretary of 
State for India presented a Report to the 
British Parliament which observed the 
following on the subject of fundamental 
rights : 

“In the agenda the question of fundamen¬ 
tal rights was purposely linked up with the 
question of the powers of the Legislature, 
because it was felt that it had . been 
insufficiently realised that the effect of 
inserting provisions of this kind in the 
constitution must inevitably be ( if they are 
tb be more than expressions* of a polftj0l 
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ideal, which have never yet found a place in 
the English Constitutional document ) to 
place statutory limitations on the powers of 
the new legislatures which may well he found 
to be of the highest practical inconvenience. 
The Government have not in any way 
failed to realise and take account of the 
great importance which has attached in so 
many quarters to the idea of making a 
Chapter on fundamental rights a feature in 
the new Indian Constitution as a solvent of 
difficulties and a source of confidence ; nor do 
they undervalue the painstaking rare which 
lias been devoted to framing the text of the 
large number of propositions which have been 
suggested and discussed. The practical 
difficulties which might result from including 
many, indeed most, of them as conditions 
which might be complied with as a universal 
rule by executive or by legislative authority 
were fully explained in the course of 
discussion, and there was substantial support 
for the view that, as a means of securing 
fair treatment for majority and minorities 
alike, the course of wisdom will be to rely, 
in so far as reliance cannot be placed upon 
mutual goodwill and mutual trust, on the 
‘special responsibilities’ with which it was 
agreed the Governnor-Gencral and the 
Governors are to be endowed in their 
respective spheres to protect the rights of 
minorities And when the First White Paper 
outlining the Government policy on the 
proposals for Indian Cor stitutional Reforms 
was issued in December 1931 it had clearly 
stated the typical British approach to the 
issue of Fundamental Rights in the following 
words : 

“The question of including in the Cons¬ 
titution Act a series of declarations commonly 
described as a statement of ‘Fundamental 
Rights* which # would be designed to secure 
either to the Community in general or to 
specified stations of it, rights of immunities 


to which importance is attached, has been 
much discussed during the proceedings of the 
Round Table Conference. His Majesty's 
Government see serious objections to giving 
statutory expression to any large range decla¬ 
rations of this character, but they are satisfied 
that certain provisions of this kind such, for 
instance, as respect due to personal liberty 
and rights of property and the eligibility of 
all for public ofiiee, regardless of differences of 
caste, religion, etc., can appropriately, and 
should find a place in the Constitution Act. 

“His Majesty’s Government think it 
probable that occasion may be found in 
connection with the inauguration of the new 
Constitution for the pronouncement by the 
Sovereign in this connection, which prove 
unsuitable for statutory enactment. 

The Second White Paper n that was issued 
in March 1933 embodying definite proposals of 
the Government on Constitutional reforms in 
India did not go any further on the issue of 
fundamental rights and, as if to add insult to 
injury, it sought to solve the problem of 
communities by a Communal Award for 
representation of the minorities. 

The White Paper came in for severe criti¬ 
cism by all concerned with the demand of 
Constitutional rights ; an<l the Indian National 
Congress, in a resolution of June 17-18, 1934, 
not only rejected the proposals contained in 
the White Paper, including the Communal 
Award, it also demanded that the only [accep¬ 
table and satisfactory alternative to the White 
Paper is a constitution drawn up by a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly elected on the basis of adult 
sufTrage or as near it as possible, with the 
power, if necessary, to the important minori¬ 
ties to have their representatives .elected exclu¬ 
sively by the electors belonging to such mino¬ 
rities. The Joint Select Committee of Lords 
and Commons ‘with power to call into consul¬ 
tation representatives of the Indian States 
and British India*' that was appointed ‘to 
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consider the future government of India and, 
in particular, to examine and report upon 
the proposals in the said command Paper’ 
was again presented with a number of memo¬ 
randa demanding the inclusion of a set of 
fundamental rights. Several witnesses vs ho, 
deposed before the Joint Committee, also 
insisted upon the necessity of declaring a set 
of fundamental rights in the future constitution 
of India. Notwithstanding the discussions, 
demands, pleadings and memoranda, the Joint 
Select Committee, to the great chagrin of all 
concerned, expressing its complete agreement 
with the views of the Simon Commission, in 
its report observed that “there are also 
strong practical arguments against the pro¬ 
posal which may be put in the form of a 
dilemma : for either the declaration of rights 
is of so abstract a nature that it has no legal 
effect of any kind, or its legal effect will be to 
impose an embarrassing restriction on the 
powers of the Legislature and to create a 
grave risk that a large number of laws may 
be declared invalid by the Courts as being 
inconsistent with one or other of the rights 
so declared There is thus further objection 
that the States have made it abundantly clear 
that no declaration of fundamental rights is 
to apply in State territories ; and it would be 
altogether anomalous if such a declaration 
had legal force in a part only of the area of the 
Federation. 5 ’ 4 '* The Committee, however, 
toeing the lines indicated in the first White 
Paper, had conceded the need for some 
appropriate legal principles to be written 
into proposed constitution. The Government 
of India Act of 1955, which was ultimately 
' passed without a Bill of Rights, however, 
incorporated two sections—298 and 299— 
whereby persons were protected from disability 
to hold any office under the Crown in India by 
reason of race, religion, place of birth or 
colour and wene granted protection in the 
enjoyment of property. 4 '’* But this was a very 
jpOpr substitute for a comprehensive Bill of 


Rights and, therefore, the Indian National 
Congress, which had placed such importance 
on the Karachi Resolution on ‘Fundamental 
Rights' that it had ordered a condensed resolu¬ 
tion to be printed on the Membership Forms 
of the Congress, 47 in its 49th session held at 
Lucknow on April 12-14, 193G, totally rejec¬ 
ted the new constitution and declared ‘that 
no constitution imposed by outside authority 
and no constitution which cut tails the sove¬ 
reignty of the people of India and does not 
recognise their right to shap** and control 
fully their political and economic future can 
be accepted. In the opinion of the Congress 
such a Constitution, must be based on the 
independence of India as a nation and it can 
only be framed by a Constituent Assembly 
elected on adult franchise or a franchise 
which approximates to it as nearly as 
possible.. 4 ^ 

That the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
should have thought it prudent to discount 
the weight of public opinion behind the 
demand for fundamental rights in India and 
the British Parliament should have passed the 
Act of 1935 without incorporating a Bill of 
Rights, even at the cost of courting universal 
odium and disapproval, is to be understood 
in the context of the British statesmen’s lack of 
will to learn the lessons of the American War 
of Independence and the Irish Home Rule 
movement culminating in final separation. 
In addition to this, the British statesmen and 
public men, steeped in the constitutional 
teachings of Dicey and his School, 40 had 
developed a pathological aversion for declara¬ 
tion of rights on the American model and 
always felt that 9uch declarations were ineffica¬ 
cious. Even Prof. Harold J. Laski, with his 
progressive liberal views, passionate devotion 
to the cause of liberty and profound sympathy 
for struggling subject people like the Indians, 
writes in his book ‘Liberty ip the Modem 
State': “Tfye fact is that , any 
depends for its efficacy on the dctett nfo&ikah 
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of the people that it shall be maintained. It 
is just as strong and no more, as the popular 
will to freedom”. 1,0 That such formal guaran¬ 
tees are, in certain circumstances and amongst 
some neoph*, necessary to bolster up the 
fundamental liberties within a framework 
of democratic institutions was however 
lealized by the British Government when 
in the Cabinet Mission Plan of IGth May, 
1946,in deference to the wishe- of Indians, 
envisaged the incorporation of Fundamental 
Rights of citizens in the future constitution 
of India and stated : “The Advisory Committee 
on the rights of ciu/em, minorities, and 
tribal and excluded a/cas should contain full 


representation of the interests affected and 
their function will be to report to the Union 
Constituent Assembly upon the list of Funda¬ 
mental Rights, the clauses for the protection 
of minorities, and a scheme for the administra¬ 
tion of the tribal and excluded areas; and 
to advise whether these rights should be 
incorporated in the Provincial Group or 
Union Constitution.” It now seemed that the 
battle with the British was won for a Bill of 
Rights, a Constituent Assembly and eventual 
independence. The scene for the battle of Bill 
of Rights now shifted irretrievably to the con¬ 
ference halls in India and the Constituent 
Assembly that sac on the ( hh December, 1046. 
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King George V of England visited 
Calcutta in December, 1911. Theie was a 
tremendous rush of visitors to the city, as 
the All India Congress was also holding a 
session here. The Thcistic Conference was 
also convened at that time and Rabindranath 
spoke at one of its meetings. 

The venue was the original City College 
building, which later became City School. 

It was a rickety, old house, with a very 
narrow stairway, and those of us who 
attended the meeting, remember what a big 
crowd gathered there to greet Rabindranath. 
We feared that the ancient building would 
collapse any minute, burying all of us alive, 
in the process. Sarojini Naidu had also 
arrived that evening and people pushed each 
other to get a glimpse of her. That was 
so many years ago—she looked quite 
different then. 

The President of the conference was 
Shri Ullal Raghunathaiya, an elderly 
Brahrno leader from Kerala. That was the 
only time I saw him—a gentle and amiable 
man, with such affectionate eyes, as if the 
whole world was his friend. 

The crowd increased, the humming voices 
sounded more like a roaring sea. The poet 
arrived with his family, but his admirers 
detained him on his way upstairs. Protima 
Devi and some others managed to reach 
the upstairs hall, at last. 

The meeting began, as the audience was 
getting restive. After an opening song, the 
President stood up to say his prayers. A 
loud and continuous clapping of hands, even 
while the prayer was on, told us that 
Rabindranath had finally reached the hall. 

• The Bengali audience have to learn when 
pot to clap, and fifty years ago they were no 
. different. 

. The Poet came in and sat down beside 
, s the President—the meeting continued. After 
few speakers from the various provinces, 

Was Rabindranath’s turn to read out an 

$$i**Y* 


His voice was clearly heard within the 
room, but the crowd outside clamoured to 
hear him. After Rabindranath, Sri 
Binayendranath Sen spoke for a while, and 
then we rose to leave, after the closing song. 
Rabindranath left the room immediately after 
the song—he was always uncomfortable 
before a large and noisy gathering. 

Protima Devi told us that the Poet’s 
English journey might begin in March and 
he would probably go alone. We went 
downstairs with the dwindling crowd and 
saw the poet sitting in a room with Santosh 
Babu and some others from Santiniketan. 
As he wished to wait till the crowd had 
melted, some of us walked back home, 
finding no carriage. 

One afternoon, a few days later, 
Rabindranath came walking all the way to 
our house. Srimati Krishnabhamini Das 
had also come to visit us, and she was 
terribly pleased meeting him. She spoke to 
him for quite sometime about the Bharat 
Stree Mahamandal. We heard from the 
poet that he was leaving in March J912, and 
his passage was booked already. He was 
planning to walk back home, but Charu 
Babu hurriedly called a hackney-carriage for 
him. It was tiny and low-roofed—the poet 
laughed and said, *‘I shall fold myself in two 
and manage to reach home." The next day 
he returned to Santiniketan. 

In January 1912, we were invited to a 
party at Jorasanko, for Meera Devi’s birth¬ 
day. There we met her and her little son. 
Several ladies were there, most of them 
of the Tagore clan. We saw the poet’s 
eldest sister, Saudamini Devi, who^r-so 
aptly named—was truly like a flash of 
lightning. 

Eight months after his fiftieth birthday 
on January 28» 1912. the poet was given a 
tremendous ovation in a public meeting held 
in the Town Hall. 

On the same day was the Maghotsave 
garden-party. The whole day waa sgenf 
rushing from ope place/to The. other. 
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we reached the Town Hall, we were nervous 
about the seating arrangements. However, 
we found several good seats still lying vacant. 
Satyendranath Datta, the poet, had suggested 
that some girls should carry the flower- 
offerings to Rabindranath. When we reached 
the Hall, we found flowers in abundance, 
and we sat ready, with armloads of flowers. 
The plan was that the Sahitya Parishad was 
to garland him first, with a special one 
decorated with pure gold lace. After that, 
several girls would carry flowers to the poet, 
and finally the men would come. 

Rabindranath had not yet arrived. The 
excited crowd started clapping everytime 
some celebrity reached the hall. The conti¬ 
nuous clapping of hands ushered in Swarna- 
kumari Devi, Sarala Devi, Sri Satyendranath 
Tagore, Sri Gopal Krishna Gokhale and 
some others. There was a lot of jostling to 
get a glimpse of Sri Gokhale, as few 
Calcuttans had seen him before. 

When the clapping reached a feversish 
pitch, we realised that the poet had arrived. 
The crowd engulfed him and we could not 
see him till he reached the raised platform. 
The meeting began with orchestral music, 
but the noisy crowd drowned the sound of 
music. Sri Sarada Charan Mitra was the 
President, and the people quietened down 
when he began to speak. Naming many 
poets of foreign lands, he stated that poets 
are seldom honoured in their native 
countries. India, therefore, was honouring 
herself, by honouring Rabindranath. After 
him the welcoming invocation in Sanskrit 
was recited by Pandit Thakurprasad Acharya. 
The felicitations, on behalf of the Sahitya 
Parishad, were read out by Sri Ramendra 
Sun Jar Trivedi Actually it was written 
entirely by him. I still remember his face, 
bright with joy, and his deep, rumbling 
voice blessing the poet with, “May 
Shankara lead you to victory, O Poet !”— 
still rings in my ears. Then a chorus, led 
by the classical singer Sri Surcndramth 
Bandyopadhyay, sang a song composed by 
Jatindramohan Bagchi, the poet. Its first 
line was, “Banibara tanaya, aji swagara 
sabhamajhey." Maharaja Jagadindranath 
Ray also read out an address of welcome. 
All the speakers wished a hundred years of 
life for the poet, though we all know that 
Human wishes, need to bow down finally to 
divine will, 

• .*■ ‘ '* 

Thtfrc , numerous gifts, beautifully 


made in gold or silver, for Rabindranath. 
One was an exquisite gold lotus, which ’ 
Ramendrasundar presented to the poet, 
after offering the golden garland. As the 
audience were- eager to have a look, 
Ramendrasundar picked up a delicate, ivory 
tablet, on which the welcome-address was 
engraved, and raising it high showed it to all. 

Sri Gurudas Bandyopadhyay was still active 
then, and he presented a poem to Rabindra¬ 
nath, which he had composed much earlier, ‘ 
on first seeing the poet’s play “Valmiki 
Pratibha”. He read it out himself and it ' 
began like this—“Utho Banga bhumi matah, 
ghumay theko na ar !** 

Now Rabindranath rose to speak. He 
mentioned himself as something merely 
incidental, and gratefully offered to his 
motherland and to the Goddess Saraswati, 
all the affection and honour that was 
showered on him that evening. 

The girls were now told to go forward 
with the flowers. A path was cleared for us 
after some initial jostling, and wc went up to 
the poet, accompanied by some older ladies. 
Smiling, Rabindranath stood up to accept 
our fiower-ofFerings. Then came all the 
litterateurs. That was my only view of the , 
famous writer Prabhat Kumar Mukho- 
padhyay. Not being able to push through 
the crowd, he lookeJ acutely miserable. 
Finally, Charu Chandra Bandyopadhyay and ; 
and a few others, rescued him and led him 
forward. Vie placed a bouquet of flowers in 
the poet’s hands. The meeting ended with 
a song and an orchestral composition. 
Rabindranath was ushered out amid full- - 
throated cheering and he got into a flower- ' 
bedecked car A small exhibition of the 
poet’s photographs was formally opened* 
which we stopped to see. 

The crowd that had swept over us like * ■ 
a wave, had now receded and we were free • 
to ride in the trams to return home. '* 5 

The next day we saw the poet again. He 
came to our upstairs flat and discussed' 
the previous day's events. He wished to 
know if we had felt uncomfortable in the , 4 
crowd. The poet felt that the conference- r j 
President had hurried up the proceedings 
bit too much. “I had wanted to talk a little V’ ! 
longer, with all the people. But, what 
President I I was not allowed to wait prie - '/ ' 
extra minute, and was pushed out, as if by a ; 
Steam engine,*' 1: 
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He said he was going to visit Norway, 
while in Europe. A friend had invited him 
.over to see “the land of the midnight sun.'' 
He asked my father to take its all to see 
:• England, and later invited him to dine with 
him the next day. “You may also come and 
serve !” lie told us. For some reason we 
could not visit him the next evening. 

Rabindranath was to conduct the evening 
prayers, on the 11th of Magh, at their 
Jorasanko residence We reached there quite 
early, but found many were already there 
waiting. The huge quadrangle and the balco¬ 
nies surrounding it, were humming with 
people. We saw many known faces, among 
whom I was surprised to see a few Christian 
lady-teachers from our school. In my 
ignorance, I could not then realise that 
Rabindranath was not the private property 
of any particular community. 

The prayer hall was beautifully decorated. 
The canopy tied above our heads was later 
removed. The singers and those who would 
conduct the prayers, were to sit facing the 
ladies’ enclosure. Musical instruments, large 
and formidable-looking, appeared now—and 
after them the singers came. The prayer 
gong rang out in a deep, melodious tone. 
Rabindranath walked through the crowd and 
sat down with the other officiating priest, 
Sri Chintamoni Chattopadhyay. The poet 
was to say the invocation and give the main 
sermon while Sri Chattopadhyay was to do 
the readings. Rabindranath ended his 
sermon, singing a few lines from a song. 
Although some celebrated musicians sang 
that evening, we did not much care for their 
singing. The poet would often look back 
to correct a few notes in a song, or stress 
the proper beat—finally, as a last resort, he 
Joined in the singing himself. That evening 
we heard, for the first time, “Jeevan jakhan 
shukayay jai, karunadharay esho!” The 

J 'lorious hymn, “Jana gana mana adhinayaka- 
aya hey, Bharata bhagya bidhata” had 
been composed a few days earlier, and was 
also sung there. 

Aftet the service, we stood around 
chatting, as it was difficult pushing through 
the crowd. Finally we went upstairs and 
Were offered refreshments. 

\ Maharshi Debendranath had begun this 
; .t>ractice of feeding friends and relatives on 
Ylith Magh evenings. We spotted Satyendra- 
Xnath Tagore attending to the gentlemen-guests 
,'ilt the next room. Seeing our groups of 


girls he quickly came towards us. “Who 
are these young ladies ?” He asked Prasanta 
Chandra and being introduced, he smiled and 
spoke a few words. 

On the 12th evening Rabindranath spoke 
at the Brahmo Samaj mandir. The gather¬ 
ing crowd quite unnerved the organisers, 
and ushering the poet in and out of the 
hall became quite a problem. Somehow 
he managed to squeeze himself out, after the 
talk, and went to visit the Mahalanobis home. 
When the crowd started filtering in even 
there, he went home with his daughter and 
daughter-in-law. 

We met him again on the 6th of February, 
tie was alone, and while father was busy in 
his office downstairs, he sat and talked with 
us. Some of our neighbours came to meet 
him and a discussion on Maharshi Dcbendra- 
nath ensued. My sister was sitting for the 
Intermediate Examination that year and our 
neighbour remarked that her face showed 
the strain. “Oh, yes !*' said Rabindranath. 
“But you know, I had escaped from the 
clutches of these things called Examinations. 
If there is a Rebirth for me, they 
might extort it out of me yet, and with 
interest 1” 

We discussed his trip to England once 
again. Possibly his first stop will be France, 
he said. We asked him how long he would 
stay abroad. He said, “I don't know, may 
be about a year. I may return earlier if I 
don’t feel happy there. Last time I came 
back before the term was over. Now I am 
so much older and may wish to sit still and 
observe everything for a while.” 

I used to copy out from the manuscript 
of Jiban-smriti and send it to press, so that 
the original remained untouched. When he 
asked me whether the Chaitra instalment 
had been copied out, I answered, "Yes.” 
He asked me again, “What happens there ? 
Have I reached England ?” Then laughing, 
he said, “Even this Chaitra will see me in 
England. You shall receive letters from 
there—if I write, of course.” We asked him 
to add more chapters to his Jiban-smtiti. 
He said, “Chapters have been added orally, 
before my school boys and their teachers. 
Some of it was in Santosh's notebook. I 
may write down some more, if l find suitable 
material there.” ( , 

Now a small girl asked him Ko slug. ' I ip 
never refused these requests, although Ip 
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turned towards the girl and said, “l can 
hardly sing any more, dear.** He sang for us, 
“Megher parev megh jomechey, andhar 
korey ashey.” After the song he got up to 
leave, saying, “I shall visit Jagadish on my 
way back.” It was getting dark, I carried 
a lantern to guide him down the stairs. At 
the door he raised his arms and said, “Let 
me take the lantern now. 1 ’ I did not let him 
carry it however. My elder brother carried 
the lantern for him when I touched the 
poet’s feet to bid good-bye. 

A group of his admirers staged 
“Baikunther Khata” at Gaganendranath 
Tagore’s home, to bid the poet farewell 
bet ore his tour abroad. Many praised the 
performance, although we did not get a 
chance to see it. Some ladies started rehear¬ 
sals for a performance of “Valmiki Pratibha.” 
The poet left for a brief stay at Shelaidah, 
returning in early March. 

The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj was trying 
to organise a prayer meeting conducted by 
the poet. We heard this from Rabindranath, 
when he visited us one day. He also related 
some amusing stories about an American 
gentleman named Myron Phelps. The poet 
said, “The gentleman did not speak at all 
— but he steadily jotted down, in a small 
note-book, whatever I said. When I came 
to the end of my resources, I sat back help¬ 
less and silent, wondering if he would speak 
at last. Finally, not uttering a single word, 
he fell asleep. I was relieved, of course. 
There is nothing more painful than an one¬ 
sided conversation.” This pain he had to 
bear throughout his life, as most people 
who went to him, wished to hear his voice 
.and not their own. 

One day, Charuchandra Bandyopadhyay 
returned from a visit with the poet and 
informed us that the poet had remarked, 
“I shall stay back there, as my grandfather 
did.” Hearing an uproar of protest from 
his companions, he had consoled them by 
saying, '‘No, no ! I shall return—I have still 
so much to do over here.” 

He had remained amongst us for another 
thirty years, almost. The memory of those 
fortunate years would keep this country 
going, through the ages. I see no hope of 
anyone coming to stand in his place. 

Most probably, the prayer-meeting at the 
Samaj, could^ not be arranged. A discussion 

father presided 

main speaker. 


The Chhatra Samaj had organised the meeting. 
No announcements were made outside, ae 
an unmanageable crowd would have disturb- 1 
ed the discussions. But the hall was full 
when we arrived. Of course, there was nO 
gate-crashers or window-climbers this 
time. The opening song was sung by a 
young girl from the neighbourhood. She 
must have been scared of singing before 
Rabindranath—we could hear the notes from 
the organ, but not her voice. Rabindranath 
read out an essay in the beginning, after, 
which, the discussion was thrown open to 
all. The elders of the Samaj, such as, Shfi / 
Hiralal Haidar, Shri Sitanath Tattwabhushan, 
Shri Prankrishna Acharya spoke at fisrt, 
after whom some of the young members of 
the association attempted to say a few words. 
They soon realised that such unrehearsed 
attempts should not have been made at all. 
We noticed that, on several occasions, the 
poet could not restrain a fleeting smile. My 
father declared the discussion closed, after 
nine-o’clock. Rabindranath rose to answer & 
few questions. His voice sounded low, and 
many at the back could not hear him at alb 
After half an hour, he left the hall. 

On March 16, he was to read out one of 
his essays at the Overtoun Hall. The title 
was, “The course of Indian history/' Some 
of us trouped in to hear him and Charu 
Chandra guided us in and found us conve¬ 
nient scats in the front. There were no sepa* 
rate seats for ladies. Many came late, as 
the Calcutta Univeisity convocation was' 
being held that day. After sometime, the 
President, Sri Asutosh Chaudhuri arrived 
with his wife Pratibha Devi. Amidst furioua 
clapping of hands, we gazed at Pratibha Devf - 
for the first time. The meeting began a 
little later when the poet reached the hall., 
We were somewhat surprised to hear the 
president speak in English. Later, we were 
told that he was unused to giving speeches In 
Bengali. Rabindranath remained seated 
while reading the paper—he was not feeling 
too well. There was some confusion when 
Sri Gurudas Bandyopadhyay entered the 
hall. The Poet stopped reading for several 
minutes and continued after Sri Gurudas v 
had settled down. . ■. 

We had expected a discussion after the • 
reading. But the President stated that nq 
questions could be raised after such a lecture.., * 
There were some among the audience who ! 
seemed to have come ready for a fight. We r 
were amused to see their disappointed faces. . 


v*a$hcld instead, where my 
and: R^bitjdrehAth Was . the 
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Among them was Panrhkori Bandyopadhyay, 
the editor of -Nayak.” The President gave 
an inspiring and laudatory lecture on 
Rabindranath. He confessed, however, that 
too much praise fiom him would not be 
proper, as he had married the poet’s niece. 
He meritioued a meeting, held thirty years 
before, where Rabindranath had given a talk 
on music and had left for England, the very 
next day. Sn Asutosh Ghaudhuri had then 
travelled together with him. The 
President requested the audience i<» bid the 
poet farewell, and wish him a safe journey. 
Again a ticinei.dous clapping of hands. Sir 
Gurudas now stood up To propose a vote of 
thanks and made a brief but witty speech. 
Finally, Sn Ghumlal Ba*u spoke. 

When we came out uf the hall, Rabindra¬ 
nath handed his paper to my father He 
said, “I have made many corrections, please 
ask Charu to go through it once 

The ntxt day, he conducted a prayer- 
meeting at the Uhawanipur Sammclan Samaj. 
The Samaj was then housed in a smaller 
building, near the present temple. We had 
taken the early morning tram to Bhawanipur 
and most of the passengers were familiar 
faces. Rabindranath came m soon after we 
were seated inside the hall. He looked so 
ill—we thought this was due. to over-work. '1 he 
next day he was to start on his journey. 

It was a cloudy morning, a gusty rain 
soon foliowed-- -we felt depressed Rabindra¬ 
nath left immediately after the prayers and 
we returned home. Early next morning my 
brother and my father left for the steamer- 
ghat. We sat at home, trying to visualise 
the poet in a ship. Father and brother 
returned home and I asked them whether a 
crowd had gone to the ghat to see him off. 
They informed us that Rabindranath had not 
gone after all. The previous night he had 
returned, very late, from a dinner party in 
Ballygungc. He could not sleep at all, and by 
morning he (eh so unwell that travelling was 
quite impossible He may, however, rest 
for a couple of days and then board the ship 
at Madras. The whole day was spent in 
anxiety, listening to worrying news. We met 
Santosh Babu’s wife, Sailabala, who told us 
that the doctors have forbidden the poet to 
talk or to stir out of his room for a week. 
,The entire nation felt upset, hearing of the 
sudden illness of the beloved poet. 

The next day he felt better, and unmindful 

£0f jnedical orders, began going through his 

*•* 


books and papers. When dissuaded from that, 
he complained, “When I open my mouth, 
you do not let me speak. When I do my 
work silently, you do not allow me to think. 
Tell me what 1 should do.” 

Wc were told various tales about his illness, 
some true, some mere rumours. The doctors 
were not unanimous about the seriousuess of 
the ailment. A homeopath had warned him 
of an oncoming stroke and advised complete 
lest for a month. An allopath said, “It is 
nothing at all. Give him some biamly and 
let him sail away.” 

Whatever the illness was, his journey was 
definitely postponed. We had news of him, 
but none weie allowed to visit him. He was 
better one day and worse the next. Finally, 
aftei several days, he asked Charuchandra to 
bring him the proofs of his “Course of Indian 
history.” That relieved us, as we were now 
sure that he felt much better. He could not stay 
too long away from work. Actually work was 
a medicine for him—in sickness or in sorrow. 

Father went to see him one day. Return¬ 
ing, he told us that Rabindranath was working 
furiously again and was not taking any rest. 
He was even directing the rehearsals of 
“Valmiki Piatibha” at Si i Asutosh Chaudhuri’s 
lcsiderice. But he was soon leaving for 
Shclaidah, where he would have some 
enforced rest. He did go to Shclaidah 
after a couple of days. 

Stories about the poet's English journey 
grew unabated. We were given dates of his 
departure, from sources usually reliable. 
Father received a letter from him, where in he 
complained that his head still felt unsteady, 
“like trembling drops of water on lotus leaves.” 

From SheJaidah he returned to Santi- 
niketan. He slopped at Calcutta for a day, 
but wc could not visit him. He wrote to 
father and asked ns to come once more to 
the Ashram. 

We made an unsuccessful attempt at 
visiting Santiniketan during the Bengali 
new year festival. Shailabala wrote to us 
that “Raja O Rani” would be staged in Santi¬ 
niketan, ten days after the new year. Wc 
even got a letter from the poet himself, 
announcing the event. This time we almost 
pushed away all obstacles to start for the 
Ashram. Not too many joined our party. 

We met a few more pilgrims in tie train. 
A dust storm greeted us at '3olpur» but as 
there was no ram we walked all the way. ^ 

’■■■. [ To be egatlQUfd ] 



Indian Periodicals 


WELFARE OF DOCK LABOUR IN INDIA 

The Government of India, Ministry of 
Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation 
Report for 1968-69 give us the following 
information. 

Medical Facilities—The Medical Dispen¬ 
sary of the Bombay Dock Labour Board 
provided outdoor as well as indoor medical 
facilities to the registered stevedore workers 
and their families. Free treatment was also 
given in hospitals where beds have been 
reserved by the Board. The Calcutta Dock 
Labour Board’s hospital provided both out¬ 
door and indoor medical facilities to regis¬ 
tered and listed workers and staff. An out¬ 
door dispensary was opened by the Board 
at its housing colony on March 13, 1968- 
The Madras Dock Labour Board extended 
free medical outdoor treatment to the 
families of its workers with effect from April 
l, 1968. The Cochin Dock Labour Board 
started a dispensary for its workers in the 
Board’s building from August 16 , 1968. The 
Vizagapatam Board started a dispensary from 
December 1967 in a rented building to 
provide free medical treatment to the dock 
workers, staff members and their families. 
The Mormugao Dock Labour Board started 
dispensing medicines from its own Dispen¬ 
sary from January 15, 1968. Medical 
examination was provided free of cost to 
the workers and the staff of the Board. In 
Madras, the new Administrative Body set up 
under the Unregistered Dock Workers 
(Regulation # of Employment ) Scheme 
has started • a, dispensary to provide 
outdoor medical facilities to the listed 
dock workers*' 1 . ' • 


Recreational Facilities—The Calcutta 
Dock Labour Board raised during 1967-68, 
the yearly grant from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,000 
as donation to the dock worker’ cultural 
club. Film shows of educational and recrea¬ 
tional interest were also arranged. The 
Bombay Dock Labour Board introduced 
several recreational facilities which included 
indoor and outdoor games, reading rooms 
and libraries. In Visakhapatnam, periodical 
games and sports were conducted and prizes 
were awarded to winning contestants* 
Grants were made for participation in games' 
and sports conducted by local organisations. 
The Madras Dock Labour Board increased 
the annual grant from Rs. L000 to 
Rs. 1,500 for the running of the staff 
recreational club. 

Housing.—For Housing Schemes for 
dock workers, the Dock Labour Boards 
are entitled to get Central assistance—35 
per cent as loan and 20 per cent as subsidy 
towards the cost of construction subject to 
a fixed ceiling cut. These are the same rates 
as are available under the Subsidised Housing 
Scheme for industrial workers. 

The Bombay Dock Labour Board will 
complete the construction of 352 tenements 
under the Housing Scheme for dock workers 
by March 1969. The Madras Dock Labour' 
Board had under construction a batch of 60 
houses during 1967-68 ; with this, the Board 
would be completing construction of 300 
houses under the Scheme. The Calcutta 
Dock Labour Board completed construction 
of 228 houses during 1967-68- The Visa-; 
gapatnam Dock Labour Board started 
duririir 1967-68. the construction of. rhut. 
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first batch of 32 houses which will be 
completed during 1968-69* 

Canteens.—-The Madras Dock Labour 
Board started a departmental canteen in its 
pew building from April 2, 1968. The 
Mormugao Board started a canteen on con¬ 
tract from June 3, 1968* In Visakhapatnam, 
while the running of the dock area canteen 
was entrusted to a contractor, the staff 
canteen continued to be run on a cooperative 
basis. The Calcutta Dock Labour Board 
which is running a canteen from April 
1966 supplied tea and snacks and from 
September 1967 started supplying food items 
at subsidised rates. 

Fair Price Shops.—The Calcutta Dock 
Labour Board provided accommodation at 
its housing colony to the two registered 
cooperative stores set up by the workers. 
The Vizagapatam Dock Labour Board con¬ 
tinued to bear the rent, electricity and 
water charges in respect of the fair price 
shop run by the Board. In Mormugao, the 
workers formed their own cooperative 
society for obtaining foodgrains at controlled 
rates and other consumer goods at fair 
prices. In Madras, a trade union is running 
a cooperative store for the benefit of dock 
workers. The Calcutta Dock Workers 
Consumer Cooperative Stores started 
functioning at the workers’ colony from the 
middle of April 1968. 

Educational Facilities.—The Bombay Dock 
Labour Board continued to grant scholar¬ 
ships at Rs. 30 each a month to children 
of class III employees and registered 
stevedore workers for courses leading to 
University degrees; similarly scholarships 
' of Rs. 25 each are awarded to children 
of employees whose total earnings do not 
Bxcced Rs. 380 a month, for studies beyond 

leading jn...43Xr*Jotna- mu ran.... 


In Calcutta, a sum of Rs. 12,000 was gran¬ 
ted to the Waterfront Workers* Educational 
Association, which undertook a programme 
of adult education among port and dock 
workers. The Madras Dock Labour Board 
granted 18 Grade-1 Scholarships and 22 
Grade II scholarships to the children of 
Reserve Pool Workers for the academic year 
1967-68- The amount of scholarships for 
College Courses was enhanced from Rs. 25 
to Rs. 30 per month. It was also decided by 
the Board to award with effect from the 
academic year 1968-69, 1 merit scholarships 
of Rs. 30 each per month annually to the 
children of the employees (common for 
the Reserve Pool workers and staff) in all 
the classes irrespective of the pay limit. 
The Vizagapatam Dock Labour Board 
introduced from January 1968 a scheme of 
adult education with a view to removing 
illiteracy among the dock workers. Reading 
and writing materials were supplied free to 
the workers attending the classes. 

Other Facilities.—The Mormugao Dock 
Labour Board introduced a provident fund 
scheme for workers and staff from January 
1, 1968. The Vizagapatam Dock Labour 
Board introduced in July 1968 a Voluntary 
Retirement Scheme providing for special 
retirement benefits of Rs. Rs. 1,000 besides 
the provident found and gratuity for those 
retiring on medical grounds on attaining the 
age of 57 years. In Madras, wherever 
workers are under long medical treatment 
without pay and allowance exceeding 30 days, 
the are paid a sum of Rs. 1.50 per day 
during that period from out of the Welfare 
Fund as financial assistance to the workers to 
maintain their families. 

KHADI AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 

« 

The Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment, Internal Trade and Company 
Renort for 1968-69 describes the 
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by the , Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission : 

The Khadi and Village Industries Com¬ 
mission set up under the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission Act, 1966, is entrus¬ 
ted with planning, organising and implemen¬ 
ting programmes for the development of 
khadi and village industries 

The Commission was provided with an 
amount of Rs. 14-85 crores, comprising 
Rs. 8 25 crores under grants and Rs. 3-0*0 
crores under loan for khadi development 
and Rs, 2*00 crores under grants Rs. ] .60 
crores under loans for the development of 
village industries in the budget estimates 

for 1967-68. By the 51st March, 1968, 
the Ministry of Commerce released 
Rs. 14.83 crores. 

The Commission utilised the above 
amount, together with its departmental 
ieceipts. The total disbursement by the 
Commission was Rs. 23.40 crores during the 
above financial year. The disbursement is 
more than the amount received from the 
Government and repayments from assisted 
agencies of Rs. 6,58 crores, because it also 
includes disbursement made out of imprest 
balances and grants and loan cash balances 
that remained with the Commission at the 
beginning of the year. Certain important 
decisions were taken during the year with 
a view to reducing the Government burden 
under grants by abolition of certain rebates 
and subsidies and provision of loans in the 
place of grants. 

During the year 1967-68, the production 
of khadi was worth Rs. 21.29 crores. The 
actual production of village industries 
products amounted to Rs. 74-20 crores. 
Against the above production, the sales 
under khadi amounted to Rs. 25.01 crores 
while the saleS of village industries products 


aggregated to Rs. 62.09 crores. 

The number of persons employed at 
the end of 1967-68 aggregated to 20.93 
lakhs, the wages amounting to Rs. 24*81 
crores. 

The Working Capital Committee's 
reports on khadi and various industries - 
were finalised and submitted to the Govern- ' . 
ment for approval and adoption with a view 
to ensuring an effective and efficient develop¬ 
ment of the programmes entrusted to the 
Commission. The Reports are under exami- * • 
nation of the Govcrnmet. 

VIVEKANANDA WAS NO POLITICIAN 

Dr. Jamini Mohan Banerjee writing in 
Vedanta Kesari Says : 

YivekananJa was never a politician in the 
strict sense of the term nor did he like 
politics. In one of his letters to Alasinga , 
perumal he wrote, I do not believe in any 
politics. God and Truth are the only politics 
in the world, everything else is trash.’ If 
anybody described Swamiji as a politician he 
used to be offended. On one occasion he 
was greatly irritated when he came to know 
that some of his speeches weie flashed in 
Calcutta in a way tl.al savoured of political 
views. During this time he wrote to Alasinga, 

‘I am no politician or political agitator . . . 
So you must warn the Calcutta people that 
no political significance be ever attached 
falsely to any of my writings or sayings.’ On 
another occasion when one of his disciples 
asked Swamiji if he had given any attention 
to the Indian National Congress movement, 
Swamiji replied, ‘I cannot claim to have given 
much ; my work is in another part of the , 
field.* As such it would be wrong to call 
Swamiji a politician or a diplomat. In fact, 
Swamiji was a great patriot and he sought to 
raise the nation to the highest pinnacle of 
glory by advocating a spiritual theory of 
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nationalism. He remarked, ‘Every movement 
iti India requires first of all an upheaval in 
» religion. Before flooding India with socia¬ 
listic or political ideas, first deluge the land 
with spiritual ideas.' He believed that Indian 
national life should be organized on the basis 
of spirituality, because it was the only force 
which han stirred and inspired our country¬ 
men. He said, ‘Each nation has its own 
peculiar method of work. Some work 
through politics, some through social reforms, 
some through other lines. With us, religion 
is the ground along which we can move.’ 
This, according to Swarmji distinguishes 
Indians from other nations, to whom politics 
stands poles apart from religion. But the 
Indians, Swamiji believed, approach even 
politics through the gateway of religion. 
According to Swamiji, the sign of life in the 
West is expansion and for this, nations pur¬ 
sue their foreign policies based on territorial 
aggrandisement. But for India, Swamiji 
thinks, expansion is possible only through 
spiritual conquest. He writes. ‘The Indian 
nation will never be a powerful, conquer¬ 
ing people—never. They will never be a 
great political power, that is not their 
business, that is not the note India has to 
play in the harmony of nations. But what 
has she to play ? God and God alone. She 
clings unto that like grim death.’ 


OVERSEAS STUDENTS IN BRITAIN 

The following are taken, from the 
Press releases of the British Information 
service. 

There were over 16,000 full-time students 
from overseas countries at universities 

throughout Britain during the academic 
year 1967-68, according statistics just 

published in London by the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities. 

The Indian contingent totalling 1,429 
was the largest from any overseas Common¬ 
wealth country and the second largest 

from any part of the world. There were 
555 Indian students at London University, 
96 at Manchester, 82 at Leeds and 68 
at Cambridge. 

Choice of studies covers a very wide 
field, principally education, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering and technology, 
agriculture, forestry and veterinary science, 
the biological and physical sciences, social 
administrative and business studies, town 
and country planning, languages, literature 
and the arts. 

Out of the total of 16,045 students 
from other countries at British universities, 
9,052 were post graduates. Over 8,000 of 
the overseas students were holding awards 
such as grants, scholarships or fellowships. 



Foreign Periodicals 


MAINLY ANTI-RUSSIAN 

Yaroslav Stetsko, speaking at the second 
conference of the world Anti-Communist 
League said : 

The only remaining empire, and the worst 
in history, is the Russian empire, and Commu¬ 
nism is its offspring. There is no justification 
for its pieservation and its appeasement. The 
nations oppressed by it demand its liquidation 
and their freedom and independence. 

We call on the leaders of the free world 
and the public opinion to condemn Russian 
imperialism and Communist tyranny, and to 
work, together with us, for their abolition, and 
for the realization of human rights and 
national independence of all presently oppress¬ 
ed peoples. 

The suppression of the Hungarian revolu¬ 
tion in 195G by the Russian army, the 
suppression of revolts of Ukrainian, Byelo¬ 
russian, Baltic, Caucasian and Turkestanian 
prisoners in concentration camps in 1953— 
1959, mass strikes and demonstrations of 
workers and young people in Ukraine, the 
Caucasus, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Byelo¬ 
russia, Turkestan not only against the social 
but primarily against the national enslavement 
in 1959—1968, the persecution in all countries 
enslaved by Russian imperialism and Commu¬ 
nism of the young intellectual elite, which is 
fighting for national independence and for 
the rights of man, the brutal Russian 
invasion of CSSR, Communist aggression 
against South yietnam, the danger to South 
Korea, as wcJJ as the Middle East, when the 


Mediterranean is beginning to be dominated 
by the Russian fleet, the Communist distur¬ 
bances in the countries of Western Europe 
and Latin America, the provocation of racial 
unrest in the United States and the rousing of 
the indignation of students are all first-hand 
examples to prove that the policy of so-called 
peaceful coexistence is a complete failure. 
The Russian empire is expanding while the 
West has not only found itself on the defensive 
but is retreating. 

We strongly condemn the ruthless Russian 
invasion of Czech and Slovak soil and support 
the fight of the Czech and Slovak nations 
for their independent states and human 
rights. 

We appeal to the free world to assume an 
offensive attitude, to support with arms if 
necessary, the national liberation revolutions 
of peoples subjugated by Russian imperialism 
and Communism, so as to topple from within, 
the Russian empire and the Communist 
system. Let’s re-establish national independent 
and democratic states of all enslaved nations. 

We bow our heads before the heroic 
Vietnamese people who arc fighting for 
their independence and unification in 
freedom. We pay tribute to their fallen 
heroes. 

EFFECT OF RADIATION 

The following excerpts from World 
Health . 

As you read these lines, your body is under 
bombardment by streams of radiation pouring 
in from outer space—the cosmic rays. 
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Other forms of radiation from radioactive 
atoms in the earth itself add to the 
intensity of the attack ; some of these may 
be emanating from the wall of the room 
' in which you arc sitting, in fact they pro- 
' bably are. Within your body itself, parti¬ 
cularly in the bones, radioactive substan¬ 
ces are pouring out particles that penetrate 
the living tissue. If all these particles can 
be likened to bullets, then your body is being 
riddled with machine gun fire from all angles 
at all times, day and night. 

Yet you arc still alive, and presumably 
none the worse for it. Natural radioactivity 
has not prevented life from evolving on earth, 
nor man as a species from developing his 
position of pre-eminence. From this it may 
be assumed that irradiation of the magni¬ 
tude normally encountered in our 
environment cannot do us any great harm. 
As the scientists say, we are “in biological 
equilibrium” with this phenomenon. And 
since natural radiation in certain parts of 
the world is known to be several times the 
average without apparently causing ill effects, 
it is reasonable to conclude that man may 
expose himself to additional artificial radia¬ 
tion of about the same magnitude a* the 
average background radiation without any 
harmful consequences. In other words, high 
natural radiation provides a safety mark, 
showing us that we can take at least that much 
radiation. 

Radiation thus forms a permanent part of 
our environment, but it is only recently 
that we have begun to understand what it 
is all about. 

Man has been looking for a way to 
change the structure of things for a long 
time. During the Middle Ages, the fires of 
/alchemists’ stoves showed that the search to 
, v transmute metals was going on. It was never 
to. succeed but the very failures laid the 


base of modern chemistry. Later invest! 
gations showed that there were about 
ninety substances that could neither be 
broken into simpler ones nor synthesized 
from others already known. They were 
called the elements. This meant abandon¬ 
ing the search for a philosopher’s stone to 
change one element into another. The 
nineteenth century was sure that in this 
respect the end of the line had been reached 
since the unchangeable foundations of nature 
were known. 

A cluster of discoveries during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century were to 
start a revolution in knowledge which is 
still going on and were to iead to the 
alchemist’s dream being realized in an 
unexpected way. 

Rontgcn was the first to use X-rays in 
order to study bone structure that was 
previously invisible As early as the first 
year of Rontgen-ray use, reports began to 

come in about “changes of the skin similar 
to the effects of sunburn” which later 
proved to be various forms of radiation 
damage. Thus side by side with progress, 
a new series of dangers was being revealed. 
However, the determination and selfless 
devotion of such people as Rontgen and the 
Curies, showed that radiation could be 
used for man’s advantage. There is no 
doubt that the more we know about the 
elements which compose our world the 
better we will be able to use them to good 
purpose. 

All tangible things around us—the chair 
we sit in, the pencil in our hands, and we 
ourselves—are combinations of elements; 
each of these has certain physical and 
chemical properties. The smallest particle 
of an element is called the ’‘atom”. 

The atoms themselves . are not little 
building blocks but are mere like tiny 
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solar systems in which a nucleus consisting 
of neutrons and protons has a number of 
electrons circling round it. Each atom of 
the same element has the same number of 
protons in its nucleus and electrons in 
orbit; this determines the chemical pro¬ 
perties of the element. However, two atoms 
of the same element may have an identical 
number of protons and electrons but a 
different number of neutrons. Thus one 
nucleus will be heavier, that is to say 
contain more neutrons, than another. 

When the number of protons and neu¬ 
trons becomes too great the nucleus begins 
to break down, or rather to unload protons 
and neutrons. This may be inherent in 
some forms of unstable matter such as 
uranium, or else be induced artificially. 
In either case, this unloading or emission 
of radiation in the form of a stream of 
particles, or rays, known as radio¬ 
activity; the atom emitting the rays is 
called a radio isotope. 

The best known of the naturally radio¬ 
active substances are probably radium and 
uranium, and these are still widely used 
by man for his own purposes; in a similar 
way he harnessed other natural sources of 
energy, for example running water and the 
wind. Like the rivers and the wind, these 
radioactive substances are always there. 
They can be used, they can be diverted or 
obstructed to some extent, but they cannot 
be obliterated. 

Natural radiation, like many other natu¬ 
ral phenomena, is not totally harmless. 
The point is rather that life flourishes not¬ 
withstanding, so that the damage done to 
the sum of mankind is almost negligible. 
It has been estimated, for example, that 
natural radiation accounts for about 10 
per ccpt of the incidence of leukaemia, a 
comparatively rare disease in which the 


white blood corpuscles multiply at the 
expense of the red (see World Health, 
June 1960), causing glandular trouble and' 
finally, in time, death. From this it is 
possible to calculate the likely increase in 
leukaemia resulting from background 
radiation at various levels, if one assumes 
that there is a simple arithmetical relation-' 
ship between the two—double the radia¬ 
tion, double the number of cases attri* 
butable to this cause. 

This assumption is made because at 
present we have no means of knowing why 
a particular person exposed to minute 
doses of radioactive matter shows ill 
effects while tens of thousands, if not 
millions, of individuals in the same envi¬ 
ronment show none. For practical pur¬ 
poses we can only assume that it is a 
question of chance, and that the chance* 
of a particular person being the unlucky 
one are remote. Therefore, the only way 
to safeguard the unknown individual who 
might be struck down some day is to pro¬ 
tect the entire community. Control of the 
radiation level is thus a public health ’ 
responsibility if ever there was one. 

SOVIET RUSSIA NOW AND HEREAFTER 

The summit made everything about < 
Soviet Russia front line news. It was an 
opportunity for all anti-Soviet people to * 
indulge in propaganda against the Soviet 
States and their social system. The 
Newsweek’s comments on Russian economy 
and its future are worth reproducing. 

“No sane person disputes that the Soviet 
economy has made enormous strides in the 
51 years since the Communists seized power* 
Yet the Soviet Union remains a country where 
demand inevitably outstrips supply—and the 

customer is always wrong. Industrial Inspec¬ 
tors from TTIrfain^ t r% n«f ^ 
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seal of approval on refrigerators that don’t 
refrigerate, passenger cars that drive like 
trucks, clothing that is hopelessly out of style 
and prefabricated apartment houses that could 
pass for slums before the first tenants move 
in. Says one senior Moscow-based Latin 
American diplomat: ‘There is nothing the 
■Russians produce which we cannot buy better, 
cheaper and more efficient from any other 
industrialized country in the world ; 

“The fact of the matter is that Stalin’s 
highly centralized command economy—under 
which party apparatchiki in a Moscow ministry 
decree how many tons of zippers the country 
will produce—has outlived its usefulness. The 
confusion and waste engendered by the 
present system stagger the imagination. Each 
year for the past few years, plants in Rostov 
have dispatched 10000 railway cars full of 
gravel to Stavropol 200 miles away—while 
plants in Stavropol filled an equal amount 
of gravel orders in Rostov. Soviet newspapers 
are full of reports about soft-drink plants 
that are short of bottles, furnfture factories 
that are short of wood and textile mills that 
have everything to produce fabric—except 
thread. 

“The failure of the Soviet leaders to come 
up with solutions to their country’s myriad 
problems has caused enormous pressures to 
build up in the country. The situation is 
serious enough to lead one French student 
of Soviet affairs, Michel Tatu to suggest that, 
according to a strict Marxist analysis, the 
Soviet Union is now in a ‘pre-revolutionary* 
phase. And there are indications that some 
Russians, albeint a tiny minority—take the 
.same view. ‘We are waiting for reforms’, a 
group of Estonian intellectuals declared last 


fall in an underground broadside. ‘We are 
willing to wait for a while. But eventually 

we will demand and act. And then Tank 
divisions will no longer be sent to Prague 
and Bratislava, but to Moscow and Lenin¬ 
grad ? “The idea that Soviet Tanks will be 
called upon to put down. Soviet dissidents 
is admittedly far-fetched. But Russia is in 
trouble. The economy can probably muddle 
through, because of the country’s sheer size 
(and its $450 billion gross national product), 
it would take even moie mismanagement 
than the present regime is capable of to create 
a real economic crisis. But the party’s future 
is clearly at stake ; unless it can rationalize 
the economy and define the role of a revolu¬ 
tionary movement in a non-revolutionary 
situation, it faces eventual extinction.” 

BREZHNEV’S WARNINGS 

The Guardian weekly of Manchester 
thinks that the Soviet leaders arc trying 
to distract public attention from the affairs 
of Czechoslovakia; by exaggerating the 
gravity of the Sino-Russian misunder¬ 
standings : 

“Mr. Brezncv’s warning of possible war 
between China and the Soviet Union is direct, 
emphatic and worrying. Did he intend it all 
to be taken literally or was it meant mainly 
to distract attention from criticism of Russia’s 
conduct in Czechoslovakia ? Probably both 
purposes existed. Mr. Brezhnev’s statement 
was of great gravity even among Communist 

polemics.He quoted the Peking ‘Peoples 

Daily’ (although he distorted its words some¬ 
what) as telling the Chinese people to prepare 
to wage both ordinary and nuclear war with 
the Soviet Union.” 




MOON LANDING—THE FLIGHT OF APOLLO-11 

The prime crew for the Apollo-U mission stands in front of a picture of the moon. 
From left to right —Astronaut Neil A. Armstrong, Mission Commander ; Astronaut.. 

* M 

Michael Collins, Command Module Pilot; and Edwin E. Aldrin, * 
Jr. Lunar Module Pilot. ( 69-2183 ) 
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NOTES 


OLD I’HINGS FOR NEW 

OJd material can be used to make new 
things provided there are justifications. Thus 
old ornaments are often melted, the gems 
removed from their original setting and new 
ornaments are made out of the material thus 
secured. Bui the justification will depend on 
the artistic merit of the new ornament. In 
India a large number of rare old pieces of 
jewellery are destroyed every year in order 
to enable lapidarists of very ordinary merit to 
produce cheap imitations of European or 
American custom jewellery. There is no 
justification for destroying old Rajput or 
Moghul pieces in order to turn out some 
hideous trinkets. Such vandalism is in a line 
with that of those fanatical Muslims who 
pulled down beautiful old Hindu Temples 
so that they could build mosques with the 
stone thus procured. Destruction, removal, 
alteration and additions arc only creatively 
worth while when the new thing excels the 
old qualitatively or in usefulness. Where the 
merit of the old thing lies in its historical or 
aesthetic value ;* new usefulness cannot easily 


compensate humanity for loss of rare old 
values. Thus the Taj Mahal cannot be 
removed to build an aerodrome nor the 
Westminister Abbey pulled down to make 
room for railway extentions. What is true of 

j 

objects of art, building, gardens etc is also 
true of names, words, methods or functions. 
Thus if the names of Calcutta or Bombay are 
changed sirh changes would offend most 
minds. Names of old loads are changed 
quite often and the changes arc usually 
unnecessary and ridiculous. Changing the 
name of the Chowringhee to Jawaharlal 
Nehru Road is a good example. For Chow- 
ringhce had no connection with Robert Clive 
and the change did not boost the political 
morale of the Bengalis These charges how¬ 
ever do not cause much material damage ; 
but when big establishments are removed 
from Calcutta to Gorakhpui or from Bombay 
to New Delhi, hundreds and thousands of 
persons might suffer irreparable losses. Such 
changes should be made only alter very 
careful examination of their economic impli¬ 
cations. 
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DESTROYING CALCUTTA TO BUILD OTHER 
PORTS 

Very recently no* iced that the 

Government of India weic tmng io divert 
Tea exports from Calcutta to Kandia. Ihis 
is quite unjustifiable as Kandia is far away 
from the Tea Gardens of Bengal and Assam and 
the export organisations too are well established 
in Calcutta since the last century. If therefore 
Calcutta is cut out of the schedules of export 
or import points tor specific goods in order to 
enable Paradip or Kandia to function in the 
manner prescribed in some economic plan or 
other ; the loss of occupation and trade and 
the drying up of channels of enterprise will 
be a permanent economic damage to the 
nation which the slight gains effected at 
Paradip or Kandia will not mab* good. It 
is an elementary concept of economics that 
if the gain of one person causes a more than 
proportionate less to other persons ; such 
gain is a loss from the national point of 
view. That is why if by developing the 
export or import potential of other rival 
ports the government causes greater losses to 
the port of Calcutta and the people of 
Calcutta in general , such development will 
be in fact, an obstruction to the fullest utili¬ 
sation of the economic resources and capacity 
of the nation. The argument will be put 
forward that Kandia or Paradip must grow ; 
or all the money spent there will be wasted. 
The answer is what about the money invested 
in Calcutta ? Are those investments not 
resources or assets of the nation just because 
those were not imde with borrowed money 
and by the post 1947 government of India ? 
If such arguments are put up then one 
should demand that the Delhi secretariat 
should be pulled- down on the ground that 
it was built by the British. If the govern¬ 
ment lack the ability to find new business 
for a newly developed port or railway line, 
then the government should not, try to build 


anything new. Building a new economy by 
destroying older and more valuable instituti¬ 
ons and establishments is comparable to 
building new r mosques by destroying old 
temples. 

THE RAILWAYS OF INDIA 

There i* something seriously wrong with 
the management of railways in India. 
Among ordinary annoyances to the public 
that this bad management cause one may 
give top place to lack of punctuality. Trains 
arrive at their destinations five to twentyfive 
minutes late as a matter of habit. These 
slight delays arc accepted by passengers as of 
no consequence ; but they prove the existence 
of an easy going outlook and lack of disci¬ 
pline among railway personnel. It is by 
tolerating these little irregularities that the 
authorities open the way for delays which are 
calculated in hours. The railway platforms 
are the hunting ground for beggars and 
criminals. Why the railway police do not 
chase out such people is anybody’s guess. 
Some say they share in the loot. Over¬ 
crowding and difficulties in obtaining reser¬ 
vations are the other perennial discomforts 
that one associates with a railway journey. 
The railway management do not appear to 
be conscious ot these faults. The top politi¬ 
cal persons who “manage" the railways have 
many brilliant ideas about matters not 
connected with railway management, Why 
do they not devote at least a part of their 
remarkable intelligence to solve the problems 
of the national undertakings they have taken 
charge of? We suppose they have no time 
for handling petty details which constitute the 
major part of any management work. In 
that case why do they not resign and 
leave the work to people of lesser talent and 
ability. 

Coming to the greater and <more dangcroUfi 
faults of railway management, tfe have to refer 
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to the endless series of accidents in some of 
which numerous passengers lose their Jives or 
limbs. It is not good enough to shout 
“sabotage” or to the “human element”. In 
other countries railways .art; managed by 
human beings and not by robots or 
computers. The trouble with Indian railways 
is that the top men are only decorative and 
they do not function in anv effectively func¬ 
tional manner. Railways can be guarded and 
the permanent way and rolling stock inspec¬ 
ted much more scrupulously than they are 
at the present moment. Why are no arran¬ 
gements mabe to achieve that very necessary 
objective ? We cannot accept the preventable 
death of many fellow countrymen with equa¬ 
nimity and wait patiently for further nation¬ 
alisations of institutions so that inefficient 
talkers can mismanage them. Sound management 
of the essential services of the country is a funda¬ 
mental right of the people. Roads, railways, 
posts, telegraphs, telephones, radio, water and 
electric supply, medical, educational, defence 
and other services must be maintained in a 
manner that will give to the people the advan¬ 
tages of modern progress in a full measure. 
Slackness in managing these sesvic.es will 
condemn any government in the eve of the 
people. 

LOO TING WAGONS 

Wherevci there are extensive sidings, as 
one finds at all big railway junctions, marsha¬ 
ling yards and other stations where loading 
and unloading work is carried on in a big 
way, a class of criminals grow and set up 
their organisations for breaking open wagons 
and looting the contents. This work is 
commonly known as seal tor ( seal breaking ) 
and those who engage in it are known to the 
police and the general public as wagon brea¬ 
kers. Inspite of this lack of secrecy as to the 
identity of these criminals, they arc allowed 
to live happily as recognised •members of t he 


community. They sell the stolen goods, buy 
cars, buses and trucks, build houses and lead 
an affluent existence without let or hindrance. 
We do not know whether they pay income 
tax—perhaps they do for their paper business 
organisations which exist in order to explain 
away a part of their large incomes—but they 
surely do not show their gains from their 
crimes. It is however well known that so 
and so in such and such town or railway 
centre are seal tors and the police do not 
make any great efforts to break up their 
criminal organisations. If their houses, go- 
downs and .secret stores (which can be 
easily discovered) are searched regularly 
stolen goods could be found sooner or later 
and the offenders brought to book. But like 
most criminals in India, these anti-social 
elements are allowed to thrive and no action 
is taken to liquidate them. Wc have 
no information as to their political connec¬ 
tions but we hear reports that some minor 
political workeis belonging to certain parties 
mix with persons connected with wagon 
breaking Whether these criminals are given 
protection by political leaders of anv type 
or by the police are matters about which 
only gu^swork will prevail. But one thing 
is quire clear that there is no universal 
condemnation of this type ol crime. Social 
opinion about wagon breaking is not strong 
enough. Recently some wagons were broken 
open and the goods removed from a train 
which carried military supplies like arms, 
munitions and explosives. This created a 
furore and there were numerous arrests 
within a very short time. This proved that 
the police had prior knowledge about the 
whereabouts of wagon breakers who operated 
in particular areas. 

Wagon breaking, dacoities etc. arc anti¬ 
social activities which must be suppressed with a 
strong hand. That this is not done is a natter 
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of disgrace for any civiiised government. Our 
government of course have a great spirit of 
toleration and allow looting, stealing, adul¬ 
teration of food and milk, bribery and corrup¬ 
tion to peacefully co-exist with law and order 
and constitutional government. This is the 
result of a helpless and easy going outlook 
and attitude which stands in the way of natio¬ 
nal progress and well being. 

LENIN HONOLRED BY U. F. LEADERS 

Vladimir Ilyich Lenin (real name Ulyanov) 
was a great man. The Russians renamed his 
birth place Simbirsk and now call it Ulya¬ 
novsk. The great Russian city of St. Peters¬ 
burg (renamed Pctrograd) and now called 
Leningrad after Lenin is the second city of the 
U.S.S.R. Lenin therefore is a great enough 
personality to be admired by all progressive 
people of all countries. The progressives of 
Calcutta have realised that Lenin should be 
honoured by them and have decided to name 
Dharamtala Street Lenin Sarani. We think 
this naming of an old street ofter Lenin is a 
mere token recognition of a man who is 
counted among the greatest in human 
history. Indian politicians apparently lack all 
sense of proportion. If, for instance, a 
foreigner is to be honoured by naming a street 
after him, then why select only Shakespeare or 
Lenin ? There have been other foreigners 
too whose names should find a place on our 
street signs. Aristotle, Plato and Socrates 
for instance. Or Hegel, Schopenhauer or 
Kant. The names of great writers, artists, 
musicians and soldiers also attract people. 
Homer, Dante, Virgil, Da Vinci, Rafael, 
Michel Angelo ; Wagner, Beethoven, Mozart ; 
Pavlova, Ulanova, Nijinsky ; Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, Togo; Mao tse Tung, Ho Chi Minh— 
to njme only a few. In fact all Calcutta 
street!names can be covered by famous 
foreigners if the idea appealed to the 
politicians. But Indians should also get some 


recognition. There have been great Indians 
whose names can be glorified by naming 
streets after them. The Buddha and other 
great religious reformers like Sri Chaitanya 
and Guru Nanakshould be remembered. Great 
philosophers like Sri Sankaracharya, writers 
like Kalidasa, Bhababhuti, Ashwaghosha and 
others ; musicians of great repute such as 
Bharat, Tan Sen and Sadarang; fighters 
who defended our national honour as for 
instance Skandagupta, Harsabardhan, Sivaji 
and Rani Lakshmibai can be named. The 
politicians, as we have said lack all sense of 
proportion. They rename streets after the 
leaders of their own groups without reference 
to social preferences. Thus Cornwallis Street 
in Calcutta has been named Bidhan Sarani 
for no rhyme of reason. Wellesley Street has 
been named Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Road 
because some Muslims live in that part of 
Calcutta. Kidwai was quite unknown in 
Calcutta. The proposal to name the Calcutta 
Hogg Market after Lai Bahadur Shastri is 
another instance of this senselessness. Lai 
Bahadur had nothing to do with Calcutta or 
its trade and markets. In fact the whole 
idea of changing names of streets and 
public places of business or recreation for 
political reasons is highly objectionable. 
One can understand the reasons for the 
removal of foreign names associated with our 
past slavery ; but the Hogg Market is better 
known as the Municipal or the New Market. 
Dharamtola Street has nothing to do with 
the British. Dharam stands for morality or 
religion and even the most ardent admirers 
of Lenin could not have thought of abolishing 
morality or religion in Calcutta by using the 
name of Lenin as a lever. 

NATIONALISATION OF BANKS 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi wants to do justice to 
the weaker sections of the Indian people. 
This to her opinion requires a e program of 
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institutional changes and developments which, 
we beKcve, have priorities. Her program is 
a part of an overall program which the 
Congress has been following and the initial 
steps in which were Zemindari abolition and 
nationalisation of Life Insurance. Zemindari 
abolition made the State the sole landlord 
and the tenants began to pay rent to the 
State rather than to individual land owners. 
This did not reduce the rent for the tenants, 
rather increased it in some cases. The 
individual zemindars quite often rendered 
help to their tenants. The State probably 
has not improved the tenant landlord rela¬ 
tion that existed before. Nationalisation 
of Life Insurance reduced the profits earned 
by policy holders and made the organisation 
inefficient and less dependable. In fact it did 
not create any advantages for the public. 
Now, we are being told that the banks are 
being nationalised to make things easier for 
the poorer people. But banks have very 
little do with the poor. The banks do not 
lend money to the poor nor finance small 
traders, hawkers or market stall holders. The 
Kabuli money lenders or their Punjabi 
fellow practitioners of usury are the bankers of 
the p oor. There are others who finance 
market vendors and charge 120 to 300 per 
cent interest. Grocers who sell goods to 
working class people on credit and exploit 
them ruthlessly will not be replaced by the 
nationalised banks. There has been a very 
large nationalised bank, the State Bank of 
India, in existence for many years. To the 
best of our knowledge this bank does not 
render assistance to poor people in any spec¬ 
tacular manner. We presume the banks that 
will now be run by the nation will follow the 
example of the State Bank of India. The 
money lenders, the shopkeepers who give 
credit to' the poor, the bustee owners who 
hire out their miserable hovels at a high rent 
to working clas9 # people and all other exploi¬ 


ters of the less fortunate section of the commu¬ 
nity, will all remain entirely unaffected by the 
bank nationalisation. 

We fear that this quite innocuous political 
gesture will merely affect the economic morale 
of the Indian businessmen. There will be 
more secrecy about matters relating to com¬ 
merce, trade and industry and bank deposits 
will go underground. This will affect the 
revenue collection by the Government and 
lead to heavier deficit financing. The Prime 
Minister has been ill advised to make empty 
socialistic moves which will not really do any 
good to the common man. The most impor¬ 
tant thing in a socialist economy is full 
employment for all persons of working age. 
The next important thing is fuller social 
security and a higher standard of living. 
Nationalisation of Banks will achieve none of 
these objectives and will therefore be just a 
useless gesture. It will bring the Prime 
Minister greater popularity with the radicals ; 
but that is hardly any justification for 
nationalisation of banks. 

JOURNEY TO THE MOON 

When in 1959 the Russian rocket vehicle 
Lunik III went round the Moon and the 
unmanned probe rocket Lunik II landed on 
the Moon ( also in 1959 ) everybody thought 
the Russians would be the first to send a 
manned rocket to soft land on the Moon and 
to bring it back to the Earth with its human 
observers. The Americans landed their rocket 
Ranger VII in the sea of clouds area of the 
Moon in 1964 and thereafter made remark¬ 
able progress in space travel, and progressively 
prepared a body of expert scientists and as¬ 
tronauts to undertake the final journey to the 
Moon. The American space rocket Apollo XI 
carried three astronauts to the Moon, one of 
whom kept the rocket vehicle in orbit round 
the Moon, while the other two took off in a 
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smaller space-taxi from the larger space ship 
and landed on the Moon. They remained 
on the surface of the Moon for ten hours and 
then took oft again in their small rocket 
vehicle and rejoined the command ship 
which thereafter came back to the Earth 
travelling at speeds varying between 5000— 
39000 KM per hour. While on the Moon 
the astronauts Neil A. Armstrong and Edwin 
E. Aldrin collected samples of the Moon’s 
soil and rocks which they brought back with 
them. Michael Collins the astronaut who 
remained in charge of the rocket ship 
Apollo XI during the period of the Moon 
landing by his two fellow astronauts showed 
great courage and resourcefulness by rnano- 
eovering the rockctship alone for over twelve 
hours. He did the work of three persons 
single handed during this period and he 
knew that his work was one of tremendous 
responsibility. The wonderful precision of all 
movements during the several days which it 
took to complete the astounding feat of going 
to the Moon and returning to the Earth from 
that satellite, proved how marvellous American 
spacecraft and technology have become. 
Thousands of factors had to be handled with 
faultless accuracy and computerised control 
over these factors had to be developed to 
perfection in order to enable the great radio 
steering centre of Houston to do its work in 
a foolproof manner. 

The Moon is revolving round the Earth 
at an average distance of 238857 miles. It is 
not a very small body, being 2160 miles in 
diameter and more than 6500 miles in circum¬ 
ference. The Pull of the Moon’s gravity is £ of 
that of the Earth. It has no atmosphere or 
only a faint trace of it. It is considered to be 
totally cold ; *but some astronomers believe 
there is some volcanic energy still left in the 
Moon. Also that Moon-quakes occasionally 
occur and that there are energy yielding gases 
chemicals in the Moon. With a few 


more landings in the Moon all doubts about 
its constituents will be removed. The 
Americans aie planning to send more man¬ 
ned rockets to the Moon and they have 
already got a few ready. Enterprise, organi¬ 
sation, scientific investigation, intensive study 
of facts, extensive collection of data, experi¬ 
ments, tests; endless examination of responses, 
reactions and reflexes have helped the 
Americans to achieve something which can be 
called an epochmaking and supreme expression 
of human ingenuity and scientific genius. 
Thousands of highly capable men and women 
have worked for years in a tireless manner 
to give America the top place in science and 
technology. 

INTOLERANCE RAMPANT 

We hear almost everyday of some iu< ident 
or other which signifies the rapid growth of an 
attitude of mind in our people of an un¬ 
compromising intolerance. This is a sign 
of decadence, though the people who cannot 
tolerate any contradiction of their opinions 
call themselves progressive. Freedom of 
opinions is one of the important necessities 
of human progress. If people are not allowed 
to empress tlicir views and opinions freely 
and without risk of being abused or assaulted ; 
there would be little chanee of any progress 
in the fie’d of human thought or development 
in the sphere of social organisation and insti¬ 
tutional evolution. All thinking would stop 
if everybody had to think according to the 
dictates of the strong arm boys of the political 
party in power. Meetings are broken up if 
any speakers dare say things contrary to the 
ideology of those who are strong in number 
and muscle power. Newspaper offices are 
invaded by party hooligans and furniture 
broken up in order to abolish freedom of the 
press. There are many instances of attacks 
on rival party men, breaking into rival 
trade union offices and bombing the offices 
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of rival students Unions. All these go to show 
*hat certain ideologies cannot win on merit 
so they are being boosted by brute force. 
But the public must resist the destroyers of 
human freedoms. Human progress is achieved 
through these freedoms and not by forcible 
conversion of all men to a single way of 
thinking. 

ONE NATION OR TOTAL DISINTEGRATION 

Internecine wars destroy a nation’s soverei¬ 
gnty and freedom much sooner than foreign 
wars. For when a nation stands united against 
a foreign enemy it can put up stifFer and more 
prolonged resistance than when there is no 
unity and the various tribes, clans, races and 
other constituent groups try to stab one 
another in the back even by siding with the 
enemy. This sort of ttiing has happened in 
India time and again and Indians have had 
to undergo foreign domination due to their 
lack of unity and their mutual enmity. We do 
not know what happened in mythological 
times, but the wars of the Mahabharata 
were mainly the result of family feuds of a 
very intensive type. When Alexander invaded 
India, he could not advance very far into 
Indian territory because of the formidable 
sue and remarkable military organisation of 
the emperoT of Magadha. We presume there 
were no active tendencies at that time to 
undermine the strength of Magadha through 
revolts and organised efforts at breaking 
away from the central power. The tributory 
states of Magadha must have been entirely 
loyal and true to the court of the Nandas. 
and that means there were justice, similarity in 
ideals, and absence of any strong disaffection 
throughout the imperial domain. Alexander 
had spies and he worked on their reports. 
He was advised not to proceed any farther into 
India as he would then encounter the irresisti¬ 
ble army of the Nandas consisting of hundreds 
thousands of infantry men, mounted soldiers, 


charioteers and archers, supported by ten 
thousand war elephants. An emperor who 
could muster such forces must have had many 
loyal supporters and friends. Internal squab¬ 
bles and incipient rebellion could never permit 
the growth of such armed strength. 

When the Mahomedans began to invade 
India there were disunity and mutually anta¬ 
gonistic kingdoms all over India They 
fought and intrigued and ignored all laws of 
good sense and patriotic morality to undo the 
sovereign power of one another in a totally 

a 

shameless manner. The case of Raja Joychand 
of Kanauj is a typical one. When Muslim 
power was established at Delhi and the 
emperors tried to rule the country in a fair 
and just manner their strength increased. 
When Aurangzeb deviated from the princi¬ 
ples of fair play, he caused the disintegration 
of the Moghul Empire. Later on there were 
too many antipathies, betrayals, conspiracies 
and treacherous activities which eventually led 
to the establishment of British Suzereignty in 
India. The British took the fullest advantage 
of the weakness that Indians had of acting 
against one another. They divided and ruled 
and the Indians showed little disinclination 
to be divided. They rather liked to 
damage the interests of a neighbour even if it 
meant giving political supremacy to a 
foreign power. 

After about two hundred years of British 
domination the Indians made a united effort 
to shake off foreign rule and be independent. 
European disunity as expressed through the 
second world war helped India to put pressure 
on the British and to regain freedom. Even 
at the last moment the British managed to 
take advantage of Indian disunity and divided 
the country into two states. One state was sup¬ 
posed to be an islamic republic and the other a 
secular democratic republic. The politicians 
who agreed to this partition were more after 
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strengthening their Parties than to build 
up a strong nation. They created many 
subdivisions and set up separate govern¬ 
ments with ministries, legislatures, courts and 
centrally appointed governors for each unit. 
In this manner a large number of politicians 
became important persons with advantages 
and privileges of a gainful type. This politi¬ 
cal set up was rather in excess of what 
was absolutely necessary. These privileges 
gave rise to jealousies and antagonisms. 
Political cliques and coteries developed in 
substantially increased numbers. The major 
political parties organised themselves on a 
war footing, so to speak, and propaganda 
was set on foot to glorify some and to condemn 
others. 

Political parties in other democratic 
countries do not as a rule have such strong 
antipathies as to adopt methods of a doubtful 
nature to gain public sympathy and support. 
In India the political parties behave like the 
ancient kingdoms which fought each other on 


the basis of '‘all’s fair in war’* and on 
occasions, did not hesitate to seek assistance 
of foreign powers to secure sinews of war. 
Some, perhaps, thought of other sorts of 
collaboration with foreign powers too ; and 
thus came nearer to the dangerous idea of 
sovereignty for political parties, which will 
be entitled to have foreign policies of their 
own. We now find that the political parties 
of India have become a source of danger to 
national unity and integration. What 
Joychand or Mirzafar did to the country's 
independence in the past, the political 
parties are now trying to do to the secular 
democratic republic of India. The people 
of India should watch out and safeguard 
their national freedom and sovereignty 
from the treasonable activities of unscrupu¬ 
lous politicians. The idea of one nation 
with one system of laws and one basic way 
of life must remain fully established in order 
to save the nation from being split up and 
destroyed. 



THE HISTORICAL BACK-GROUND, ACTIVITIES 
AND FUTURE OF U. N. O. 

JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE, m.a. 


The oneness of the world was observed and 
recognised by all the ancient religions. In the 
Old Testament, the phenomenon of the Jewish 
God Jehovah favouring His chosen people the 
Jews to found a world empire with Judaism as 
its religion is clearly perceptible, though in a 
rudimentary form. In the ancient Vcdic lite¬ 
rature of Hindus, wc clearly discern that the 
Hindus could conceive of one world, where 
mankind could dwell in peace. In the 6th 
Century B.G., the same idea, though in an 
inchoate stage, pervades the religions of 
Gautama Buddha, Zoraster, Confucius, Tao, 
Sinto, Vardaroana Mahavita ami others. The 
Maya and Aztec civilisations of America 
manifested the same trend in an undeveloped 
form. Christianity and later on Islam could 
perceive one world in their own narrow com¬ 
pass by preaching their respective religions 
through conversion. 

With the gradual and slow growth of 
human civilisation, the conception of one 
humanity steadily travels from the sphere of 
religion to that of political, social and econo¬ 
mic life. In the ancient world, in the endea¬ 
vours of Darius, Alexander the Great and 
many other conquerors to bring the then 
known world under one hegemony, we see the 
dawning of the conception of one world and 
one humanity in the political field in an 
embryonic state. The conception of the 
Swami or the sovereign conquering the world 
and governing it according to justice in the 
Artha Sastra of Kautilya in the 4th Century 
B.C. offers an indication of one world in the 
political walk or human life. Traces of diplo¬ 
macy, treaty-making and arbitration dated 
back several thousands of years, though there 


was not much of record of recognised inter¬ 
state organisation during that period. 

It was in Greek times that an inter-state 
community developed in the peninsula itself, 
in Asia Minor, on the shores of the Black 
Sea, the Aegean and the Mediterranean Sea. 
It promoted religious unity among the Greeks, 
diminished the barbarities of war and arbi¬ 
trated disputes. As soon as the Romans built 
up their empire in the then known world 
according to their conception, free inter-state 
intercourse began to disappear, and in place 
of inter-state co-operation, thty developed 
cosmopolitanism. After the disruption of the 
Roman Empire in the early 6th Century 
A.D., Europe was thrust into disorder and 
chaos. No foundation existed even for simple 
diplomacy or arbitration, what to speak of an 
organisation of the State. 

Some political philosophers offered plans 
for peace. Dante ( 1265-1321 ) viewed with 
great alarm the endless strife of princes and 
cities. In his book “De Monarchia*', he 
proposed that a world-state, comprising all 
the Independent soverign states, should be 
formed for the benefit of all humanity. 
Pierre Dubois is pointed out the need for a 
confederation of the princes of Europe with a 
Council and a Court. 

From the 15th century onward, as an up¬ 
shot of the Renaissance, the national states 
began to emerge on the ruins of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and they began to fight with 
with one another. Witnessing with great 
concern the aftermath of the devastating 
Hundred Years* War and the Thirty years* 
war, Emeric Cruce wrote in 1623 of the 
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need for a world of independent states—a 
permanent conference of ambassadors to meet 
continuously at a particular place and settle 
any dispute that might arise. In the early 
17th Century, Came Sullyes ‘The Grand 
Design* served as the basis of all subsequent 
theoretical and actual design. In 1G93 
William Penn wrote his essay on ‘Present and 
future peace of Europe.* In 1712, Saint 
Pierre wrote his ‘A project to bring perpetual 
peace in Europe’ with a Senate to settle 
dispute and execute treaty among nations. 
In 1761, Rousseau advocated the same prin¬ 
ciple in his book ‘Pax Perpetuella.* In 1793, 
Bentham followed the foot-steps of Rousseau 
and produced his ‘The Principles of Inter¬ 
national Law’ and suggested general guaran¬ 
tees, disarmanent, and abandonment of impe¬ 
rialism. No less important contribution to 
the Utopias of International Organisation 
was Emanuel Kapt, who published his 
essay ‘Towards eternal peace’ in 1795. 

The Napoleonic period ( 1787-1815 ) 
brought turmoil and disorder in Europe, and 
made Europe war-weary. After the termi¬ 
nation of the Napoleonic wars, internationa¬ 
lism passed from the stage of Utopianism to 
that of practical politics. The rapid suc¬ 
cession of discoveries in the realm of science, 
and their application to transport and industry 
gradually and steadily Jed to the shortening of 
distances and the shrinkage of the globe. The 
resultant complexity of civilisation, the increa¬ 
sing contacts all over the world, the rapid 
spread of knowledge and culture and the 
exchange of thought on problems of common 
interest—all of them led to an increasing nter- 
nationai understanding, an increasing inter¬ 
national co-operation in the sphere of commu¬ 
nications, transport, trade and health, as 
nation states were now driven to conclude 
international conventions and agreements for 
the regulation of affairs, which they could not 
by themselves control. The 19th century saw 
the knitting together of the world by the iron 


threads or transport and the golden threads 
of trade. 

Another factor, which tended to the 
growth of internationalism in the 19 th 
century, was the peace-movement based on 
the horrors and the terrible sufferings caused 
by the Napoleonic wars and developed along 
with crusades for universal suffrage, the 
abolition of slavery, temperance and free 
trade. The peace societies in England and in 
the U.S.A. the half a dozen peace congresses 
from 1843 to 1853, and the wide discussions on 
disarmanents, arbitration and codification of 
international law led to the beginning of one 
world. Finally, in the second half of the 19th 
century, the development of world-market 
for trade and frantic colonial expansions 
of the imperialist powers welded the world 
closer. 

The 19th century inter-nationalism 
expressed itself in the practice of consulta- 
tation between the Great Powers under the 
auspices of the Concert of Europe and Holy 
Alliance. The essential features of the system 
were occasional consultations, the great power 
unity, a reasonable balance of power, media¬ 
tion and arbitration. Neither the Holy 
Alliance nor the concert of Europe could be 
called a general collective security system. 
Neither had any regular consultation, 
any permanent organ or any authorised 
power of enforcement was brought into 
existence. 

Its members were not bound to meet 
when security was threatened, nor was there 
any guarantee that measures to enforce peace 
would be taken. The concert had no powers 
except those which it conferred upon itself by 
agreement in each case, and therefore the 
refusal of one member to attend made it 
impossible for.its members to meet at all. 
For instance, before Bismark’s wars against 
Austria In 1866 and against France in 1870, 
or on the eve on the World War I, n<j 
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meetings could be arranged. Even when the 
members met, their proceedings were governed 
by no constitutional obligation, for they had 
no agreed formal procedures. 

At the outbreak of the World War—I, the 
situation with regard to the settlement of 
disputes among nations was in the words of 
Sir Frederick Pollock thus :—“There was no 
jurisdiction to hear and determine disputes 
between sovereign states except by consent 
given either in a standing convention of the 
parties or in a special agreement to refer the 
case to arbitral decision. But there was a 
method of appointing an arbitral tribunal by 
selection from a standing list of competent 
persons and there was the official establishment 
of a court with a local habitation and records 
at the Hague. Most powers were bound by 
a number of conventions of similar type to 
refer to the tribunal so provided all such dis¬ 
putes did not affect their independence, 
honour or vital interest.’* 

Another expression of the 19th century 
inter-nationalism was the growth of interna¬ 
tional law, arbitration and conciliations. 
“International Law” Waltors has written, “is 
the direct ancestor of the covenant, for, it not 
only emphasises that war should be less 
frequent but also that a distribution between 
just and unjust war should be kept in view.” 
The idea, originally given by Grotius, was 
actually embodied in the effective law of 
nations for the first time in the League 
Gonvenant. It has been said that the 18th 
century was the period of mediation and the 
19th century of arbitration. The body of 
international law was growing as a result of 
many inter-national conferences, treaties and 
customs. 

A number of notable cases were decided 
by arbitration viz. (1) Albania case between 
U.S.A, and Britain (1862-72) (2) the Delogra 
Bay dispute between Portugal, Britain and 
tHe Tr&nsval Republic in 1875 (3) the 


Venzuclan Boundary dispute between 
Venzuela and British Guinea in 1898, (4) the 
Behring Sea dispute between U.S A. and 
Russia in 1902, (5) the Chile Argentine 

dispute in 1902 and (6) the Samoan islands 
dispute between Russia and Japan in 1904. 
Only comparatively unimportant matters and 
matters of fact were referred to arbitration 
by States, which were usually determined 
to enforce their own interpretations of law and 
treaty rights. 

The weakness of the 19th century balance 
of power was that it did not tend to strike or 
to hold a precise balance, for, power was in 
constant flux. The 19th century and the 
first decade of the 20ih century contributed 
to the modern collective security system, the 
idea of joint responsibility of the Great Powers 
for the maintenance of inter-national order, 
the principle of periodic meetings to discuss 
matters of common concern, the concept of 
social, economic and intellectual co-operation 
as vital for world peace, the idea of disarma¬ 
ment, andthe theory of pacific settlement of 
international disputes according to the pro¬ 
cesses of codified inter-national law. All 
these ideas, and many more, formed the basis 
of the manifold institution and activities of 
the League of Nations. As Podelford has put 
it, “From the 19th century Balance of power 
concept it was not a long step to the gene¬ 
ralised balance of power theory, which 
underlay the League of Nations.” 

II 

The League of Nations, of which President 
Wilson of America turned out to be the god¬ 
father, was really the outcome of war-time 
thinking in many countries. The World 
War, preceding its establishment, had been 
unprecedented in scope, sufferings and repur- 
cussions. It had aroused the passions and 
sentiments of the masses every where in 
favour of a world organisation setting up 
some permanent machinery of pacification 
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and conciliation embodying the spirit of 
unity. Many thinkers in England, U.S.A., 
Germany, and elsewhere thought that just 
as national affairs were openly ventilated in 
Parliament, similarly matters of international 
concern could be publicly debated on some 
permanent and elaborate inter-national 
platform. Before and during the pendency of 
the First World War ( 1914-18 ) various 
suggestions were adumbrated and attempts 
were made to have an appropriate inter¬ 
national forum to settle disputes among 
nations interse. It was President Wilson, 
who in January 1917, spoke of “peace without 
victory** and on January 1, 1918 he enun¬ 
ciated his famous fourteen points, the last 
of which called for a general association of 
nations. Three days earlier, Lloyd George 
talked of British Government's war aims, the 
last of which was “the creation of some 
international organisation to limit the 
burden of armaments and diminish the 
danger of war.** 

When the Paris Peace Conference autho¬ 
rised the drafting of the constitution for a 
League on January 25, 1919, the British and 
the American views were fused together by 
a two-man Committee consisting of Cecil 
Hwest (British) and Hunter Miller (American). 
The commission on the League of Nations 
appointed by the Paris conference, consisted 
of 19 delegates with Wilson as Chairman, 
and it drafted the Covenant (socalled partly 
to avoid suggestions of a Super State) between 
February 3 and 13, 1919. The draft Conve- 
nant was made public on February 14, 1919, 
and for six weeks, it was widely discussed all 
over the world, and was adopted by a 
plenary session of the Paris Conference, and 
was signed on June 28, 1919 as part of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and finally came into 
force on January 10, 1920. 

The principal divisions of the League of 
Nations were (1) the Assembly (2) the 


Council (3) the Secretariat (4) the Perma¬ 
nent Court of Inter-national Justice and 
(5) the Inter-national Labour Organisation. 
The auxiliary organisations were (1) Economic 
and Financial Organisation (2) Organi¬ 
sation for communication and (3) Transit and 
Health Organisation. 

The covenant of the League of Nations is 
contained in twenty six articles. In the pre¬ 
face to the convenant, the object of the 
League has been stated to be the promotion 
of the international co-opcration and the 
achievement of peace and security, Its scat 
was fixed at Geneva in Switzerland and it was 
to function through an Assembly, a Council, 
and a permanent Secretariat, headed by 
a Secretary-General. The Assembly was to 
consist of representatives of all the members 
joining the League, each State being entitled 
to a maximum of three delegates, but only 
to one vote. The Council was to consist of 
the representatives of the Chief Allied Powers 
Viz. Great Britain, United Slates, France, 
Italy and Japan with four other members 
elected by the Assembly. The Council formed 
something like the executive or the cabinet 
for the League. The duty of the Secretariat 
was to prepare business for the Assembly and 
the Council. Two other major agencies 
connected with the League, were the Perma¬ 
nent Court of Inter-national Justice and the 
Inter-national Labour Organisation (I.L.O.). 
The former was to deal with inter-national 
disputes referred to it by the Council, 
and the latter with all kinds of labour 
problems. 

The League settled many minor disputes 
among nations. It successfully settled the 
quarrel between Sweden and Finland over 
the Aaland Islands. The vexed question of 
Upper Silesia in dispute between Germany 
and Poland was successfully settled by a 
Commission, appointed by the Council. On 
three occasions, the League successfully intef- 
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vened in the disturbed Balkan area. In 1921, 
it protected Albania against aggression by 
Yugoslavia. Two years later, it successfully 
intervened to protect Greece against the threat 
of attack by Italy. In 1925, the League stopped 
the threatened out-break of war between 
Bulgaria and Greece and thereby averted what 
looked like a serious crisis. Another inter¬ 
esting dispute', settled by the League, was the 
boundary dispute between Iraq and Turkey. 
In the field of social and humanitarian work, 
the League concerned itself, through its 
agencies, with the suppression of traffic in 
women, children and opium, and with the 
struggle against slavery and forced labour. 
Much was done to promote educational and 
intellectual co-operation, to facilitate inter¬ 
national transit and communications and to 
co-ordinate the activities of various health 
and scientific organisations throughout the 
world. 

The League indeed failed in its main 
purpose in the political sphere. It could 
not secure disarmanent nor could it prevent 
wars and aggressions. The main causes of the 
failure of the League in the political sphere 
can be succintly enumerated as follows : 

(1) the clash and rivalry among national¬ 
ities for selfish national interests at the 
tost of the well-being of humanity, 
(2) the inaction of the Council, which looked 
after the interests of Great Powers like 
Great Britain and France (3) the 
non-participation of U.S.A., the chief 
progenitor of the idea, weakened the 
League (4) Partiality of the League in 
not allowing Russia, Austria and Germany 
to join the League, with the mentality 
of a victor, telling adversely upon the 
impartiality and the requisite neuter.! 
position of the World Organisation, (5) the 
unfair and inequitable terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles against Germany caused great 
disaffection among the virile Germans, 


(6^ lack of an inter-national army to 
enforce its mandate among recalcitrant 
members (7) the prevalance of the idea 
of unlimited sovereignty of individual States 
foiled the salutary Aspirations of the League 
and (8) the emergence of Fascism under 
Mussolini and Nazism under Hitler sapped 
the very root of the noble ideals of the 
League. 

The first shock to the League of Nations 
was given by Japan in 1931, when she 
violated the Xeague covenant and the 
Kellog Pact by occupying the Chinese 
territory of Manchuria and setting up a 
puppet State there. China applied to the 
League, which only fulminated through 
indecision and Japan withdrew from the 
League. Germany had begun to arm as 
Hitler came into power. In 1935 Hitler 
repudiated those clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which imposed limitations on 
her armed strength, and re-established 
conscription. Next year he denounced the 
Locarno Treaties, and re-occupied and 
re-fortified those zones of Rhine Land, which 
had been demilitarised by the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Great Powers were at cross 
purposes, and nothing was done to resist 
Hitler’s insolent violation of the treaty 
obligations. Germany quit the League, 
and denounced the clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, which charged her with 
war-guilt. Italy, under the hegemony of 
Mussolini, pursued an imperial policy, and 
in 1936 made an unprovoked attack on 
Abyssinia, a member of the League. The 
League did nothing to check Mussolini. 
Addis Ababa the capital, was captured 
by the Iralian troops, and the King of 
Italy was proclaimed Emperor of Abyssinia 
Italy withdrew from the League of Nations, 
in 1936. The naked action of Italy was 
a shattering blow to the last vestige of 
the tottering League. The daring and 
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illegal actions of Japan, Germany and Italy 
conclusively proved that the League had no 
teeth, and could not deter its members from 
fighting with one another in breach of 
international treaties and obligations. Italy 
Germany and Japan demonstrated by 
their utterly selfish activities of unprovoked 
aggression against friendly neighbours 
that might is right and that collective 
security is an idle dream. 

Ill 


The 20th Century is a critical period 
of human history. Before it ran half its 
course, it saw two progressively horrible 
World wars, which in their rapidly enhancing 
brutality and destruction portended a crisis 
to all that human civilisation stands for. 
Cataclysm, whether individual, national or 
international, has a sobering effect. Man is 
led to think of higher things to stall its 
recurrence. The horrors of the Napoleonic 
Wars stimulated the piety of Czar Alexander I, 
who evolved a scheme for a Holy Alliance 
of the Christian Powers. The First World 
War gave birth to the League of Nations, 
which embodied President Wilson’s efforts 
at bringing idealism to bear upon practical 
politics. This idealism evaporated before 
the selfish considerations of individualistic 
diplomacy. Inter-national co-operation failed 
in the field of politics, and the more terrible 
Second World War (1936-45J raised its 
hydra-headed hoods. In spite of past 
failures, man’s optimism is irrepressible, 
and he has looked forward even in the 
midst of mortal perils of this hideous war 
to the prospect of realising the ideal of 
one ‘World State’, in which all nations 
may dwell tftgcthcr in peace and amity. 
It is in this ideal which gave birth to the 
United Nations’ Organisation (U.N.O.) 


On August 14, 1941, in a dramatic mid- 
ocean^iheeting on board a ship, President 


Roosevelt and Churchill drew up, what came 
to be known as the Atlantic Charter, contain¬ 
ing a declaration of aims on which they ‘based 
their hopes for a better future for the world*. 
The principles laid down in the Charter were 
eight in number viz. (1) the renunciation 
of aggrandisement, territorial or otherwise 
(2) agreement that no territorial changes 
were to be made without the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned, (3) the 
right of all the peoples to choose their own 
form of government and the restoration of 
sovereign rights and self-government to those 
who had been forcibly deprived of them, 

(4) enjoyment by all States of equal access 
to the trade and raw materials of the world, 

(5) collaboration among all nations in the 
economic field, (6) the expression of hope 
that after the destruction of the Nazi tyranny, 
people would see established a peace, which 
would enable all men to live in peace within 
their own boundaries and in freedom from 
fear and want, (7) hope of freedom of all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hinderence and (8) the belief that 
all nations must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. These principles were 
accepted by 26 nations, whose representatives 
signed in 1942 a document known as the 
'‘Declaration of United Nations.” 

The Atlantic Charter embodied a com¬ 
mon programme of purposes and principles. 
With the growing improvement in the positiou 
of the Allies, it was thought necessary to 
consider the formation of a comprehensive 
organisation of machinery for the maintenance 
of peace. In 1943, the Conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of U. S. A., U. S. S. R. 
China and Great Britain for the first time 
defined the basis of a World Organisation and 
recognised” the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest possible practicable date a general 
international organisation based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all pea&* 
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loving States and open to membership of all 
such States, large and small, for the mainte¬ 
nance of international peace and security. Next 
followed the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
of 1944, in which the representatives of 
Britain, U. S. A., U. S. S. R. and China 
drew up draft proposals for the structure of 
the contemplated World Organisation. On 
the basis of these proposals, the United 
Nations’ Charter was drawn up by the 
delegates of the fifty States, who met 
at San Francisco in 1946. The 
Governments of all the signatory States 
ratified the Charter, and it came into force 
on October 24, 1945. Thus was the U. N. O. 
brought into existence to serve the aims, 
enunciated in one hundred and eleven articles 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

The United Nations has six main organs 
viz. the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, the Inter-national 
Court of Justice and the Secretariat. Besides, 
there is a group of subsidiary and specialised 
agencies, which operate under the general 
co-ordination of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The General Assembly is the main delibe¬ 
rate organ of the U. N. O., and may be 
regarded as a Parliament of Nations. It 
consists of all the member States, each 
member having only one vote. On ordinary 
matters, a simple majority is decisive, but on 
important questions, a majority of two-third 
is required. The Assembly can discuss any 
matter within the scope of the Charter, any 
question relating to peace and security 
brought to its attention by a member or a 
non-member. It is also an electing body 
and as such, has been empowered to elect 
the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council and all the members of the 
Trusteeship Council and the Economic and 
Soc^l Council* It controls finances and 


receives and discusses reports from all 
agencies and departments. In a word, it 
is a deliberate, an overseeing, reviewing 
and critising organ/ 1 

The Security Council is the organ en¬ 
trusted with the “primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security”. It consists of five permanent and 
six ( now enhanced to nine ) non-permanent 
members. The Big Five (U. S. A., U. S. 
S. R., China, France, and Great Britain) 
are the permanent members. The non- 
permanent members are elected by General 
Assembly for two-year terms. Each member 
of the Council has one vote. In matters 
of procedures, the decisions of the Council 
require the affirmative vote of any seven 
(now ten) of the members. In the case of 
substantive matters, the concurring votes of 
all the five permanent members must be 
included in the majority of seven ( now ten ). 
In other words, each of the Big Five has the 
right to veto any proposed action of the 
Security Council with which it does not agree. 
As the Security Council operates more or 
less an executive body, it functions almost 
continuously. Plans for the use of armed 
forces by the Council are made with the 
advice of a Military Staff Committee. But 
it is difficult to find plans acceptable to the 
Big Five. 

The Economic and Social Council is 
composed of 18 members elected by the 
General Assembly, being responsible and 
working under the direction of the latter. 
It seeks to build a world of greater stability 
and well-being, to create a spirit of universal 
respect for human rights and to promote a 
culture and educational standard. It has 
set up various commissions to study subjects, 
the important being U. N. R. R. A. ( U. N. 
Relief and Rehabilitation ( Administration), 
I. L. O. ( the Inter-national Labour Organi¬ 
sation ) U. N. ESCO ( U. N. Educational 
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Scientific Cultural Organisation ) and a host 
of other organisations. 

The Trusteeship Council marks a new 
stage in the relationship of colonial powers 
to dependent powers. Territories administered 
under the trusteeship system include those 
formerly under the mandate of the League 
of Nations, areas which have been detached 
from the enemy States as a result of the 
Second World War, and any region volun¬ 
tarily placed under the Trusteeship Council 
of the States responsible for their adminis¬ 
tration. The terms of the trusteeship were 
settled by negotiations between the U. N. O. 
and the controlling State, but the basis of all 
administration must be the paramountcy of 
the interests of the native inhabitants. Among 
the promises made by the U. N. to the 
dependent territories are the development 
of self-government and the promotion of 
economic and social advancement. Most of 
the territories placed under tho Trusteeship 
Council have become independent—the 
remaining are in the process of reaching 
the goal of their independence. 

The International Court of Justice, set up 
by the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice, containing 70 articles, is composed 
of fifteen judges, no two of whom are to be 
nationals of the same State. It has jurisdic¬ 
tion over all cases referred to it by the 
member-states. It also gives advisory 
opinions on any legal question referred to 
it by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council. In the Confu Canal Dispute 
where' Albania destroyed two British ships 
along with 40 British nationals, the court 
awarded compensation to Britain, but 
Albania refused to pay. The South African 
Republic disregards the decisions of the 
court. These have prompted Suman to 
remark, “The great controversies are ques¬ 
tions of powers admitting of no settlement 
through the application of law. They can 


be resolved only by diplomatic bargaining 
and compromise or by war and in other way 
whatever”. The above statement is partially 
true as the Court has successfully settled 
other disputes, viz. the Iran British Oil 
Company dispute, the question of the right 
of the American citizens in Morocco as 
referred to it by U. S. A. and France and 
the Suez Canal dispute in 1957 regarding 
the interpretation of the Charter of 1808, 
when Egypt admitted the inter-national 
character of the Canal. 

The Secretariat consists of the working 
staff of the Organisation. Its chief adminis¬ 
trative officer is the Secretary General, who 
19 appointed by the General Assembly on 
the recommendation of the Security Council. 
He is required to make an annual report to 
the Assembly, and is empowered to bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any 
matter, which in his opinion, inay threaten 
international peace and security. The works 
of the previous two Secretary General 
Mr. U. Thant are commendable. 

Created as it was in the light of the experi¬ 
ence of the League of Nations, the U. N. O., 
in some respects, marks an improvement on 
the constitution of the League. The Charter 
is a much longer and more explicit document 
than the League Covenant. Its scope and 
function are more extensive, and its member¬ 
ship is more representative. Besides, the 
League was without teeth, as it had no armed 
force at its disposal, but the U. N. O. is 
provided with a Military staff Co mini tee to 
draw up plans for the use of armed forces by 
the Security Council to prevent or resist a 
breach of the peace. Lastly, U. N. O. is 
much more emphatic in requiring its members 
to abjure war as means of settling disputes. 
But inspite of elaborate provisions on paper 
for the maintenance of peace and security, 
there are glaring procedural defects, which 
are calculated to make them iijeffective. The 
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right of absolute veto, which has been allowed 
to each of the Big Five ha$ proved a 
great stumbling block to the practical func¬ 
tioning of the Security Council. It can hardly 
be expected to find that perfect unanimity 
among the Big Five, which the voting 
procedure in the Security Council demands. 
Tlie U. S. S. R. on many occasions, and 
U. S. A. off and on, have vetoed the majority 
decisions of the Council to which either of 
them did not agree. Though there is provi¬ 
sion for the recruitment of an inter-national 
army to enforce the decision of the Security 
Council, it is difficult, nay well-nigh im¬ 
possible, to draw up plans of military 
measures acceptable to all the Big Five. As 
a matter of fact, it it not feasible for the 
U. N.O. to abolish differences of interest and 
ideology such as we see in the world. For 
this reason, Organski has said, “It is the 
policies and the interests of the great powers 
that explain the action or inaction of the 
United Nations*’. David Cushman Coyle 
has opined, “If the U. N. O. is to act as a 
forum for agreeing among hostile nations, 
it cannot use force against any nation 
that is big enough to blow up the forum itself. 
This is the reason that the United States 
insisted on the ‘Veto’ and other great powers 
joined in demanding it as a condition 
precedent to the signing of the Charter”. 

The U. N. O., from its very inception, had 
to deal with a large number of problems of 
current history and it accomplished much in 
difficult circumstances by stepping into 
quarrels between members and presented 
hasty action and offered mediation successfully 
in (1) Sovict-Iran dispute for recalling the 
Soviet troops from Iran (2) Dutch Indo¬ 
nesian quarrel which ended in indonesian 
independence, (3) solving the Palestine 
problem (4) keeping Status quo and cessa¬ 


tion of war in Kashmir between India and 
Pakistan and in Korea between U. S. A. 
and U. S. S. R. and alleviating bellicosity 
among different factions in Congo, Malaya, 
Africa etc* In the words of Mr. Trygive 
Lie, the first Secretary General of the U.N.O. 
we may say, “The United Nations has not 
been able to resolve great power differen¬ 
ces, but the conflict has been kept within 
peaceful bounds and the way prepared for 
further peaceful settlement.” President 
Eisenhower has opined, “With all its defects 
with all the. failures that wc can check up 
against it, it still represents man’s best recog¬ 
nised hope to substitute the conference table 
for the battlefield. It had had its failures, 
but it had had its successes — I think it is 
far more than merely a desirable organisation 
in these days, where every new invention of 
the scientist seems to make it more nearly 
possible for man to ensure his own elimina¬ 
tion from their globe, I think the United 
Nations has become sheer necessity 1 *. 

The gradual development of U. N. O. on 

healthy lines to fulfil its ideal to check 

another horrible World War is the only 

hope for averting the great prospective 
catastrophe and safe-guarding human civili¬ 
sation and culture. Dark clouds in the 
shape of super-powers’t struggle for supremacy 
and exploitation of weaker powers, the race 
for nuclear weapons, the Russian aggression 
against Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the 
aggresive Maoism and the American diplo¬ 
macy not to let in Red.China in the U. N. O. 
and the American dollar imperialisni and 
various other ominous phenomena are hover¬ 
ing like vultures to swoop down upon 
mankind to make an end of its tbristence 
and civilisation. It is the desire of all right- 
thinking persons that Jsuper-powers should 
curb their aggressive greed and use 
U. N. O. as the forum for stalling any 
horrible third global war and see that the 
U. N. O. does not shstre the fate of the 
League of Nations. 



“A PLEA FOR PUBLIC SECTOR 


K. V. OZA M.A. 


In modern times state participation in 
economic activity can hardly be a matter of 
disagreement. The state regulation and parti¬ 
cipation in industries and other economic 
services have been recorded in the past also. 
In ancient Greece, history notes, silver mines 
were owned by the state. According to 
Kautilya, an eminent ancient Indian thinker, 
mining, ship-building and defence industries 
should rest with the Government. Public 
sector is generally defined as an industrial or 
economic enterprise whose management and 
ownership rests with the Government or 
public authorities. The term thus also applies 
to those enterprises managed by municipalities 
or such other public bodies. 

Since the beginning of Planning in India 
Public sector has grown tremendously. With 
an investment of about Rs, 3,000 crores in 
public sector enterprises of India, public sector 
will be an important determinant of our 
economic growth. 

The Industrial policy resolution of 1956 
states “The adoption of the socialist pattern of 
society as the national objective as well as the 
need for planned and rapid development 
require that all industries of basic and strate¬ 
gic importance or in the nature of public 
utility services should be in the public sector.” 
All economics are to-day mixed ones in the 
sense that even in liberal democratic nations, 
some of the enterprises are of necessity covered 
under public sector. What are the factors 
resp onsible for the extension of philosophy of 
the public sector ? The answer can be had 
from the following paragraphs. 

The state is an organisation for the public 
welfare. The 19th century police state has 
been replaced by the 20ih century welfare 


oriented state. In certain sectors, there are 

no possibility of immediate return and as 
such private sector does not enter into such 
sectors. In such enterprises state should 
assume the role of entrepreneur. Heavy 
industries requiring heavy risk-capital and at 
the same time limited prospects of immediate 
return fall in this category. The state by 
taking up such activities can add to total 
social welfare. 

It is also held that the private sector is 
lured by effective demand and profit consi¬ 
derations, whereas public sector tries to meet 
social requirements e.g. Even before inde¬ 
pendence ‘Quinine* manufacturing having no 
profit prospects had to be taken up by the then 
Government. 

Public sector has also been an important 
means in achieving socialism. Third Five Year 
Plan states in this regard. ‘ As a direct conse¬ 
quence of the objective of working towards 
the realisation of a socialist pattern of society, 
there will be large expansion of the public 
sector in a wide range of activities, covering 
fields as varied as mining and manufacturing, 
generation and distribution of electric power, 
construction, transport and communications, 
irrigation, banking and insurance, trade, 
social services etc.” The wide resources at the 
disposal of the state thus, could be distributed 
for greater public good. 

It is an accepted principle that public 
utilities or social monopolies should be with 
the state. If public utility concerns such as 
electricity, water supply, post and telegraph 
services are managed by the state, it results in 
larger social welfare. Public utilities so 
entrusted to the state can be managed in* a 
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uniform manner, and it also eliminates 
redundant competition. 

Certain monopolistic industries if entrusted 
to the private sector, results in exploitation of 
society at large. In certain industries there is 
a large possibility of profit through control 
of supply. Due to this reason in some 
countries state monopolises tobacco or 
opium trading. 

So vital a sector like defence cannot be 
entrusted to the private sector. Even Adam 
Smith, the staunch upholder of private 
enterprise, accepts that defence should rest 
with the state. This is mainly because this 
sector entails heavy expenditure and requires 
research work, and the problem of maintain¬ 
ing secrecy is also very important in this 
field. 

In underdeveloped and even in developed 
countries there are backward or depressed 
areas. In order to achieve balanced regional 
growth public sector can be useful to a great 
extent. Normally in backward areas private 
sector is not attracted because of limited 
prospects of return. Public sector without 


regard to profit considerations can start 
projects in such areas thereby making it 
possible for private sector to enter that area. 

After the second war, many nations of 
Africa and Asia won their independence. 
These nations now intend to make themsel¬ 
ves strong economically. These countries 
take public sector to be an important 
agency in making the nation economically 
self-sufficient. 

In developing countries publie sector is 
also important from the viewpoint of resource 
mobilisation for economic development. When 
public enterprises run efficiently and follow a 
proper price policy for their goods and 
services, the resultant larger earnings can be 
utilised' for further development. 

This viewpont in favour of public sector 
does not, in any way, try to belittle the private 
sector. Ours is a mixed economy, wherein 
private sector plays a positive role. Extension 
of public sector in India tries to remove 
some of the fundamental imbalances in our 
economic life. 



OMBUDSMAN IN MAURITIUS 

by JOSEPH MtNATTUR 


“From one citizen you gather the idea that 
Mauritius was first made and then heaven, 
| and that heaven was copied after Mauritius,** 
ffi wrote Mark Twain. 1 

"i» 

What served, according to this report, as 
a model for heaven, may not be too bad for 
Bharat, provided the latter remembers while 
following the model that the dress has to 
be made to measure. The fact that two thirds 
of the population of Mauritius is of Indian 
origin may be considered another reason for 
Indians' taking interest in an institution which 
appears to have been well received in that 
little island. Blood is thicker than the waters 
of the Indian Ocean. 

The Constitution of Mauritius, annexed to 
the Mauritius Constitution Order 1966, has a 
chapter devoted to Ombudsman, dealing with 
the office of Ombudsman, his jurisdiction, the 
procedure to be followed in his investigations, 
etc. 

Though these provisions were, in the main 
modelled on the (New Zealand) Parliamentary 
Commissioner (Ombudsman) Act, 1962 and 
the (Danish) Om Folketing Ombudsmand, 
1954, there are significant departures from 
these models. The (British) Parliamentary 
Commissioner Act, 1967, has some provisions 
which are identical with those in the 
Mauritian constitution, but the British 
statute is comparatively very limited in its 
application. The explanation for it appears 
to be twofold (1) In Britian, to quote from 


the Command Paper, “Parliament is the 
place for ventilating the grievances of the 
citizen — by history, tradition and past and 
present practice. It is one of the functions of 
the elected Member of Parliament to try to 
secure that his constituents do not suffer 
injustice at the hands of the government 2 . 
The U. K. government did not propose to 
replace the remedies which the Constitution 
already provided, but intended to develop 
those remedies further. All that the govern¬ 
ment therefore envisaged was to “give 
members of Parliament a better instrument 
which they can use to protect the citizen, 
namely the services of a Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administration.*’ 3 

(ii) The U. K. government do not think 
that the administration of government depart¬ 
ments is open to serious criticism and that 
injustices are frequently suffered by indivi¬ 
dual citizens. They are in no doubt that 
the tradition of integrity and impartiality 
in public administration is being fully 
maintained*, 4 The proposal to appoint a 
Parliamentary Commissioner was intended to 
increase public confidence in that adminis¬ 
tration. 

Where conditions are dissimilar, it may be 
found to adopt different provisions. The Mau¬ 
ritian provisions, though they do not contem¬ 
plate certain matters envisaged in the Lokpal 
Bill for instance. Ombudsman’s jurisdiction 
over Ministers and Secretaries) cover a wider 
field than the U.K. Act. The provisions which 


1. quoted in J. N. Roy, Mauritius In Transi¬ 
tion . (1960), p. 1 


2. The Parliamentary Commissioner for Adml 
nlstratlon, 1965, Cmnd. 2767, p. 3 

3. Ibid 

4. Id. p. 7 
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are not found in the British statute may be of 
special interest and importance to the Indian 
public, particularly the legislator who has to 
consider a piece of proposed legislation in the 
light of Indian conditions. He will find that 
the Indian citizen has more affinity with his 
Mauritian counterpart than with the one in 
the U. K. mainly because of the difference in 
social concepts and political traditions. 

In Mauritius as in the United Kingdom, 
the Ombudsman is not empowered to investi¬ 
gate administrative action (or inaction) of 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries. But 
this exemption from jurisdiction appears to 
have been envisaged as a temporary and 
transitional measure. The Constitutional 
Commissioner for Mauritius reported in 1966: 

“I found that there are differences of 
opinion over the question whether he should 
be empowered to investigate the acts and 
decisions of Ministers themselves. In view 
of this conflict it might be better to exclude 
the personal acts and decisions of Ministers 
from his purview In the first Instance.” 

(emphasis added ) 5 6 

This recommendation for exclusion of 
Ministers in the first instance was on the basis 
of a compromise to accommodate conflict¬ 
ing views rather than on any concept of 
ministerial responsibility. For the Commi¬ 
ssioner made it very clear that 

“Far from weakening the principle of 
ministerial responsibility he (Ombudsman) 
could make it more efficacious” 0 
It is of interest to note that in Guyana 
where Ministers are responsible to Parliament, 7 
the Ombudsman's jurisdiction extends to 
Ministers among others. 8 

5. S. A. de Smith, Report of the Constitu¬ 
tional Commissioner (Mauritius Legislative 
Assembly, Sessional Paper No. 2 of 1965) 
p. 13 

6. Id., p. 11 

7. Constitutioh of Guyana, 8. 35 

8.. Id., s. 53 • 


In New Zealand where the Ombudsman's 
jurisdiction does not extend to inquiring 
into the decisions of ministers, any recom¬ 
mendation made to a minister by a depart¬ 
ment or agency, even if the minuter has 
already acted upon it, may be inquired into 
and, if necessary, reported upon by the 
Ombudsman. 0 In the light of the Ombuds¬ 
man’s findings, the minister would even¬ 
tually be called upon to justify his actions 
in Parliament and thus he would be obliged 
to account for his administrative acts. 30 And 
the New Zealand Ombudsman reports that 
“so far there is no cause to feel that the 
parliamentary principles of ministerial res¬ 
ponsibility are likely to stand in the way 
of effective operation ot the Ombudsman, 
or themselves to suffer !«y reason of his 
activities.” 13 

The organs of government which may be 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
Ombudsman are the judiciary and the Service 
Commissions. In Denmark the deputy judges 
were under his jurisdiction in the first 
instance ; latter on when this was found 
to be inexpedient, they as well as other 
judges were excluded from his jurisdiction by 
an amendment of the Ombudsman Act in 
1959. 12 

If he is empowered to investigate the 
recommendations or decisions of Service 
Commissions, the Commissions would be 

9. Sir Guy Powles, “The Office of 
Ombudsman in New Zealand”, Journal 
of Administration Overseas (1968) 287 at 
288 

10. Ibid 

11. Ibid 

12. Act No. 205 of June 11, 1959. See 
Stephan Hurwitz, ‘'Denmark's Ombuds- 
mand : The Parliamentary Commi¬ 
ssioner for Civil and Military Govern¬ 
ment Administration,” (1961) Wisconsin 
Law Review , 169 at 171 
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obliged to give reasons why A was appointed 
to a post while B was not. This would be 
very difficult, perhaps impossible to do in some 
cases. Appointments might depend on factors 
difficult to define. The burden cast upon the 
Commission which is already overladen with 
heavy responsibility will become insupport¬ 
able. 1 ’ 

In Mauritius the following officers and 
authorities are excluded from his jurisdiction : 

(i) The Governor and his personal 
staff 

(ii) the Chief Justice 

(iii) any Commission established by 
the Constitution and their staff 

(iv) the Director of Public Prosecutions 
or any person acting under or 
in accordance with his instructions 

(v) any person exercising powers 
delegated to him by the Public 
Service Commission or the Police 
Service Commission. 11 

The Constitution further provides that in 
cases where the Premier gives a written notice 
to the effect that the action complained of 
was taken by a Minister or Parliamentary 
Secretary in person in the exercise of his own 
deliberate judgement, the Ombudsman is 
precluded from conducting an investigation 
of the action in question. This appears to be 
a provision fraught with serious peril for 
the citizen. When Ministers and Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretaries aae made immune from 
investigation, the Ombudsman’s functions 
may prove ineffective in many cases, as 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries can 
insulate any matter from the Ombudsman's 
authority by either making a decision or 
giving an order personally or claiming that 


13. See de Smith, op.clt ., p. 13 

14. s. 92 (1) (d) of the Mauritius Consti¬ 
tution Order. 1966 


they have personally made the decision or 
given the order. 15 

The Ombudsman in Mauritius is to be 
appointed by the Governor after consultation 
with the Premier, the Leader of the oppo¬ 
sition and such other persons, as appear to 
the Governor acting in his discretion, to be 
leaders of parties in the Legislative Assembly. 10 
These consultations emphasize the represen¬ 
tative character of the Ombudsman. 17 But 
he shall not be a member of Legislative 
Assembly or any Local Authority or a local 


15. See B. Christensen, “The Danish 
Ombudsman”, 1961 University of Pen¬ 
nsylvania Law Review , 1100. Prof. H. W. 
R. Wade has remarked that “The 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility 
makes it difficult for a minister to 
admit that he has made a mistake— 
or which is more dangerous still, that 
his department has made a mistake... 
the Minister will do what he can, out 
of natural loyalty, to protect his 
officials from censure, Minister and 
department play together as one team 
and each will try to avoid letting the 
other down. They therefore present a 
firm front... “Towards Administrative 
Justice , p. 99. Prof. Wade is referring 
to the usual stand taken by Minister 
and department in regard to parlia¬ 
mentary question ; the general attitude 
indicated may be adopted in relation to 
Ombudsman's investigations also. 

16. s- 91 (2) 

17. In Swedish the word means a represen¬ 
tative, a solicitor. The Danish Ombuds¬ 
man Act of June 11, 1954, section 1 
speaks of a Parliamentary Commissioner 
who, on behalf of the Folketlng (Parlia¬ 
ment) shall supervise the civil and 
military government administration" 
(emphasis added) 
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government officer; nor shall he perform 
the functions of any other public office. 18 

He is empowered to investigate any 
action 10 taken by any officer or authority 20 
in the exercise of administrative functions in 
any case in which a member of the public 
claims, or appears to the Ombudsman, to 
have sustained injustice in consequence of 
maladministration in connection with the 
action 21 . He may make the investigation 

18. s. 91 (3). In Denmark his indepen¬ 
dence is stressed when the Act of 1954 
provides that subject to the rules laid 
down by Parliament for the conduct of 
his activities, he is independent of 
Parliament, (s. 3) These rules issued 
in 1956 serve to elucidate and amplify 
the provisions of the Act and they have 
not been varied or modified since. 

19. action includes failure to act. 

20 . The following officers and authorities 
are exempted from his jurisdiction : 

(i) the Governor and his personal 
vtaff 

(ii) the Chief Justice 

(iii) any Commission established by 
the Constitution and their staff 

(iv) the Director of Public Prose¬ 
cutions or any person acting under 
or in accordance with his instruc¬ 
tions 

(v) any person exercising power 
delegated to him by the Public 
Service Commissioner or the 
Police Service Commissioner ($.92) 

(I) <d) 

21. A complaint may be made by the 
following : 

a) an authority of the Government 
or a Local authority or other 
authority or body constituted for 
purposes of the public service or 
local government ; 

b) any other authority or body whose 
members are appointed by the 
Governor or a Minister or whose 
revenues consist wholly or mainly of 
• moneys provided from public funds. 


upon complaint from the aggrieved party, or 
when invited to do 90 by the Governor, acting 
in his discretion, or by any Minister or other 
member of the Legislative Assembly or on 
his own initiative. 22 A complaint may be 
made by any individual or body of persons 
except certain publicly elected or appointed 
authorities. 23 It should be made either by the 
aggrieved person himself or in certain circum¬ 
stances, (as when he is dead or unable to 
act for himself), by his personal representatives 
or some other individual who is suitable to 
represent him. 24 Legislative provisions may 
be made requiring, among other things, that 

complaints should be transmitted through a 
Member of the Legislative Assembly. 25 

He is generally precluded from conducting 
an investigation when the aggrieved person 
has or had a right of appeal to a tribunal 
or a remedy in a court of law. Neverthe¬ 
less, he may conduct an investigation if 
he is satisfied that in the particular circum¬ 
stances it is not reasonable to expect the 
aggrieved person to avail himself of that 
right or remedy. 20 Further, he is not pre¬ 
cluded from conducting an investigation as 
to whether any of the provisions relating to 
fundamental rights and freedoms of the 
individual has been contravened. 27 This is 

22. s. 92 (1) 

23. s. 92 (1) 

24. s. 92 (4) 

25. s. 97 (b) In the United Kingdom com¬ 
plaints have to be made through a 
Member of Parliament. In countries 
where snobbery reigns supreme and 
only the voice of influence will be 
heard, such a provision may prove 
detrimental to the interest of the 
ordinary citizen. 

26. s, (6) (i) An identical provision is found 
in the ( U. K.) Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioner Act, 1967 

27. s. 92 (6) (ii) 
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complementary to the provision which 
enshrines a person’s right to apply for 
redress to the supreme Court if any of his 
fundamental rights and freedoms guaranted 
by the Constitution has been, is being or 
is likely to be contravened in relation to 
him. 2 * This provision appears necessary, 
as otherwise, he would not be able to 
investigate and report about administrative 
acts which are improperly discriminatory 
in character. 20 This will also help those who 
are unable, for financial or other reason, 
to move the Supreme Court in relation 
to the act in question. 90 

He is precluded from investigating a 
matter if he is given notice by the Governor, 
acting, in his discretion, that the investi¬ 
gation of that matter would not be in 
the interests of the security of the State. 91 
He shall not make any investigation when 
it appears to him that the complaint is 
vexatious or frivolous, that the subject 
matter of the complaint is trivial, that the 
complainant has no sufficient interest in 
the subject matter, or that the complainant 

28. s. 15 (1) 

29. See de Smith, op. c lt. f p. 14 

30. In Denmark the Ombudsman may 

recommend legal aid for a complainant 
satisfies the necessary conditions, if in 
who the opinion of the Ombudsman there 
is reasonable ground for bringing an 
action against a government or local 
government authority or against some 
one employed by any of these authori¬ 
ties. See Directions for the Ombudsman, 
Art. 7(3) ; see also Paul Hansen, “The 
Ombudsman’ 1 , in Denmark (1964) p. 129. 
In the United Kingdom the attitude 
appears to be very different. ‘.‘Legal 
aid will not be available”, says the 
White Paper on the Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administration ( Cand. 
2767 ) p. 6 

31. b. 92 (9) 


has been unreasonably delayed for more 
than six months. 32 

The investigation is expected to be 
informal. It is to be conducted in private. 
The Ombudsman may obtain his information 
in any manner he thinks fit and may decide 
whether any person should be represented by 
councel in the investigation. 33 He is, however, 
required to afford an opportunity to the 
principal officer of the department or authority 
concerned and to any other person who is 
alleged to have taken or authorised the 
action in question to comment on the 
allegations in a complaint. 34 

The State is not entitled to claim any 
privilege in relation to the production of 
documents or giving of evidence as is allowed 
in legal proceedings, 33 but information and 
documents relating to the proceedings of the 
Cabinet and of any committee of the Cabinet 
are privileged. 33 When the Governor, acting 
in his discretion, gives notice that, in his 
opinion, the disclosure of any document or 
information specific in the notice would be 
against public interest in relation to defence, 
external relations or internal security, the 


32. s. 92 (8). In Denmark and in the 
United Kingdom the time limit is twelve 
months. In Denmark, according to 
Stephan Hurwitz, the present Ombuds- 
mand, the time limit does not prejudice 
the redress of a grievance as the 
Ombudsrnand can make an investiga¬ 
tion on his own initiative at any time. 
See S. Hurwitz, “The Danish Parlia¬ 
mentary Commissioner for Civil and 
Military Government Administration”, 
Public Law. (1958), 236 at 241 

33. s. 93 (2) 

34. s. 93 (1) 

35. s. 94 (3) 

36. 8. 94 (4) 


4 



Ombudsman and the members of his staff are 
not permitted to communicate to any person 
the specific document or information. 37 
While no information or documents except 
those relating to the proceedings of the 
Cabinet or any if its committees are to be 
withheld from him, he and his stafT are bound 
to observe secrecy in relation to certain speci¬ 
fied matters when so required by the 
Governor, or under the provisions of any 
Act of the British Parliament in force in 
Mauritius 

When the Ombudsman is of the opinion 
that the action which is the subject matter of 
the investigation was 

(i) contrary to law, 

(ii) based wholly or partly on a 
mistake of law or fact, 

(iii) unreasonably delayed, , 

(iv) otherwise unjust or manifestly 
unreasonable, 

and 

a) that the matter should be given 
further consideration, 

b) that an omission should be rectified, 

c) that the decision should be 
cancelled, reversed or varied, 

d) that anv practice on which the act, 
omission, decision or recommenda¬ 
tion was based should be altered. 

e) that any law on which the act, 

. omission, decision or recommenda¬ 
tion was based should be recon¬ 


sidered, 

f) that reasons should have been given 
for decision, or 

g) that any other steps should be 
taken* 

he is to report his opinion, giving reasons, 
to the principal officer of the department or 
authority concerned, with his recommenda¬ 
tions and request the official to notify him 
of the steps which it is proposed to take to 

- t l p l f ■> . .. ' ■ ' . . — 




give effect to the recommendations, He shat 
also send a copy of the report and recomsa&l 
dations to the Governor and any 
concerned, 38 If no adequate or appropriate 
action is taken by the department or attthlfc 
rity, he may send a copy of his report an*- 
recommendation to the Governor. 39 Further 
he may make such report to the Legisljft^VI 
Assembly on the matter as he thinks fit.* 0 Hi 
is required to make an annual report to tit* 
Governor concerning the discharge of hty 
functions and it will be laid before tbk 

V 

Assembly. 43 . 


In the performance of his duties, he is not 
subject to the direction or control of A&j 
authority and his proceedings are not to ^ 
called in question in any court of law. 42 ft# 
provision will be made by legislation defining 
offences in connection with the functions d 
the Ombudsman and his staff and prescribftjjg 
method of trial and penalties for 
offences. 43 Supplementary and ancillary 
provisions which may appear necessary apd 
expedient are to be prescribed arid they roaj 
include, among others, provision for the pto- 
cedure to be followed by the Ombudsman 
the performance of his duties. 44 / 

The Swedish Ambassador to India ii 
reported to have said that “...it never seesafegj 
to us that it ( the institution of Ombodst 
man ) was exportable.” 4,5 


...-.. 

38. s. 95 (1) & (2) 

39. It is not clear why a second copy of t hi 
report and recommendation is to be sent 
to the Governor. As the executive head 
of the State, the Governor is to be 
informed that no adequate or tappKfc 
priate action has been taken by tl$ 
department or authority concerned. * \ 

40. s. 95 (3) 

41. s. 96 (3) 

42. s. 96 (1) 

43. a. 92 (e) 

44. s. 97 

45. quoted by P.S.Chaudhuri, "Ombttdf- 

man-lts Desirability in India”, (1967) l\ 

Supreme Court Journal , 77 
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He may be right if bv ‘exportable* he 
meant to convey the idea of a blonde officer 
, packaged and labelled “Made in Sweden**. 
New Zealand’s successful experiment with 
Ombudsman proves that the institution can 
be “received”, as the common law has been 
“received”, if not transplanted in different 
climates. Sir Guy Powles, the New Zealand 
Ombudsman, claims that the New Zealand 
Parliamentary Commissioner for investigation 
is a “native product”. 4 '* When the Ombuds¬ 
man is transplanted in India his hair may 
grow black, his eyes may turn dark or dark 
brown, and he may put on a sherwanl or kurta, 
according to his personal taste, and he may 
succeed in exercising some check on the admi¬ 
nistration. He may also help to forge a link 
between the government and the governed. If 
he proves himself immune to improper 
influences of any kind, his very existence may 
inhibit discriminatory acts and kindred prac¬ 
tices on the part of the administration, while 
creating in the hitherto desparate mind of 
the ordinary citizen a feeling of confidence 
that there is some means of redress if the 
citizen is subject to unfair or unjust treat¬ 
ment by the administration. To the efficient 
and conscientious administrator, the 
Ombudsman could be a protector against 
unfair pnblic criticism; to him he would 
prove a friend, and to the erring he could 

46. Sir Guy Powles. “The Office of 
Ombudsman in New Zealand”, 7 
Journal of Administration Overseas (1968) 


be both philosopher and guide These 
are attractive possibilities. But there remain 
a few questions as well: will the adminis¬ 
tration tolerate him? will they cooperate 
with him? will the public sufficient 
confidence in him? 47 And there is a note 
of utter pessimism, born cf unhappy 
conditions in India, in the last question: 
who will guard the Guardian Angel ? 


287. Sir Guy proceeds to state: 
“While undoubtedly a member of 
the genus Ombudsman and while 
bearing its Scandinavian name, the 
New Zealand Ombudsman is not 
an exotic transplant from Scandinavia 
but is a distinct and native species 
-this is not however to discount the 
immense value of the Scandinavian 
(particularly the Danish) experience 
from which New Zealand has profited 
(Ibid). Lokpal and Lokayukta could 
equally well develop into something 
other than an exotic transplant. 

47. The New Zealand Ombudsman 
reported in March 1967 that “With 
the continued cordial co-opertion of 
ministers and the sincere and willing 
assistance of the departments and 
organisations subject to jurisdiction, the 
office continues to run according to a 
fairly “stable pattern” quoted in Sir 
Guy Powles, op.clt. p 292 


MAHATMA GANDHI Atp OUR AGE 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


“History”, says Karl Marx, whom Gandhi 
reportedly, liked for his siding with 
the poor, “does nothing ; it possesses 
no immense wealth, fights no battles. It is 
rather man, real living man who does every¬ 
thing, who possesses, and fights/* Gandhi 
—of whom a well-known American has said 
—“The man had no equal in our time, this 
one who treated all men as equals. Of all 
that we have known, he was the wisest and 
the best, as was said of Socrates in days of 
old.”—was undoubtedly one of those men 
of Marx’s description who personify the 
history of their period. One great European 
of Gandhi's generation wrote fortyfour 
years ago, “Gandhi is more than a word : he 
he is an example. He incarnates the spirit 
of his people. Blessed the man who is a 
people, his people entombed and then 
resurrected in him ” Yet Gandhi is no 
longer physically present to create any more 
the emotive responses as he did during his 
life time. Already a generation of Indians 
has grown up to whom Gandhi is but 
another name in the history of India, even 
if the name might be occurring at a greater 
frequency for the several weeks past. With 
all his greatness Gandhi is no more relevant 
today than history itself. It is in the 
nature of the relevance of the past for the 
present that Gandhi's relevance has to be 
sought. 

Why should we study history which is 
nothing but a record of the past ? The 
answer is simple. We must study history 
"as the key to the understanding of the 
present** to achieve a better coordination of 
things so as to make people a little more 
happy, as well as with £ view to building up 


a better future. For if the future cannot be 
predicted it can, as a teacher of science has 
put it, be invented. Professor Dennis Gabor 
writes, “We are still the masters of our 
fate. Rational thinking, even assisted by 
any conceivable electronic computers, can¬ 
not predict the future. All it can do is to 
map out the probability space as it appears ’ 
at the moment, and which will be different 
tomorrow when one of the infinity of possh- 
ble states will have materialised. Techno¬ 
logical and social inventions broaden this 
probability space all the time ; it is now 
incomparably larger than it was before the 
Industrial Revolution, for good or for evil* 
The future cannot be predicted, but future 
can be invented. It was man’s ability to 
invent which has made human society what 
it is.” If the study of Gandhi as one of the, 
makers of history has to be at all meaning¬ 
ful, it has to proceed with this objective in 
view that we wish to build up a future which 
would be less plagued by scarcity and would 
be marked by a little more of happiness 
for the people and that there is something 
in Gandhi's life which is relevant for us in 
accomplishing that task. 

If we look at history with a view to find¬ 
ing its most important agents—the men-— 
we are struck by two different types: 
Those who have worked for the progress 
of mankind and those who were conserva¬ 
tive. Tracing the history of western philo¬ 
sophy Bartrand Russel writes, “Throughout 
this long development, from 600 B.C. to the 
present day, philosophers have been divided 
into those who wished to tighten social 
bonds and those who wished to relax them* 
With this difference Others have been asso- 
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dated. The disciplinarians have advocated 
some system of dogma, either old or new 
and have therefore been compelled to be, 
in. a greater or less degree, hostile to science, 
since their dogmas would not he proved 
empirically* They have almost invariably 
taught that happiness is not the good, hut 
that 'nobility* or ‘heroism' is to be preferred. 
They have had a sympathy with the irrational 
parts of human nature, since they have felt 
reason to be inimical to social cohesion. 
The libertarians on the other hand, with the 
exception of the anarchists, have tended to 
be scientific, utilitarian, rationalistic, hostile 
to violent passion, and enemies of all the 
profound forms of religion.” In which 
group can we put Gandhi ? For only 
when we have done so would we be 
able to comprehend the significance of 
Gandhi for our times. 

If Gandhi had belonged to the group 
of disciplinarians he would be irrelevant for 
contemporary Indian aspirations which seek 
liberation from the thraldom of custom and 
want. If on the other hand, Gandhi had 
stood for liberalization and the spread of 
science he would be still relevant as a help 
to our contemporary efforts to lift the 
masses of the people of this country from 
the morass of economic want, social 
stagnation, ignorance, superstition and a 
crippling fatalism which tends to knock the 
bottom of all aspirations. 

Was Gandhi a reactionary person ? Or 
was he a progressive person ? A straight¬ 
forward answer to this question is rendered 
difficult by the fact that Gandhi was a com¬ 
plex personality embodying several contra¬ 
dictory qualities ( with some of which we 
shall deal presently ) and second, that his 
working life spanned over half a century 
(kiring which period the world saw vast 
changes in politics, economics, social orga¬ 
nizations, science and technology—rendering 


useless many of the old concepts and impo" 
sing new ones in their place. Gandhi saw 
three major wars—the Boar war and the 
two World Wars. He lived to see the 
disintegration of imperialism and the begin¬ 
ning of the loosening of the hold of 
Europe over the world. The Russian Revo¬ 
lution with its philosophy of communism 
did not leave him altogether unaffected, 
although unlike Tilak and others, he was 
not conscious of the Revolution when it 
was taking place in Russia in 1917. 1 he 
World Wars not only led to political changes 
but directly induced changes in economic 
and social organization. The First World War 
was followed by the abandonment of the 
gold standard by a number of countries- 
The Great Crash of 1929 led even non¬ 
communist economists to propound the 
need for some sort of governmental regula¬ 
tion of the economic system. The Second 
World War was yet more disruptive in its 
economic consequences. The political and 
economic changes built up a strong pressure 
for social reorganization in many countries. 
Professor William J. Barber notes that 
“Between the two World Wars, the econo¬ 
mic environment of most industrial coun¬ 
tries was shaken by a crisis of unpreceden¬ 
ted dimensions. Unemployment mounted 
to record levels and was stubbornly persis¬ 
tent. With it came a wave of social discon¬ 
tent.The fabric of Western industrial 

communities was deeply rent by these 

events.Harry W. Laidler, the 

chronicler of social—economic movements, 
opened his account with the remark: 
“Today on every continent vast armies ot 
men and women are asking how their 
economic and social institutions can be 
remoulded so as to abolish poverty and 
war, assure full employment and high 
living standards to all peoples, and lay the 
foundations for a cooperative order dedicated 
to the service of mankind;” 
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The changes in the field of science and 
technology have been even more far-reaching. 
Even by the end of the nineteenth century 
the progress of science had reached such a 

stage as to induce a historian of science to 
observe that the “generation of philosophers 
that could ignore the great scientific conclu¬ 
sions is now at rest and is not likely to be 
disturbed.*' During the seventy years or so 
that have elapsed since, there have been 
many more profound developments in 
scientific thought and technology—too nume¬ 
rous to be detailed here. In 1901 Max 
Planck suggested the quantum theory of 
radiation, in 1904 Rutherford suggested the 
possibility of useful energy radioactivity. 
In 1905 Einstein put forward the theory 
of the interchangeability of mass and energy. 
In 1911 Rutherford and others revealed 
the general architecture of the atom. By 
19]9-20 he succeeded in demonstrating 
nuclear reaction and fourteen years later, 
in 1934, Irene Curie and Frederic Joliot 
produced artificial radioactivity. By 1942 
the first nuclear reactor came into operation 
at Chicago. Atomic energy is very much 
of a reality, today although it was but a 
wild dream even fifty years ago. The 
radioisotopes have manifold applications. 
By tracking their readioactive emanations 
when they interact with other matter, radio¬ 
isotopes allow us to measure the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the thickness of gold enamel on 
ancient Buddhist bronzes, the wear cn auto¬ 
mobile tyres and numerous other things. They 
have an almost unlimited range of applica¬ 
tion In Industry and agriculture. A measure 
of the rapid changes taking place in the 
utilization of energy is given by the fact 
that Professor A, R. Ubbelohde of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London, had to make a major revision of 
his book Mon end Energy within seven years 
°f its first publication in 1954- After the 
launching of*the first;, spacecraft Sputnik by 


the Soviet Union on 4 October 1957, the 
knowledge of space has been increasing so 
fast as to induce a writer to add the 
following post-script to his book, published 
in 1963 : “Just as I was correcting the final 
proofs of this book early in 1963." writes 
Patrick Moore, author of SPACE IN THE 
SIXTIES, “the preliminary results with 
Mariner II was announced and to say that 
they were unexpected is to put it mildly..." 
Comparabale has been the advance in 
biology. Science has opened out a new 

vista of development reducing the need 

* 

for man to work as hard as before. Indeed 
we have wirnessed a Second Industrial 
Revolution which has reduced the need for 
unskilled labour. “Before the arrival of 
electronics,” writes Professor Gabor, 
“technology had amplified the muscular 
power of man, now it is about to create 
artificial nervous systems. Electronics has 
started amplifying intelligence in the sense 
of enormously speeding up simple mental 
operations, and is now proceeding to less 
simple ones. 

Many of these scientific and technological 
changes had taken place or were clearly in 
the offing during the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi. It would be remarkahle if all these 
profound changes can leave a person 
unaffected. Gandhi was inevitably affected 
by these changes one way or the other. In 
this respect he differed from the great men 
In the past who had to contend with a much 
smaller number of changes as well as with 
changes of a much less qualitative nature. 
This interaction between an individual and 
the changing environment over a long 
period has added to the complexity of 
Gandhi’s Character. We become aware of 
the true magnitude of this complexity when 
we seek to categorise Gandhi with the 
criteria laid down by Russell to which a , 
reference has been made already. If oppo¬ 
sition to religion were to be considered aa 
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an indispensable quality of a progressive 
individual in history, Gandhi’s claim to be 
considered as a progressive individual 
becomes questionable. For he was an 
intensely religious man who was not satisfied 
with practising religion in private but 
brought it into politics as well. To quote 
Romain Rolland, “Gandhi has introduced 
into human politics the strongest religious 
impetus of the last two thousand years.” 
But since the very same Gandhi had 
challenged the status quo both in South 
Africa and in India simply by demanding an 
equality between races, it becomes difficult 
to dismiss him as a reactionary out of hand 
merely because of his religiosity. 

Every phenomenon is dialectical in that 
it contains two possibilities. Even social 
tendencies, those which we decry and those 
which we praise, have this characteristic. 
Bertrand Russell has noted, “Every com¬ 
munity is exposed to two opposite dangers ; 
ossification through too much discipline 
and reverence for tradition, on the one 
hand ; on the other hand dissolution, or 
subjection to foreign conquest, through the 
growth of an individualism and personal 
independence that makes cooperation impos¬ 
sible.” Only one modification is needed of 
this analysis. Even orthodoxy can lead to 
dissolution and subjection to foreign 
conquest. India, where many things had 
remained virtually unchanged for hundreds 
“of years, is the classic example of a country 
falling a victim to foreign aggression because 
of the addiction to orthodoxy. This leads 
us to a consideration of the historical role 
of a phenomenon, which means that we have 
to find out the role objectively being played 
by a phenomenon. It is well-known that 
a phenomenon, if it is non-traditional, can 
on its first emergence have a revolutionary 
impact. Even religion can serve that role. 
But sometimes the phenomenon itself may 
^Undergo a profound change in its content 


without the same being very much visible 
on the surface. Professor Vittorio Lanter- 
nari in his celebrated volume on messianic 
cults has noted that in countries like Burma 
and Thailand the nationalist movements 
which brought about independence were 
allied with the prevailing traditional religion. 
Summing up his findings of the new mes¬ 
sianic movements in a number of countries 
in the world he writes, “Although these 
movements are primarily religious in charac¬ 
ter, they also demand and strive to secure 
for their followers certain riches without 
which life itself is scarecely worth living. 
These riches are freedom and salvation : 
from subjection and servitude to foreign 
powers as well as from adversity, and sal¬ 
vation from the possibility of having 
the traditional culture destroyed and the 
native society wiped out as a historical 
entity.” 

Since Gandhiji’s religiosity seems to stand 
in the way of his being described as a 
progressive leader of men, we are obliged 
to look into it a little deeper. There is an 
observation of Rolland about Gandhi to 
which we have already made a reference 
and which says that Gandhi incarnates the 
spirit of his people. It is not a mere, 
superficial observation of a distant foreigner. 
It was a fact—the most important fact about 
Gandhi. Jawaharlal Nehru, whom Gandhi 
had nominated as his successor as leader, 
and who in fact did succeed Gandhi as 
leader of the nation, observed that Gandhiji 
“fascinated the masses of India and attrac¬ 
ted them like a magnet. He seemed to 
them to link up the past with the future of 

life and hope .he effected a vast 

psychological revolution not only among 
those who followed his lead but also among 
his opponents and those many neutrals who 
could not make up their minds what to 
think and what to do.” Subhas Chandra 
Bose, who had won a Congress? presidential 
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election overcoming Gandhi’s opposition, 
noted, “There is something in Mahatma 
Gandhi, which appeals to the mass of the 
Indian people.’* 

If Gandhi with his religiosity still 
reflected the will of the Indian people to 
such an extent as to supplant all the 
important political leaders of the country 
in the twenties, the relevant question would 
be to know the elements of his religiosity 
and how he used this religiosity. Nehru’s 
observation is pertinent. He writes, 
“Gandhiji was essentially a man of reli¬ 
gion, a Hindu to the innermost depths of 
his being, and yet his conception of 
religion had nothing to do with any 
dogma or custom or ritual. Gandhi’s life 
offers a demonstration of this truth. 
During his fast in September-October 
1924 as a protest against Hindu-Muslim 
riots he deliberately stayed at the residence 
of Mohammad Ali, “sheltered by Moslems, 
cared for by Moslem doctors.” In fact he 
was opposed to many of the traditional 
Hindu customs. His assult on the practice 
of untouchability by the Hindus is well- 
known. “I regard untouchability as the 
greatest blot on Hinduism,” he declared at 
Ahmedabad on 13 April 1921. The revolu¬ 
tionary character of this statement is 
properly understood only in the context 
of the knowledge that nearly half a century 
after that pronouncement had been made, 
the hold of untouchability. although out¬ 
lawed in the meanwhile, had remained so 
strong as to lead to the burning of a 
Harijan (untouchable) boy alive in Andhra 
Pradesh. His religiosity did not involve any 
orthodoxy and differentiation between 
religions since he was always hitting against 
die mistaken practices of the Hindus, his 
^■religionists. For that he did not mind 
Cr iticizing the shaitras. “It might be difficult 
for tine,” Gaadhi wtpte in 1921, “to 


establish my point by quoting authorities 
from the Bhagwat or Manusmrltl. But I claifn 
to have understood the spirit of Hinduism. 
Hinduism has sinned in giving sanction 
to untouchability. It has degraded us, 
made us the pariahs of the empire.” 
Now many religious reformers had started 
by criticizing the past theologians only to 
start a new religious sect. Gandhijfs criti¬ 
cism of the scriptures was not tainted by 
any such consideration. Like Buddha or 
Mohammad he did not want his followers 
to make him a new guru. Undoubtedly 
many of his followers had sought to utilize 
his martyrdom to start a myth of Gandhism 
to which people must adhere in all circums¬ 
tances. But the very fact that the cult of 
officially-preached Gandhism did not find 
favour with the masses provided the proof, 
if any such proof was required, that the 
element of mysticism in his preachings was 
too slender to support a new orthodoxy. 
Gandhi himself scotched efforts to ascribe 
sainthood to him. “To clothe me with 
sainthood is too early even if it is possible. 

I do not feel a saint in any shape or form,” 
he wrote in 1927? Earlier he had described 
himself as a “house-holder, leading a 

humble life of service .” In 1936 

he wrote, “It is wrong to call me an 
ascetic. The ideas that regulate my life 
are presented for acceptance by mankind 
in general.” 

There was another aspect of this religio¬ 
sity which likewise had a revolutionary signi¬ 
ficance. India lay prostrate at the feet of 
the British. Gandhi's insistence on spiritual 
supremacy immediately made the fact of 
physical suppression less powerful. In this 
interpretation of religion Gandhi was follow¬ 
ing the tradition of Swami Vivekananda who 
had made a very secular interpretation of 
the traditional Hindu spiritual texts. 
Vivekananda’s interpretation of Vedanta waa 
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interesting indeed : Vivekananda said, “Be 
strong, my young friends : that is my advice 
to you. You will be nearer to Heaven 
through football than through the study of the 
Gita. These are bold words : but I have to 
say them, for I love you.” Gandhi also 
interpreted spiritualism as a means of attain¬ 
ing equality with, if not also superiority 
over, the British masters. In an article 
entitled “The Doctrine of the Sword” he 
wrote in the YOUNG INDIA in 1920, “I 
want to recognize that she (India) has a soul 
that cannot perish and that can rise triumph¬ 
ant above every physical weakness and defy 
the physical combination of the whole world. 
What is the meaning of Rama, a mere 
human being, with his host of monkeys, 
putting himself against the insolent strength 
of ten-headed Ravana surrounded in supposed 
safety by the raging waters on all sides of 
Lanka ? Does it not mean the conquest of 
physical might by spiritual strength ? 
However, being a practical man I do not 
wait till India recognizes the practicability 
of the spiritual life in the political world. 
India considers herself to be powerless and 
paralysed before the machine guns, the tanks 
and the aeroplanes of the English. And she 
takes up non-cooperation out of her weakness. 
It must still serve the same purpose, namely, 
bring her delivery from the crushing weight 
of British injustice, if a sufficient, number of 
people practise it. Even though the analogy 
given by Gandhi may not be apposite, the 
intent is clear : He wanted to rouse the 
people to drive the British away—most 
important, not for the restoration of the reli¬ 
gious Raj of the Hindus ( although even in 
the event of a Hindu restoration of Gandhi’s 
conception the Hindus would be obliged to 
give up many of the things they held dear : ). 
As Gandhi grew in age and his awareness 
*of his lack of control over the situation 
grew, he became more and more mystical 
about religion until the communal killings 


of 1946-47 again made him look at the 
undesirable aspects of religion. While in 1939 
Gandhi was proclaiming that he was a Hindu 
first and a nationalist afterwards, in 1948 
Gandhi had to go back to his earlier stand 
of 1921 when he had said that religion was no 
test of nationality but a personal matter 
between man and his God and all living in 
India were Indians first irrespective of the 
religions professed by them. Tondlukar 
reports that when the Muslims of Delhi came 
to Gandhi with their problems of security 
against the attack from the Hindu commu- 
nalists, Gandhi’s advice to them was that the 
nationalists should not “mix religion with 
politics. They ( the Muslim ), were Indians 
first and last in all secular matters. 
Religion was a personal affair of the individual 
concerned.” 

At this point the limitation of Gandhi’s 
religiosity becomes apparent. He had started 
by using religion as a means of political 
action. Having achieved considerable success 
he ought to have moved into the next phase 
of secular success. But the very success 
blinded him to the limitations of religion 
which he began to extol not in general 
terms but in its specific Hindu form. When 
the communal riots of the late forties brought 
home the pernicious character of religious 
involvement in politics it was too late for 
Gandhi or for Jinnah—both of whom were 
using religion in politics for their different 
objectives —to undo the mischief. As soon as 
the formation of Pakistan had been announced 
Jinnah tried to check the communalism of 
the Muslims through a reassurance to the 
Hindus. In his first speech before the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly on 11 August 1947 
Jinnah said, “You may belong to any rcli* 
gion or caste or creed—that has nothing to 
do with the fundamental principles that we 
are all citizens of one State.” If Jinnah had 
said this very thing a few r ’ months earlier 
there would not have been partition 41 or 
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communal killings on a mass scale : The 
siJine can be said, may be to a smaller 
extent, of Gandhi as well . 11 he had not 
been aggressively preaching his Hindu idrn- 
Uiv perhaps the turn of Indian politics 
would have been different born what it his 
taken in fact Nevertheless the fact that 
Gandhi came to realise hi< own mistake 
towards the end of his life so much so that 
lie put his foot down upon the proposal for 
banning cow slaughter by law shows th.it he 
was essentially a humanist—even if not a fully 
secular one. Perhaps by sacrificing his life 
for the protection of the minorities Gandhi 
after all fulfilled Russell’s condition of sepa¬ 
ration of religion from public life, for the 
progress of a nation : 

More than his religiosity, it was his failure 
to comprehend fully the nature of scientific 
developments that limited Gandhi’s role. It 
is not the suggestion here that he did not 
understand the matter at all Having had to 
move about the world it would have been 
rather extraordinary if he had wholly failed 
to be aware of the rnaicli of science. But he 
had only flashes of understanding after 
which came periods of lapse of mcmoiy so 
far as scientific progress \va> concerned As 
a lover of humanity he was justly appalled by 
the miseries brought about by the machines 
— the product of science. He was only 
reflecting the voice of reason when he said 
that he was opposed to the “craze of machi¬ 
nery, not for machinery as such.” But he 
ceased to be reasonable when he said that 
the ‘‘industrial civilization is a disease because 
it is all evil.” His utter confusion on the 
object of scientific development and indus¬ 
trial development is borne out by his contra¬ 
dictory statements on the same subject during 
different periods. At one place he says, “I 
have no quarrel with steamships and telegraphs. 
They may stay, if they can without the 
support of industrialism and all it connotes.” 

5 


Leaving aside the glaring contradiction 
between wanting railways and telegraphs 
and not wanting industrialization, we find 
him saying at another place that he would 
certainly welcome the natural destruction of 
railways and hospitals which, according to 
him, were not ‘a test of a high and pure 
civilization.” By decrying the railways and 
hospitals he was attacking the very concept 
of civilization. Because if there is a point, as 
f hcrc certainly is, in criticizing the undesirable 
aspects of industrialization, certainly 
railways and hospitals, which were 
essentially welfare measures, cannot be legi¬ 
timately criticized 
* 

Gandhiji’s chief failure Jay in this misun¬ 
derstanding of science and the role of 
industrialization. He failed to consider 
what was the condition of the earth 
and its people before industrialization. 
It was one of want, misery and suffering for 
the masses. Even India was no exception. 
Before the advent of industrialization in 
India, the common people, according to 
Piofessor Ridhakamal Mukh^rjee, “lived 
from hand to mouth, with the shadow of 
drought, famine and pestilence brooding over 
their lives. Early in the 17th century, the 
Dutch factor at Agra, the metropolis of the 
Mughal Empire observed (1616) : ‘So much 
is wrung from the peasants that even dry 
bread is scarcely left to them for their food. 

.Bv the end of the reign of Shah 

Jehan, Indian agriculture was caught in a 
vicious c ircle.* Therefore there was no virtue 
in the pre-industrial society which could 
endear it to us more than the present 
industrial order which has for the first time 
provided an opportunity to man to overcome 
many of his physical and spiritual weaknesses. 
The mistake of Gandhi was that he had 
idealized the past on some imaginary notions. 
There are several reasons for this rooted in 
his life. Geofrey Ashe has tried to trace 
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this mcmaliiN to Gandhi's associates in 
London towards tin* close of the last ccnturv 

4 

when he was there to study law. Those 
were men critual of their society. Their 
critical approach naturally endeared them 
to Gandhi who as an Indian was nor quite 
happy with the rule of industrial Britain 
over India Gandhi’s Vaishnav and Gujarati 
background was also responsible lor some of 
his views on life, as Nehru has noted 
Gandhi’s view of Ind’a, writes Nehru, “was 
to some extent coloured by the outlook he 
had imbibed in hn early days in Gujarat 
The Gujaratis v\erc essentially a community 
of peaceful traders and merchants, influenced 
bv the Jam doctrine of non-violence. Other 
parts of India had been influenced much less 
by this and some none at all ” 

Gandhi’s misunderstanding of the indus¬ 
trial phase of social development has to be 
sought in his static view of history. Accord¬ 
ing to him it was spirit alone which 
determined history But the spirit also does 
not remain the same. This he failed to realize, 
This view is as mistaken as that which would 
reject the role of ideas in shaping history but 
would seek all changes to material factors 
alone. Gandhi’s idealistic conception of 
religion which militated against the fact 
that religion itself was a social phenomenon, 
reflecting the moods and aspirations of the 
people in different countries and different 
ages differently—was considerably responsible 
for this failure to comprehend the evolutionary 
character of social and economic ideas— 
including religion—and organization. fie 
was, if one rnav say, unhistorical. He took 
the form of social and economic organization 
existing before his time to be immutable—as 
if it had remained so, and would remain the 
same all along : This was nor a fact. Society 
:had changed considerably before Gandhi, 
it changed during his own time, and it has 

Ilk 

been changing when he is not there. 


Indeed, paradoxically enough, it was 
Gandhi himself who was responsible for 
bringing about, or at least providing the first 
impetus to, many changes His proposition 
of trusteeship itself was a proposal lor change, 
because history does not record of a period 
when this trusteeship was in vogue, nor was 
there any practical manifestation of this 
concept during Gandhi’s life time or since. 
When Gandhi was saying that “economic 
cqualitv is the master key to non-violent 
independence,*’ he was asking for change ; 
for the simple fact is that there is no economic 
equality in any country of the world. He 
was making a frontal attack upon the Hindu 
orthodoxy by suggesting that a Harijan 
should be the first President of India : No 
doubt, that did not come about but the idea 
itself was a revolutionary one : Thus while 
he was objectively working lor changes in 
many spheres, subjectively he was the prisoner 
of many outworn and mistaken ideas. It is 
this chasm between Gandhi’s ideology and 
his practice—he wanted to destroy the railway 
but sanctified its existence by himself travelling 
by it—that has reduced the significance of 

Gandhi to modern generation. If, as has 
already been seen, Gandhi was not a hide¬ 
bound traditionalist his message of change 
was still clothed in traditional Hindu voca¬ 
bulary which kept the Muslims away from 
him and which was not quite acceptable to 
many of the Hindus who had helped India 
to be what it was in the twentieth century. 
The familiar form of the slogan of “Ramrajya” 
helped him to endear himself with the 
traditional public ; but since the slogan did 

not immediately make the message of change 
clear it failed to activise the masses to 

support any programme for change which 

was the crying need ; His very initial success 

limited his future and he apparently did not 

know how to come out of it. It was a 

tragedy in the case of ' such a great 

personality as was represented by Gandhi. 
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Tt was a tragedy for India as well, in as much 
as she could not produce any other leader 
of comparable capacity to complement 
Gandhi; arid she had to suffer vivisection— 
the opposite of what Gandhi wanted to 
happen. 

But there* is one characteristic of Gandhi 
which has not lost its relevance through 
passage of time. It is his humanism which 
led him to make a constant effort to confront 
tiuth. Gandhi was first and last a humanist. 
Indeed it was his humanism that led him to 
propound the ideal of non-violence with 
the force that he did. Nearly forty years 
ago he explained his mission in the terms 
which have not lost any of their validity. 
Replying to the address of the citizens of 
Rangoon Gandhi said, “My mission is not 

merely brotherhood of Indian humanity. 

through realization of freedom of India I 
hope to realize and carry on the mission 
of ihe brotherhood of man. My patriotism 
is not an exclusive thing. It is all embrac¬ 
ing and I should reject that patriotism 
which sought to mount upon the distress or 
the exploitation of other nationalities. The 
conception of my patriotism is nothing if it is 
not always in cverv case without exception 
consistent with the bioadest good of humanity 
at large. It is a remarkable statement of 
one’s faith the kind of which is not frequently 
met with. When one considers the fact that 
it was made nearly four decades ago by 
the leader of a people suffering from foreign 
domination the greatness of the speaker is 
truly understood. This broad humanism did 
not allow him to stray far from the correct 
path. Even when he had strayed (as in his 
interpretation of religion and politics to which 


wc have already made a reference ) his 
humanism brought him back to the straight 
path as we have seen already If he always 
did not succeed in seeing truth, it was not 
very remarkable, since truth is not easy to 
know or practise, even for the best persons. 
What is more important is that he never gave 
up the effort. His autobiography is a reveal¬ 
ing document. It was his capacity to tell 
people what he believed to be true that lent 
his personality the force that it had acquired. 
Towards the end of his life Gandhi had 
scandalized lhc Congress leaders occupying 
the seats of governmental power in indepen¬ 
dent India by suggesting that the Congress 
organization should be disbanded : Gaudhiji 
could not have been unaware of the un¬ 
pleasant effect the suggestion would create 
upon the leaders of the Congress. But even 
then he made it ; But he had been the 
possessor of this courage from a much 
earlier time. Referring to his address to the 
Banaras Hindu University on 4 February 1916, 
in which he openly criticized the Indian 
princes, rile pomp and grandeur and the jewels 
and the fanfare, Louis Fischer writes, “India 
had never heard such a forthright, unvar¬ 
nished speech. Gandhi spared no one, least 
of all those present" It was this relentless 
search for truth lhat had led to his martyrdom. 
This quality ol truthfulness, essential though 
it is for national regeneration, is not evident 
in abundance now-a-days. When the 
dominant trend is to be everything to 
everybody even it meant indulging in men¬ 
dacity. Perhaps in this failure to comprehend 
the truth and act accordingly has to be sought 
the reasons of our continued failure as a 
nation. Perhaps in turning our minds towards 
reality Gandhi’s life is still relevant for all of 
us. 




SWAM! VIv'EKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 

(Continued from the previous issue) 

SAT1NDRA MOIIAN CIIATTl RJEE 


The srrd sown By Shier Ramakrishna in 
1886 goi initialed into a sapling under the 
foslning rare of ilir Swann till 1902 and then 
grew into a line tree. Nurmi ed Bv Swami 
Brahmananda, a selfless monk of the highest 
cabbie. ‘who could rule a kingdom’, it struck 
its roots deep into the soil of India during 
the first twenty two years of its life. It was 
a noble gilt that the Ramakrishna Mission 
ga\e to India, particulary to Bengal. It shaped 
a moral, vigorous and rebellious Bengal which 
in us turn, inspired the whole of India. 

Any educated Bengalee now in or beyond 
his fifties can uvidly recollect how Bengal 
in these. days reacted to the Order’s ideals. 
With what reverence and obeisance the new 
light was hailed. How the spirit of humility 
in service and that of revolt against injustice 

l 

were blended into one in Bengalee character ! 
The youth of Bengal in their teens were pre¬ 
pared for ciiiy sacrifice to uphold the ideals 
preached by the Swami. In fact, the stupen¬ 
dous sacrifice they made, amazed India and 
the world. 

Swami Vivekananda did not beat about the 
bush. Hu message w ? as clear. “Go from 
village to village” he exhorted the youngmen 
of India, “from one portion of the country to 
another, and preach this message of fearless¬ 
ness to all from the Brahmin to the Chandala. 
Tell each and all that infinite power resides 
within them, that they are sharers of immor¬ 
tal bliss. Thus rouse up the ‘Rajas’ or Vigour 
of action m them—make them |fit for the 
struggle of existence, and then speak to them 
about salvation.” 


l lie ideals he preached before his disciples 
were ‘not mukti but renunciation ; not sclf- 
rcahzation but self-abandonment.’ But his 
insistence on seivice to humanity was consi¬ 
dered by his biother-disciples as a perversion 
boin out oi Western influence and his nega¬ 
tion ot the oithodox theory of personal- 
salvation as something which could have never 
been sanctioned by Shrce Ramakrishna. 
Apparently therefore the Pamaknshna Ordei 
was born with a congenital defect. 

But Swami Brahmananda, the first care¬ 
taker, was a giant. He himscll might have a 
leaning towards personal salvation in the 
traditional way, but he was equal to the 

a 

trust and task icposed on him by the Swami. 
The positive work of man-making as the aim 
of the Order was not lost sight of during his 
stewardship. It is well-known that he was 
strongly of the opinion that the progicss of the 
individual was more important than the ex¬ 
pansion of the organisation. All round educa¬ 
tion, the declared means of man-making got 
the pride of place, particularly during the 
second half of his tenure. 

The Swami’s views on the problem of rc- 
juvinating India were generally shared by the 
first-Prcsident. He, too, did not believe in any 
political manocuver, and his sincerity was 
tested sooner than he imagined. In 1905, 
three years after the passing away of the 
Swami, Bengal was partitioned by Lord Curzon 
against the will of the people. The resultant 
political fight between the Government and 
the people posed a great problem for the 
Order. 
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During the hitter struggle that followed over 
the next six years, the Order found itself on 
du* horns of a dilemma. The countrymen 
b'Jumg against the partition wanted the 
Older to join hands with them, and the 
Government, too, solicited its support. Swann 
Brahmananda stuck to the principles enunciated 
b* the Swami that politics was not his game. 
The Order, therefore, kept aloof from the 
struggle, joining neither the people nor the 
Government. Asa result, the Order lost cim- 
Mderahle popularity in the land of its birth, 
but this los*- was partly made good when it 
wiiole-hcurtcdiv joined the‘Swadeshi" move¬ 
ment, a direct ofl-sboot of the mam struggle, 
li made pcople-reali/e that the Order took 
its former decision merely on principle and 
not out of feai. The ‘Swadeshi’ movement 
had two objects m view , first, the boycott of 
\*'i eigti goods and, second, manufacture and 
use of indigenous products, It was a highly 

constructive movement launched for the be¬ 
nt lit of the masses. 

Tlic revolutionary movement m Bengal came 
j:i the wake of partition. Shrce Aurobmda, 
the mystic saint of Pondithery and Sister 
Nivcdila both weie in the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of this revolutionary party. It had its 
affiliation with Bala Gangadhar TiInk's ‘Secret 
i evolutionary society* organised in Maharastia. 
Sister Nivcchta had to leave the Order for 
her association with active politics. Yet the 
Order remained under surveillance. Govern¬ 
ment strongly suspected that it was a major 
recruiting ground and shelter for the Bengal 
revolutionaries. This suspicion was natural 
and perhaps justified because revolutionaries 
almost without any exception, carried a copy 
of the Swami*s works. In addition, secret 
reports from various sources considered re¬ 
liable by the Government strongly suggested 
that the Swami *s preachings were a massive 
contributory cause of the spirit of revolt in the 
country. 


The result was that the Police became 
vigilant and the Math and the Missions, acti¬ 
vities were very closely watched. This 
oppressive atmosphere of suspicion was slightly 
eased off by a personal discussion of the 
Secretary of the Belur Math with the private- 
set Tetary of the Governor of Bengal. But the 
progressive elements in Bengal felt and, felt 
very strongly, that the Order was letting .down 
the country by witholding its-suppori to 
the revolutionary struggle. And consequently 
the Order came in for a public stricture. 

Swami Brahmananda, however, kept his 
head absolutely cool. He bowed neither to 
the revolutionaries nor to the Government. 
1 le also refused to be purchased by the ruling 
authorities by alluring, recurring grants. In 
these days all kinds of Government grants 
were ilady refused by the Order, and this 
rigid adhcicncc to principle earned for it 
respect and dignity. People began to think 
that die Order founded by the Swami could 
not sell its birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Jn course of tunc, however, this-unyielchng 
attitude of the Order towards Government 

giants suffeied a radical change. Non-rccurr- 
mg, grants from the alien Government were 
at cepicd. 

But it may be said without any fear of 
contradiction that, until the first President 
passed away in 1922, the Swarm’s noble 
ideals were hold high. They might not have 
been achieved in full, but service and mass 
contact remained the declared and invariable 
aim of the Order. It also did not yield even 
to intense Government pressure since, unlike 
many other organizations in those days in 
the country, it did not serve as a recruitment 
agency for the British regiments during the 
first war. The Order did not give-servility 
a form of moral garb or a phantom air of truth¬ 
fulness and honesty as some opportunists did 
in those days to justify their participation- 
in alluring collaboration for recruiting soldiers 
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Apparently the Order was opposed to 

Mahatma Gandlu's views on the subject. 

The tenure of the second-President, Swami 
Shivananda, covered twelve yeats. During 
tills period the activities of the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress increased gradually, and the 
negative outlook of the nation, born out of 
non-violent non-cooperation, found its expres¬ 
sion in various ways. The necessity for 
making a chaos in the political field made a 
waaton-sacrifice of the students, the young 
hopefuls of the nation. The call of the Swami’s 
man-making religion was buriccl-uuder the 

tall and loud promises of professional poli¬ 
ticians. 

Vet the President kept the Order aloof 
from the arena of politics. ‘Swamiji did not 
start a revolution’ said Swami tihivananda. 
‘Had he known it would help India, he 
would surely have done so’ he concluded, 
but revolution was one thing, and man¬ 
making was another. The Order refused to 
start or join any revolution, but unforiunatcly 
it also lost its original vigour and determi- 
ation to carry out the Swami’s ideals. 

This loss was gradual and not abrupt. 
The foundation of the ornate and gorgeous 
temple dedicated to Shrec Ramakrishna was 
laid at Belur in 1929. This perhaps repre¬ 
sented the little rift within the lute. There 
was a clash of ideals. It is unlikely that all 
the selfless monks of the Order then agreed 
to such an ambitious and expensive scheme 
to glorify the Master. If glorification was 
needed, service to humanity and preaching 
of the saints's message were clearly the ways to 
that end. The saint despised wordly spendour ; 
so did the Swann. In trying to crystahze their 
messages snto cosily and magnificent stones, 
the Order seems to have foigotton a simple 
truth that while ideals are immortal. - ideals, 
however closely preserved, perish sooner or 
later. By forgetting this maxim, so soon after 
its Birth, the Order merely proved that it 
was fhadc of common olav. 


That the Order was gradually-resiling from 
its original ideals became more and more 
pronounced as the second world war pro¬ 
gressed. India, particularly her Eastern zone, 
turned into a kingdom of the Devil. Avarice 
ran riot ; moral values went by the board ; 
and thourands of young hopefuls were ruined 
for lack of ideals. But amidst this darkness, 
there were no Belur missionaries to show one 
the way. The Order itself hibernated possibly 
in self-protection, while devastation went 
on all over the country, both physic.tl and 
moral. 

The lurid picture was complete with the 
unforgettable man-made fominr of Bengal in 
1943. It was the direct result of the ‘scorched 
earth policy’ followed by the British army 
during its retreat on the face of the advancing 
Indian National Army organised and led by 
Netaji Sublias Chandra Bose. The famine 
killed millions like flies and, within a few 
months, Bengal lost more human beings than 
what the whole Western Europe did during 
the entire second world war. Even at the 
modest estimate, three million people lost their 
lives. 

The mission came out of its hibernation 
and did some ‘distress relief 5 work. But it 
is difficult to imagine that there were vigour 
and sincerity in it since the Mission, like the 
British Government, camouflaged this great 
calamity by sophistically describing it as 
‘distress’. And, what would have the Swami 
done if faced with a grievous disaster of this 
nature t 

In 1893, when the Belur land was just 
purchased the Swami found himself short of 
funds to carry out plague relief work in 
Calcutta. What did he say then ? “Why ?” 
said he “we shall sell, if necessary, the land 
which has just been purchased for the monas¬ 
tery. We are sannyasies ; we must be ready 
to sleep under the trees and live on alms as 
we did before.” But apparantty, in the course 
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of some , forty five years, the Order has moved 
far away from the world in which monks 
could live on alms and sleep under trees. 
So no one dreamt of selling the Belur Marit¬ 
ime Lure ! 

How did this change come about .* It 
was by no means abrupt ; it was gradual. 
It progressed directly w r ith the gradual 
deviation from the original aims of the 
Order. 

What were the basic purposes of the 
Association formed by the Swaini ? The aims 
and method of the association and the Belur 
Math rules, all of which were laid down by 
the Swami, arc absolutely dear on this point 
These documents have stipulated that the 
monastory would become the training ground 
for the monks and also for the house-holders 
who offered themselves for service. These 
trained men would carry out ‘door to door 5 

t 

service for the purpose of material and spiri¬ 
tual welfare of the masses. 

In whatever scheme was drafted, the masses 
or the Daridra-narayan took the pride of place. 
It was the living faith, the very care of the 
Swami’s realisation that India lived or died 
with her poor and downtrodden masses. The 
enormous gulf between the upper and the 
lower classes in India would have to be made 
up by raising the down-trodden. Writing to 
Swami Akhandananda from California in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1900, he said. 

“The starting of a centre at Bhagalpore 
that you have written about is no doubt a 
good idea-enlightening the schoolboys and 
things of that sort. But our Mission is for 
the destitute, the poor, and the illiterate 
peasantry and labouring classes, and, if after 
everything has been done for them first, there 

is spare time, then only for the gentry.” 

The Swami has expressed the same .senti¬ 
ment times without number. “I care’ more 
to preach religion to them than to the high 
and rich. I am no metaphysician, no philo- 
P]jer, nay, po saint. Bsrt I am poor. I love 


the poor.” is one of his oft-quoted sayings. 
This conviction was so deep in him that it 
was his categorical view, collected by Swami 
Suddananda, that the decline of any religious 
order would set in instantly it began to 
favour the rich. It was a prophetic warning 
since impudently ignored by the Order. 

The Swami's ideals changed slowly and 
imperceptibly over the last half a century or 
so. This-deflection is partly due to the origi¬ 
nal difference between the Swami and his 
brother-disciples. But much perhaps is account¬ 
ed for by the. very worthy saying of S wami 
Brahmananda which reads. “It is extremely 
difficult to work and keep the head cool. 
Detachment and renunciation are absolutely 
necessary ; otherwise you sink down.” 

If work without detachment spoils a 
house—holder, it also equally spoils a monk. 

But whatever might have been the reasons, 
the emphasis in Mission work has gradually 
moved from rural to urban centres, from 
hermitages to palaces, from positive to negative 
action, from national to international pattern, 
from hard work to light engagements, and to 
crown all, from service to cultural activities. 
Through the wide windows of dance, drama 
and music of the luxurious palace of culture, 
the monks are fast developing into a band of 
‘cultural leaders’ interested in the progress of 
of humanity and in world peace instead 
of becoming ‘the sappers and miners’ of the 
army of religion. 

This tendency has grown very appreciably 
after India has got her independence in 1947. 
Whatever scruples the Order had in the past 
to accept Government money for its work 
have now completely disappeared. More and 
more Government grants, both recurring and 
non-recurring, are coming in. Not only have 
these made the Order exceedingly solvent, 
but Government support has made it politi¬ 
cally and serially powerful. In fact the table 
has turned-completely. While in early twen 
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ties, associates of the Order were political 
suspects, now in mid-century they are con¬ 
sidered cultural, intellectual and religious 
magnates. 

Shree Ramakrishna said ‘Religion is not 
for cniptv bellies’. He also said to the Swami 
‘You will bring spiritual consciousness to men, 
and assuage the misery of the humble and the 
poor.’ And inspired by the Master, the Swami 
expressed his qualms about spending money 
for Math and Mission buildings. He said ; 

“Sometimes 1 think within myself; what 
is the good of building monasteries and so 
forth Whv not sell them and distribute 

0 

the money among the poor, indigent Nara- 
yans ? What homes should we caic for we 
who have made the tree our shelter ? Alas 
how can we have the heart to put a morsel 
into our mouths, when our countrymen have 
not enough wherewith to feed or clothe 
themselves . p ” 

This perhaps is an old, gloomy picture, 
inconsistent with the bright and prosperous 
post-independence condition of the Swami’s 
‘Daridra-Narayan.’ Else, how could ‘service’ 
give place to ‘culture’, a word which is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence in what the Swami put 
down as the aims and the duties or the Asso¬ 
ciation he formed i How could a ‘Culture 
Palace’ be constructed and equipped in Cal¬ 
cutta and styled as “The Ramakrishana 
Mission Institute of Culture’ at an enormous 
cost of 77 lakhs ? As much as 56 lakhs of 
this enormous amount have come from the 
Central and State Government coffers ; about 
12 lakhs have been donated by the Indust¬ 
rialists and commercial houses. Public dona¬ 
tion is insignificant. There is still perhaps a 
little deficit in the construction and equipment 
costs to be made up. 

These figures tell their own story. The 
subvention is a deadweight of obligation to 
tfye Order. He who pays the piper calls the 
$me ; .the adage is universally true. 


In commercial phraseology, the Govern¬ 
ment have launched a cultural enterprise with 
themselves as a major share-holder, trading 
with the goodwill of the house of Shree 
Ramakrishna. The UNESCO have purchased 
a number of shares, and have now become a 
miner partner. The commodity offered for 
sale is of course ‘culture’ which to an average 
man conjures up an idea so grand, so noble 
and so nebulous that he cannot give it a 
concrete shape. To the initiated, it simply 
means the ways of life followed by a group or 
society. These ways have both written and un¬ 
written laws, riligions beliefs, ideals, arts, 
technology and their pots and pans. The 
members of the group or society are bound 
together by an emotion which may be des¬ 
cribed as ‘belonging.’ 

To make things look exceedingly noble 
and highly refined, the house of Shree Raina- 
krishna have pressed into service a basketful 
of jargons, cliches, hackneyed phrases and 
jingling of words like ‘world culture’, ‘callural 
pattern’, ‘cultural pluralism’ ‘renewed and 
broader humanism’, ‘cultural leaders’, ‘for¬ 
ward trend in other culture’ and the like. 
In the dark abyss of this forest of culture, it it 
difficult to find the way out. 

However, the tune played by the piper 
speaks of ‘international understanding and co¬ 
operation and peaceful co-existence’ and ‘pro¬ 
gress of humanity and world peace’ and 
similar hackneyed phrases. It is the new 
song for which the piper has been paid. 
Apparently the Swami has to wait with his 
obsolete idea of ‘man-making’ and his ‘Daridra- 
Narayan’ for a morsel of food. The world 
has meantime progressed and so has the Order. 
The Swami said that strength was the only 
thing that counted. ‘Strength-strength-strength 
that is what the Upanishads give you’. But 
unfortunately he did not know that Govern¬ 
ment-aided cultural slogans were stronger. 
And he could not -4bresee that ,his children 



would be proud to record in their annual re¬ 
ports the august visits to the Institute of-reputed 
dancers and film-stars ! But why this sarcasm 
they would ask in injured innocence. Did not 
even Shree Ramakrishna rejoice in the com¬ 
pany of Girish Chandra Ghosh, the reputed 
dramatist and actor ? 

The President of the Institution Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, has in a humorous vein called it 
‘a multipurpose scheme, a miniature welfare 
state*. Perhaps for a moment he saw the 
skeleton in the cupboard ! For while the Order 
now believes that a dose of this cultural drug 
is a panacea for all ills, the President vainly 
pointed to ‘the ideal of contemplation perfected 
by Shree Ramakrishna* and the ideal of 
service stressed by Swami Vivekananda* are the 
right means of removing the conflicts and 
contradictions of life faced by. mankind.* 

There is no doubt that this cultural palace 
is a miniature welfare state. It is perhaps the 
same wonderland in which young Alice one 
day lost herself ! The lecture hall provides 
comfortable accommodation to the stately car- 
owners of the city who take a weelky dose of 
the Upanishads or the Gita to drive away 
whatever ill they incur knowingly or unknow¬ 
ingly, Members come to a refreshing course 
of snacks and tea with visiting luminaries, 
both foreign and native, The international 


hotel provides for elaborate exhibition 
culoinary art, the aroma of good food aliuriipjjrv 
the passers-by. Central Government Minis* • 

* • r 

ters use the luxurious appartments for their * 
stay in the city, Day scholars throng to have 
a subsidised good meal for a song. Half a ' 
dozen septuagenarians struggle to digest a s 
heavy dose of Sankhya or Vedanta philosophy' 
read with teachers who delineate on philology, 
and grammar. 

Occasional musical soiree, dance, drama'' 
and film shows amuse the joy-hunters % A&\ 

i - 

apology for a museum and art gallery draw 
polite applause from those who are dragged to; ‘ 
them, Lectures, classes, discourses, study cir?-/ 
cles, seminars and symposia always catCT 

f i 

amusement for a handful of idlers while th£ r 

x 

participants continue their mock fight, ,;v 

But it is a mistake to think that the palace *"• 
abounds in only mundane things. Up on tKef 
roof there is meditation hall intended for in-,] 
dividual spiritual pursuits ! 

The ever-busy cultural world, which is the;: 

> ( 

last word of the Order, continues its forccfulv 

>i * 

existence inside the palace while Shree Ram^-f ; 

< >v 

krishna sits aside under the hanging Verandah - 
and the begger-gods of the Swami die on the,, • 
adjacent foot-paths ! 

The tree is withering ; it has developed a 
canker. 


THE LEGACY OF ASOKA 

BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


The study of the life of Asoka, the great 
Buddhist Emperor who ruled over India in 
the third century before Christ, may inspire 
man to a more determined and creative effort 
to achieve a lasting peace on earth. A solu¬ 
tion to the present world problems, which 
are the outcome of man’s own hate, greed 
and fear, need urgent attention. 

Asoka in his early life manifested these 
evils, but later in life, after the acceptance 
of the teachings of the Compassionate Buddha, 
he became so serene and noble that he 
commended the respect and admiration of 
mankind. Even to this day his name is 
honoured, and it lies enshrined in the hearts of 
every Asian Buddhist. 

Asoka was the grandson of Chandragupta 
Mauraya, whom the Greeks called Sandra- 
cotta. After Alexander the Great left India 
Chandragupta overran Punjab and conquered 
the Ganges country (321 B.C. ) and consoli¬ 
dated the great Empire reaching across all 
the plain of North India from Western to 
Eastern sea-board. 

He was succeeded by his son Bindusara, 
who conquered Madras and was in turn 
succeeded by Bindusara’s son Asoka (270B.C.), 
who was one of the greatest monarchs of 
mankind, whose domains extended from 
Afganistan to Madras. The history is both 
based on chronicles of Ceylon—particularly 
- Mahawansa—and on his own edicts and 
inscriptions, about 70 of which stand to this 
day in various parts of India as immortal 
, monuments to his greatness. 

Asoka exemplified his life with thcrgublime 
. teachings of the Buddha and he applied these 
principles to bring about a welfare state for 
the benefit over whom he ruled. He was a 
great ruler and able administrator, a states* 


man, a reformer and the world’s first religious 
missionary. The story of his life would be 
fascinating as chapters of political and religious 
history of ancient India. 

The early religious life Asoka followed was 
a Brahmanical form, with metaphysics and 
propitiating of gods. As a devotee of the God 
Siva, he took great pleasure in animal sacri¬ 
fices. He is said to have killed all his 
brothers save the youngest in his struggle for 
power and to inherit his father’s throne. 
Although the Indian and Ceylon chronicles 
confirm this, yet there is a school of thought 
that denies this as a gross exaggeration of 

him as a cruel monster to dramatise Asoka’s 

* 

self-reformation under the influence of 
Buddhism. 

In the first year of his reign—that is 
towards the middle of his life—he made a 
unique contribution to mankind. He is the 
only Emperor in history to give up warfare 
after victory. Asoka decided annexation of 
few remaining outlying states. He started 
the conquest of Kalinga ( Orissa ), but after 
a victorious war was overcome with remorse. 
The cruelties and horrors of war disgusted 
him. Rock Edicts XIII contain a personal 
confession of his remorse at the sigljt of 
suffering and carnage which the war involved. 
Dr. V. A. Smith states of him: ‘The 
horrors which accompany war, even successful 
war, made a deep impression on the heart of 
the victorious monarch, who has recorded on 
the rocks in unperishable words the suffering 
of the vanquished add the remorse of the 
victor. The record is distinct with personal 
feeling and still carries across the ages the 
moan of the human." 

' 4 • 

Thereafter he gave up war and tfcvefopcd 
a pacific attitude-** humahe one. Aspka 
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becarnd a Buddhist sympathiser before the 
Kalinga war. It is said that he regularly 
bestowed alms on Brahmin priests, but he 
was not pleased with their demeanor. One 
day, while he was casually looking through 
his window, he saw a dignified Buddhist 
monk, and invited him to his palace, where¬ 
upon the monk delivered a short but instruc¬ 
tive discourse based on the following verse of 
the Dhammapada : 

“Heedfulness is the path of deathlessness. 

Heedlessness is the path of death. 

The heedful do not die, the heedless ones 

are like unto the dead.” 

These words of the Buddha impressed 
Asoka and gripped his mind and he became 
a Buddhist. Thereafter he preferred Dharma 
Vijaya—conquest by righteousness. It was 
only after the war at Kalinga that Asoka 
became an ideal Buddhist monarch. With 
ceaseless energy he worked for the dissemi¬ 
nation of the Dharma and he was respon¬ 
sible for transmuting Buddhism from a small 
sectarian religion of India into one of the 
greatest religions of the world. Through 
his edicts he brought to the . knowledge of 
his countrymen the simpler and practical 
aspects of Buddhism, which eventually 
moulded the life and thought of a vast segment 
of mankind. 

He was preoccupied with Missionary zeal 
to spread the word of the Buddha throughout 
his land and bordering states peacefully. 
There is no evidence that he reduced his 
army or abolished capital punishment. He 
is said to have waived death sentences just a 
few days before the execution. This is 
indicative of his capacity as a strong ruler 
and administrator. He wisely modified his 
pacifism in order to meet the needs of admi¬ 
nistrating a vast empire with justice and fair 
play to all his subjects. 

Asoka did not give up military power or 
use It after tfcp victorious Kalinga war. From 
i ,,oo y b» %, used"the Buddhists' ■_ principles 


of ethics as a tremendous new weapon. Tbhl 
with the spread of Buddhist morality h« 
gained more power and influence both among 
his subjects and neighbouring states. He, 
carefully cultivated two golden principles of 
Buddhism, Ahimsa ( non-violence ) and com* 
passion, and these very weapons were wielded 
by Mahatma Ghandi in our lifetime, to 
regain India's independence with peace and 
goodwill from the British people. 

Asoka forbade animal sacrifices in bp 
Empire. He replaced royal tours of pleasure - 
and hunting with pious duties to his people^* 
He worked unceasingly for the moral, social 
and economic welfare of his people. 

According to Mahawamsa, the grO&t 
chronicle of Ceylon, Asoka became an 
upasaka ( taking 0 vows of chastity ) in the 
9th year of his accession to the throne. Htt 
edicts depict him as growing in piety as yearn 
passed by He synchronized his internal 
administration and foreign policy to spfc&ct 
the Bouddha Dharma Again it is stated in 
the Mahawamsa, that in the 11th year of his 
assumption of power he became a fully fledged 
Buddhist Monk Thereby he acted both 
as lay ruler and temporal head pf 
Buddhism. He utilized local chiefs to super* 
vise monks’ behaviour. 

In his Bhadra edict he recommended to 
monks and laymen seven favourite passage? 
from the holy scriptures. This edict was 
found on the top of a hill in Rajasthan. 
Some believe that Asoka lived here as a fully 
fledged Buddhist monk in the last years of hi? 
life. In this edict he exhorted people to 
take refuge in the triple gem—Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha—and to take 5 or p; 
vows of chastity. In the 11th year of 
accession to his throne he organised* 
Missionary activities in foreign lands. 
is believed to have sent missionaries and dipfe* 
mats to Greece, Persia and China. He 
his own son and daughter, Mahinda and- 
Sanghamitta, to Ceylon for missionary worfc* 
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Mahinda converted the King of Ceylon, 
( Tissa ), to Buddhism at Anuradhapura in 
north central Cevlon, with the adoption of 
(Buddhism as the state religion ot Ceylon in 
the 3rd Crntury B.C. ; the Sinhalese civiliza¬ 
tion blossomed into a golden age. 

Sanghamitta, who arrived in Ceylon later, 
brought a sapling of the Bodhi tree ( Ficus 
religiose ), under which the Gautama attained 
Buddhahood. This tree grows to this day at 
Anuradhapura, the ancient capital of Ceylon. 
It is known as the oldest historical tree in 
the world, the parent tree having died It 
was planted in Ceylon in 245 B. C. and it 
still flourishes as a living tribute to the great¬ 
ness of Asoka and his two children. 

Asoka’s missionary zeal is responsible for 
the spread of Buddhism from Ceylon to South 
East Asia. The form of Buddhism that was 
introduced to Ceylon was of the Theravada 
school ( School of the Elders), therefore 
Asoka himself may have been a Theravadin. 
This form of Buddhism exists in Burma, 
Thailand, Laos and Cambodia besides Ceylon, 
and the peoples of the lands almost venerate 
Asoka and his children. Therevada form may 
have been transmitted to China by Asoka, 
although the real spread of Buddhism to 
China took place only after many centuries 
after the death of Asoka—in the Mahayana 
form. 

The edict P. E. IV Delhi indicates that 
Asoka enunciated a paternal form of govern¬ 
ment. It states : “As far as one feels 
Confidence after having entrusted his child to 
L »n intelligent nurse, thinking the intelligent 
nurse will be able to keep my child well, so 
officers were appointed by me for the 
jftvolfarc and happiness of my people. All 
people arc my children and as I desire for my 
children that they obtain every kind of wel- 
'fafyt, so do I my people may obtain every 
kifld of welfare both in this world and—*” 

Thus- Asoka based his government on 
v|>crsonal example and his royal duties on 


love and paternal affection. 

Asoka built hospitals for both man and 
beast. Physicians and surgeons were provided 
in the various parts of the state. He 
established special gardens for the growth of 
medical herbs and manufactured drugs. In 
P. E. VII Asoka states *T have had trees 
planted along roads to give shade to man 
and animals I have established public 
wells, erected rest houses for the pilgrims 
and travellers” Once the Buddha, on seeing 
a sick, neglected and forlorn man, ministered 
to him and said to his disciples, “Brethren, he 
who would nurse the sick, indeed respects 
me.” Therefore Asoka was inspired by the 
Buddha to be the first in history to 
establish hospitals. 

One of Asoka’s edicts stands in Lumbinia 
or Rummendi ( the name by which it is 
known to-day ), about 100 miles from 
Veranasi (Benares ), proclaiming the spot on 
which the Buddha was born. This edict was 
erected in 316 B.C, and stands to this day 
on the former Lumbini Grove, where the 
Buddha was born on the full moon day of 
May, under the flowering Sal Tree in the 
6th Century B. C. 

Asoka established educational institutions 
for his people. These were in his time 
mostly attached to monasteries, where 
medical, philosophical and religious educa¬ 
tion was imparted. A few of these institu¬ 
tions became universal institutions after the 
death of Asoka, and are known to-day as 
Universities. Some of these Universities, 
like Nalanda, Taxila, Wickermasila, had over 
10,000 students each with free education, 
and board. They were destroyed during the 
Muslim invasion of India in the 12th Century 
after Christ. He would have encouraged 
science, had science existed in his time. 

Asoka states in one of his edicts {R. & 
X,) i “The doctrine of true glory or Fame 
for the king does not depend * ujp*)ji v tffo 

pbytical detent of #*.$9. 'b MMi 
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moral progress of his people.” Some edicts 
emphasise the moral virtues of the Maha 
Mangala Sutta, such as respect for the old, 
the educated, the parents and teachers. 
Thereby he raised the moral and ethical 
standards not only of his people, but also 
wherever Buddhism was carried by his 
missionaries and diplomats. 

Most edicts emphasise good behaviour, 
tolerance, hard work. These he inculcated 
to his people by personal example. He built 
a peace-loving, self contented and ethical 
society. A Kallnga edict shows his aim was 
a welfare state, more or less based on modern 
socialism, with free education, medical care 
and social service. 

He convened the Third Buddhist council 
in a cave in Rajagaha to preserve the Buddha 
Dharma in its pristine purity and discourage 
doctrinal controversy. 

Asoka carefully cultivated a golden 
principle of Buddhism—tolerance. As 
Buddhist he was tolerant of other religions. 
One of his edicts— R. E. II—says : 

‘‘All religions deserve reverence for some 
reason or other. By thus acting a man 
exalts his own religion, and at the same 
time does service to the religion of the other 
people.” 

It is recorded in chronicles in Ceylon, 
like Visuddhimaga, that Asoka built over 
84,000 temples, which were also institutions 
of learning, all over India and Nepal. Asoka 
was also a great builder. When the famous 
Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hsian, visited Patalipura 
in the 5th Century after Christ, he was said 
to have been wondex struck by the sheer 
beauty of Asoka’s palace and the original 
Buddha Gaya temple. The Sanchi Stupas, 
enshrining the relics of the Buddha’s chief 
disciples, Sariputta, Maha, Moggalana, which 
stands to this lay in Sanchi, North East India, 
is a living architectural and sculptural beauty. 
The Asoka’s lion emblem is itself a masterpiece 
of art. 

New India has also recognised the greatness 
of Asoka. The Asokan Buddhist Wheel of 
life adorns New India’s flag, and the Asoka 


state insignia of the four lions of Saranath haf 
been taken as the State emblem of New India. 
Even the foreign policy of India has been taken, 
from Asokan edicts, and the Buddha’s words, 
“A true victory is a victory when no one is 
defeated” are inspiring all mankind towards 
achieving peace and justice. 

It is said that equality of the sexes 
was first bestowed by Asoka when he sent 
his own son and daughter to Ceylon for 
missionary work on an equal footing. At 
the same time, Asoka was, after Buddha* ■ 
one of history’s greatest democrats, for he 
treated all his subjects with equal justice. He 
abolished the privileged class called Brahmins; 
and more or less erased the caste system in 
Indian society. His period of history, from 
325 to 288 B. C. is called Golden Period of 
Indian history. 

Buddhism has many unique claims which 
are not shared by other world religions. It 
is all to the credit of Buddhism that* 
during its spread from India to Japan, it has 1 
not shed a drop of blood. This is actually a 
tribute to Asoka—the missionary. That is, 
it spread peacefully from nation to nation* 
and it was never forced on unwilling people 
at the point of the sword or bayonet, or by 
means of economic or political pressure. 
Buddhism is also the only world religion 
that recognised man’s own creative ability to 
better himself without external aid from any < 
‘God*. The teachings of the Buddha are 
shown to be effective when the late H. G. 
Wells singles out Asoka from among the 
thousands of kings and emperors of history* 
and writes, in his Outline of World History : 

“Amidst the tens of thousands of names of 
monarchs that crowd the columns of history, 
their majesties and graciousness and serenities 
and royal highnesses and the like, the name of 
Asoka shines, and shines almost alone* a star. 
From Volga to Japan his name is still k 
honoured. China, Tibet and even India* 
though it has left his doctrine, preserves the 
traditions of his greatness. More living men .■ 
cherish his memory today than have f 
ever heard the names of Constantine or , 
Charlemagne.” 




INDIA'S POPULATION VERSUS FOOD PRODUCTION 

M. R. MEHER 


Is there a population explosion in India ? 
Can the food supply catch up with the rising 
population ? It has been the generally accep¬ 
ted view that economic progress in India 
depends on an intensive drive Tor family 
planning. But lately there has also been a 
point of view that rising population is by itself 
a good thing. For example in the book on 
“Population growth and land use” by l)r. 
Colin Clerk, which took the author twenty 
years for preparation, he has stated, “The 
world has immense resources for agricultural 

and mineral production still unused.The 

principal proolems created by population 
growth are not those of poverty, but of 
exceptionally rapid increase of wealth in 
certain favoured regions of growing popula¬ 
tion, their attraction of further population by 
migration, and the unmanageable spread of 
their cities.” The author goes on to say, 
“Wc have historical evidence of a number of 
cases of the beneficial effect of substantial 
population growth in communities with a 
limited area of agricultural land, namely, 
ancient Greece about the sixth century B. C., 
Holland in the sixteenth century A. D., 

Britain in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Japan at the end of the nineteenth 
and beginning of the present century—and 
wc may now be witnessing a similar sequence 
of events in India beginning at the middle of 
the twentieth century.” Another economist 
Dr. George. C. Zaidan of the Economic 
Department of the World Bank writes, “The 
potential for economic growth is much greater 
than the potential for population growth. For 
instance, new strains of wheat, rice and other 
foods have been discovered that could increase 
fields by two to five times over short periocU . 


of time. In contrast, the world's population 
could only double over 35 years or so.” Di. 
Zaidan, while referring to the accepted view 
that fertility decline is associated witli eco¬ 
nomic. development and rise of per capita 
income, mentions what has to be weighed 
against this in the balance, viz. the joy of 
parents in having children. 

The population of India is today estima¬ 
ted at about 500 million. The death rate has 
been brought down. According to the esti¬ 
mates given in the publication World Popu¬ 
lation Prospects (published by Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, U. N. 1967), 
India’s population is estimated to be 682 
million in 1980, and 831 million in 1990, 
according to “median projection”. According 
to “low projection” the estimate given is 661 
million in 1980 and according to the high 
variant 696 million. It is stated that the 
high and low variants do not comprise all 
possibilities. Continuing progress in economic 
and social development is implicit in the 
assumptions on which the estimates are based. 
Without this even the increases projected in the 
low variants for some of the most crowded 
and economically less developed countries 
might be impossible because the basis for such 
numbers would be lacking. Also the decline 
of birth rates assumed in some of the variants 
of projections for such areas is only plausible 
on the assumption of substantial improvement 
in conditions of life which require economic 
development outpacing the projected popula¬ 
tion increases by an ample margin. The 
projected population according to the 
estimate of the Planning Commission would 
be 555 million in 1971 and mUUo n 

• * * * '• ur m 7 

in 1981, 
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Allowing for a reasonable success of the 
family planning movement, would food pro¬ 
duction catch up with the population so as to 
ensure .1 reasonable standard of living ? Dr. 
Colin Clerk in the book referred to above 
s.iss, “With good modern methods, it 
appears that a community can be served by 
the labour of some 3 per cent of its labour 
force in farming, with about the same number 
engaged indirectly in supplying equipment and 
fcmhscis.” Can any such proportion be aimed 
.it in the foreseeable future for India with 
our 70 per cent of the population now engaged 
in agriculture and producing much less food 
rlian needed ? We have had two good seasons. 
But in the debate in last session of the Lok 
S.thha on the Food Ministry’s demand for 
grants, a member pointed out that the per 
(apita availability of .foodgrains in 1968 was 
less than in some of the earlier years, indicating 
that population growth had nullified the 
results of increased food output. We have 
heard of the emergence of the “green rcvolu- 
11011 ” a high yielding vaticty programme, 
extensive use of fertilisers, protection through 
pesticides, mechanised harvesting, etc. The 
revolution has still to materialise, the present 
position being that 80 per cent of cultivated 
laud is still subject to the vagaries of the 
monsoon. 

A study “The World Food Budget in 1970” 
made by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
diows that the world faces a dificit valued at 
about 6,800 million dollars, and that at 
present two-thirds of the world's population 
live in countries with inadequate nutritional 
diet. The nutritional deficit areas include of 
1 nurse Asia. It has been estimated that with 
the present rate of growth of population the 
U. S. will not be able to produce enough food 
to provide the deficit areas. It has been 
realised here that this country must attain 
self-sufficiency in food as early as possible. 
According to ar# official estimate, with the use 



of new high-yielding food grains, chemical 
fertilisers, progressive- mechanisation and 
modern irrigation techniques India can expect 
to be self-sufficient in food supply by - 1971 
This is an optimistic estimate. On the 
assumption that the family planning campaign 
will make reasonable progress, and projecting 
the population to be 555 million in 1971 and 
585 million in 1976 some experts have estima¬ 
ted, if the target of a minimum level of nutri¬ 
tion is to be attained by 1971, that available 
indigenous food supply will have to be 
increased by 35 per cent cereals, 100 per cent 
pulses, 100 per .cent fruits and vegetables and 
85 per cent of animal products. On this 
basis the target of even .1 minimum level of 
nutrition cannot be attained by 1971. It is 
evident that family planning and measures 
to increase food production and productivity 
of agriculture must -go together to solve the 
problem of food sufficiency. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that 
the Draft of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
(1969-74) rightly sets out that “The success 
of the Fourth Five Year Flan will be judged, 
above all by performance in agriculture” 
and that “The pace of development in the 
agricultural sector sets a limit to the growth 
of industry, of exports and of the economy as 
a whole and constitutes a major condition for 
achieving economic and social stability and 
improving the levels of living for the mass of 
the people.” The Draft Plan envisages a 
target for the Fourth Plan of 129 million tonnes 
of foodgrains as against the base level of 
98 million tonnes. ( The foodgrain output in 
1967-68 was 95*6 million tonnes and is expected 
to be somewhat higher for the year 1968-69). 

It is stated in the Draft that since there is very 
limited scope for bringing additional land 
under cultivation, the strategy for realising , 
the production targets is primarily depen¬ 
dent on intensive agriculture and consists of • 
the following key elements (1) continued •*; 
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expansion of irrigation facilities and rc-orien- 
' tation of irrigation practices ; optimum use of 
water and, iri particular, integrated use of 
ground and surface water ; improvement in. the 
utilisation of existing irrigation potential 
through special programmes ; and measures 
to increase intensity of cropping; (2) 

expansion in the supply of fertilisers, plant 
protection materials, farm machinery and 
credit ; (3) full exploitation of the possibi¬ 
lities of raising yields opened by the new seed 
varieties in the case of cereals ; (4) intensive 

efforts m selected suitable areas for raising 
the yield levels of major commercial crops ; 
and (5) improvement in the agricultural 
marketing system in the interests of the 
producer along with the assurance of 
minimum prices for major agricultural 
commodities. It is further * stated that 

success in the achievement of foodgrains 
target is principally linked with the success 
of high-yielding varieties and multiple 
cropping programmes. In support of these, 
there will be schemes of major and minor 
irrigation, including large-scale energisation of 
pump sets through rural electrification and 
integrated use of ground water and surface 
water ; supply of inputs for plant nutrition 
and protection, and of machinery for farm 
operations ; reorganisation of credit, short, 
medium and long ; and strengthening of the 
rural infrastructure in other important ways 


including more village roads, better marketing 
facilities and adequate storage, There will 
also be agricultural research, extension and 
education including farmers’ education and 
field demonstration; substantial allocations 
have been made in the Plan to some of the 
more strategic financial and other institutions, 
old and new, connected with these program¬ 
mes. Some of the relevant institutions are : 
co-operative banks, credit societies, market¬ 
ing societies and National Co-operative Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation ( for credit, marketing, 
processing and storage) ; the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation, Land Development 
Banks and Rural Electrification Corporation 
( for land reclamation, soil conservation, minor 
irrigation and energisation of pump sets) ; 
Agricultural Credit Corporations ; Agro- 
industries Corporations ( in connection with 
agricultural machinery) ; Food Corporation 
and Fertiliser, Credit Guarantee Corporation 
( for food and fertiliser, as also storage) ; 
and Central Warehousing Corporation and 
State Warehousing Corporations (for storage). 
The Planners expect that, assured of 
stability of prices, supported by research 
and know-how, given the credit, inputs 
services and other supplies he needs, the 
farmer can be trusted to achieve in the 
next few years the level of production 
envisaged in the Plan. Whether these expec¬ 
tations will be realised time alone can show. 



HOW WE REHEARSE FOR THE MOON 

NEIL A. ARMSTRONG 


(While he was in training for his first space 
flight, the Gemini-8 mission in March 1966, 
Astronaut Neil A. Armstrong told news¬ 
men how he .and his colleagues prepare 
themselves for journeys to the moon At 
the time, Armstrong had no way of know¬ 
ing that he would ultimately be selected 
as commander of mankind’s first attempt 
to land men on the moon. Now, with 
that moon landing imminent, Armstrong's 
1966 first-person account becomes very 
pertinent. Below is Armstrong’s own 

storv about rehearsals for the historic 

* 

mission in which he was to play the 
leading role ) 

There is no earthly way—literally— to 
practice an entire moon mission. For all 
our calculations and planning, it will be 
the first fulldress rehearsal. 

The best we can do until that day is to 
break the mission down into iis components— 
launch, rendezvous, lunar landing, lunar 
take-off and re entry—and do our best to 
master each separate step with the help of an 
assortment of strange and sophisticated 
machines called simulators. 

In the early days of the U. S. Mercury 
manned space flight program, little was known 
about the rigors of space. So the astronauts 
who were being trained for the first orbital 
flights were subjected to all manner of 
torturous tumbling, whirling and centrifugal 
exercises, many of which, as it turned out, 
were quite needless. About the only device 
they had then for practicing the techniques of 
space flight was the old Mercury Procedures 
Trainer. 

7 


The simulators we have now would satisfy 
the fondest dreams of any astronaut. 
Through an ingenious variety of electronic 
and mechanical tricks, these machines help 
create a world of serious make-believe. As 
we train in that world we are surrounded 
by the sights, sounds, and even odors that we 
expect to encounter on a lunar journey. 

For example, at our headquarters in 
Houston, Texas, geologists of the U. S. 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion have built a simulated lunarscape which, 
we believe, is so like the real thing that when 
we step out onto the moon for the first 
time, it will be almost as familiar as our 
backyards. 

Familiarizing ourselves with the moon’s 
gravitational pull -which is only about one- 
sixth that of the earth—was something elsfc 
again. 

An astronaut would find it easy to leap 
20 feet ( 6 meters ) off the lunar surface. 
But he would have to remember that hi) 
body mass remains the same, and bumping 
into a lunar rock at high speed would 
hurt just as much as bumping into a 
boulder on earth at the same speed. Thus 
our training had to include learning how 
to walk on the moon, and the problem 
was to duplicate lunar gravity. 

An airplane can provide a brief approxi- . 
mation for its passengers by flying up and 
over in a kind of parabola, like an auto¬ 
mobile speeding over the crest of a hilt. 
What we needed was a machine that 
would enable us to practice moon-walking 
for hours on end. 
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Engineers solved the problem by design¬ 
ing some excellent devices One of these 
is fitted wflh cables that suspend us so that 
we can walk with only one-sixth of our 
weight on an inclined board. Another 
variation, called the “Peter Pan Rig,** 
carries us through the air on cables the 
same way that actors fly on stage. 

Some of our training devices are so 
complex that they cost millions of dollars 
to build They will have earned their 
keep, however, if they help us avoid just 
one catastrophe later on. For example, one 
simulator uses an electronic computer 
permitting us to rehearse all of the maneu¬ 
vers we will be making on the flight to 
the moon. 

Information comes to the pilot through 
instruments, and he also looks out of a window 
at a huge cinerama-like projection of the 
approaching moon. With this machine we 
practice a maneuver over and over until 
it becomes routine. If we make a mistake, 
we simply push a “reset” button that starts 
the mission over again. We joke that if 
we get into trouble on the actual mission, 


we’11 probably automatically start fumbling 
for the reset button. 

Despite all our training, an actual flight 
will require a certain amount of old- 
fashioned, “seat-of-the-pants” flying. Bring¬ 
ing two spacecraft together in a rendezvous 
in space, as wc will have to do twice— 
once on our way to the moon, and again 
in moon orbit—will be like maneuvering 
a boat into a moving dock in the middles of 
the night with only a half-pint (less than 
a quarter of a liter ) of gas. But thanks to 
simulators the guesswork will be cut to a 
minimum. 

Several of the simulators are so 
authentic that they even smell like the 

real thing. One day astronauts Gordon 
Cooper and Tom Stafford were inside the 
cockpit testing a new device that simulates 
a Gemini mission. Suddenly the console 
operator who runs the flight pulled a 

switch and the cockpit filled with smoke 
and the acrid smell of an electrical fire. 
Immediately Gordon and Tom reported, 
“Fire, Fire.” Then they found out the 

controller was only testing them. He had 

started a simulated fire—with a very real 
odor. 



INDIA'S EXPERIENCE OF TIED FOREIGN AID 


G. N. GANDHI 


While the magnitude of economic aid is 

of greatest significance in accelerating the 

process of economic growth, n must be 

emphasised that magnitude by itself is not of 

a sufficient factor because a large volume of 

aid, unless of the right type needed for a 

developing economy, inav not produce the 

same satisfactory results that a smallei volume 

* 

of an appropriate type of aid may produce. 
The nature of aid, therefore, become impor¬ 
tant, for more than the quantum of aid for the 
pur]lose of evaluating the aid in its true sense. 
In the pages that follow, wc shall examine at 
hi tic length the implications of tying aid to 
the purchases in donor eounliies which of 
late, has been the general practice adopted 
by nearly all donors as a policy while 
disbursing bilateral aid to the developing 
(ountrics. 

What is tied aid ? 

The tying of aid is seemed in various foims 
such as :— 

1. By restricting the payment in specific 
currencies. 

2. By release of non-covertible currencies. 

3. By imposing other restrictions such as 
use of food stock or technology of 
leading country or participation by 
nationals of lending country. 

4. By restricting the market and 

5. By restricting procurement from the 
lending country. 

While an aid giving country may use one 
or more of the above forms of lying aid to 
their lending, it is usually the last type which 
has become jn issue of controversy in the 
recipient countries, 


Causes for tying aid 

The main aigumenl advanced in support 
of tving aid especially by countries like the 
United States, of late, has been the balance of 
payment difficulties. But tving of aid is also 
motivated by other and equall) strong domes¬ 
tic reasons of the leading country and political 
fattuis apart, they include commercial reasons 
for expanding exports of the lending countries. 
Thus Import-Export Bank of United States, 
with us clear legislative mandate to promote 
export, is never empowered to grant loans in 
any other form. Even loans administered 
by the lIS Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment (AID) which arc said to be tied primarily 
foi balance of payment reasons are generally 
secured front the congress ( supreme sanction¬ 
ing authority ) to a large extent on commercial 
grounds. In the presentation to the Congress 
the AID Ptogramme For the Fiscal year 1966, 
alter pointing out that ‘‘the U,S procurement 
policy followed over the past four years have 
minimised the drain of our assistance pro¬ 
gramme on out balance of payment” the 
Administration further argued that, “another 
result of AID’S procurement policy is subs¬ 
tantial export business for private enterprise.” 
Many Congressmen ( representing commerce 
and industry' ) obviously are more interested 
with the export of their goods than the 
balance of payment and to the extent aid 
will help tlicii exports expand, it is easy for 
the Administration to gel more funds by tying 
aid. Most of other countries also tie their 
aid mainly on commercial grounds .in the 
form of tied suppliers credit—some under 
Government guarantee, other direct tied 
loans as is the case with the Eastern 
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countries, Japan and most of the Western 
'countries. 

Disadvantages of tied aid. 

While an advantage of untied aid is that 
it enables recipient to use it for purchasing 
investment goods from the cheapest market, 
the tied aid restricts her option and hence 
reduces the value of assistance m real terms. 
We all know by our experience that U. S. 
machinery and equipment has been more 
expensive by about 5 to 20 percent as com¬ 
pared to European markets and 10 to 25 
percent as compared to Japan. As a conse¬ 
quence the true value of aid is reduced to 
80% or even less. The situation becomes all 
the worse for, while his choice of purchases 
is restricted to the markets of* donor, repay¬ 
ment of the loans and interest are not similarly 
tied to the purchases from the countries 
making repayment ( exception being Soviet 
block countries ) and this obviously adds to 
the onerousness of aid terms. Along with 
othe^ terms and conditions such as high 
rate of interest and shorter maturities, the 
net aid is much reduced as the President 
World Bank pointed out recently “if the 
present tendency for the gross aid to stabilize 
and for the debt burden to increase rapidly 
continues, foreign aid will simply eat itself up 
before long”. The world bank report (1966-67) 
similarly records: “The difference to the 
borrowing country in purchasing power 
between tied and untied assistance can be 
considerable”. 

Effects of Tied Aid on Recipients ; 

In many r cases tying reduced the freedom 
of recipient to get optimum benefit from aid 
by getting goods of appropriate quality from 
the cheapest market. Tying also may delay 
the execution of projects and priorities of 
development programmes since import of lower 
priority may have to be accepted because they 


can be readily supplied by the providing 
country'. It may also cause disruption and 
expense through the change over to a less 
economic source of supply, Widespread tying 
must also distort trade pattern and influence 
countries in the direction of lestrictive trade 
practices. With more aid given in tied 
form, cost of the development project also get 
escalated. Pointing out monopolistic implica¬ 
tions of tied loans, an ECAFE Study adds, 
“In developed countries the laws against 
restrictive practices stops at the national 
frontiers. They exempt practices effecting 
exports as well as the operation of great Inter¬ 
national cartels in shipping and oil which have 
highly questionable effects on the development 
of economics of Asia”. Therefore,.” Pur¬ 

chasing power of aid tends to be lower than 
that of free foreign exchange”. Assessing cost 
escalation in the developmental programmes 
of Pakistan as a result of tied aid, the 
ECAFE report says, “The weighted average 
price for a sample of 20 developmental projects 
in Pakistan was found to be 51% higher in 
the lowest quotations from the tied sources 
than in the lowest quotation obtainable 
through International bidding. In the case 
of non-project assistance, it was found that 
prices of suppliers from the United Stales were 
40 to 50% above International level. This 
same phenomena occurs where shipment must 
be made by donors flag ship”. 

Indian Experience : 

India has been receiving aid from a variety 
of sources. Almost all bilateral aid is tied 
to the purchases in the countries offering 
aid. This trend has especially been witnessed 
after 1958-60 when much of the U. S aid 
started getting tied to the purchases in the 
States on grounds of balance of payment 
reasons. The over all picture of tied and 
untied aid during the three plans is given 
at the end. The study of this tabljj especially 
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Col. 4 and 6 clearly show that by and 
large bulk of the aid is tied and the extent 
varies from 66*8% in the second plan to 
87*6% of the utilized aid in the third plan. 
Again whereas untied aid as proportion of 
total aid in the second plan was large at 33*2% 
as compared to 17*3% m the first plan, it has 
further come down to 12*4% in the third 
plan indicating thus the trend how aid has 
been getting more and more tied. This show 
the overall picture of average 78% of the total 
aid being tied leaving only 22% in the form 
of untied nature. 

With as much as 3/4th of the aid tied to 
the purchases in the donor countries, while 
India must be facing terrible cost escalation 
and other effects, strangely enough the Govern¬ 
ment of India has made no such specific study 
to unearth the implications of tied aid on the 
developmental programmes like the one 
ECAFE made for Pakistan. 

Soviet Block Aid : 

Soviet block aid too is completely tied to 
the purchases in the lending country. As said, 
this restricts India’s freedom to buy quality 
goods from the cheapest European markets. 

1 he quality of Soviet machinery, barring 
isolated cases, is generally said to be poor 
and the cost in certain cases comparatively 
high. But a distinct feature of the Soviet block 
aid is that it is not only tied to the purchase 
by the recipient in the lending country but 
also repayment of debt is tied to currency 
of recipient country through the export of 
goods which is not the case with Western 
tied aid where repayment has to be made in 
convertible currencies. To this extent the 
undesirable cfTect of Soviet block aid are 
mitigated. 


The Solution : 

The obvious solution lie in channelising 
external assistance through multilateral 
agencies of the United Nations such as the 
World Bank, IDA ; U. N. Development Fund 
etc. in which case the aid is completely untied 
and the recipient free to buy from any market 
that suites her. This will not only enhance 
the net value of aid to the recipient but also 
increase International trade especially of the 
nations with smaller exports and competition 
amongst countries thereby enhancing overall 
prosperity of the Community of Nations. 

/ 

But channelising foreign aid through the 
multilateral agencies may get opposition of 
those who support it now for commercial 
reasons and to that extent may result in the 
over all reduction of aid. That indeed will be 
the worst keeping in view the present situation 

when more of aid is needed by the developing 
countries. Therefore the best eourse will be 
to persuade donars to untie aid and charge 
lower rates of interest for even when provided 
with untied assistance, the recipient by custom 
and tradition will have to depend for their 

purchases on the countries they have been 
doing earlier. Thus, Latin American courses 
may continue to depend for their require¬ 
ments on the American market ; Africa on 
the French and Commonwealth on the British 
market to a large extent. It is, therefore, 
highly desirable that donors decide to com¬ 
pletely untied the aid and start charging the 

rate of interest that can be borne by the re¬ 
cipient. This will promote both International 
flow of trade as well as the economic growth of 
poor developing countries. 


TABLE 

SHOWING TIED AND UNTIED AID DURING THE THREE PLANS 

(Rs. Crores) 

Period Total aid out of which 

Tied Untied 


FIRST PLAN : 


Value 

Authorised : 

365 

308 

Utilized : 

196 

162 

SECOND PLAN 
Authorised : 

1420 - 

1054 

Utilized : 

891 

592 

THIRD PLAN : 
Authorised :— 

2494 

2067 

Utilized 

2096 

1674 

TOTAU: 

Authored 

Utilized: 

4279 

3429 

3113 

2428 


Note :—Above figures exclude 


Percentage 

Value 

Percentage. 

84.4./' 

57 

15.6./* 

83.7% 

34 

17.3% 

74.3% 

366 

25.7% 

66.8% 

299 

33.2% 

82.9% 

427 

17.1% 

87.6% 

352 

12.4% 

80% 

850 

20% 

78% 

685 

22% 


Commodity Assistance given under Pl-480. 



Current Affairs 


RUSSO-AMERICAN ARMS RACE 

There is an arms race going on at this 
moment between the U. S. A. and the 
U. S' S. R, This has mainly one outstan¬ 
ding and all important aspect, that of nuclear 
arms- The U. S. A. have, they say, over 
1000 ICBM with single or multiple nuclear 
war heads and the U.S.S.R. have about 
700/800 of the 'same. But the U.S S.R. are 
gaining ground while the U.S.A. are at the 
same level as before. There is also the 
question of ballistic missiles delivered from 
sub-marines and in this the U.S.A. are very 
much superior to the U.S.S.R The Russians 
are however building more and more of 
these submarines and will soon reach parity 
with the Americans. The Americans are 
perhaps engrossed with the conquest of space 
and are devoting more time, energy and 
money to sending space crafts to the Moon 
or Mars than they are to building nuclear 
submarines or ICBM. If the purpose 
behind space research is non-military the 
American space program would appear to be 
praiseworthy. The Russian attachment to 
the idea of developing their nuclear war 
potential may be the result of their inter¬ 
national position vis a vis other powers and 
cannot thus bt condemned. But if the 
Russians contemplate superiority over all 
other powers in the field of nuclear arma- 
, ments, that cannot be called a very luadable 
objective. The idea of multiple war heads 
for ballistic missiles appear to be the current 
martial ideal, because it would cause more 
destruction per launching of an ICBM, It 
may be that the Americans are quietly 
changing over to this type of weapons while 
the Russians are merely increasing the 
number of their missiles. Whatever that 
may be, the arms race is a bad thing and 
should not be allowed to be over done. 
The Pravdo recently moralised about wasting 


money and national resources after sending 
manned missions to the Moon. It opined 
that while humanity had unsatisfied essential 
wants, it was wrong to spend money on 
such missions. This may be correct; but 
the demands of scientific progress always 
precedes those of elementary human needs, 
and nobody can justify the holding up of 
programs of science and technology for the 
reason that there are famines or lack of 
clothes, housing and medicine. For, pro¬ 
gress in science and technology enentually 
helps humanity to conquer want. Mere 
diversion of available funds to remove want 
has not worked so far. Only countries 
which have achieved great progress in science 
and technology have been able to solve the 
problem of poverty. 

There is of course a military use for most 
skills, techniques and findings of technology 
and science and space flights, space vehicles 
or artificial satellites too can be put to 
military use. There is certainly no guarantee 
that the conquest of space will not be used 
in that manner ; rather one fears that artifi¬ 
cial satellites will be used for launching 
destructive missiles. Of course these satell¬ 
ites can be destroyed too. 

The defensive side of nuclear warfare is 
now quite highly developed. No ballistic 
missile has a chance of reaching its target 
without facing counter attacks from defen¬ 
sive missiles which will be radar guided 
and will seldom fail to destroy the on coming 
ICBM. But some will go through and 
destroy the silos of other countries. The 
defensive missiles which will hit the ICBM 
before they reach their target will cause 
great damage to neutral countries lying 
between the territories ’ of the warring 
nations. No part of the world will be safe 
because the trajectories of the nuclear 
weapons will pass over all couVjtries pf fhe 
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world. The only way of saving the world 
from the disaster that a nuclear war will cer¬ 
tainly bring is to stop making nuclear 
weapons This is hardly likely now with 
an irresponsible war monger like China in 
the field. 

INDIA NEEDS FOREIGN AID 

The Mysore Economic Review has published 
an account of a iheeting in Paris, which 
should interest people in so far as it makes 
dear India’s requirements to borrow money 
from abroad. 

The Consortium of Governments and 
Institutions interested in development assis¬ 
tance to India met in Paris on May 22 
and 23, 19fc9 under the chairmanship of the 
World Bank. 

The purpose of the meeting was to review 
the progress of economic development in 
India and to consider India’s aid require¬ 
ments for the fiscal year beginning April 1, 
1%9 and the terms on which aid should be 
made available. 

The meeting commended the considera¬ 
ble improvements in India’s economic situ¬ 
ation in 1968/69. All Consortium members 
welcomed the continuation of the momentum 
of growth in agricultural production the 
substantial recovery in industrial production, 
the restoration of a stable price level and the 
eitorts m&de in the last budget to mobilize 
additional resources for development... 
Members also commended steps India was 
taking to extend the family planning pro¬ 
gramme, for which budgetary appropriations 
during the next five years are planned at a 
level 12 times the amount spent during the 
Third Plan period. 

Members agreed that, for the year which 
begun April 1, 1969 India required non¬ 


project assistance of about $ 700 million, 
including approximately $ 100 million in the 
form of debt relief. Towards this total of 
$ 700 million most members indicated the 
contributions they would be able to make, 
subject to necessary approvals and others 
expected to be able to do so later in the 
year. 

India’s need for increased project assis¬ 
tance as an essential complement to non¬ 
project aid was also recognized and Consor¬ 
tium members agreed that India's request 
for S 400 million was reasonable and that 
efforts would be made too meet it. 

BRAIN DRAIN FROM INDIA 

Persons of Indian origin who have mig¬ 
rated to the U.S.A. and Canada gave us an 
idea of monement of population from India 
for economic reasons. There are substantial 
numbers of Indians migrating to other 
countries too. The United Kingdom would 
top the list among such countries. West 
Germany will probably come high on the 
list. The total number of immigrants from 
India into the U.S.A. during the period 
1062—66 was 5392. The number of persons 
going to Canada were 6894- On splitting 
up these figures we find that immigrants 
with occupation numbered 3315 for 
the U. S. A- and 3243 for Canada. 
Further analysis shows the undernoted 
divisions 

Class of Persons In the U.S.A. In Canada 
Professional 


Technical and 


kindred workers 

2604 

1967 

Engineers 

1074 

408 

Natural Scientists 

355 

206 

Physicians 

87 

164 

Professional Nurses 

14 

150 

Social Scientists 

38 

— 



IN SACRED MEMORY 


SITA DEVI 



Neechu Bangla welcomed us again. Herniata 
Devi had gone to help the boys who had 
taken the female roles. Site came back, hear¬ 
ing of our anival. We were to see the play 
after dinner, so we rushed about, getting leady. 
When dinner was almost over, it was later 
than w'c had planned and an older student 
came m to infotin us that the songs had begun. 
Wc left our unfinished meal and almost ran 
all the way to Natvaghar. My father and 
Prasanta Chandra had still not had their 
meal. 

The plav had already begun. Devadatta and 
Bikramdcv were on the stage—they were 
Kshitimolian babu and Ajit Kumar Chakra- 
varti. Rabmdianalh was still unwell and had 
not taken any role. Santoshbabu was Kumar 
Sen but I do not now remember the names 
of the boys in the female roles. 

Radmdranath was seated in front of the 
ladies’ enclosure. The hall was dimly lit by the 
foot-lights on the stage and vve could not see 
him clearlv. But we did realise that lie bad 

4 

changed considerably since his illness. From 
a distance he was giving directions to the par¬ 
ticipants. He scolded an attendant for talking 
in the hall—he admonished two boys who had 
dropped tli(! screen at the wrongtime. This 
was the first time w r e saw him irritated. 

After the show we met Kshtimohan babu and 
Santosh babu. but both of them left soon after. 
Now we saw the poet coming out of the hall— 
he was noticeably thinner and pale. The 
original guest-house w'as still his residence and 
wc walked with him all the way. As father 
had yet to have his dinner, the poet asked for 


some food and thev both sat down to eai, 
while a lively discussion continued. 

Mv little brother Mulu was with us. Where 
* 

was he to sleep Someone asked. Mulu had 
liked the guest-house and wished to stay there 
with father. Rabindianath smiled and said, 
“lie knows very well that for good food he 
should go to Nccrlni Bangla. but for a good 
sleep he should remain here.*’ Finally Mulu 
did come back with us to Neechu Bangla — 
may be to listen to all that wc had to say. 

We hurried to bed, wishing (u get up early 
next morning for the mandir. We slept fitfully 
and could not rise as early as was planned. 
But we set out of the house early enough and 
strolled about in the garden and in the open 
fields in front of us. We told Hernlata Devi 
that we shall go to the mandir when we hear 
the bell ringing. We paid brief visits to the 
professors’ quarters and then reached the man¬ 
dir with the sound of the bell. 

We realised how seriously ill he had been, 
when w'c saw the poet in the light of the day. 
It must have been his tremendous mental and 
physical strength that had pulled him through. 
In his concluding sermon he asked the school 
children to bid him good-bye—we were sur¬ 
prised and worried. Was he planning to go 
abroad again ? 

After the prayers the poet returned home. 
We did not see him walk about as much as he 
did before his illness. We were to have return¬ 
ed to the city that evening; but our ashram 
friends implored us to stay for that night. We 
could not decide just then. After breakfast at 
Neechu Bangla we went out 4 again and did 
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not return till the heat of the* sun became 
unbearable. Santosh babu’s wife and her young 
sisters also went home—they had all gone for 
a walk with as. 

We had wished to see the poet once more, 
but we were told that he was busy attending 
a teachers’-ineeting. After lunch we spent the 
afternoon indoors, as it was awfully hot outside. 
Hcmlata Devi discussed various topics with us 
and kept us busy and happy. 

It the evening we packed our belongings 
and went to the guest-house to pay a farewell 
visit to the poet. As we entered, we saw 
Dwijendranath coming down the stairs. Hem- 
lata Devi introduced all of us and then 
Dwijendranath turned to go. 

In the middle room, upstairs, we saw 
Rabindranath sitting with my father and 
Rathi babu. They were having a meal together. 
We sat in a corner and chatted among ourse¬ 
lves. After a while the poet came up to us 
saying, “I have written several new songs this 
time—do ask Ajit to sing them for you.” 

Sri Gyanendranath Chattopadhyay was 
then a Professor at Santiniketan. He was 
going to get married and some of his colleagues 
were going with him to his wedding. They 
all came in now to bid the Poet good bye. 
Rabindranath said,* ‘So, all of you are rushing 
oui for a good feast ? ‘Mishtannam itarey 
janah” 

There were too many people around him, 
so we left the room to climb up to the terrace. 
Mulu and a little girl started running and 
chasing each other about. When we went 
downstairs again, Rabindranath said, “What 
were you doing up there ? I could hear clouds 
Ambling—or were you swimming in the arti¬ 
ficial rain ?” 

After talking for a while about Mr. Myron 
p helps, the poet told us about his plans of 
hmlding a fciy iup in. Shclaidah and taking a 
group of. fcig fiends there with him, “But 


that rumour about my foreign trip upset all 
my plans’* he said. 

Shelaidah was excellent for rowing and 
swimming. The poet said, “I was quite a 
swimmer in my childhood. Do any of you 
swim ?” All except one of us said, “No”. 
Rabindranath said, “my danghter-in-law is 
really brave. She cannot swim, but she cross¬ 
ed the river twice, wearing a life-belt. The 
other girls did not go near the water at all.” ' 

A sudden storm arose and we got up to 
go near the 'terrace again. “Well, who can* 
stop you now ?” said the Poet. When ft’, 
school-boy began to close the doors and 
windows, Rabindranath remarked, “When ; 
sand gets into my eye, I realise why I wrote 
‘Chokher Bali.” 

When our storm-watching was over, we 
came down to find the poet still sitting there . 
with a few people gathered around him. He 
was discussing the recently held literary confere¬ 
nce at Chinsura and he described to us the 
persistent belligerence shown there by Sri • 
Suresh Samajpati. Some one else reported that ’■ 
at the conference, a certain Akshay babu had < 
tried to eulogise the conservatism of iChinsura 
by stating that, Keshab Chandra Sen had visi¬ 
ted the town 122 times but could not convert - 
a single person there. Rabindranath laughed ‘ 
and said “A hundred and twenty-two times 1 ' 
They must be as immoveable as Achalayatan !” 
Some writers were discussed—the poet praised 
the writings of Nirupama Devi and Satyendra- « 1 

- 1 s ’ 

nath Datta. He also liked the narrative and 
descriptive qualities of Sharat Kumari Chau- 
dhurani’s work. He asked us whether we * 
knew her daughter. The poet’s friend, Shri ' 
Loken Palit, was then the magistrate at Bain - 

\ * V 

kura and he had invited him there. Father 1 T: 
said, happily, “Excellent! Do go there”. The ^ 
poet said, “I have already planned to visit to, ' 
Shelaidah—so this has to be some other time.” 7 ; 

Then came requests for songs. In his usual, V 
way he replied, “Oh 1 lathis what you were/ 
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aiming at ?” He called for Ajit Kumar Chak- 
'* ravarti, but he could not be found, Rabindra¬ 
nath said, “Well, I shall do what I can. I 
will make many mistakes—if I do not teach 
the songs to others. I tend to forget the tunes, 
completely. It was so much more convenient 
when Dinu was here. 5 ’ He brought his song 
book from the next room and sang quite a few 
songs. I remember one, “Tumi cktu kebol 
bosetay diyo kachay.” I had then copied out 
the song lines in my notebook, which was lost 
later unfortunately. After some songs he stopp¬ 
ed to ask, “Do you feel tired .•* No one can 
listen to songs all the time.” Wc asked him to 
rest for a while and he answered. “I do not 
need rest.” 

Wc returned to Neechu Bangla when the 
sun went down. We were to go for a walk after 
refreshments. It look us sometime to collect 
a few companions, and then we went for a 
long walk. We had wanted to see the Kopai 
river, a tiny one, a few miles from Bolpur. 
But our two guides had two routes, so, after 
several detours, we reached it. Some of us 
were thirsty after so much walking. We were 
lucky to have the bright moon shining above 
us—there may have been more trouble other¬ 
wise. We came back very late and exhausted. 
We could not sleep too long, as we had to get 
ready to catch the early morning train. Several 
of the school-boys were also returning to the 
city. It was a crowded train and there was 
just about standing room all the way. 

In late April, 1912, Rabindranath visited 
Calcutta again. He came to discuss some pro¬ 
blems about the school, with my father. He 
had to face some opposition whenever he tried 
to change a few of the old regulations. The 
teachers had wanted to expel some of the 
* rowdier boys, but the poet had placed him- 
, self as their guarantor and never regretted his 
^ecision. The boys stopped their mischief the 
!*)ftjoment they realised that -he was responsible 
-'fer them. Later he told my father u Now that I 

At, ' 


have managed to build it up a bit. I fear that 
it all may slide down again when I am gone. 
Please try to watch over it whenever you visit.” 
Turning to us he said, “We have fixed a date 
again ; we are going on the 29th. Rathi and 
Bowma are also going with me. I can’t have 
you joke about this any more—wc are surely 
going this time. Visit my school when it re¬ 
opens and watch our boys eat. They eat»so 
happily and ask for so many things.” From 
our place he left for another appointment. 

We had not hoped to see him again befoae 
his trip abroad, as we were leaving for Darjee¬ 
ling soon. But father received a letter on the 
4th of May, which informed us that the poet 
was still in town and was visiting us that 
evening. 

He talked about Shri Gokhale’s Elementary 
Education Bill that evening, He was displeased 
about Sri Bipin Chandra Pal’s opposition oF 
this Bill. He thought that the Bill was our 
only way to mass education. Afterwards, he 
talked feelingly about the extraordinary acts 
of valour shown by the passengers of the Sink¬ 
ing “Titanic.” He said, ‘‘We do not see such 
heroism in our country. The extreme cowar¬ 
dice shown here, in a minor boat mishap, is 
quite unique, There is a major flaw in us, 
somewhere—otherwise we would not act this 
way. People take offence if these facts are 
stated, but it is high time someone spoke out.” 
Then he stood up, saying, “I have to rush now, 
nothing has been packed, so much is yet to 
be arranged.” Father asked, “I suppose, this 
time you would not come to Calcutta much 
earlier than your departure ?” Rabindranath 
laughed and said* ’‘Just two days before I 
leave ; and none shall be given an opportunity 
this time. Of course, people have now also 
realised my capacities.” He left soon after. 
A few days later we left,for Darjeeling, 

On the 15th or 16th of May, he sent abater 
to father, from Shelaidah. »He also sent me 
an instalment from his renuniicehc^ • Sto 1 > 
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was because he knew that I have been collect¬ 
ing his manuscripts. I kept the envelope too, 
with my name and address written in his hand. 
In his letter he said that they were starting 
for Bombay on the 10th of Jaistha. Later 
Charuchandra wrote to us about his depar¬ 
ture, We did get occasional news from the 
poet, although he wrote very few letters from 
England. We used to feel tremendously pleas¬ 
ed and proud, . when we heard of the honour 
and reverence shown to him wherever he 
went. 

About this time, “Prabasi” published his 
•‘Rogir Naba Barsha.” I was then very ill 
myself, so the essay had a particular meaning 
tor me. The “Tattwabodhini Patrika” would 
also print some of his letters from England, 
Whenever he wrote to father he would send his 
blessings to my sister and me. My heart 
still yearns for his blessings, but who is to 
carry them to me ? 

My brother left for England on the 5th 
of September. He used to meet the poet in 
London, or in other parts of England. The 
poet’s later letters would often mention my 
brother. Sometime later, Santosh babu came 
to Calcutta and gave us more news about 
Rabindranath. He used to write letters to 
the ashramites, long and descriptive ones. 
Pratima Devi did not know much English 
then, but she had made friends with all the 
passengers, in the boat with the help of a 
smattering of three languages. This pleased 
the poet very much. We also read some of 
the letters written to Charuchandra. We heard 
from various sources that a Wave of surprise 
and awe was surging over London’s literary 
world, since his arrival there. The English 
Gitanjali was to be published soon—we were 
told. Some London editors seemed to have 
remarked that his impact on London Society 
was someting unprecedented. William Rothen- 
stein wrote about him, “He stands easily the 
fust poet of the world.” Each Bengali had 


felt wildly proud of his achievements, in those 
days—this I had realised, even then, as ai\ 
immature girl. When Rothenstein had first 
attempted a drawing of the poet’s face, he 
had set it aside after sometime and said, “It 
is not possible to draw you.” 

Charuchandra received a letter from the 
poet, most probably on the 21st of September, 
He sent it upstairs for us. The concluding 
lines were, “My namashkar for Ramananda 
babu, and please tell Santa—Sita that, sitting 
before this wide road, in a giant building. 
I sometimes think of their tiny alley, so quiet, 
and secure.” 

About this time the two of us brought out 
a book of fables named “Hindusthani Upa* 
katha.” We sent a copy to Rabindranath iti 
London. He sent back a beautiful letter,, 
which, sadly, wc have lost now. I remember 
only a single line from it. He teased us about 
our using the word ‘Sahanubhuti’ in the book. 
Rabindranath wrote, “I have not the slightest 
sympathy ( Sahanubhuti) for ‘Sahanubhuti !” 

I believe the India Society arranged Cor 
the publishing of the English Gitanjali My 
sister and I were sent one copy—bound in 
white silk, with gold lettering on the cover, it 
was beautiful. 

From England the poet went to America. 
We heard that he lived in Urbana . (Illinois) 
for some time. Protima Devi took admission 
in a college there and they were to stay there 
for two years. But later we were told that 
Rabindranath was returning home by 
August. 

Eventually he did come back in September 
1913. As he went straight to Santiniketan, we 
could not meet him right then. We stayed for 
over a month in Darjeeling, with Sir Nilrataft, 
Sarkar and his family. Our parents and, 
brothers remained in Calcutta. We heard from 

a , 

father that the poet had come to the city and 
called on him. When he had heard that Wd 
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‘ were away, he had said, “But I had come unusual affair. At Burdwan many got down 

. to meet them, really.” to enjoy the delectable Sita Bhog and Mihidana 

Returning from College on 14th November, of that town. Then we discovered that a 

1913, I heard that Rabindranath had been small fire had started under our compartment, 

awarded the Nobel Prize. The city of Cal- We hurriedly transferred ourselves to a new one. 

' cutta was all astir. Satyendranath Datta was Prankrishna Acharya remarked, “If the special 

the first to rush to inform the poet, but as train had burnt down, the entire Brahmo 
he did not know how to word a telegram, he Samaj would have been wiped out !” Indeed 
sought the help of others and was delayed in most of the travellers that day were Brahmos. 
the process. By then someone else had already A song rehearsal ensued afterwards, 
sent a telegram. There was great excitement A large Crowd greeted us also at Bolpur. Some 
in Santiniketan and we heard that even had come to welcome us and others had just 
Dwijendranath Tagore had run all the way come to see the special train. The school- 
from Necchu Bangla to embrace his brother boys and teachers wore ochre robes. The 
and exclaim, “Rabi ! You have won the Nobel women were carefully guided out of the station 
Prize !” The poet himself had remained un- and into cars. There were not many cars 
perturbed. Handing the telegram to one of the around the area in those days, but there were 
professors he had said, “Your building is quite a few for the older and frailer guests. We 
coming up.” Lack of funds had postponed of the younger group began walking. The hot 
the building of a larger wing for the school. sun made us uncomfortable at first—but soon 

Some Calcuttans planned to go in a special it was covered by clouds. The people of 
train to the ashram to felicitate Rabindranath. Bolpur had never seen such a crowd, so men 
We decided to join the group. and women rushed out of houses to watch our 

The special train left for Bolpur on Novem- enthusiasm, 
ber 23. It was a Sunday. For some reason Nearing the ashram we noticed an orna- 
the original collapsible bridge over the river mental arch, decorated with flowers and leaves, 
was disconnected at that time. The special- Above it, in large letters, we read “Swaga- 
train travellers were the sufferers—they crossed tarn”. Some tried to mark our foreheads 
the Hooghly on a ferry boat to reach Howrah with Sandal-paste, but there were too many 
station. It took almost two more hours to of us. As we crossed the gateway we noticed 
collect all the Ticket-holders. The train was some new buildings. 

decorated with flags and festoons and a band We met Meera Devi and Kamala Devi here 
of Shchnai-players was travelling with us. again. They took us to the ceremonial square. 
They however, did not start playing before we After sometime Protima pevi came and sat 
had left Bandel station. Howrah was crowd- near us. The ladies' enclosure was separate, 
ed, and Sir Jagdish Chandra, who was to but many of us sat out in the open area to get 
preside over the function, reached the station a better view. The poet had not arrived yet. 
very late. Dr. Prankrishna Acharya kept Arrangements were being made to nominate 
making teasing remarks about the unpractical the president and to present the felicitations 
ways of learned men. As the train steamed formally. The boys, under the guidance of 
out, the travellers began singing and talking Kshitimohan babu and Dinu .babu, wel- 

; in gay adandon. When the Shehnai party corned the guests with a Vedic Chant. Then 
joined in after Bandel junction-crowds gather- five chosen members of the party left tlje place 
«d on both sides of the tracks to watch this to usher the poet into the meeting. After a 


a mjtffim 




few minutes the poet came in with the others. 
We had seen him so long ago—he was looking 
so much better after that rest-clire abroad. He 
sat down on a raised earthen platfrom, 
which was covered with lotus leaves. All 
around it were beautiful Alpana decorations. 
The poet was garlanded and sandal paste was 
smeared on -his brow. After this Jagadish 
Chandra read out the formal address. He also 
presented the poet a potted ‘Sensitive Plant.* 
Sri Puranchand Nahar placed a garland of 
gold lace around the poet’s neck and gave him 
a bottle of attar. He also recited two lines 
from a Hindi poem, which said that the poet 
had free access to places where even the sun 
< ould not enter. Many guests were busy with 
their cameras. Some of the photos were shown 
to us later. A Muslim gentleman and two 
Englishmen also spoke a few words. 

Rabindranath began to speak after all the 
others. We had heard that his answer to the 
felicitations will be in the form of a newly 
composed song, “Ay monihar amay nahi 
shajay.” Most probably he had not planned 
to speak at all that day. But although there 
were many Bengalis who loved him dearly 
then, and many do even now, there was at 
that time no dearth of Bengalis who had 
always borne malice towards him and had 


tried to malign him before others. Some of ; 

them had gathered there that day and were 

- > 

sitting right in front of him. The sight of ; 
them may have changed his mind. The deep* 
hatred that he always felt for every form of* 
untruth and hypocrisy, spilled out in his fiery,, 
spirited speech. 

I still remember how bewildered and: 
stunned we felt, listening to him. His sincere 
admirers were pained and deeply shocked. I *, 
can stil see our stupefied and surprised* 
expressions. "V 

My ancient diary retains some of the lines' ■ 

r'* * 

of the poet’s speech. Being immature, I could i 
not have retained his flawless style, but it wis ; 

v 

somewhat like this. “There are many in tbii) 
land who have no genuine love for me—this 
know very well. Today many have been' 
carried away by an unexpected wave of happier 
ness, but when the current recedes, the slilhe^ 
will be exposed again, step by step. I ant’.* 
thankful that the one, to whom I offered myC 
Gitanjali, accepted it. If I have gained any ^ 
reward, it lies treasured within me. May ittp$ 
spirit not have the misfortune of feeling anyfj 
elation in receiving any other prize* I accept; 

the felicitations, in honour of all those who*"’ 

* *• r \ \ 

have come here today—but these do not reach.;; 
my heart.” [ To be continued ] ' 


( Translated from the Bengali by Sm. Shyamasree Lai) 



RAMANANDA CENTENARY COLLEGE 


AN APPEAL 



COMPLETED BUILDING 

The people of South East Purulia, West the premises required for the Ramananda 
Bengal, have set up an organisation for starting Centenary College. The College will be affi- 
& Ramananda Centenary College at Laulara, liated to the Burdwan University and the 
‘district Purulia, They have arranged with promoters and sponsors have deposited Rupees 
jjfp Manbhum Ananda Ashram, Nityananda Fifty Thousand only in the United Bank of 
iftiust to look after the work of management India Ltd., Purulia, West Bengal as part of 
the proposed College. At present the main the fund required to be created for obtaining 
^rUjMings have been built and further land the affiliation. A further sum of Rupees Fifty 
land' materials have been secured to complete thousand will be required to complete the 






RAMANANDA CENTENARY COLLEGE 



COMPLETED BUILDING 

Fund. Some money has been promised by will issue receipts for the same. The donatio©! 

several'persons through the Modern Review, will be gratefully acknowledged by the P to* 

All donations to the Ramananda Centenary moters and sponsors and the names of th£ 

College Fund should be sent to the United donors will be published in the Modefrp 

Bank of India Ltd., Purulia, West Bengal who Review. 








EMPIRE OF THE NEW NABOBS 

NIRMAL K. GHOSH 


Shri N. C. Roy, a share-holder of the Hashimara Industries 
Ltd. sent a letter to the Managing Agents of the Company 
under dated 2.1.1969, which is reproduced here below 


2. 1. 60 

From 

Shri N. C. Roy, B.Com., LL.B., F.C.A., 

Ex. Chairman, Powerloom Enquiry 
Commission, West Bengal. 

To 

Messrs Davenpot & Co., Pr. Ltd., 

Managing Agents of Hashimara 
Industries Ltd. 

Subject : Report & Statement of accounts 
of the Hashimara Industries Ltd., for the year 
ended 31.3.67. 

Dear Sirs, 

Received your aforesaid accounts and 
report which on face of it show illegal, 
ultravires and perverse for the reasons noted 
below : 

L Hashimara Ind. Ltd., which was 
previously known as Hashimara Tea Co., Ltd. 
having its gardenland under Leasehold 
; agreement with Govt, of West Bengal, with 
its regtd. office at Calcutta is regtd. under 
Indian Companies Act, with Registrar of 
Jt. Stock Companies. West Bengal for the 
purpose of plantation and production and 

Idles of Tea. 

? »* 

» 

j , 2* Saksheria Cotton Mills Ltd., with its 
&gtd. office at Bombay is regtd, under 
l&dian Companies Act, with Registrar of 
$tock Companies, Maharastra, for the 
of production and sales of cotton 


3. Hashimara Tea Co., changed its 
name to Hashimara Ind. Ltd., to carry on 
business in cotton goods. 

4. The ulterior motive was to absorb the 
sinking Cotton Mills managed by son-in-law 
of influential person who directly control 
Davenport Macleod-Surajmull Nagurmull 
Groups. 

5. The Hashimara Ind. Ltd., severed 
partnership with Saksheria Cotton Mills Ltd. 
with effect from 1-7-66 under the pressure 
of shareholders and Company Law Board. 

6. The statement of accounts presented 
before the shareholders must show separately 
the audited Mfg., Trading, Protit and Loss 
accounts of the Saksheria Cotton Mills,, for 3 
months ending 30. 6. 66 and full year's 
accounts of Hashimara Tea Garden separately. 
The agreed and real share of profit & loss 
of Cotton Mills for 3 months should only 
be incorporated in the accounts of Hashj- 
mara Industries. 

7. Presenting of accounts showing pur¬ 
chases, sales consumption of cotton and 
stores etc., of Cotton Mills and Tea garden 
in lump is highly improper, illegal and 
ultravires under Indian Companies Act as 
from the accounts It appear that:— 

7.(a) . Raw materials consumed 

(cotton) Rs. 38,19,016 

(b) Purchases of finished 1 
cotton product! (1.4jG6) > 




s- * * - i -v' >.>-u ; 

*(c) Purchases of finished & 
semi finished cotton 
products 

(d) Sale of cotton goods 
| (e) Processing charges 

(f) Stock of cotton goods 

(g) Compensation for 
non-fulfilment of 
cotton contracts 


3,424 

1,57,19,014 

1,63,56,388 

51,^00 


19,719 


or in other words manufacturing account 
of Cotton Mills has been incorporated but 
following expenses have been recorded 
together to misled Shareholders, Taxation 
department and State. 


From whom purchases of Cotton products 
(') has been made 7 Is it from Saksheria 9 
Hon this has been incorporated in the 
accounts of Cotton Mills and Hashimara 
hooks by a single entry 9 

If purchases from Saksheria been made 
then how (fj processing charges come into 
an ount of Hashimara ? 


(h) 

Consumption of stores 



& spare parts Rs. 

29,98,199 

(0 

Power &. Fuel 

13,84,706 

(j) 

Repairs to building 

2,37,392 

00 

Repairs to Machinery 

3,13,308 

(1) 

Salaries, wages, 

95,62,985 

bonus & gratuity 

(m) 

Contribution to 


Provident & other funds 

6,19,584 

(n) 

Workmen Staff W elfare 


expenses 

13,59,181 

t (o) 

Insurance 

4,52,938 

(P) 

Interest 

11,38,896 

(q) 

Rent 

68,931 

(r) 

Miscellaneous expenses 

29,27,548 

(») 

Directors Fees 

7,200 

W 

Mg. Agents remuneration 

45,000 

(u) 

Sales charges 

6,96,985 

(v) 

Short fall in premium 
under export incentive 

99,534 


scheme 

C) 

Salaries etc., (f) Insurance for 


previous year Rs. 6,72,173 and Rs# 19,003 
respectively charged in this year’s accounts ? 


1 ‘ , » ** -* t' * *, 

~ i 

Is it 1 after' thought to get any thing fov 
Saksheria ? 

You should further explain under what 
agreement and why you arc benevolent td 
Saksheria Cotton Mills by paying Ri. $ 
lakhs under the term Leave Si Licence fkes 
and misleading shareholders with partner* 
ship loss Rs. 7. 

On whose sake (Hashimara or Saksheria ?) 
Interest Rs. 11,38,896 debited and to whom 
payable ? 

You should revise the complete account*. 
You should furnish (a) Names and addresses 
of person to each of whom payment of 
Salaries exceeding Rs, 1,000 per month 
have been paid. 

(bl Names and addresses of person* Ux’ 
each of whom payment over Rs. 5,00*0 
have been made. 

(c) The miscellaneous expenses shouldj 
be broken up showing details. ! 

Profit & Loss a c (Credit side) 


* (i) Sundry receipts Rs 1,40,702, 
(li) Interest on loans 6c 

deposits 1,74,618; 

i 

(lii) Excess provision of 

previous year w. back 64,413 


The account show Loss Rs. 5,75,709, then 
why provision of Taxation Rs. 3,50,000 ha* 
been made ? 


8. Balance Sheet (Asset side) 
Investment at cost 

Ord. Shares of India Jute 


Co.. Ltd. 

Rs. 1,99420 

„ f , „ British India 

r 1 

Corpn. Ltd 

11,46,112 

„ „ „ Huldibari Tea 


Assn. 

4,18,687. 

„ ,, ,* New Chumta 

' i- 

Tea Co., Ltd. 

1,06,081 

„ „ Tccsta Valley 

•\ 

' It*. 

Tea Co. Ltd 

1,28,000 


R«. 19,98,290 

Othcr shares 11,53& 


Total Rs. 20,09,8*1 
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It appears to obtain Managing Agency 
for Bajorias of India Jute Co,, Ltd. & 
British India Corpn. Ltd., and to retain 
?, Managing Agencies of f laldibari, New 
VChumta & Teesta Valley, the innocent 
. shareholders have lost Rs. 6,37,726. (Rs. 
.20,09,843 minus Rs. 13,72,117). Please 
furnish information in respect of dates of 
purchasing shares showing No. of shares 
of each Company purchased and rate at 
which purchased ? 


Contingent Liabilities 


Regional Commr. Prov. 
Fund, Maharastra 

Estimated amount of 
contracts 

Punjab Nat Bank 
(guarantee Rs. 1 crore) 

Import of machinery 
(Saksheria a/c) 


Rs. 3,46,485 
2,28,080 
100,00,000 
5,50,776 


Rs. 1,11,25,341 


Total : Rs. 2,01,76,493/- (Saksheria a/c) 


The investment at 6% (when Bank rate 
is 10% ) in Debentures of Saksheria Cotton 
Mills Ltd. Rs. 40,15,000 is revolting as it 
appears from audit report Interest on In¬ 
vestment Rs. 2 40,900 (6% on Rs. 40,15,000) 
has been considered doubtful. Hence, Prin¬ 
cipal Rs. 40,15,000 may be considered— 
‘Bad* and to be written off 

You should explain from whom and 
on whose behalf ( Saksheria ) Rs. 27,41,943 
is due under Sundry Debtors and which 
is considered Doubtful ? Is it from 
Saksheria ? 

Further, it is found Deposit with Saksheria 
Cotton Mills Ltd ,-Rs. 20, 00, 000 is 

doubtful. 

Further advances to the extent—Rs 53, 
309 is considered Doubtful, Is it from or 
a/c Saksheria ? 

Following sums due from Saksheria 
Cotton Mills Ltd. may be considered Bad 
and Doubtful : 


8 (contd.), Ficticious Assets—Direct 
expenditure of 1967-68. Rs. 7,81,582. (Is this 
figure carried to B/sheet to show lower loss ? 

9. The most serious affair is that on 
the Liability side appears Loans and Credi¬ 
tors and these were raised on mortgage of 
Garden (Land of West Bengal Government) 


(ii 

Scheduled Bank Rs. 

65,29,72°. 

O') 

Others 

4,48,000 

(«') 

Interest due 

40,379 

(iv) 

Tea Board 

13,51,433 

(v) 

West Bengal Finance 
Corporation 

3,20,000 

(vij 

Others 

12,55.001 

(vii) 

Interest accrued 

93,430 

(viii) 

Sundry Creditors 

28,68,346 

(ix) 

Provident Fund 
contribution 

3,94,313 

(*) 

Unclaimed Dividend 

13,563 

(xi) 

Provision for taxation 

16,77,529 

(xii) 

Other Provisions 

12,02,411 

(xiii) 

Bonus not provided for 

1,06,000 


Total : Rs. 

1,63,00,033 


Debentures 
Int. on above 

Loans 

Sundry Debtors ? 
Advances 


Rs. 40,15,000 
2,40,900 

20,00,000 

27,41,943 

53,309 

Rs. 90,51,152 


It cannot be understood the meaning 
of Tnt. Due’ & ‘Int. accrued* Rs. 40,379 
and 93,430 and ‘Others—Rs. 4,48,000’ & 
‘Others’—Rs. 12,55,001. 

The heavy outstanding Interest and non¬ 
deposit of Prov. Fund with Prov, Fund 
Commr. and non-payment of Bonus shows 
the Bankrupt state of affyhrs. 




What is other provision—Rs. 12.02,411 ? 
Js it for would be liquidation expenses ? As 
there is no profit why Rs. 16,77,529 provided 
for Taxation ? 

Why Loan from Tea Board—Rs. 13,51,433 
and from West Bengal Financial Corporation 
Rs. 3,20,000, Total Rs. 16,71,433 inclined 
for improvement of Garden and pledging 
assets of Hashimara be utilised for the 
insolvent Saksheria Cotton Mills Ltd. or in 
other words for Bajoria’s son-in-law’s 
interest ? 

The position of Hoshimaro Industries summarised 

Total of Asset side Rs. 2,58,92,938 

Less Direct expendi¬ 
ture for 1967/68 not 
W. off: Rs. 7,81 582 

Depreciated 

value of Invt. 6,37,726 

Saksheria a/c 2,01,76,493 2,15,95,801 

Balance 42,97,137 
Less Sundry Creditors & Others 1,63,00,033 

Deficit (—) Rs. 1,20,02,896 

Less Pref. Sh. Rs. 3,00,000-f 

Ord sh. Rs. 64.00,000- 67,00,000 

Total Deficit (-) Rs. 1.87,02,896 

The aforesaid workings show that The 
Hashimara Industries Ltd. have become 
bankrupt. Bulk of Creditors, all preferencial 
and Ordinary Shareholders will receive big 
‘0’ in case of liquidation. 

The note of Lovelock & Lewis. Auditors, 
show that cost of closing stock was not available 
to them. Was it not available to Manage¬ 
ment as well ? What is the realised price of 
such stock valued at Market price according 
to report. 

1 wonder how the Auditors—Lovelock & 
Lewis, S, S. Kothari & Co., and B. C. Kundu 
& Co., could certify such accounts which have 
been drawn up violating all provisions of 
Indian Colonies Act and may be considered 
perSafiyctoty. The partner* of audit firms be 


asked to be present at the meeting to clarify 
the issues. 

10. (i) Please explain Leave & Licence 
Fees paid to Saksheria Cotton 
Mills Ltd.,—Rs. 2 lakhs and 
reason for such payment, 

(ii) Now the Partnership Loss—Rs«7 r 
arrived at, though manufacturing 
account Saksheria Mills have 
been incorporated in Hashimara 
accounts illegally and in most 
half-hazard manner. Is it not 

r 

throwing chilli dust in the eyes of 
shareholders and State ? 

(iii) Now the Saksheria Cotton Mills 
Ltd., which is a diflerem Com¬ 
pany and with which only Part¬ 
nership business carried on could 
be termed as Branch by 
Auditors ? Is there any other 
registered Branch of Hashimara 
Industries at Bombay ? 

'The information should be furnished' 
within 7 days from receipt of the letter failing 
which 

(i) Court of Law may be emovect 
praying for liquidation of Hashimara Indus- 1 
tries as well as of Saksheria Cotton Millj?- 
of which Hashimara is Creditor, in view of‘ 
Bankrupt stales of affairs of both the Compaq 
nies and to prevent further deterioration. 

(ii) West Bengal Govt, to be moved* 
to (a) investigate as to why West Bengal 1 
Financial Corpn. lent money to Hashimara' 
Industries Ltd. ? 

(b) Investigate why the Company ; 
should not be deprived of the Leasehold right V 
for depriving ‘Labourers’ and acting against i 
the interest of the State and people of 
Bengal ? 

(iii) Members of Parliament and, of’,. 
State Legislatures should not be appraise *}j 
of the situation as Tea Companies arc crying 
hoarse for subsidy and reduction of duties on 
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the plea that Tea is a principal Foreign 
exchange Earner and with aid from Tea 

t 

Board and various Govt. bodies and 
employing in Criminal wastages, so that 
' matter may be discussed in the Legis¬ 
latures, and such ex loitation must be 
checked 

Yours faithfully, 
(N. C. Roy) 


A copy of the letter was also sent to the 
Regional Director, Company Law Administra¬ 
tion, Calcutta. The letter was received by 
him on 4th January 1969. Acknowledgment 
came promptly by Shri J. K. Lai, Senior 
Accounts Officer of the Company Law Board 
in a letter numbered RD/T/1538 dated 14. 1. 
1969. But no action has been taken upto 
the end of June 1969 ( the time of this 

writing ), 

The Company also remained silent. The 
letter was not placed before the shareholders 
at the General Meeting held on 28.1.69 

The General Meeting was attended by Mr. 
N. C. Roy as a shareholder, who charged the 
management with criminal wastage of Com¬ 
pany's funds,—which according Mr. Roy, 
tantamounfs to misappropriation. Mr. 
Hariram Shah, a Director and Chairman of 
‘ the meeting could not give any reply. The 
( silence on the part of the management of the 
' company leads one to suspect the charges and 
accusations made against it to be correct. 

The General Meeting of the Company for 
the year ending 31st March 1967, in compli¬ 
ance of the directives laid down in companies 
- Act, should have been held within the expiry 
of the calendar year of 1967, that is, whithin 
,3l$t December 1967. Instead, it was held on 
•28th January 1968. The relaxation of the 
. mandatory provisions of Companies Act of the 
"date for holding the annual general meeting 
^of the company were allowed by the Indian 


Companies Law Administration Authority, for 
no extranous reason such as natural calamity 
or mass death of the directors or such other 
grounds which the Company or its directors 
or auditors might have suffered as a conse¬ 
quence of which the Company’s Books of 
Accounts could not be made up to date. Such 
action ( or no action ) of the part of the India 
Government Administration loudly speaks of 
its ceaseless supervision of the limited compa¬ 
nies in India. 

The Company’s annual meeting for the 
year 1967-68 was however held on 28th 
December 1968, but the shareholders were 
not furnished with any accounts or audit rela¬ 
ting to the accounting year,—to consider 
which the annual meeting of a limited com¬ 
pany in India is supposed to be held. 

Mr. N. C Roy, the shareholder of Compa¬ 
ny addressed a letter on 10th December 1968, 
to the Managing Agents of the Company 
pointing to the illegality of the convened 
general meeting as the Notice calling the 
meeting did not conform to the provisions of 
Company’s Act. A copy of the letter was also 
furnished with the Regional Director of Com¬ 
panies, which was acknowledged in the letter 
no. RD/T/1058 dated 3.2.1%9 on behalf of 
the Regional Director. No further response 
from the said Authority was obtained. It is 
not known as to whether the resolutions passed 
at the Company’s annual meeting convened on 
illegal notice were accepted by the Registrar 
of companies as legal ‘Return’ under Compa¬ 
nies Act. 

The names of the Directors of the Company 
at the relevant time were ; Messrs. Hariram 
Shah, Sumat Prasad, R. P. Bhagat, O. N 
Goenka and N, S. Viswanathan. Mr. Hariram. 
Shah is another rising sun on the horizon 
of Davenport—Mcleod’s Private empire, and is 
director of eleven companies of the group of 
Bajoria enterprises. 

The audifOf s of 
& Lewis, and B. & 


t, 


Kundu&S 
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The Sakseria Cotton Mills Ltd. having 
swallowed Rupees Two Crorcs of the Hashi- 
rriara Industries has been put under liquida¬ 
tion. The Company had obtained from the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India ( a 
Government of India undertaking) subscrip¬ 
tion of 11-14 lakhs towards share capital, 
from the India Tea Board a loan of Rs, 13. 51 
lakhs and from the West Bengal Financial 
Corporation a loan of Rs. 3*20 lakhs. 

Both Hariram Shah and Sumat Prasad 
are also directors of Sakseria Cotton Mills. 
As directors of the company they knew very 
well that the company was sinking and no 
amount of borrowings or infusion of fresh 
capital could save it from liquidation. Or, 
should it be told that they wilfully helped to 
obtain fresh finance for the Company know¬ 
ing fully well that this was not to be repaid ? 
Apparently, no legal stigma can be inflicted 
on them, but morally they can not evade 
responsibility. 

One Jagadish Saksheria is a son-in-law of 
Chiranjilal Bajoria. Late Ramnath and Late 
Gobindaram Saksheria, father and uncle 
respectively of Jagadish were at the helm of 
affairs of Saksheria Cotton Mills. Due to 
reasons beyond our perspective the mill was 
in a mess and had remained closed for a long 
time. The Hashimara Company took over 
the management of the mill and borrowings 
were made through the able hands of the 
directors of the Hashimara Company. It is 
doubtful whether the finance advanced to the 
cotton mill was to meet its own liabilities or 
to pay off the personal liabilities of Chiran- 
iiUl’s son-in-law and his family. 

In the same manner, the shareholders' 
money as well as the finance obtained from 
various government agencies were utilised for 


acquiring control of the British India 
Corporation, India Jute, Haldibari Tea, 
New Chumta and Teesta Valley Tea 
Companies. Big Banks also opened their 
strong rooms to accommodate Hashimara 
in its bid to acquire the interests of 
the said Companies. The West Bengal 
Financial Corporation also did not lag 
behind ; considerable sums passed all legal 
barriers and entered into the accounts of the 
Hashimara Company to help carrying out 
the holy business of expanding the frontiers 
of the Bajoria empire. 

The market value of Hashimara Com¬ 
pany’s shares, excluding the debentures of 
the Saksheria Cotton Mills Ltd. which, 
were fully held by the Hashimara Company, 
shows a fall in price by Rs. 6 51 lakhs. 
Strong suspicion arises that shares of the 
Companies in which Bajorias have become 
interested, have shoved off their shares on 
the Hashimara Company ; and those com¬ 
panies not being very healthy, have 
pulled down the prices of the Hashimara 
Company. 

The Tea estate lands are properties of 
the West Bengal Government. It is the 
bounden duty of any responsible Govern¬ 
ment to keep a close eye on all persons 
and organisations which are allowed to 
occupy government land for furtherance of 
economic welfare of the country, but in 
practice are found involved in dubious 
activities. One has yet to be see the govern¬ 
ment action in the matter. 

(Empire of the New Nabobs is coming 
out in a Book form in which will be 
told the various other misdeeds the Nabobs 
have been carrying on.) 



BENGALI CULTURE 

RANGIN C. HALDAR 


The new year’s day of the Bengali year 
is observed by the Bengalis everywhere as 
a day of cultural get-together. It is, indeed, 
an integral part of what is called Bengali 
culture. But what is Bengali culture ? Is 
it not Indian culture as we find in other 
states of India ? It is Indian culture no 
doubt, but it has some important charac¬ 
teristic that make it a trifle different from 
the main stream. 

The first reference to Vanga is found 
in Aitarcya Aranyaka where Vanga, Bagadha 
and Cherapada tribe9 of Eastern India 
were described as birds Perhaps bird was 
the totem of these non-arvan tribes. Accord¬ 
ing to Baudhayana Dharmasutra ii was 
imperative for the Aryans of North-West 
India to perform expiatory sacrifices if 
they visited Bengal. Aryanization of Bengal 
began during the Mauryan period : first 
came thejaina saints, and then the Buddhist 
monks to preach their religions. Last of 
all came the Brahmins with their vedic 
cult. 

Pre-Aryan Bengal was inhabited by three 
main races, namely : the Dravidians, Austro- 
Asiatics (Nishadas) and Tibeto-Burmans 
(Kiratas). They used to live separately in 
their respective regions preserving their 
distinctive culture, speaking their own 
languages. Many words of those languages 
are to be found even in modern Bengali. 
Numerous curtoms and traditions of these 
non-Aryans still persist in Hindu rituals of 
Bengal. The Bengali culture is a mixture 
of Aryan and non-Aryan cultures of Eastern 
India. The intellectual element in the 
culture of Bengal was the contribution of 
Aryans, while the aesthetic element came 


from the non-Aryans, especially from Austro- 
Asiatics. As Bengalis had a matriarchal 
civilization of non-Aryan origin, they 
worshipped the mother goddess and accept¬ 
ed the saktl cult. Jimutabahana’s Daya- 
bhaga was a compromise between the old 
matriarchal and the new patriarchal systems. 
According to Jimutabahana the daughter’s 
son has a right to inheritance if there is 
no male issue. Daughters married to kulm 
bridegrooms used to live in their father’s 
home where they would rule the entire 
household. This remnant of old matriarchy 
existed even in the last decade of the 
last century Bengali nursery rhymes refer 
to the pleasures of maternal uncle’s home. 
At the first rice-eating ceremony of a child, 
it is the maternal uncle who puts rice in 
the mouth of the child, because he was the 
guardian during matriarchy. Stri-achar 
( women’s ritual ) in Hindu marriages show 
how matriarchy still predominates in the 

marriage system of Bengal. 

About a thousand years ago, during the 

Pala period, the Bengali language came into 
existence, and since then Bengalis became a 
distinct community in India. The earliest 
composition in Bengali is a number of lyrics 
named Chary as composed by the Siddha- 
charyas of Sahajiya Buddhists depicting their 
esoteric cult through symbols. Prom Sans¬ 
krit works of this period and also from copper¬ 
plates we may have some idea of the con¬ 
temporary life of the upper class, but to 
have a glimpse of the life of the common man 
one nfiust read Charyas . The maritime acti¬ 
vities of the merchants of Bengal during 
this period, constituted a distinctive feature 
of Bengali society. This was*^ the, 
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culture of Bengal between 800 A. D. and 
1200 A. D. 

The six hundred years from 1200 A. D. 
to 1800 A. D. witnessed the medieval culture 
of Bengal. The Turk invasion with inhuman 
oppression in its trail brought about a 
stagnation in Bengali cultural life and we 
lind no evidence of culture in Bengal for 
about two hundred years. In the fifteenth 
century during the reign of Sultans of Bengal, 
Bengali literature again prospered. Krittibas 
wrote Ramayana. Badu Chandidas Sri-Krishna- 
Kirtan, Maladhar Basu, Sri-Krishna-Vljay, 
Vipradas Manasa-Vijay and so on. The 
title of ‘Gunraj Khan' was conferred on 
Maladhar Basu by a Pathan ruler of 
Bengal. The life and religion of love of 
Sri Chaitanva ushered in a renaissance in 
Bengal in the sixteenth century. Epics 
on the life ol on-Chaitanya were written 
and lyrics depicting his life, and the 
hla of Sri-Radha and Sri-Krishna were 
com posed by eminent Vaishnava poets. 

Krishnananda Agambagish a contemporary 
of Sri-Chaitanya edited Tantra-Sara and 
preached the renovated Sakti cult befitting 
the age. The two streams of Vaishnava and 
Sakti cults flowed over the fertile cultural 
soil of Be ngal influencing each other. Feudal 
lords of Bengal fought against the Emperor 
of Delhi in the Mughal preiod, and Bengali 
heroism was depicted in the Chandl-Mangal 
of Kavi-Kankan Mukundram. In the seven¬ 
teenth century the Sufi cult which came 
from Northern India mingled with the bhaktl 
cult of Gaudiya Vaishnavism. DauJat Kazi 
and Saiyad Alaol were the two representative 
poets of this age. It should be remembered 
that the contribution of Muslims was not 
inconsiderable to the moulding of the com¬ 
posite culture of Bengal. Hindus and Muslims 
of Bengal, unlike other provinces of India, 
shared a common culture based on the pre¬ 
vailing conditions of an agricultural 


people. Many Muslim Sufi poets composed 
Vaishnava lyrics which are sung even today 
by Kirtaniyas of Bengal. Llla-Klrtan is a 
distinct contribution of Bengal to the music 
of India. In it the poetry and music are 
blended in such a way that they become a 
new entity evoking a sentiment which 
Vaishnavas call bhaktl rasa. On the other 
hand the ballads of Eastern Bengal (Myman- 
sinha Gitikaj depict the simple life of 
villagers, their love and hatred, hopes and 
fears under the ruling feudal system. The 
mystic experience of the common man found 
expression in Baul and Marphati songs, and 
also in Bhatiali ( songs in a special sung tune 
by the boatmen of riverine East Bengal when 
they went down-stream ). 

The impact of Western civilization, especi¬ 
ally of the English literature, ushered in 
another renaissance in Bengal in the nine* 
teenth century. In 1800 the Fort William 
College was founded and the Rev. William 
Carey became the Principal of the institution. 
He found no prose literature worth the name 
in Bengali to be prescribed for the students 
of the college who were young British 
‘writers’ of the Hon’ble East India Company. 
He himself wrote a book Kathopakathan 
( dialogue ) showing clearly the dialects of 
different strata of people—a book which is a 
landmark in Bengali prose literature. The 
first book in Bengali prose Pratapadltya 
Chant was written by Ram Ram Basu in 
1801. 

The most imposing figure in Bengal during 
the nineteenth century renaissance in Bengal 
was Ram Mohun Roy who initiated a 
movement which revolutionized the cultural 
life of Bengal. The message of the Reform¬ 
ation and the French Revolution found ex¬ 
pression in his writings and the Modern Age 
dawned in India. He tried to reform our 

i / 

religion, society and education so that India , 
might be regarded as a modern nation,, 
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Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar was the first 
stylist in Bengali prose, but he is remem¬ 
bered more as a philanthropist, an ardent 
social reformer, and a dedicated educationist. 
Undoubtedly he was one of the makers of 
modern Bengal. 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt was the first 
poet of the nineteeth century renaissance who 
revolted against the prevailing concepts of 
form and content of Bengali poetry. He not 
only introduced Miltonic blank verse in 
Bengali, but also composed sonnets in classi¬ 
cal and romantic styles. He wrote the first 
tragedy in the manner of European masters 
and composed heroic epistles in blank verse 
following Ovid. English stage.craft was in¬ 
troduced in Bengal and the theatre came into 
existence. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee wrote the 
first novel in Bengali in the manner of 
English masters and at his instance Mr. R. C. 
Dutt (a former president of the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress) produced historical novels. The 
nationalism and humanism of this period was 
transformed later on into international 
humanism by Rabindra Nath Tagore, the most 
versatile genius of India. 

During the Swadeshi Movement, following 
the partition of Bengal in 1 05, Bengalis 
turned towards Indian culture—the litera 
ture, arts and crafts of India. A new school of 
painting in the traditional style of Ajanta 
and Bagh was evolved, and Abanindra Nath 
Tagore and Nandalal Bose were its chief ex¬ 
ponents. In science Sir Jagadish Chandra 
made original researches, while Sir Prafulla 
Chandra discovered the progress of chemistry 
in ancient India, and wrote the History of 
Hindu Chemistry. 

In the sphere of religion Sri-Ramkishna, 
Kcshab Chandra, Swami Vivekananda and 


Sri-Aurobindo bought about a synthesis of 
world religions. 

From the days of Hindu Mela there have 
been two trends in the politics of Bengal. 
Messrs. W. C. Bonnerjee, Lai Mohan Ghosh. 
Ananda Mohan Bose and Surcndra Nath 
Banerjee were liberals. On the other hand 
Mr. Rajnarayan Bose, Sister Nivedita, Mr. 
P. Mitra, Chittaranjan and Subhash Chandra 
were revolutionaries. The revolutionary trait 
of Bengali character found expression in the 
cult of bomb and revolver. 

But the present culture of Bengal is dying. 
A confusion in cultural values has set in every 
sphere of life in Bengal as in other states of 
India. The reason for this is to be found 
in the material conditions on which the 
culture stands. The old feudal society is in 
disintegration and the best bourgeois-values 
could not be achieved by the present lop-sided 
bourgeois.development. Educated young men 
are frustrated owing to unemployment ; the 
struggle for existence has become extremely 
severe on account of high cost of living. 
The partition of Bengal and the influx of 
thousands of displaced persons from Eastern 
Bengal brought about an economic and 
social imbalance in the state of West 
Bengal. 

There is no doubt that a new civilization 
is in the offing—a civilization which will 
replace this dying feudal system and the 
prevailing bourgeois-perversions. We hope 
and trust that a new culture will be built 
on that social order. Let us await with 
patience during this dark, distressing night 
for the bright and cheerful dawn. 

[ A resume of the talk given by Professor 
Rangln C. Haidar In Bengali at the Bengali 
Institute , Motlharl, on the Bengali New Year's 
day] 
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HANGINGS IN IRAQU 

The Public hanging of alleged spies in 
Iraq shocked the civilised world and almost 
all countries condemned this action of the 
Iraqi Government. Midstream gives a 
colourful description of these horrifying 
executions. It said. 

What could have been Baghdad’s motives 
for a deed so clumsy and so shocking that 
it has brought public condemnation even 
from Arab capitals, including Cairo ? 
Before we set out to answer this question it 
must be pointed out that hanging is the 
normal method of execution in Iraq, appli¬ 
cable to all but the military. But public 
hanging, with or without pomp, is relatively 
rare. As far as this writer recalls personally, 
only on three occasions did such hangings 
take place in Iraq during the nineteen-forties. 
The first was in June 1941» when two 
Moslems accused of taking part in the anti- 
Jewish massacre of May 30-31 were hanged 
publicly ; it was explicitly stated that this 
was to serve as an example and a lesson. 
In 1948, shortly after hostilities broke out 
in Palestine, four Communist leaders, three 
Moslems and one Jew, were hanged in four 
central places in Baghdad, also as a warning 
and an example. Later that year a well- 
known Jewish merchant, Shafiq ’Adas, was 
hanged in Basra after being condemned 
for “dealing with the enemy,” This last 
hanging was attended by such a large crowd 
whose, frenzy was so great that the executio¬ 
ner had to unveil the condemned man’s face 
to assure th/ spectators that they were 
10 * 


getting the man they had been promised and 
not some replacement! 

Since ‘Adas’s execution Iraq has wit¬ 
nessed many an atrocity, starting with the 
spectacle of the multilated bodies of Crown 
Prince Abdel Ilah and his Prime Minister 
Nuri es-Said hanging for 24 hours in the 
streets of Baghdad in mid-July 1958* through 
the Mosul and Kirkuk massacres two years 
later, and ending with the television display 
of the bloodied dead bodies of General 
Abdel Karim Kassem and his chief collabo¬ 
rators on February 9, 1963. But none of 
these deeds proved capable of engendering 
so much shock and so much unrelieved 
frustration and sheer disgust as did the 
cold-blooded, festive hanging in the early 
hours of the morning of January 27, 1969 
of fourteen Iraqui citizens nine of 
them Jews, in the squares of Baghdad and 
Basra. 

According to all available accounts, the 
executions were effected in a way that was 
reminiscent of a medieval auto-da-fe in 
public, with crowds of supposedly exhilara¬ 
ted citizens milling about, and complete 
with a visit by the Head of State and with 
incantations liberally supplied by Baghdad 
Radio and Television. Workeft and other 
employees were asked to take the day off 
and head for the Tahrir (Liberation) Square 
in Bghdad, there to see for themselves the 
hanging bodies of twelve of the “traitors”— 
and to draw the right moral. The regime 
had truly surpassed itself. At first it had 
promised a show trial, the proceedings of 
which were to he broadcast over the radio 
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and shown on television. The trial was 
finally held in secret, but this was more 
than amply compensated for: instead of a 
mere show-trial the government offered a 
public carnage. 

The whole operation took less than four 
weeks to consummate. On January 1, Bagh¬ 
dad Radio announced that the trial of nine¬ 
teen persons accused of paying for "the 
Israeli enemy" was to start on Saturday, 
January 4> before the Revolution Tribunal. 
The announcement said the trial would be 
public. On January 4, the trial began at 5 
in the afternoon in the People's Hall under 
the presidency of Colonel ‘Ali Hadi. The 
Public Prosecutor, Major Raghib Fakhri, 
asked that the trial be held in camera , since - 
the case involved matters of state security; 
after reading the indictment of each of the 
nineteen defendants (two of whom were 
being tried in absentia ) he asked for the pen¬ 
alty of death by hanging for most of them. 
After an adjournment of 15 minutes, the 
Court decided to grant the Prosecutor's 
request for secrecy. The trial was to be 
resumed the following day. 

Between January 5 and 15 no more was 
heard about the trials, except that they were 
proceeding. On January 16, Baghdad Radio 
‘ started broadcasting what seemed to have been 
carefully selected excerpts of the proceedings, 
in which the Prosecutor's stern martial voice 
was heard much more often than those of 
the defendants. On January 26 the radio 
announced the verdicts : fifteen of the defen¬ 
dants, nine of whom were Jews, were to be 
hanged ; two, acquitted for lack of evidence ; 
one got hard labor for life—a Jew whose 
penalty was reduced because he reportedly 
collaborated with the security forces; and 
another got a much lighter prison term. A 
few hours after the radio's announcement 
fourteen of the condemned were hanged. 
The fifteenth, a Moslem and a lawyer by 


profession, was not executed, reportedly 
pending testimony which he had to give in 
another trial involving cases of espionage. 
This latter trial is presumably one of many 
such trials to come, involving—according to 
the Lebanese weekly All-Sayyad —no less than 
seven other espionage networks. 

CHINA*S ECONOMY IN 1968 

The following ye reproduced from the 
Current Scene. 

Factionalism and fighting in China in the 
first half of 1968 continued to have some 
direct effect on production, but more serious 
were the cumulative effects of Cultural 
Revolution disruptions—shortages of .coal, 
electric power, and raw materials. Beginning 
in July, Peking undertook a program to 
restore order and controls and to resuscitate 
production that was characterized by more 
muscle and determination than seen in earlier 
stages of Cultural Revolution. 

As a result there were some signs of 
limited production improvement in 
the last months of the year. No 
serious transport stoppages were reported, 
but operations and efficiency remained below 
pre-1967 levels. Factional fighting was 
stamped out and there were few reports of 
worker strikes, sabotage, or other distur¬ 
bances. Reports of production being ham¬ 
pered by shortages of fuel or raw materials 
dropped off sharply, but supplies ( e.g. coal) 
continued to be tight. Shortages of consu¬ 
mer goods eased slightly in major cities* 
Despite a cut in their size, cloth rations 
were issued, albeit tardily, in most parts of 
China. Chinese offerings of minerals and 
manufactures at the fall Canton Fair were 
somewhat better than' at the spring Fain 
though serious export shortages in certain 
products ( most notably coal and. textile* ) 
Were still evident Peking ^begatt to Jpve 
renewed attention to capit^consttiwtton, 
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but it* would appear that only selected 
projects are to be stressed. 

It is estimated that industrial output in 
1968 approximated or slightly exceeded the 
level of 1967 (which in turn was estimated 
to have fallen by as much as 15 percent 
below 1966). 

At the same time, agricultural output 
in 1968 fell below that of 1967, due largely 
to less favorable weather. Grain production 
is estimated at 182 millon metric tons, 
compared with 190 million tons in 1967- 
Output of ‘‘economic*’ crops—cotton, oil¬ 
seeds, sugar flue-cured tobacco, bast fibers, 
etc.—were also down somewhat. The per¬ 
vasive shortage of chemical fertilizers, 
resulting from disruptions of the domestic 
industry in 1967-8, was the most serious 
adverse Cultural Revolution effect on agri¬ 
cultural output. 

State procurement of agricultural produce 
continued to run into difficulties. Added 
to problems in transport and distribution, 
these difficulties probably account for the 
appearance in 1968 of sporadic food shor¬ 
tages despite the excellent 1967 crops* 
However, there does not seem to have 
been any serious overall deterioration of 
food supplies- 

Foreign trade is estimated to have shown 
a further decline ; from US$4.3 billion in 


1966 (China's peak year), to US$3i9 billion 
in 1967, to perhaps US$3.6 or 3-7 billion in 
1968. Export to non-Communist countries 
in 1968 are estimated to have dropped by 
0.5 percent, imports by 10 percent. The 
year was marked by some improvement in 
the atmosphere for doing business with 
China, but the situation is clearly not back 
to that which pertained before 1967- 

The program to restore order since mid¬ 
year was accompanied by efforts to imple¬ 
ment a host of Maoist programs, many of 
which have roots in the Great Leap 
Forward. The countryside became a principal 
arena for these efforts, which included steps 
toward a higher level of rural collectivization 
and attempts to enforce a more egalitarian 
system of rural remuneration. There have 
also been reforms in rural education! public 
health, and in agricultural mechanization. 
Potentially most disruptive is a massive 
campaign to move urban dwellers to the 
countryside. Changes in industry and labor 
policies include moves toward decentraliza¬ 
tion of industry, a large-scale reduction of 
cadres and staff in economic enterprises, the 
combining of organizations with overlapping 
or related functions, and wage reforms 
which aim at elimination of material 
incentives and a narrowing of income 
differentials. 
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WATER AND AIR POLLUTION 

We take this account of air and Water 

* 

Pollution from The Theosophist. 

An article in The Royol Bonk of Conado , 
reprinted in The Hindu of Madras, refers to 
the unanimous view of some 200 experts 
from 50 different countries, who met at a 
UNESCO Conference last year in Paris, 
that if the present rate of pollution of air 
and water continues, life on our planet will 
begin in about 20 years to succumb to its 
effects. The process they apprehend is the 
gradual dying out of life in rivets and lakes, 
increasing unbreathability of the air which 
surtounds the earth, and the withering of 
plants from various poisons. These fears 
cannot be regarded as unwarranted or even 
exaggerated, as they are based on data 
carefully collected and accepted by the 
Conference. 

The effects of this process of pollution 
are already visible. The famous chain of 
lakes separating Canada from the United 
States, bordering highly developed industrial 
belts, receive so much of the effluents from 
factories and cities that already parts of the 
lakes are becoming uninhabitable by fishes. 
We are told that the U. S. Public Health 
Service has warned shippers on Lake Eerie 
not to drink or use for cooking any water 
within five miles of the shore line. The 
waters of Lake Michigan are also now loaded 
with poisonous, substances from factories 
and cities which thus dispose of their * ever- 
increasing refuse. Some of these wastes 
are said to be of such a nature that even 
boiling and chlorination do not remove the 
contamination, 


The pollution of the atmosphere is also 
proceeding apace. At least one hundred 
different air pollutants injurious to man and 
animal are said to have been identified. It 
is no wonder that cases of cancer are ever 
more numerous, and there are also new 
mysterious diseases making their appear¬ 
ance. There has been an outcry from differ¬ 
ent quarters against nuclear test explosions, 
as the fall-out from them takes long periods 
of time to settle down, and when it does, it 
contaminates plants and water. But it is 
not sufficiently realized that even without 
the serious injury that radioactivity may 
cause to man and ail other forms of life, 
enormous quantities of smoke and effluvia 
of other sorts are being thrown into 
the atmosphere every day poisoning the air 
he has to breathe. 

AVICENNA, A GREAT ARAB THINKER 

Z. M. Quraishi writes about Avicenna in 
Al’Arab. 

Abu Ali al-Husany Abdullah Ibn Sina, 
internationally known as Avicenna, was the 
greatest of Arab thinkers. He was born in 
Bukhara in 980 A.D. and died in Isfahan at 
the age of 57 (10.37 A.D.), His autobiography 
tells us a sad tale of his personal misfortune 
due to the political crisis in Persia. His zeal 
for knowledge and his encyclopaedic mind 
made him the most versatile figure in the 
intellectual history of West Asia, He became 
the master of medicine* jurisprudence and 
philosophy. He attained the most coherent 
and original synthesis of the Islamic divine* 
law and the rationalism developed by Greek*. 
Though belonging to a tradit\n becuDiph? 
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Alkindi and carried all the way to Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes), he surpassed all of them in the 
accomplishment of this exercise. His philo¬ 
sophy was the most comprehensive because it 
combined Hellenic and Hellenistic philoso¬ 
phies on the one hand and Muslim theology 
and mysticism on the other, giving rise to a 
unique philosophical monotheism, which is 
his exclusive achievement. 

Avicenna wrote many treatises, covering 
practically all the major disciplines in which 
the researches were being conducted during 
the medieval times. His style was so fasci¬ 
nating that all his works remained the basic 
text-books in mediaeval universities. 
Although he wrote Kitab al-Siyasa ( A Book 
of Politics ), which is devoted to ethics and 
to what he called the “regimen of the house¬ 
hold” ( economics ), his political ideas are 
spread tn all his major works dealing with 
practical sciences. They include Kitab al - 
Isharat wal-Tanbihat (A Book of Indications 
and Admonitions ). Kitab al-NlJat ( A Book 
of Emancipation ) and Aqsam al-Ulum 
(Classification of Sciences). His writings 
give out an unmistakable impression of his 
profound insight as well as his philosophical 
understanding. 

An Encyclopaedist 

As an encyclopaedist, his approach to 
knowledge was taxonomical, that is through 
systematic classification in depth of human 
knowledge. In other words, his political 
speculation was conducted within the frame¬ 
work of an overall scheme of universe of 
knowledge. He regarded politics as a practi¬ 
cal (or applied ) science, in which category 
he included Ethics ( on Aristotelian model) 
and Economics (the science of household 
management). In a sense he had as compre¬ 
hensive a view of politics as Plato had of it 
in Republic . Hewever, in a more profound 
a «ise he mariced. an Important departure 
Plato Aristotle which distinguished 


the Politics emanating from the Shari'a and 
the secular kingdom. In this respect, he 
came very close to Plato’s later speculation 
characterized by the otherwordly flavour of 
The Laws. An extraordinary capacity for 
spontaneous and instantaneous perception 
is the chief attribute of a prophet and Is 
the starting point of Avicenna’s political 
philosophy. He believes that prophet is 
above the philopher because he does not 
require any training for the purpose of per¬ 
forming the double function : establishment 
of stable government for social order 
and sound philosophical speculation for 
spiritual salvation. 

AGRICULTURE IN KALYANI UNIVERSITY 

The excerpts Printed below are from a 
convocation Address delivered by Dr. D. M. 
Bose at the Kalyani University. 

For* nearly thirty years with my colleagues 
in the Bose Institute we have carried on 
pure and applied investigations on the 
different aspect* of biological sciences, one of 
whose objective is to apply the results of 
such investigations to problems of agriculture, 
industry and medicine. Much of our plant 
science investigations have bearing on econo¬ 
mic plants and on methods of increasing 
their productivity. We therefore have 

followed with interest and appreciation the 
move taken by our late Chief Minister 
Dr. B. C. Roy to establish the Kalyani 
University a few miles to the north of our 
field station at Shamnagar. The object of 
the University as defined by the Act of 1960 
is to “provide facilities for the studies of 
humanities and sciences generally and agri¬ 
culture, veterinary and allied sciences in 
particular, and for conducting researches in 
those sciences for the benefit of rural and other 
areas in the State of West Bengal*' 1 It took 
several years before the Kalyani University 
was recognised, in 1965, as one of the eight 
Agricultural Universities in India. 
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The idea of establishing an Agricultural 
University gradually matured in the mind of 
Dr. B. C. Roy after his visit to the USA in 
October 1955 to study the pattern of agri- 
cultural education in that country. Impressed 
with the pattern and achievements of Land 
Grant Colleges Dr. B. C. Roy on his return 
took the decision to establish a new type of 
University at Kalyani following the land grant 
pattern, where agricultural education in its 
widest sense embracing animal seience will 
form the core. At the same time Science and 
Humanities encouraged to develop to the 
fullest extent will stimulate and supplement 
the studies of agricultural subjects. 

I would (ike to recall that in taking the 
decision to found an agricultural university at 
Kalyani Dr. B. C. Roy was logically following 
up a previous decision he had taken in July 
1955 to grant university status to the College 
of Engineering and Technology at Jadavpur. 
According to Dr. Roy a University should 
contain at least several faculties : so he added 
the faculties of Science and Humanities to the 
Jadavpur College and raised it to a Technolo¬ 
gical University. In doing this he amalga¬ 
mated the departments of Humanities and 
Science of the National Council of Education 
which along with the Bengal Technical Insti¬ 
tute (the parent body of the College of 
Engineering and Technology, Jadavpur) were 
started in 1905 at the time of partition of 
Bengal. The foundation of a Techonological 
University at Jadavpur in 1955 was conse¬ 
quently followed by the founding of an 
Agricultural University on a similar pattern 
at Kalyani. 

This idea of establishing use oriented 
technological and agricultural universities may 
appear novel to many alumini of the Calcutta 
University whose proud motto is "Advance¬ 
ment of Learning". If however, wc look back 
to the origins of the medieval West European 
universities of which Paris and Oxford are 
typical, we find that these universities were 
started mainly for the training of the clergy 
and clerks needed for spiritual ministration of 
the people by the church and for administra¬ 
tion of the country. This involved making 
provision for the study of theology, philosophy, 
law, and the classical languages. Education 
of the gentry and the idea of learning for its 
own sake were byproducts of English univer¬ 
sities that of that period. 

_-J*nter when the people of Britain began, to 
taridertake extensive overseas journey for trade 
aad colonisation, accurate determination of 
longitudes and latitudes became necessary. 
< £hu*as well the discoveries of Gallileo and 

* J . 


Newton gave a filip to the study of Astronomy 
and Mathematics in the Universities ; chairs 
for the purpose were established. 

There were at this period, several vocations 
and occupations, training for which were not 
considered suitable for the University to take 
up. like treatment of the sick by apothecaries 
and surgeon barbers, of agricultural produc¬ 
tion mainly by yeomen farmers and land 
workers, of small scale industrial production 
by master craftsmen with their assistants. For 
them the training was mainly through appren¬ 
ticeships and guild schools. 

Of these traditional crafts the first to 
receive university recognition was the art of 
healing, for which chairs for Physic, for 
Natural Philosophy, were founded in the 
Universities. 

With the coming of industrial revolution 
which starting from Britain spread over 
western Europe, the need was felt for the esta¬ 
blishment of technical schools and Colleges for 
mechanical, and electrical engineering, of 
schools of mine, in Britain and in western 
Euroj>e. The transition of agriculture from a 
traditional practice to a science based disci¬ 
pline took place later and at a slower pace 
compared to technology ; till recently its rate 
of growth has not been so breath taking. 

Since the achievement of Indian indepen¬ 
dence in 1947 advanced agricultural and 
technological education has been largely based 
on American models ; the first is based on the 
system of state universities and land grant 
colleges, the second is based on models of 
several institution of technology* of which die 
most prominent is the M.I.T. 

Coming back to the foundation of the 
Agricultural University at Kalyani for which 
the Indo-American team of 1955 envisaged 
‘the location on the same campus and in 
close juxtaposition a College of Agriculture, 
a College of Veterinary Science, a College of 
Applied Liberal Arts a-nd Science, a College 
of Technology and Agricultural Engineering 
etc. We find that the Statutes of the 
Kalyani University has provided the following 
faculties : 

Agriculture, 

Apimal Science, 

Engineering and Technology, 

Sciences and Arts 

The Kalyani University forms an important 
component of India's plan to achieve -■» 
sufficiency in food supply. Its foundation has 
special appeal to us in West Bengal, as it open* 
out new* vistas of agricultural* * 
research and development. 



BOOK REVIEW 


IN FREEDOM’S QUEST : A biography 
of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, written by 
N. G, Jog, Publishers Orient Longmans Ltd. 
Bombay, Calcutta etc. Demy Oct. PP. 356, 
cloth, illust, jacket one plate. Price Rs 25/-, 
There are very few exhaustively descriptive 
books dealing with the life and activities of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. This is surpris¬ 
ing in view of the fact that Netaji played a uni¬ 
que and vital part in the Indian freedom 
movement. Had he not organised the Indian 
National Army and attacked the British impe¬ 
rial forces occupying Iridia, with his soldiers 
whom he recruited mainly from British-Indian 
Army P. O. W.s belonging to the warlike 
tribes and clans of India on whose loyalty 
rested the foundation of the British empire ; 
imperial Britain would never have been con¬ 
vinced that the \ime was up for imperia¬ 
lism in India. Mr. Jog’s book, therefore, is a 
welcome addition to the biographical library 
relating to the great and glorious personality 
of Subhas Chandra Bose. The book is well 
written and precise in its exposition of facts, 
The present reviewer was a contemporary of 
Netaji Bose in the Scottish Churches College 
and at Cambridge. He also worked on Sir. 
P. C, Ray*s North Bengal Flood Relief 
Committee ; in 1922-1923, of which Subhas 
Chandra was the field 'secretary. Dr, Watt 
and not Dr. Urquhart was the Principal of 
the Scottish Churches* College when Netaji 
Pose joined that institution. Dr, Urquhart 
was Professor of Philosophy. Among other 
minor mistakes noticed by, the reviewer are 
Terences to the district of Pabna as Palna, 
Pipin GapgUly as Dipin Ganguly, B- N. Sainnal 
^ P. N. SamsaL The treatment of die early 
$ of Subhas jKiandra Bose is comprehensive 


and gives the reader a clear picture of Nataji’s 
youthful personality and his ethical and 
spiritual tendencies. During this part of his 
life Subhas Chandra devoted his time to his 
academic studies and to enquiries into the 
fundamental spiritual concepts of ethics and 
religion. For a long time his friends thought 
that Subhas Chandra would some day reno¬ 
unce the world and become a SANNYASI. 
He was much attracted by the teaching of 
Swami Vivekananda. He developed a very 
strong sense of right and wrong and hated all 
injustice with an intensity which often took 
the shape of a fanatical zeal. British arrogance 
and deviations from the higher principles 
of humane conduct and social morality made 
Subhas Chandra a determined and inspired 
antagonist of the empire builders. British 
imperialism was sinful, so Subhas had to 
fight it. 

When he gave up his appointment in the 
Indian Civil Service and became a follower of 
Deshbandhu Das he was always looking for 
ways to destroy British power in India* His 
differences with Mahatma Gandhi arose out 
of his non-acceptance of the ideal of non-vio¬ 
lence, to which Mahatma Gandhi was attached 
heart and soul* The M Mahatma*s desire to 

V / 

push Subhas Chandra out of the president- 
ship of the cbngress also arose out of a feeling 
that Subhas Chahdra would sooner or later 
drive the Congress into an armed conflict with 
the British. The writer has gone into this 
aspect of the political life of Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose in some detail and has provi¬ 
ded a great deal of documentary material to 
jend proper dimensions to the reader’s ideas 
relating tb Netaji’s political thought. The 
Grfndhian way of thinking combined with 
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the pragmatic modifications made in the Prof. Madhok’s assertion that India has 

Policy of the Congress by Nehru eventually no foreign policy at all naturally raises many 

led to the partition of India and to the crea- arguments. His opinion that “foreign policy 

tion of a powerful enemy for this country, is a policy; it is not a principle/* and this 

Gandhi thought Subhas was impatient and policy has to be guided primarily by natio- 

therefore wanted to break with Britain in a nal interests, and not “platitudes’* such as 

violent manner. But Nehru proved no less “world peace, Panchasheel etc,** . should be 

impatient to make a peaceful settlement with considered seriously. Generally speaking, the 

Britain at any cost. Gandhi died a disappoint- foreign policy of any country is guided by 

ed man. Subhas Chandra embraced marty- as Madhok contends, its geopolitical situation 
rdom without facing any disillusionment. need for security and reladonship with nci ; 

—A. C. ghbours. But whether one can totally accept 
1. “ERA OF RAPID CHANGE” 1947- hfe opinion that “our foreign office is literally 

*67—published by the Publications Division, a Foreign Office..It has an American Lobby 

Government of India. ( Pries Rs. 2’25 ). .a Russian Lobby,.a Chinese Lobby. 


Planned as a record of the general progress 
of specific achievements made by India during 
the last twenty years following Independence 
this book includes articles on many important 
spheres of national activity such as the New 
Agricultural Strategy, Irrigation,, progress in 
Science and Technology, Transport and 
Communications, Welfare and Employment 
among others. 

Readers should find this collection of arti¬ 
cles useful and informative. 

“INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY AND 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS” by Balraj Madhok, 
Published by Bharati Sahitya Sadan, New 
Delhi and priced at Rs 8 . ) comprise a.collec¬ 
tion of some important speeches delivered by 
the author in the Lok Sabha. 

Prof. Madhok’s views need no introduction 

to the reader of current affairs in' India to-day. 


a Pakistani Lobby” and “an Arab Lobby; 

but I wonder whether it has an Indian 
Lobby,” is debatable. 

Furthermore in connection with the langu¬ 
age problem, Prof. Madhok’s acceptance of 
Hindi as the National Language because it. 
was so decided 18 years ago will not find 
favour with many to-day. For with the 
exception qf the confirmed “Hindi-WaUs” 
in every State to-day, the trend is towards 
propagating the regional language as the 

medium of instruction and the use of it 
officially within the state. As long as the 

states are defined on a Linguistic basis there 
is bound to be little hope of Hindi being 
accepted as the National Language for this 
basis of regional division has reduced it to 
being one only of the major languages with¬ 
in the country. English thus remains to fill 


As a leading spokesman of the Bharatiya Jana up the blank and has automatically been 

Sangh, his speeches on Foreign Policy, Defence, accepted as she Link Language between 

Education and Economic Issues, necessarily States. It also happens to be our window 

reflect his political ideals. In this collection, to the world, particularly that of Science and 

the publishers have included those connected Technology. , 

with India and the Commonwealth, Indo-Pa* There are however many sound opinions 

kistan relations, Border Security, the ’ ques- to he found in this book and thus though 

tion of Privy Purses, the Language problem, wc ^nd Prof, * Madhok’s opinions to be con- 

and some considerations on the general e co- ^trpve rsial, nevertheless they deserve serious 

nomic and industrial policies followed by; 'tfieT. n oySHfration, 

. Government of India. " 1 
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NOTES 


Continuity In Culture 

Races and Communities think, feel and 
enpres, their thoughts and feelings through 
their philosophy, theology and metaphysical 
speculation ; or through then arts, crafts and 
cultural institutions. This self-expression ol 
large bodies of human beings in ideas 01 in ma- 
teiial creations enable us to understand the 
nature and dimensions ol their civilisation. 
There is always something like a continuous 
How of thoughts, ideas, inspirations and their 
material expression through creative action 
which constitute and maintain the life of a 
civilisation. Where such currents of thought 
and action are broken up or disappear ; the 
civilisations also break up and disappear. 
This has happened in the case of many great 
civilisations, such as, the Egyptian, the Greto- 
Myccnaean, the Hellenic, the Roman or the 
Aztec and the Mayan of the new world. In 
only two outstanding cases have great human 
civilisations resisted all external attacks and 
continued to flow in a living and forceful 

two cases refer to the civili- 
and India. In both cases 


thoughts and their external and material ex¬ 
pressions have followed certain definite ways, 
and students of human culture and civilisation 
can easily point to intellectual and sensorily 
perceivable factors which prove the continuity 
of living psychological forces that kept alive 
those civilisations. 

All civilisations have to accept impacts 
fiom outside sources from time to time and 
they react iii manners which are not always 
favourably receptive. India had many invasions 
from Central Asians, Tibetans, Arabs, Euro¬ 
peans and others which brought in cultural 
influences not all of which were sythesised 
into the body of Indian civilisation. We have 
no clear idea as to the precise nature of the 
culture that the Sakas, Hunas, Kushanas and 
other invading forces brought with them. 
We know that many such invaders were cul¬ 
turally absorbed into the civilisation of India 
and, for all we know, these invaders 
became Indians in every sense of the term. 
Some invaders however retained their cultural 
individuality for long periods and the Indians 
accepted the co-existence of such people with 


banner. Tfyese 
nations of Gfiina 




or 
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them along with theii mental and physical 
;separatcnesscs. The Arabs, Persians, Moghuls 
Afghans and the Europeans provide examples 
of races and communities which resisted such 
absorption. But generally speaking Indian 
civilisation in its various spheres showed such 
strength that foieign thoughts, arts and crafts 
could not effect any lasting and fundamental 
changes in it. There have been sonic signi¬ 
ficant synthetic additions and changes on 
occasions, such as the adoption of stone as 
a medium for sculpture from the Greeks, 
r miniature painting on paper in the Persian 
style leading to the creation of an Indo-Persian 
>t) le of art ; but the arts affected by these 
nfluences remained fully Indian in spirit. 
Even the European age of science and 
ndustry together with many sociological 
developments associated with modern progress 
did not cause any basic changes in Indian 
outlook, which had always remained spiritual, 
ethical and had been imbued with self- 
sacrifice, renunciation and asceticism. Some 
say that we are now in a psychological 
state in which we are looking for a complete 
change of ideals in the sphere of social organi¬ 
sation and human relations. This may be 
true of some Indians of certain classes; 
but not of the vast majority of our people. 
When the Rishi Yajnavalkya was renouncing 
domestic life and was retiring to the forests for 
a meditative life he offered land, cattle and 
house property to his two wives. One of them 
accepted what she was given. The other, 
Maitreyi said, “My Lord, would your 
material gifts bring me immortality ?” Yajna¬ 
valkya said, “Wealth cannot give immor¬ 
tality.” Maitreyi then said, “Give me that 
knowledge which will bring me immortality.” 
Maitreyi 5 s spiritual hunger has remained in 
millions of Indian souls through the ages 
and no Indian really believes in a material 
interpretation a terminable existence. The 
greaj:^ current of life apparently begins out 


of nothing and slowly assumes tremendous 
force, and complexity to no purpose that 
can be defined materially. Indian civilisation 
has tried to interpret the true origin, nature 
and final objective of life in its own way 
through the millenia. If we try to change 
over to some other way of looking at ultimate 
meanings we have to break off all connections 
with our cultural past. This will lead io 
the drying up of all living currents that have 
flowed through five thousand years of Indian 
history. We cannot rouse any inspirational 
waves out of the dry dust of materialism. 
We can be very modern and of no use to 
anybody on earth. If on the other hand 
we keep contact with our past, we may 
contribute something to human progress that 
will bring us immortality, so to speak. 

Some people who like to come to clear 
cut and definite conclusions have said that the 
Moslem invasion ended the glorious flow of 
Indian thought and culture. They also say 
that the Taj Mahal was India’s last contribution 
to human civilisation. One has to point out to 
these people that India produced Sri Chaitanya, 
Guru Nanak, Kabir, Dadu, Ram Mohan Roy, 
Rama Krishna Paramhansa and a host of sufis 
and exponents of Bhakti cults after the Moslem 
invasions. In the cultural field India gave at 
least one man to the world whose personality 
combined in it the greatness and grandeur of 
the wide oceans, the snow clad peaks of the 
Himalayas, the endless green of tropical forests, 
along with the soft and subtle touches with 
which mother Nature sweetens life for all 
humanity. Rabindranath Tagore’s songs, poems 
prayers, sermons and his great contributions to 
world of art and literature have granted him 
immortality. Count Herman Keyserling declar¬ 
ed him as the greatest and the most complete 
man born during many and many centuries. 
There have been other men too in India whose 
thoughts and creative contributions have enri¬ 
ched human civilisation during itelast 
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hundred years. Swami Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobinda, Keshab Geandra Sen, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Abanindranath Tagore, Gaganendra- 
nath Tagore, Nandalal Bose and many others 
have kept alive the currents of our ancient cul¬ 
ture and proved that India requires no beggar’s 
bowl to collect grains of thought as intellectual 
alms from other lands. The world needs 
fndia. That India which produced the Vedas, 
the Upnishadas, the Buddha, the great temples, 
the wonderful frescoes and sculpture and all 
those superior thinkers, cultural creators and 
leaders of men who stimulated the growth of 
Indian civilisation. The petty materialism of 
modern times cannot bring us our salvation nor 
take us towards a glorious destiny. 

Albert Einstein writing in the Golden Book 
of Tagore in 1931 said “Thou sawest the fierce 
strife of creatures, a strife that wells forth from 
need and dark desire. Thou sawest the escape 
in calm meditation and in creations of beauty. 
Cherishing these, thou hast served mankind all 
through a long and fruitful life, spreading every¬ 
where a gentle and free thought in a manner 
such as the Seers of thy people have proclaimed 
as the ideal.” 

Rabindranath Tagore translated some of his 
poems into English and published them under 
the title Gitanjali. The psychological urge that 
engender acquisitive materialistic feelings in 
people arc described in some of these Poems. 
Einstein’s reference to “a strife that wells forth 
from need and dark desire” will be found to be 
significant after a perusal of the passage from 
the Gitanjali quoted below. 

“When desire blinds the mind with delusion 

and dust 

Oh thou holy one, thou wakeful come with 

thy light andy thy thunder” 

speculation into the ultimate Realities does not 
m ake Tagore less conscious of the realities of 
ordinary existence. He wrote. 

1 A 

,f The sam*j stream of life that runs through 

vqns ni£ht and day runs through the world 


and dances in rhythmic measure. It is the same 
life that shoots in joy through the dust of the 
earth in numberless blades of grass and breaks 
into tumultuous waves of leaves and flowers. 

“It is the same life that is rocked in the 
ocean-cradle of birth and death in ebb andflow, 

“I feel my limbs arc made glorious by the 
touch of this world of life. And my pride is 
from the life throb of ages dancing in my 
blood this moment.” 

Material creation and life can be approached 
through asthetic emotions. Ugliness can be 
iemoved without gross strife and ferocious 
recriminations.” 

The New President Of India 

After an exciting election campaign, Mr. 
V. V. Giri, who had been Vice-president of 
India but had resigned to contest for President¬ 
ship, was elected by a narrow margin of about 
14000 out of more than 800000 votes. This 
election caused a breach in the Congress in so 
far as Mr. Sanjiva Reddy was the oflicial 
Congress nominee for the Presidentship and 
the Prime Minister of India Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi backed Mr. V. V. Giri. The Congress 
President Mr. Nijalingappa went about can¬ 
vassing for Mr. Reddy and even approached 
certain antagonistic political parties to support 
his recommended Candidate. The Swatantra 
party and the Janasangh agreed to vote for 
Mr. Reddy as their second choice if their 
nominee Mr. Chintaman Deshmukh failed to 
come on top in the first count. The collabora¬ 
tion with other political parties was not looked 
upon with favour by many orthodox Congress¬ 
men. Mrs. Gandhi went to the leftist elements 
in all States and in parliament to secure a 
majority for Mr. Giri. She was supported by 
the United Front in West Bengal where 
Communists are in ihc strongest position. 
This friendship with parties which are anti¬ 
congress brought Mrs. Gandhi into great dis- 
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favour with the leaders of the so called syndi¬ 
cate group of the Congress. Mrs. Gandhi, 
however said she was in favour of free voting. 
The Indian Constitution, of course, does not 
recognise any political parties and voting is 
certainly free from the Constitutional angle. 
But democratic convention recognises the 
parties and gives them certain customary 
privileges which cannot be ignored by the 
legislature or the governments. Party undcr- 
akings have to be honoured by party members 
and any deviations from such customary 
practice would be considered as breach of 
party discipline. But, where open rifts exist and 
the top leaders of a part} act contrary to the 
creed established historically by an important 
political party ; the recital of rules and regula- 
ions by the breakers of a great tradition, can¬ 
not grant them any morally justifiable power 
to chastise the reformers who want to 
cestablish the party in its lost position of moral 
purity. Mrs. Gandhi may have done some- 
hing which is a technical breach of a rule ; 
but her critics have been guilty of dcstroyingthe 
moral foundation of the Congress. In such 
circumstances the so called syndicate could 
not demand obedience from any one. 

By the time this comes out in print the 
Congress would have come to some conclusion 
as to methods they should adopt to enforce 
discipline within the party. It is expected 
that no die hard attitude could be maintained 
by any gioup in view of the detachment that 
the average Congress leader displays in the 
sphere of observance of crecdal principles. 
Mrs. Gandhi’s hopes of giving factual shape 
to socialism may not be realisable to any great 
extent and the syndicate members also cannot 
expect to sell their type of conservatism to the 
country at the moment. Generally speaking 
we expect more talk than action from our 
politicians and the study of popular reaction 
to various suggestions and promises will 
iCQntinue until 1972 when there will be general 


elections again and all candidates and parties 
will mobilise forces for winning public faith in 
their promises and declared ideals for the fifth 
time since our independence. The main 
difficulty is that all political parties want to 
banish poverty from India. Some believe they 
can achieve this by banishing affluence from 
a few private homes or by introducing state 
capitalism in a few industries and institutions. 
This of course, cannot do much to improve the 
economic condition oF 500 million poverty 
striken persons who require work rather than 
any other kind of assistance. And iF work is 
provided to all who can work there must be 
buyers for tlieir product. This will mean 
development of the pattern of consumption of 
the masses in a well thought out manner. The 
Indians at present require too few things for 
regular consumption to employ scores of 
millions of producers in small industries. This 
part of economic planning and survey has not 
been done in an effective manner. Those 
other political parties which hope to improve 
the condition of the Indian people through 
revolutionary changes in the social system are 
no doubt fanatical believers in their ideals ; 
but the vast majority of Indians do not appear 
to share their faith. Those who own a few 
acres of land, a cottage and basic equipment for 
agriculture ; or those who have small or¬ 
chards, fisheries, workshops for cottage indus¬ 
tries and small shops ; will not readily agree to 
give up their individual properly rights. Own¬ 
ers of Transport Vehicles will also like to 
continue their work on a private ownership 
basis. Those parties which want support for 
their plans from foreign countries are also not 
likely to receive popular favour. The students 
and the Trade Unionists may be mobilised in the 
developed areas ; but such persons will not be 
numerically in a majority over the inhabitants 
of India’s over 500000 villages. % And revolu¬ 
tionary changes always cause great Jiardship^to 
millions of persons. Large numbers die and 
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suffer and great forces of disorder become 
rampant all over the land. And, at the end of 
numerous skirmishes the votaries of revolution 
do not always come out victorious. Our new 
President has become the head of the State, at 
a lime when there is great disunity everywhere. 
Self seeking politicians and opinionated per- 
persons try to divert public thought from the 
path of reason. Fai ls are ignored and fancies 
are held up as fundamental truths* Mr. V. V. 
Giri is experienced and has learnt his lessons 
m a hard school of life. We shall expect him 
to be a good guide to a bewildered nation. 

Economic Ideals and Socialism 

Economic ideals mainly deal with matters 
ot justice, fair play and preservation of human 
principles in institutions connected with pro¬ 
duction, distribution and consumption. Just 
and fair terms and conditions of service, main¬ 
tenance of standards of living which will enable 
people to live in a civilised and cultured 
manner, arranging production and supplies in 
ways that will permit average earnings to be 
large enough to buy all essential commodities 
icquired for comfortable living ; organisation 
of social sevices like medical facilities, sickness 
and accident benefits, education, sanitation, 
hygiene, social security measures, maintenance 
of law and order, defence arrangements, good 
housing and means of transportation are 
examples of economic activities inspired by 
thoughts of creating a superior moral set-up 
for material progress. The mere fact of state 
ownership of land or other means of'production 
cannot guarantee justice and a fair deal to all 
workers connected with the production and 
distribution of goods and services. Nor can 
the consumers of such goods and services be 
assured of obtaining proper quantities of right 
quality at a fair price from a single monopoli¬ 
stic supplier—thi State. In fact monopolies 
alway^tend to pfreduce things in a wasteful and 


costly manner. They also try to force sales of 
inferior commodities at a high price. Their 
employees do not get a fair deal in the sphere 
of wages and conditions of work ; and their 
buyers are exploited mercilessly for the reason 
that they cannot go to “some other shop**. In 
the circumstances the work of establishing 
justice and fair play is by no means finished as 
soon as a community adopts a Socialistic 
system of government and economy. In most 
cases it only begins then and the leaders of the 
nation have to- watch their steps from the word 
‘go’ so that they do not land the people into 
the fire of socialism from the jjrying pan of capi¬ 
talist exploitation. In a monopolistic socialist 
economy there can be (and often arc) very low 
wages, very bad terms and conditions of work, 
extremely insanitary and unhygienic dwelling 
houses, bad food at exorbitant prices, food 
adulteration, watering of milk, neglect of 
patients in hostipals, lack of medicines, doctors, 
nurses and cleanliness ; and everything else 
that makes life not worth living. On top there 
are the bureaucrats who manage the affairs of 
the state in the name of the people but with 
the sole living objective of maintaining their 
own rule over the people. The greatest 
drawback of a socialistic economy is its reliance 
upon a hierarchy of clerks who do everything 
according to some prearranged plan without 
actually knowing much about anything. Those 
great destroyers of justice, fair play and the 
moral foundation of the nation’s economy ; viz 
influence, privilege, licence, permits, contracts, 
bribery and corruption will be fully in opera¬ 
tion even where socialistic monopolies are 
created to replace capitalistic institutions. We 
have good instances of these national mono¬ 
polies in our railways, posts, telegraphs, tele¬ 
phones and other institutions. These are 
managed inefficiently, wastefully and most 
likely, in a morally reprehensible manner. The 
workers are treated, according to most of them, 
unfairly and without consideration of their 
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human rights and physical needs. What good 
then is a socialistic economy which satisfies no 
ideals of any kind ? A fanatical propagation 
of a creed is no justification for effecting funda¬ 
mental social changes. 

Some one recently criticised the bank take 
over by the state as a thing done with a politi¬ 
cal purpose without really approaching it from 
the economic angle. How far this criticism is 
justified will be proved by what happens now 
with a large number of banks functioning with 
a socialistic outlook. This socialistic outlook 
can be one mainly of words rather than of 
action ; and various ancient sayings embodying 
folk-wisdom born of social experience can be 
used to describe its nature. ‘The mountain is 
in labour* is one such saying. Other sayings 
such as ‘much cry and little wool 5 , or ‘Bohwa- 
rambhc laghu kriya* ( Sanskrit : meaning 
‘beginning with big talk but followed up by little 
work’ ) also exist which describe politically 
motivated economic plans with great clarity. 
All the great things we have been hearing 
about for over twenty years, namely flood con¬ 
trol, irrigation, electrification, rural communi¬ 
cations, urban and rural housing, greater 
employment through industrialisation, univer¬ 
sal education, social security—to mention only 
a few ; have proved to be noticeably unsuccess¬ 
ful. The more so when we consider the terri¬ 
fying growth of our national debt and our 
80000 million rupee worth foreign borrowings. 
We feel that the political leaders who failed to 
give Indians a standard of living after going 
through 200000 million rupees of borrowed 
money would hardly make a good job of it by 
juggling with a paltry 20000 million rupees in 
bank deposits. The real trouble is that no one 
is willing to face, the fundamental facts of the 
nation’s economy which arc hard changeless 
realities. People must work to produce. Their 
product must be accepted by the consumers 
through normal demand. So, just making 
things in a haphazard manner does not stimu¬ 


late the country’s well being. There must be 
normal off take of all goods produced through 
buying. This cannot happen unless the buyers 
have the desire to buy and the means to effect 
the purchases. When die supply of goods and 
services meet effective demand from willing 
purchasers who can pay for their purchases ; 
then the economic machine goes into stride. 
Otherwise there is imbalance and the resources 
utilised are mainly wasted. The planning 
therefore should move forward in an active 
manner by watching for natural sales as pro¬ 
duction proceeds. Eventually the earnings of 
the workers the dealers, the transporters, the 
suppliers of materials go largely to pay for the 
goods and services. The potential producers 
therefore are the potential buyers. But to 
make that a workable scheme one has to plan 
family budgets with increasing varieties of 
cosumer goods. These goods must be purchase- 
able by the earnings of the workers. At pre¬ 
sent due to inflation and other causes the 
active demand for commodities often decrease, 
even when money earnings increase. 

True Socialism requires ever increasing open¬ 
ings for workers creating an ever increasing 
demand for goods and services. And for means 
of production too through the accumulation of 
individual savings or through the creation 
of national capital by intelligent handling 
of the nations finances. 

In a country where there is no proper 
handling of matters economic ‘imbalance 
will be rampant. Goods produced will have 
no buyers, goods for which there will be 
active demand will be in short supply, 
thus creating black markets and profiteering. 
Capital formation will be irregular and 
much capital will go underground. There 
will be no employment for trained persons 
and talent will try to move out of the 
country. Standard of living will continue to 
be on the bare minimum of existence. Indus¬ 
trial instability will prevent the growth, of 
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ndustries, workers will earn low wages, 
lo as little work as they can with impunity 
md be of little use to the economy as 
ictive buyers of goods and services, Where 
ndustry grows in a stable and rational 
nanner, the workers produce more and more 
is their earnings increase. They improve 
heir standards of living and become greater 
)uyers of the goods and services that they 
hcmselves produce. There are no shortages, 
10 profiteering or black markets. The earn¬ 
ing members of the community save 
substantially and that progressively increases 
the nations capital and machinery of 
production. All members of the national 
Wy are actively incorporated in the eco- 
lomic life of society at large and socialism 
becomes a living reality. 

Jungle Law 

Whenever people try to administer justice 
according to their own emotional assessment 
of any alleged crime or offence against the 
public, the Law of the Land has to yield place 
to jungle law. Thus we find jungle law 
working when there are any street accidents. 
The crowd rush up and beat the drivers of 
cars or public vehicles and quite often, set 
fire to the *‘offending* * carriages too. They 
do not take the least trouble to find out 
Tacts. The drivers* guilt is taken for granted 
and the assault follows causing death or 
injury to persons who may be quite innocent. 
Street accidents are as often caused by the 
foolishness of pedestrians as by the rash and 
negligent driving of cars, It is therefore 
utterly senseless to assume the guilt of the 
driver, The crowds know this, but they 
like the excitement of assaulting drivers and 
netting fire to cars ; and so they do what 
appears most attractive to them at the 
moment* The police, of course do nothing 
about it, no arrests are made of persons 
who tjuis brea|f the, law. 


Then there are the “thieves, pickpockets 
and child lifters**. If some some one shouts 
“thief thief* and begins a chase in any 
direction, a crowd soon joins and any un¬ 
fortunate person, who may offer a target, 
will soon be beaten up mercilessly without 
any one actually complaining about a theft. 
Pickpockets too are usually purely conjec¬ 
tural and we doubt if a real pickpocket 
is ever caught by a crowd, 

Child lifters are still more the creation of 
popular fancy v There need be no child that 
has been lifted: A person apparently has some 
physical characteristics, which only crowds 
can distinguish, pointing to his or her criminal 
nature urging the kidnapping of other peoples 
children. Like witches of yore these kidna¬ 
ppers are visibly child lifters and are condemned 
by their tell tale appearance which ordinary 
mortals cannot judge ; but some members of 
street crowds can decipher with remarkable 
ease. Quite often these so called child 'lifters 
are merely the betes nolres of the local hooli¬ 
gans. Their dislike of persons can be bom of 
all sorts of cause, some of which have reference 
to unsatisfied demands for donations for 
“public” religious ceremonies. The “child 
lifters’* who are beaten up or slashed up with 
razor blades are usually innocent. But kidna¬ 
pping of children is a gruesome fact. There 
are persons who steal children, disfigure and 
maime them and turn them into beggars whose 
collections of alms are taken by the criminals. 
The police can easily follow up all child 
beggars and locate their keepers. Thereafter, 
it would be eassy to find out whether these 
children are stolen children or not. If the 
organisers of the begging business cannot 
explain their participation in it to the satisfac¬ 
tion of high ranking court and police officials ; 
they should be given exemplary sentences in 
order to put a stop to the widespread practice 
of begging by children. In India with her 
much advertised socialism, it is amazing why 
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the Prime Minister cannot notionalize orphans 
and destitutes, make them honorable members 
of society, instead of allowing them to beg and 
to die like pariah dogs ! If India’s beggars 
arc taken off the streets and places of pilgri¬ 
mage ; India will certainly be a more attractive 
centre of tourism. This may increase our 
foreign exchange earnings. If socialism does not 
attract the government the lure of foreign 
exchange should. Wc shall of course leave aside 
the heart rending wails of maimed and dis¬ 
figured children ; for their cause is ignored by 
all political parties. Such ignoring of human 
needs is also akin to government by Jungle 
Law. 

Priorities in Social Progress 

Should we have universal education first or 
some more national industries requiring deficit 
financing in a heavy dose ? Should there be 
universal free medical aid first or an elaborate 
Gram Pane hay et set up first; or in other words, 
of the two needs, that of freedom from disease 
and democratic freedom, what should be given 
first priority ? In this way we can fix Priorities 
for most social requirements. There arc a good 
few too of such essential requirements. Wc may 
mention 1) national defence and recovery 
of lost territories, 2) full employment 
for all workers, 3) full road communications 
between all villages and towns of India, 4) in¬ 
crease of earning power and improvement of 
standards of living, 5) universal free education, 
6) universal free medieal aid, 7) building of 
good dwelling houses for all Indians, 8) produ¬ 


ction of protein food for all Indians, 9) Pre¬ 
vention of robberies, thefts and other kinds of 
law breaking, 10) creating better facilities for 
travel, 11) completion of all schemes for irriga¬ 
tion, electrification, flood control, prevention 
of epidemics and control of preventible diseases; 
and removal of all flaws in administration 
which are too numerous to mention. Also 
introduction of all Social Security measures 
found in civilised countries. We donot know 
whether all the above very necessary things 
are required as integral parts of socialist 
society. We believe they are. They also give 
a nation a solid foundation in the sphere of 
community life. No community, however orga¬ 
nised in point of Politics, creed or ideology, can 
do without certain essential arrangements for 
civilised existence. In India most of these 
ajrangeinents do not exist or where they do 
exist in a manner of speaking, the standards 
achieved by the Indian Government are far 
below what one finds in other countries. But 
when wc do know that our Politicians want the 
Indian people to advance economically, cultur¬ 
ally, politically we also expect them to arrange 
for the material adjuncts of national progress. 
They have no arrangements or resources by which 
they can undertake the whole work all together. 
They have to go about it in a piece meal 
fashion. The question therefore naturally arises 
as to what they will do first and what will come 
afterwards. Apparently they are following a 
policy of playing to the gallery and doing 
things in a politically impressive manner. That 
cannot be an economically sound policy. 



POLITICS OF VETO IN UNITED NATIONS 


P. M. SHARMA 


War is the natural out-come of human 
nature and is always followed by the arran¬ 
gements gof peace, as it is evident from the 
World War I and II. Every one is appa¬ 
rently convinced that the management of 
peace is the most important problem before 
the Statesmen of the world, and it is very 
much clear that no state alone can win 
wars. Again during world war II every 
body was convinced that even the strongest 
state could not win the war alone. In the 
world war II Allies realised the vital need 
of concerted international organisation by 
peace loving states to arrest naked aggres¬ 
sions. The success of such concerted orga¬ 
nisation depends upon the unity of leading 
powers—the U.K., the U.S, and the Soviet 
Union. These leading powers played a vital 
role in conceiving the idea of preserving 
world peace and in shaping an international 
organisation to that end by convincing other 
peace loving states. This initiative of great 
powers naturally made the issue of security 
from aggression paramount. Therefore, the 
responsibility of maintaining peace and secu¬ 
rity primarily devolved on the great powers, 
while making efforts for winning the world 
War II, the Allied powers initiated a scries 
of conferences which ultimately culminated 
in the creation of the United Nations. With 
a view to translate, the principles of Atlantic 
Charter and the Moscow and Tehran confer¬ 
ence! into actualities, the representatives of 
the U.K., the U.S.A. the U.S.S.R. and 
nationalist China met at Dumbarton Oaks, 
in 1944, and agreed on the principles for the 
Charter - of the proposed general international 
organisation. , 

'r 


Yalta Agreement on Voting procedure 

Under the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, the 
security Council was envisaged as a small £ 
body of five permanent members to function 
continuously. However, the powers represent 
ted at the Dumbarton Oaks were unable to 
agree upon a text dealing with the question : 
of voting in the Security Council. This parti 
of the proposals was left blank. The chief* 
point, of contention between the Russian* 
and the Anglo-American negotiators : Was 
whether a member of the Security | Council in< 
volvedin a dispute should have the right to cast' 
a vote on the issue. Such a right seemed to the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. contrary to all rules of 
justice. The question was left for a top-level, 
decision. However, agreement was reached* 
between Sir Winston Churchill, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Josef Stalin at the Yalta), confer-' 
cnce on the voting procedure in the Security 
Council which was subsequently included tit 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as Section 
of the Charter VI. 

And the San Fransisco conference, the. 

9 * 

small powers contented that the Yalta formula 
violated the principle of sovereign eqality of' 
all members. They found it ambiguous and. 
wanted to know how the veto would be 
applied in specific instances. They requested 
the great powers to answer a list of twenty 
three questions so as to make clear the ; 
meaning of the tex^. The great powers 
themselves were not in agreement over the 
isspe, whether the veto should apply even to, 
the discussion of a problem prior to aujitf 
substantial decision.* Russia answered thi%) 
question in the affirmative while the British^ 
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and the Americans answered in the negative, 
At this moment, the conference, seemed to 
have reached a deadlock. On June 8 
, Ambassador Averell Harriman explaind the 
situation at San Fransisco to Stalin and 
secured his acceptance of the American 
position. The next day the delegations of the 
U.S.A., the U.K., the U.S.S R. and the 
nationalist China answered the questions 
submitted to them on May 22, in a joint 
statement. 

Great powers agreement on Veto. 

None of the great powers wanted to be 
committed without its own consent to fighting 
a war even to enforce peace. They reiterated 
that power and responsibility should go hand 
in hand and justified the veto on the Pacific 
settlement of disputes by advancing the theory 
of the chain of events which may ultimately 
oblige the Council, once it accepts jurisdic¬ 
tion over any international dispute, to take 
enforcement measures. However, there was 
a general agreement amon^ the small powers 
on the requirement of unanimity in the appli¬ 
cation of sanctions. But they remained con¬ 
vinced about the need of the application of 
Veto in respect of peaceful settlement of 
disputes and were equally opposed to the 
extention of Veto to the amendments. Finally 
Senator Cornaily offered a choice to the 
members of the conference either to accept 
the charter with Veto or to reject it in toto. 
The Charter was duly signed on June 26, 
1945 and came into effect from Oct. 24, 1945. 
The exact wording established the Veto 
power, is as follows 

j 

1. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one vote. 

v, 2. Decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members. 


3. Discussions of the Security Council on 
all other matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members 
including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members provided that in 
decisions under chapter VI, and under 
paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to a 
dispute shall abstain from voting. 

It clearly indicates that the big five 
intended to dominate the Security Council. It 
was hoped that no aggressor would then be 
able to challenge such an overwhelming power. 
The big five, in return for their primary 
responsibility to keep the peace, received 
commensurate privileges ; a permanent scat on 
the Council and- the Vote power, by which 
each of the big five could prevent the Security 
Council from taking action on a substantive 
issue. 

Protection of National Interests. 

Each of the great powers saw in the “con¬ 
cert principles” a powerful protection for its 
own natural interests. Hopes for the conti¬ 
nuation of the war time concert of the great 
powers were based, on the nature of the 
policies followed by each in 1945. The Yalta 
agreement gave Russia everything it wished 
to absorb at that time and the Soviet Union 
expected collective security structure to project 
its new status quo. Participation in United 
Nations based on great power unanimity 
meant to the Soviet leaders that they would 
have a permanent and equal voice in all ques¬ 
tion of world political importance wherever 
they arose. The United Kingdom found in 
the United Nations charter a fine protection 
for retaining its global interests and influence. 
The British leader saw in {he United Nations 
the guarantee for stability and the common 
action among the big powers, designed to 
protect the weakened Empire and Common*, 
wealth. France, weak and. devastated by Waf» 
agreed to xht ‘concert* only on the conditibtt 
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that it be admitted to th- inner circle of big 
powers. Thus, it obtained not only -security 
against Germany but gurantees for the inte¬ 
grity of its large overseas empire as well. 
American attitude towards the United 
Nations was quite different from that of the 
other great powers. Preservation of a new 
status-quo was not their major preoccupation. 
Living in peace with Soviet Union and 
seeking to maintain, world stability 
through big powers agreement, was their 
major concern. 

Security Council rendered Ineffective. 

Different policy aspirations inevitably 
lead to compromises in the actual 
drafting of international agreements. To 
this generalisation, the United Nations 
is no exception. The conflicting national 
interests of the great powers soon gave 
birth to the cold war. The permanent 
members of the Security Council failed 
to agree to take effective action on 

almost every major international crisis in 
the years following the establishment of 

the United Nations. The first year of 

the United Nations witnessed a series of 
disputes in which great powers were placed 
against each other. The submission of 
Iranian and Greek disputes to the Security 
Council 1946 marked the end of wartime 
alliance among the great powers. The 
U, S. A. discovering the difficulties for 

v * 

securing the Soviet co-operation in main¬ 
taining the post-war peace began to use 
the United Nations as a political instru¬ 
ment against Soviet 1 power politics. The 
pro-western composition of the security 
council placed the Soviet Union in a 
seriously* disadvantageous position. As a 
result, ^ series of deadlocks were preci¬ 
pitated m the * security council, . conse¬ 
quently, the security council was prevented 
from. functioning at a force for peace; 
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Different view points ;— 

One Hundred and Nine vetoes have been 
cast by the big states, one by nationalist 
China, two by the U. K. four by France' 
and the remaining by the Soviet Union*! 
Every veto is reflection of disagreement 
among the great powers on particular 
issues. The Soviet Union, in view oF the 
large number of vetoes cash by it, is ; ' 
generally accused of preventing the Security 
Council . from functioning effectively.; 
Scholars of the free world took the/ 
position that Soviet Union by its frequent 1 : 
use of veto against resolutions supported, 
by overwhelming majorities of the council 
wilfully prevented the council from effec¬ 
tively discharging its responsibilities under 
the charter. They blamed the Soviet 
Union for expanding the area of veto:- 
by a unilateral interpretation of the proyt* 
sions of the veto and freely using it on, 
issues not involving its vital interests. On 
the other hand, the Soviet Union strongly ■ 

contended that its use of veto has becx|/ 

> , 

a necessary ^protection against the hostile . 
majorities in the Security Council, as ’ 
it clear with the statement of Premier-, 
Khrushchev of 1958 . 1 v, 

“It is a common knowledge that the 
majority in the Security Council is composed 
of the Votes of Countries dependent, in one, 
way or another, primarily economitally ori 
the U.S.A. Thus, the Security Council in, 
its present composition cannot be regarded a# • 
an impartial arbiter, and that is why it has of 
late ceased to play the important role in the 
maintcnacc of international peace and security 
which developed upon it by virtue of the 
United Nations charter.** 

He accused the Western countries’ lei 

v *' 

by U.S.A. for sponsoring .proposals in the 
Security Council very frequently, not with! 
a view to further the purposes of the charter] 

’ «*>» > . ' > < \ A 
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but only to undermine it? unanimity principle 
And to prevent the Security Council from 
acting as the primary organ in matters of 
-peace and Security. 

i 

Veto—as a peace maker. 

The unanimity of principle came into 
existence as a fundamental necessity and it 
represents a political reality. The problem 
does not seem to lie so much in the veto as 
much as in the manner in which it has been 
used. On the face of it, the Soviet Union 
has been in a minority in the Security Conncil 
and its chances of adopting a resolution of its 
choice are never bright. Therefore the 
number of vetoes cast by the Soviet Union 
need not necessarily, indicate Soviet Obstructio¬ 
nism. It would be more fair to say that 
Russia’s motives in its frequent use of veto 
is to maintain her relative position in the 

United Nations rather than to obstruct its 

) 

activities. 

Most important, however, is the fact that 
Circumvention of the Soviet vetoes has made 
United Nations member^ use their organisa¬ 
tion in a flexible and imaginative manner. 


The General Assembly, far from being a 
debating society, hat played at times an 
important and significant role in several 
peace-keeping operations. The Secretary 
General has been an active and important 
figure in solution of international disputes. 
The United Nations h&s been actively 
engaged, in solving political problems in 
a basically political manner by negotiations, 
pressures, compromise and agreement. 

It is apparent that the Veto compels 
the great powers to frequent consultations 
and thus offers a strong incentive to final 
agreement or compromise. It still appears 
to be the only way for preventing the 
great powers from going to the battle 
ground. And perhaps more than any other 
single provision in the charter, the veto 
has been responsible for the charters’ 
having remained a living document and 
the United Nations itself a living orga¬ 
nisation. It is not true that the veto 
could have killed the United Nations. 
Thus far, the evidence suggests that it 
has made it stronger and a balancer 
of peace. 



SOCRATES 

P. RAJESWARA RAO 


In all history nothing is so surprising or so 
dfficult to account for as the sudden rise of 
civilization in Greece. What they achieved 

in art and literature is familiar ; in intellectual 

% 

realm it is exceptional. They first wrote history 
as opposed to annals. The Greeks though admi¬ 
rable fighters made few conquests they ex¬ 
pended their military fury mainly on each 
other. It was left to a Semi-barbarian Alexan¬ 
der ( a Macedonian ) to spread Hellenism 
far and wide. It is said that Alexander was so 
fond of “Illiad” that whenever he went to 
battle he carried it with him in a jewelled 
casket. His snobbish respect for Athenian civili¬ 
zation was prompted by his desire to prove that 
he was not a Barbarian. 


in Greece, of Zoroaster in Persia, of Ezekiel 
and Daniel in Palestine, of Lao Tse and Confu* 
cius in China, of Buddha and Mahavira in 
India helped to revolutionise the ways of Iife^ 
mode of thinking and methods of approach 
among the people. It was the most germinajlt 
field and was critical but of a tolerant 

M 

rather than of a fanatical kind. He received 

t 

elementary education in gymnastics and music 
from his father who was a stone cutter. His 
wife was a shrew with short temper and foul 
tongue. The story goes that once as he issued 
out of his house his wife threw a bucketful 
of water on him. On being asked by a passerby 
as to what had happened he replied, 
“There must be rain after a thunder storm.** 


The oracle at Delphi proclaimed Socrates as He P 3 ^ his Y out h during the rise of 
the wisest among the Greeks. Philosophy has a Athens to great political and commercial 
certain perennial value in one respect that importance in the time of Pericles. He served 
some ages depart from wisdom more than others arm y and distinguished himself by ex- , 

and have greater need of Philosophy coinbirfed ccptional bravery at the siege of Polidaea 
with less willingness to accept it. The value ( 431—430 B. C. ) and again on the disas- , 
of philosophy is partly in relation to thought trous field of Delium ( 424 B. C. ). Athens 
and partly in relation to feeling though its was then the place of resort for thinkers of 
effects in their ways are closely interconnected. Hellenic world. The atmosphere was > 
On the theoretical side it is a help in under- with scepticism. He was rational i* his 

standing the universe as a whole in so far approach to problems and humble in making 
as it is possible. On the side of feeling it is enquiries. He never assumed nor presumed ■ 
a help towards a just appreciation of ends of in anything. He often confessed that he knew 1 ' 
human life. It enlarges intellectual imagina- nothing. He went around prying into the 
tion. Though morality commands conformity human soul, uncovering assumptions and , 
all moral progress is due to nonconformists questioning certainties. He regretted that 
like Socrates. Athens was filled with ships and docks not with 

Socrates was born in the year 470 B. C. It righteousness. He was concerned not with 
was a period of great intellectual stir and spin- prosperity but with ideals. We owe inductive * 
tual unrest all over the world. The centres arguments and universal definitions to him. He ■ 
of great civilizations like Greece, Persia, Pales- created the conception of the soul as the seat of 
tine, China £nd It*dia experienced ferment in intelligence and of the value of moral character 
the - Thy advent of Socrates on the ethical plane. He identified virtue,with " 
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knowledge, vice with intellectual error and 

wrong doing with moral weakness. He equa¬ 
ted goodness with right estimate of values. 

Those who came to him to learn stayed 

with him. He made his knowledge freely 

available to them. We get a clear picture of 

him -from the dialogues of Plato who was 

Boswellian in his fidelity. He was robust and 

possessed great powers of endurance. He wore 

a simple dress consisting of one garment 

during all the seasons. He went about bare 

headed and bare footed. Though unattractive 

and ugly in appearance his voice was striking. 
He used to say that the only eloquence he was 

capable of was truth. As truth is harsh and 

unpleasant he incurred the displeasure of 

persons in authority. Anytus a moderate in 

politics was th'c instigator of the proceedings 
against him. 

Ultimately Melctus prosecuted him, before 
a Jury numbering five hundred. The charges 
of ( 1 ) Introducing novel religious practices 
f 2 ) Corrupting the youth and ( 3 ) Impiety 
against State religion were levelled against him 
with a demand for death sentence. He had 
the option to seek safety by withdrawing into 
exile. But he was fearless. To the first 
charge his answer was that Gods were not 
current coins. His reply to the second charge 

was that instead of corrupting the youth, he 
educated and elevated them by broadening 

their outlook and widening their sympathy. 

He repelled the third charge by testifying that 

the religion ol Athens was only a matter of 

worship and it had no theological dogmas or 

sacred books. He argued that to inflict 

injustice was a greater evil to the perpetrator 
than to one who suffers it. 

He was found guilty by a small majority 

and was awarded death penalty. He regarded 
death as unbroken rest. The execution of 
sentence was delayed by the return of the boat 
from the shrine of Appollo in Delphi. He 
spurned the offer of escape arranged by friends 
as it would stultify the professed principles of 
a life time. His behaviour on the last day of 


his physical existence was marveleous. He 

dwelt on the distinction between body and 

soul and slated that the soul was neither born 
with the body nor died with it but shared 

eternity. He was handed a draught of a 

poison called Hemlock. He took it with 

composure. He drained the cup without any 

sign of repugnance. But some of his friends 

broke down and began to weep. He consoled 

them. He walked about till his feet began to 
Feel heavy. Then he lay down to eternal sleep 

at the age of seventy. Before lie passed away 

he proclaimed that he was neither a Greek nor 

an Athenian but a citizen of the world. A 

released soul at the moment of this realisation 

attains universality of spirit. Sages have no 

limitation of time and space. Their affections 

are not constrained or canalised by narrow 

limitations. They may be distant in time but 
not in thought. 

Learned and wise men have been persecuted 
at different times and in differing dimes. 
Many of the early Greek Philosophers were re¬ 
fugees ‘from Peisia. When Alexander died, 
Aristotle had to run away for safety. ‘All the 
works of Protagolas were burnt. Mankind is 
used to honour its destroyers and persecute its 
benefactors, building palaces for living brigands 
and tombs for the departed wiscmcn. Socrates 
was a great martyr of philosophy. 

In the history of European philosophy there 

is no name more honoured than that of 
Socrates though there is no book which has 
come down to us as having been written by 
him. The predominance of the teachings of 
Socrates as propounded by Plato in his inimi¬ 
table dialogues and treatises which ,are alike 

the, classics of literature and of philosophy 
obscured the contributions of other- thinkers in 

Greece. Personalities arc greater than books 

and the figure of Socrates comes to us with a 

vividness that marks him out as a colossus 

among men of wisdom and vision. ' He 

inaugurated a new epoch of moral and intellec¬ 
tual tradition. His place in ' the htstdiy df 
Western Philosophy is as assured. 



PORTRAITURE IN LITERATURE 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


We have already said that there can he no 
doubt about the permanency of a literary 
portrait when it receives the stamp of an artist 
capable of depicting life truly. Literature in 
all ages and dimes, has been filled from one 
end to the other with sketches and colours of 
life as authors have fancied it. Some of them 
have faded out and their lorn leaves are afloat 
on the tide of their own lime. Their traces 
cannot be found outside it. There arc others 
which shine forever before the gaze of all. We 
arc familiar with a pictiue. That is of Ram- 
chandra. He banished the innocent Sita to 
the forest to please his subjects. In the art- 
gallery of literature, there arc very few 
portraits so unreal as this. But the picture of 
Lakslunan who gave up his all will remain 
cver-bright over-shadowing that of his 
brother,—Lakshman who unhesitatingly defied 
the teachings of shostras or the example of his 
elder brother when they went against the 
dictates of his heart, but who at the same time 
had to do violence to his conscience when he 
found himself power's to break the shackles 
of the long practised customs. Again look 
at Bhishma ; there is no end of his praise. 
But his figure could not leave any trace in the 
picture-gallery of the Kaurava family. He 
remains there as the symbol of a passive 
moralizer. Look agriu at Kama—generous 
like a hero, but while in the grips of mean 
desires, is oblivious again and again of his 
greatness like a Common fellow. Here is 
Vidoor—faultlessly pious, so faultless that he 
only preaches though no one listens. On the 
other hand, there is< Dhritarastra who^was 
constantly tormented by the pricks of consci- 
ence Jbut .bebjjj overpowered by affection for 


his sons threw his righteous feelings overboard. 
Although he knew that the effect of sin would 
be fatal for his loved ones, he could not have a 
firm control over his wavering mind. This is 
the very picture of life as seen through 
imagination; and not a sermon super-imposed ■ 
on the tenets of Manusainhita. This Dhrita- 
rashtra lost his kingdom, lost his {children 
dearer than his life, but the bewildered, blind 
inao remains permanently installed on the 
throne of literature. 

When in literature dealing with mythical 
characters, the poet transcends the limits of . 
reality by exaggerating the dimensions of a 
character, we ourselves set the picture right 
by reducing its shape to its proper size. The 
Bhim of the real world never fought with an 
uprooted palm tree. One mace was enough 
for him. In the mythical age when the poet 
duped his fellow men, they were like children. 
The talcs have been continuing no doubt since 
then, but their real forms, strained through the 
sieve of time, have now settled down in 
our minds. Though we hear of Hanuman 
crossing the sea at one leap, we do, not sec it 
with our eyes ; our vision has changed. 

This is also true in aesthetic enjoyment. 
In this feast where Life serves with her own 
hands, no distortion is permitted in the 
creation of beauty. When the child Krishna 
started crying to have a look at the moon, a 
mirror was held before him to beguile him by 
showing him his own face. Now howsoever 
this trick may please the worshippers of 
Krishna, this false picture of motherly love 
will fetch little price at the eternal exchange ' 
though its stock may be very high in the 
circles clinging to a tradition. Read fha 
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following lines if you want to rectify the bad 
taste of this literary affectation :— 

When the blue-eyed one 
Heard the hum of churning, 

He came with Balaram. 

Seeing his face Yashoda, 

Pleased greatly at heart, 

Kissed his moonlike face. 

Listen darling, she said, 

I will give you butter and milk. 

Eat and dance before me. 

The god greedy of butter, 

Looked at his mother’s face 

\ 

Held his hand out. 

The lady filled his palms, 

His red lips glowed, 

He looked very pretty. 

He ate and danced, 

The bells of his girdle jingled, 

The mother watched it glad. 

Seeing the son of Nanda dance, 

The mother’s joy swelled, 

She gave up her churning rod, 

And clapped and clapped again. 

Look, look, Rohini, 

The lady cried with a voice 
Choked with delight. 

Says Ghanaram Das 
Rohini was full of joy, 

Both rapt in love. 

This child belongs to our own home. He 
is no moon. This joy has lain treasured up in 
our heart through the ages. The mother has 
always tempted him to dance in this way and 
never lulled him with the moon. 

In providing aesthetic pleasure, there is 
always room for" exaggeration. But that 
exaggeration is approved only when it corres¬ 
ponds to the proportions of life. When a 
hyperbole expresses itself in such a way as 
this : “The stone melts at the touch of wind 
(from the beloved’s body one. must admit 


that there is no greater truth than this untruth. 
Similarly when in a mood of such aesthetic 
exaggeration, one sings : “I have held my 
bosom on my beloved’s through the ages, yet 
my heart has known no peace”, we say to 
ourselves: the heart which has thus felt 
, within itself the embrace of the beloved, has 
never known the limits of time. How can this 
feeling be expressed except through exaggera¬ 
tion ? Herein lies the difference between the 
creation of rasa ( aesthetic pleasure ) and roopa 
( image ). Image is accepted as true only 
when it conforms to its expected limits. But 
aesthetic pleasure becomes true only when it 
boldly defies the actual. 

That is why when in the picture-gallery of 

literature the skill of the artist shihes bright, 

death has no access. The uncertainty of 

popular applause is banished for ever from 

there. That is why I was saying : where in 

literature, the very essence of truth has been 

embodied, there is no fear of death. When we 

look at such images, wc find how big they 

are ! Some are as mean as Shakuni or 
Manthara, some as great as Bliima or 

Draupadi—the immortal creations of wonder¬ 
ful men, marked * with the impress of life 
itself. In this pantheon of literature, their 
creators, whether they are known or unknown, 
have left an abiding imprint on mind. When 

I look at them, I am filled with misgivings 
about my claim (for a seat among them). 

On this day, my birthday, this is why I 

wonder where and in what letters my name 
has been written : whether in the banquet 
hall of aesthetic pleasure or in the galjery of 
portrait-painters. The tenure of my birth-day 
would have been known if a message, like 

some divine voice, could reach my cars trans¬ 
cending all controversies of fame and 

popularity. Today it is darkened by many 

guesses.} 

mr ' . r i - i i - -ri— r —- r- j i ~ Tir i 

\ Translation of *Sahltye Cbltrob/bbag* by 
Sarolendra Nath Roy. , The euoy W0 f irst 
published In 'Probes!' In Jyalshthq?, fj48 ^S..) 



MACHIAVELLI: THE MAN AND HIS ID£A$ 

Dr. R. T. JANGAM 


The world celebrates this year (1969) 
Niccolo Machiavelli's 500th birth anniversary 
(1469-1527). Attitudes to the man and his ideas 
have varied greatly with the various writers 
and at various times ; he has been alter¬ 
nately praised and condemned. However, 
if we see the man and his ideas in proper 
perspective, we find there is much that is 
valid and relevant even to our own day 
and there is also much that does not need 
to be shocked at. His contribution to 
political thinking and practice can be 
derived from his various works (especially 
the first four ): 

(1) The Prince (II prindpe) (1512-1513) 

(2j The Discourses (Date not certain, 
but must have been completed by 
1517) 

(3) A History of Florence (1525) 

(4) The Art of War (1521) 

(5) Poems and Comedies including 
Mondragola 

His Career and Experience : 

A 

In 1498, after the expulsion of the Medici 
from Florence and the fall of Savonarola, 
Machiavelii ^entered, at the age of 29, the 
Florentine chancellery, where he was to 
serve as the secretary of The Ten, a group 
of magistrates charged with the conduct of 
diplomatic negotiations and supervision of 
military operations in war time. In this 
capacity, which lasted for 13 years, he 
carried out a number of diplomatic missions 
in Itady^ France, and Germany. His ability 
attracted the attention of Gonfalonier Piero 
Soderini, the official head of the Floren¬ 


tine government. But this special relation-,, 
ship of Machiavelii turned out to be to hi*; 
disadvantage. Because when SoderiaFi; 
regime was overthrown in 1512, Machiavelii ; 

o 

was dismissed^ tortured, and forced to 
withdraw, to a small estate near Florence* ' 

* / 

It is this enforced leisure, coupled with’ 
his varied practical experience, that made 
possible his various writings. During thj$- 
period, he also tried to establish himselfV 
politically and regain his influence. It wav..' 
understandable, therefore, that the PrlnCt 
was dedicated to Lorenzo de 5 MedicV * 
nephew of Pope Leo X, who was th$* 
(actual) ruler of Florence; The Discourse $■/ 
was dedicated to the members of the Florcn^ 
tine ruling group ; and a History of Florence 
was taken up at the suggestion of Cardinal 
Giulio de’ Medici who, in 1523, became 
Pope Clement VII. Machiavelli's effort*' 
began to bear fruit, and a for a time, it 
appeared he would soon be re-establishc<t 
in office and influence. Clement VII entrusted 
him with a number or minor political; 
commissions. But, with the Medici forced 
out of Florence, his future became uncer¬ 
tain again ; and he died without feeing 
able to win any major commission. 

rf. 

His Method 

Machiavelli's method may be describe 
as scientific, historical, comparative, obsefc 
vational, experimental, and even one 
case history. His method is truly scientific 
if we use the term “scientific** in its hi Midi 
sense.* If we use it so, we may not 
to » use the other terms like , 
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comparative, and so on except as further langelo ; and in being so he symbolized a 
' explaining or complementing the meaning defiant break with the medieval philosophy, 


conveyed by the term “scientific.” There 
are writers like George Sabine who argue 
that Machiavelli was not scientific in the 
sense in which scientists usually are. He 
took to writing books on politics because 
he wanted to win the favour of the 
princes or rulers and win back his lost 
political office and influence. Even conced¬ 
ing that there is an element of truth in 
this criticism, we must point out that his 
method can be described as scientific, look¬ 
ing at the actual nature and results of 
the method rather than its beginnings. 
His employment of the method is matter- 
of-fact, objective, and dispassinoate in a 
very real sense, because the author has 
already retired from the theatre of politics 
which is a vital source of his data and 
illustrations. His method is scientific in 
another sense ; in his approach to or the 
treatment of, the various issues, he is guided 
by the realistic and commonsense criteria 
instead of those of the old authorities like 
Aristotle, the theological, or religious criteria. 
His method was scientific in the third 
sense also : it operated from the standpoint 
of neutrality as to the various moral ends 
or even the absence of them. 

His method was historical. He himself 
believed that this method would be most 
suitable, because after all, he argued, men in 
all the ages have been moved or driven 
by the same motives or ends, have faced 
more or less the same dilemmas and 
problems, and have employed more or less 
the same means for solving them. He attached 
a great importance to the Greek and 
Roman histories and often cited illustra¬ 
tions from them. Historically, Machiavelli 
was one of the finest products of the 
Italian Renaissance, the other notable pro* 
ducts being Leonardo da Vinci and Micbe- 


tradition, and outlook and the signs of the 
new intellectual and political age that was 
seeking to be born. As pointed out earlier 
he was not historical in the sense of his 
having accepted the approaches or methods 
of the theological or religious authorities. 
But he certainly benefitted from the in¬ 
fluence of the classical writers like Livy, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, Xenophon, Polybius, 
Vegetius, and Frontinus. With much justi¬ 
fication his method can be described as 
comparative and observational. Machiavelli 
wa9 a shrewed judge of men, a careful obser¬ 
ver of events, an acute analyst of the 
various political processes and situations, 
and a lucid commentator on the trends and 
directions in politics. Some of the finest 
diplomatic reports of his day were Machia- 
velli’s; his reports from his missions in 
France and Germany, for example, were 
most well written, interesting, informative, 
and perceptive. Indeed, his observation was 
so rich in content and varied in range 
that he could deduce most of his theories 
or corollaries from it. As shown in the 
Prince as well as a history of Florence , he 
had an extraordinary penchant for finding 
comparisons and contrasts and general 
patterns in the behaviour of human beings 
as well as the principalities. His analysis 
is constantly enriched by illustrations and 
allusions. . Even his general analysis or 
observations suggest that they are based on 
some particular cases or situations of which 
he has a pretty intimate knowledge. He 
discusses the various types of princi¬ 

palities—hereditary, mixed, civil, ecclesias¬ 
tical, self-governing; those acquired by one*» 
ability, good fortune, arms of others, 
wickedness, and so on...; the various types 
of soldiery—mercenary, auxiliary, and citi.& 0 
militia*..; the virtues and y v!ce* ; 6f;; 

’ < *. *' '•..i 
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prince ; his advisers and flatterers ; and so on. 
All these are elucidated with a wealth of 
illustrations from the various principalities... 
Naples, Milan, Genoa, Florence, the Papal 
Kingdom, and so on—as well as the other 
countries like Spain, France, and Germany, 
and the ancient Greek and Roman states. 
While analyzing the mixed principalities, 
he cites the e*ample« of Louis XII of 
Trance who occupied Milan and was forced 
out of it later by the insurrections raised by 
Duke Lodovico. He mentions Moses, Cyrus, 
Romulus, and Thesus as the examples of 
princes who acquired their principalities by 
their own ability. 

finally, his method can be also des¬ 
cribed as experimental or one of case history. 
Machiavelli was a privileged spectator of 
the tumultuous scene ol politics of his day. 
Hr was a witness or observer of the ups 
and downs in the politics of the vauous 
principalities, the political fortunes of some 
oi (he princes or dukes, the cruelties, frauds, 
machinations, and murders. The principali¬ 
ties were something like political labora¬ 
tories carrying on experiments in statecraft, 
diplomacy, foreign policy, balance of power 
and so on. Machiavelli, as an outstanding 
diplomat of his day, himself was an ini¬ 
tiator or leader of some of the experiments 
°r projects * once he even helped to raise 
a citizen militia of 12,000 conscripts to 
replace mercenary troops. Machiavelli also 
makes use of certain standard cases or 
models. His favourite model is Ceasare Borgia. 
He (Ceasare) had many problems to solve or 
ends to achieve. First, he was to inherit his 
father's principality, and this meant elimina¬ 
tion of his brother who was his natural compe¬ 
titor. Second, he was to conquer some fresh 
territories in the name of the then reigning 
^opr so that they would lapse to him after the 
Pope’s death. Third, he was to so manipulate 
the CoJJege of Cardinals that the next Pope 


would be friendly to him. Machiavelii says 
he pursued these complex and difficult goals 
with exemplary determination and skill; 
and though Ceasare failed “by the extra¬ 
ordinary malignity of fortune," he is, for 
other princes, worth imitating as a model. 
Thus it may be justly said that Machia¬ 
velli employed something of an experimen¬ 
tal or case history method also. 

His Chief Contribution 

( 1 ) In rejecting the validity of the doc¬ 
trines of theology or moral philosophy, Ma¬ 
chiavelli helped to establish an independent, 
autonomous science of politics He believed 
that politics, like plants, animals, and human 
beings are subject to the laws of nature . they 
are born, become mature, decline, and die. 
He felt that political institutions or organiza¬ 
tions should be studied as conforming to 
these law*: , political institutions, even the 
strongest and best constructed ones like those of 
Rome, < annot escape decline and death. Hence 
it is but natural that the political institutions 
and the men who run them tend to use, or 
should use, ail possible means or resources for 
the attainment of strength, success, and glory. 
For the period during which these can be had 
or enjoyed is all but fixed end relatively short, 
after which decline and decav must set in. 

Following this view of politics, he rejected 
the ancient and medieval prototype of the 
prince embodying the various virtues like 
justness, magnanimity, mercy, faithfulness to 
his duties or obligations, and conformity to 
the various ( abstract ) laws or principles— 
divine, rtioral, religious, or of other types. In 
place of this, he put forward his prototype of 
the prince possessing those rapacities of 
virtues which would conduce to political effi¬ 
ciency or success. It is wrong to say that 
Machiavelli advises the prince to be always 
faithless, treacherous, cruel, or wicked. When 
to be faithful or faithless, heroic or villainous* , 
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ruthless or compassionate, strict or lenient 
must be decided by the prince himself in the 
light of the actual problems and circumstances 
and with a view to achieving his ends most 
quickly or efficiently. In so achieving ends, 
he must disregard as irrelevant or inapplicable 
all other principles or standards including 
those which may be urged by the people. 

The subordination of the questions of 
virtues or morality to the successful reali¬ 
zation of the prince’s or the state’s ends 
raises a problem of the first magnitude : the 
problem of the relation between private and 
public moralities. 1 On Machiavelli’s view, 
does it mean that -the public morality can be, 
if need be, at complete variance with the 
private morality ? Yes. Machiavelli is firm 
and emphatic about it. On his view, the 
public morality need not necessarily be iden¬ 
tical with the private morality ; because the 
ends of the public morality may not be nece¬ 
ssarily identical with those of the private 
mojality. Moral virtues arc all right for the 
individual. But they may or may not be so 
for the prince. But since, Machiavelli is 
aware, people expect to find moral virtues in 
a prince and tend to regard a prince posse¬ 
ssing them favourably, the prince must show 
that he possesses them. Machiavelli is clear 
that seeming virtuous is more important than 
being virtuous ; being virtuous is only one 
of the ways of seeming virtuous. What is 
required of the prince is seeming virtuous and 
not necessarily being virtuous. This must be, 
at.d indeed has been, shocking to many of 
those who have read or heard of Machiave- 
lli’s views. Machiavelli’s position on the rela¬ 
tion between the private and public morality 
is almost an antithesis of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
position or the position of many of the moral 
or religious leaders that there should be har¬ 
mony between the means and the ends ; that 
not only the ends but the means also should 
be pure or moraly justifiable. Perhaps, 


this has been an age-old problem. There have 
always been two classes of men : those who 
have advocated harmony between the private 
and public moralities and thoss who have 
allowed or justified certain variance or gap 
between the two. Perhaps, the view of the 
second class of people of whom Machiavelli 
is an eminent representative have not been 
accorded adequate or right type of considera¬ 
tion. It is assumed too often and too readily 
that the private and public moralities should 
be consistant or harmonious, and if they are 
not, surely something is wrong with either 
or both of them. This assumption itself 
rests on another ' question-begging assumption 
that the interests, problems, or ends of the 
individual are identical with those of the 
state. But even casual observation will show 
that this is not so. Incompatibility or con¬ 
flict between the interests, problems, or ends 
of the individuals and those of the state have 
always existed in all the ages. This has been 
manifested in the people’s declared or un¬ 
declared non-cooperation with their rulers ; 
the distortion or violation of the slate philo¬ 
sophy, constitution, or law, and the various 
conspiracies, machinations, sabotage, protests, 
agitations, movements, crises, uprisings, or 
revolutions. Man has not yet found any 
satisfactory solution to this problem. And sc 
the gap between the private and public mora 
lities continues to exist ; the practice of botl 
the moralities also continues to exist; and s< 
do the two classes advocating the two moral 
ties. All this boils down to this that we have 
been all along practising, in the field of 
national and international politics, the public 
morality advocated by# Machiavelli but not 
accepted by us or rather disapproved or con¬ 
demned by us. Machiavelli says that honesty, 
faithfulness, love and so on should be , practi¬ 
sed, not mechanically, uniformly, or always, 
but variously in the various contexts, with 3 
view to political efficiency or success. In short 
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morality may be practised, subject to politi¬ 
cal expediency. And this is indeed what all 
of us are practising today in national and 
international politics, though the private 
morality is so much with us that we find it 
inconvenient or embarassing to admit that 
this is the position. It is said about the 
British foreign policy that it is conducted on 
the fundamental principle there are no perma¬ 
nent friends or enemies, there are only per¬ 
manent interests. Well, declared or not, 
this has been the fundamental principle of 
the foreign policy of every enlightened and 
sensible nation. And this is exactly the prin¬ 
ciple recommended by Machiavelli to the 
prince. The upshot of this discussion is that 
we have been all practising Machiavelli *s 
recommendations ; obviously we have found 
them useful and wellnigh impossible to run 
away from. But because of the loose, con¬ 
fused, or unsure thinking about the private 
and public moralities, we have treated them 
as a moral risk or as not sufficiently respectable 
to own or profess publicly. All this empha¬ 
sizes a long-standing need for greater frank¬ 
ness and a thorough investigation of the issues 
and implications of the private and public 
moralities which we have, hitherto, continua¬ 
lly postponed or fought shy of. 

( 3 ) The old model or the state, which 
had prevailed until his times aimed at the 
distribution and maintenance of justice. This 
abstract and static model did not find favour 
with Machiavelli. He put forward his model 
of growing and dynamic state which rested 
( or rather turned ) on the fulcrum of force. 
He regards force as the prime mover in the 
state’s life and politics. This is why hd em¬ 
phasizes the development of a strong and 
disciplined military force and an end to the 
institution of mercenary, auxiliary, or mixed 
armies on which frequent reliance was placed 
in his times. 2 The central role Machiavelli 

accorded to force or power influenced signi- 

* .\ ‘I • * * 


ficantly the eventual development of the doc- | 
trine of state sovereignty which is regarded as 
a standard 'feature of every state today. His, 
emphasis on force led him to criticize Chris- • 
tianity ; he felt that Christianity which prea¬ 
ched the virtues of meakness and selflessness • 
helped in effect to produce feeble or effemi¬ 
nate men. What was needed, he argued, 
was not tiie virtues as such but the virtues of. 
vitality, strength, power. 

( 4 ) Machiavelli’s contribution to the' 
idea or the causes of nationalism has been 
ragarded -as vital. Perhaps, he 'better than 
anyone else, understood the strengths and,, 
weakness of Italy. He knew that the indivi¬ 
dual Italian was good and worthy ; in a hand- 
to-hand combat he would be in no way infe¬ 
rior to any foreigner. But he deplored the 
fact that the Italians as a people were inffec* 
tive or unsuccessful because they were dis¬ 
united and sorely lacked the qualities of org&-, 
nization and leadership. Machiavelli deeply 
regretted the triumph of the French forces; 
which confidently straddled the Italian sot! 

( 1494 ), from the North to the South, without 
meeting any serious resistance. He believed 
that the other countries like Spain 'or France, 
were stronger than Italy for the simply but 
important reason that they had decidedly 
better leadership in their kings. Machiavelli^ 
appeal ( contained in the last chapter of 
Prince ) for Italy’s liberation from the barba? 
rians ( the Spaniards and the French ) mirrors 
his feelings about the plight of Italy of his day; 
and his fervent plea to make her united, strong, 
and glorious. 

Estimate 

We have analyzed so far the high points,y 
of Machiavclli’s contribution in the fields of § 
methodology, theory of the state, the streag-^ 
ths and weaknesses of the prince, and the roI#j 
of force and strategy in the conduct of pbli*q 
tics* Here, in evalution, we must point ou^f 
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some of the limitations or shortcomings which 
characterized his approach or contribution. 

First in importance would come his exce¬ 
ssive preoccupation with the interests, prob¬ 
lems, and ends of the prince or the state All 
along he discusses the problems or difficulties 
of the state and the methods or means to solve 
them. People figure in, but only as the 
subjects of the state’s rule or the potential 
trouble-shooters or problem creators. This 
one-sided approach, the exclusive emphasis 
on the state, dominates his analysis in the 
Prince. No wonder that people who are 
familiar with his Prince only have sometimes 
felt that he has produced a bible for the 
tyrants. But, in fairness to Machiavelli, it must 
b£ said that he offered the Prince as a manual 
for the desirous or intending princes. In 
offering this manual or a philosophy ofpolitical 
success, he has sometimes felt it necessary to 
hold up the model of the successful sinners 
instead of the unsuccessful saints. For his 
concern for people, their liberty, rights, and 
happiness, and the republican institutions 
which are regarded as suitable for the fulfil¬ 
ment of these, one must turn to his Discourses . 

Second, his view of human nature appears 
to suffer from similar one-sided ness. He says 
people in general are fickle-minded, cowardly, 
and short-sighted. They are mofc attracted by 
the immediate rewards than concerned about 
long-term consequences. Their ambition is limit¬ 
less, and their attachment to property most per¬ 
sistent. They forget patricide but not patrimony. 
So, Machiavelli feels, a prince may get away 
with some executions but not with any confis¬ 
cations. He argues that there is nothing auto¬ 
matically or necessarily wrong in practising 
fraud or deceit. So long as there is someone 
who wants to deceive, there is always someone 
who wants to be deceived. Knowing the 
( realities of the human nature, he advises the 
princes to be feared rather than loved. Bcca- 
r i»e, love by its very nature ^carries with it a 


certain uncertainty and an option of its not 
being shown usefully. Fear, on the contrary, 
is a surer instrument to inspire or command 
compliance continuously. This is no doubt 
an unflattering conception of the human 
nature. But here, again, we must remember 
that Machiavelli is concerned to give the 
prince realistic and hard-headed advice ; he 
is concerned with recommending the means, 
measures, or strategies whieh will succeed ; 
and for this he feels it necessary to reckon 
with even the worst elements of human 
nature or the worst features of human 
behaviour. As in case of his view of the state, 
here too, to obtain a corrective to this view 
of the human nature or human affairs, we 
must turn to his Discourses. 

“In person Machiavelli was of middle 
height, black-haired, with rather a small head, 
very bright eyes and slightly acquiline nose. 
His thin, close lips often broke into a smile of 
sarcasm .” 1 In private life, he was a good 
father and an affectionate husband, though 
not always faithful—and this is not to be 
regarded as shocking, considering the preva¬ 
lent laxity in morals which affeeted even the 
Popes of his age (some of whom, says Sabine, 
were profligates and scoundrels). He was 
honest and possessed unusual integrity and 
courage. He was a brilliant conversationalist 
and an engaging storyteller. Besides being 
a diplomat and a man of work-a-day world, he 
was a dedicated republican. He was a poet 
of note and a master of charming prose style. 
As an author of the comedy Mandragola which 
was much acclaimed by the Florentine 
gentility and Pope Leo X, he has been 
regarded as an equal af Molicre. As noted 
earlier, for a long time, Machiavelli has 
been known as author of the prince (only), 
which fact has given him an unsavoury reputa¬ 
tion. Terms like “Machiavellian*' or 
“Machiavellism* 1 are an index to the obsession 
in which his name was held in, some quarter^ 
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Som^ critics have gone to the extent of regard¬ 
ing him as having written ( the Prince) with the 
hand of a devil. He has been more mis¬ 
understood than understood, more sinned 
against than sinning. The Machiavelli that 
emerges from all bis works and views is a 
Machiavelli who is a sensible and realistic 
observer of human affairs, an astute and 
resourceful diplomat, a bold and refreshingly 
original political theorist, and one of the 
celebrated fathers of the modern military 
science. His theories of republican govern¬ 
ment and citizen armies deeply influenced 
the 17th century English republicans like 
Harrington, Neville, and Sidney ; and through 

1. I am thankful to Professor K. J. Shah, 
Professor & Head of the Department of Philo¬ 
sophy, Karnatak University, for his elucida¬ 
tion of the relation between the two 
moralities. 

2. See Machiavelli’s perceptive comments 
on the unsuitability and undependability of 
the mercenaries. “I say, therefore, that the 
arms wfth which a prince defends his state are 
either his own, or they are mercenaries, auxi¬ 
liaries, or mixed. Mercenaries and auxiliaries 
are useless and dangerous: and if one holds his 
state based on these arms, he will stand neither 
firm nor safe ; for they are disunited, ambiti¬ 
ous and without discipline, unfaithful, valiant 


these thinkers his influence percolated into the 
political thinking of the founding fathers of 
the American constitution. Montesquieu, the 
later authoV of sociological relativism and the 
principle of separation of powers, was much 
influenced by Machiaveili's ideas in the 
Discourses. His ideas and inspiration have 
significantly influenced the other major 
European thinkers like Rousseau, Burke, 
Bodin, Hobbes, Spinoza, and Hegel. In the 
19th century, the Italians discovered in him 
the precursor of the Resorgimento and the 
German nationalist leaders also derived soul* 
stirring inspiration from his writings. 


before friends, cowardly before the enemies: 
they have neither the fear of God nor fidelity 
to men, and destruction is deferred only so 
long as the attack is ; for in peace one is robbed 
by them , and in war by the enemy . The fact is, 
they have no other attraction or reason for 
keeping the field than a trifle of stipend, which 
is not sufficient to make them willing to die for 
you . They are ready enough to be your sol¬ 
diers whilst you do not make war, but If war 
comes they take themselves off or run from the 

foe ; . -'The Prince ( Chicago, London, 

Toronto : William Benton, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., 1952 ). ch.xii. ( Italics mine. ) 

3. Encyclopaedia britannica , Vol. XIV. 




ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 

DR. H. SAHARAV 


0 ) 

It is relevant to discuss the scope of arbitra¬ 
tion proceedings in international law in the 
light of the recent Kutch Award. There has 
been furore of protests against accepting the 
award by the Government of India. On the 
other hand, the India-Govcrnment has firmly 
pledged that it would abide by the Tribunal 
Award. Before we conclude as to the validity 
of the Award, we should confine ourselves 
first to the necessity of promotion of inter¬ 
national arbitration for peaceful settlement of 
international disputes, secondly, to the proce¬ 
dural part of this machinery, and, thirdly, to 
the implementation considerations of an 
award. 

( 2 ) 

In the early days the term ‘arbitration’ 
was closely related to pacifism. 1 At that time 
it appeared to be the fundamental concept in 
the family of nations. No clear-cut distinction 
was resorted to amongst the modern termino¬ 
logies for peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, such as, “negotiation, enquiry, media¬ 
tion, conciliation, arbitration”- and process of 
concerted political action. Political considera¬ 
tions rather jhan judicial process played the 
dominant role in deciding disputes of interna¬ 
tional character. It was about the turn of the 
century that the arbitration had acquired the 
character of judicial process.* But it seems 
that the process of settlement of international 
disputes had been recognised at great length 
after the successful arbitration at Geneva of the 
Alabama Claims 4 that arose between the United 
.States and Great Britain. Then the Hague 
Peace Conferences of 1899 and of 1907 were 


the landmarks in the history of modern arbitra¬ 
tion movement. Though the Covenant of the 
League of Nations was primarily a political 
charter, but still it provided for setlement of 
disputes by arbitration. Following on the 
footprints of the Covenant the Charter has also 
provided for arbitration process as a means for 
the settlement of international disputes. But 
it is unfortunate that the machinery of arbitra¬ 
tion has not gained as much momentum as it 
was in the beginning of the century. Despite 
the possible limitations of arbitration, it has 
approached to the peaceful solution of prob¬ 
lems in an organised international society. 
This will bear testimony from Moore’s 
International Arbitrations and the first volume 
of Lapradclle-Politis, Recueit des Arbitrages 
Internationaux.' 

(3) 

Arbitration procedure has acquired prestige 
and strength because of its basis on equity and 
international public policy. Equity has played- 
an important rplc in determination of inter¬ 
national disputes particularly in the North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration 13 , the 
Caynga Indians Case 7 , and the Trail Smaller 
Arbitration*. The term ‘’equity” in inter¬ 
national sphere does not mean local equity 
“but the spirit of justice applied to a concrete 
question irrespective of local statute, ordinance, 
or interpretation 9 ”. The concept of inter¬ 
national public policy is primarily followed to 
uphold the cause of international justice. In 
order to resolve the difficulties of application 
of indefinite rules of international law* the 
contesting parties often lay down the ri»{fet for 
this purpose in the agreement or compromise. 

The first Hague Peace Conference of 1899 
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hay laid down the formal international 
procedure for “the settlement of differences 
betwetn States by judges of their choice on the 
basis of respect for law”. 10 This procedure 
needs to be discussed for two reasons. First, 
in arbitration procedure the contending parties 
have freedom of choice of selecting the judges 
“who have not interest on stake.” Each 
party nominates a judge of its own choice who 
is deemed to be sympathetic to its claim. There 
is also a Chairman of the arbitration 
tribunal who is supposed to play a neutral role 
with regard to the whole issue. It distingui¬ 
shes the procedure of arbitration from that of 
judicial settlement by a permanent inter¬ 
national court. In the latter the court is in 
existence before a particular dispute arises. 
The selection of judges does not at all lies in 
the hands of the contending parties. It rests 
with the court itself. In case of the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice the full court sits 
unless it is expressly provided otherwise in the 
Statute. 11 Secondly, the tribunal will arrive at 
a decision on the basis of law that is known 
to both parties beforehand. Of course, the 
tribunal is not thereby prevented from apply¬ 
ing principles or rules of international practice. 
In this matter the authority of the tribunal 
may be delimited by agreement of the parties 
with regard to the rules and laws to be 
applicable for determination of the issue. This 
is not possible in case of judicial settlement by 
the Inernational Court of Justice. The Inter¬ 
national Court determines an issue of dispute 
by application of international conventions 
customs, general principles of law recognised 
by the community of civilised nations, 
teachings of the most prominent authorities 
in international law. 12 

There is another fundamental distinction 
between these two machinery for settlement 
of international disputes. $o far as the decision 
of, the International Court of Justice is 
concerned* it is final and without appeal, 13 


But the award of a tribunal stands on a, 
different footing in this matter. It depends on 
the terms of agreement between the contending 
parties. The parties may insert a reservation 
clause in the compromis. This may be called 
an escape clause for the parties to slip away 
from the binding force of the award of the 
tribunal. Besides, the parties may react 
jointly or individually if the tribunal 
exceeds clearly the terms of reference under 
which the dispute is referred to it. In 1831 
both Great Britain and the United States set 
aside the award given by the King of Holland 
in the matter of the Northeastern Boundary 
Dispute on the ground that the arbitral tribu* 
nal exceeded the authority conferred in the 
compromise 4 By terms of reference it is also 
possible to reopen an arbitration case. In 
absence of such terms an arbitral tribunal may 
reopen a case on the allegation that the 
decision had been induced by fraud. On this 
ground the Sabotage Claim;, 10 advanced by 
the United States against Germany in 1922 
were reopened and revised in 1951 when this 
was proved. In this the observation of the 
Umpire, Mr. Justice Roberts is relevent that 
speaks of certain additional grounds for 
reopening an arbitral dispute. It reads thus-: 

‘T think it clear that where the 
Commission has misinterpreted the 
evidence, or made a mistake in calculation, 
or where its decision does not follow its 
fact findings, or where in any other respect 
the decision docs not comport with the 
record as made, or where the decision 
involves a material error of law, the 
Commission not only has power, but is . 
under the duty, upon a proper showing, to 
re-open and correct a decision to accord 
with the facts and the applicable legal 
rules.” 16 

. It is further possible to reserve the right 
the parties in the compromis to demand a rovi* . 
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sion of the award on the discovery of some 
new facts. By Article X of the special agree¬ 
ment signed on January 27,1909, by the United 
States and' Great Britain the North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Case 17 was submitted to arbi¬ 
tration. The said At tide contemplated for 
the revision of the award by the demand of a 
party “on the discovery of some new facts 
or circumstance calculated to exercise a deci¬ 
sive influence upon the award and which was 
unknown to the Tribunal and to the Party 
demanding the revision at the time the discu¬ 
ssion was closed, or upon the ground that the 
said award does not fully, and sufficiently, 
within the meaning of this Agreement, deter¬ 
mine any question or questions submitted”. 

An award of an international tribunal is 
said to be nullified by reason of excess of juris¬ 
diction 18 , corruption of a member of the tribu¬ 
nal 19 , or a grave departure from a fundamental 
rule of procedure 20 , or an alleged impossibi¬ 
lity of performance 21 . 

( 4 ) 

It is necessarily implied that once the arbi¬ 
tral machinery is set in motion, the parties are 
expected for the respect of international law 
to implement the award unless there is a subs¬ 
tantial ground to reject it. The obligation 
to comply with an arbitral award arises under 
the compromls signed by the parties, and 
secondly from the rule of international law. 
If the parties confer on the arbitration sole 
authority to determine the issue and agree in 
the compromls that the decision of the tribunal 
would be final and conclusive, they are bound 
by the bilateral agreement to implement the 
award. This obligation is similar to one that 
arises under international bilateral treaty, pacta 
sunt servanda. Besides, many of the interna¬ 
tional problems may be solved through 
peaceful means without recourse to war. Arbi¬ 
tration occupies an important . place in this 
rcgat^J. Regard for international law is the 


other consideration to comply with an arbi¬ 
tral award. The primary purpose with which 
the United Nations was set up is to “main¬ 
tain international peace, and security” 22 and 
to settle the international disputes by peaceful 
means as far as possible. International law 
may be regarded as a body of well established 
principles if every nation abides by its commit¬ 
ment to international obligation. 

Generally speaking, the implementation of 
an arbitral award is secured de facto without 
recourse to any special measure for that pur¬ 
pose. The history of international arbiration 
bears this testimony. The principle of the binding 
nature of international awards is to be found in 
the dissenting opinion of Sir Alcxandar Cock- 
burn in the Alabama Claims Arbitration. 21 The 
Secretary of State, Charles Evans Hughes 
recognises this principle in the Norwegian 
Ships Arbitration 21 . On the other hand, there 
are a number of cases where the parties failed 
to comply with international awards and deci¬ 
sions. The damages awarded to France in the 
Wimbledon case 25 were not paid. Similarly, 
the Brazilian Government did not make the 
payments awarded in the Brazilian Loans 
case 20 . In the Corfu Channel ( Damages ) 
Case 27 the decision was not implemented at 
all. Non-compliance with international 
awards and decisions pose a serious problem 
in international law. If this trend continues, 
international adjudication will be nothing more 
than a scrapped machinery in the field of 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

Steps to secure compliance with an inter¬ 
national award varies in accordance with the 
nature and terms of the award. International 
tribunals sometimes expressly disown the 
responsibility for the enforcement of the 
award$. But if it is expressly agreed by the 
contesting parties beforehand as it was done in 
the agreement of the Kutch Arbitration, the 
tribunal continues to -function after the awatfd 
for the purpose of implementation, ft may 
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suggest ways and means or take active part, 
if implementation of the award. 

( 5 ) 

In the above background it is necessary to 
discuss the validity of the Kutch Award. At 
the beginning it should be said that it is a 
boundary dispute and not a political arbiration 
on the claim of a territory. So far as the 
annexation of the Kutch State is concerned, 
there is no dispute whatsover. The Tribunal 
had to determine boundary line between Kutch 
and Sind. In other words, Parliament of 
India authorised the Government to refer the 
dispute to the Tribunal in order to determine 
the northern edge of the Rann which India 
claimed to be the border between Gujarat and 
West Pakistan. For this purpose the Tribunal 
applied the ^objective test, that is the effective 
control of the disputed area in the exercise of 
sovereign .authority of a State. A point of 
interest may be mentioned here. Though in 
the Island of Palmas Case 2 * the Arbitrator had 
to determine the territorial claim over the 
island, but a principle laid do ton in the case is 
relevant for our purpose. A state can acquire 
an inchoate title over a territory provided it 
displays the State authority. The similar prin¬ 
ciple was also followed in the Clipperton Island 
Arbitration 20 . In the Kutch Award the dis¬ 
puted area was accepted as the inhabited terri¬ 
tory and the chairman, Lagergen, and the 
Pakistan jurist Entezam demarcated the boun¬ 
dary on the basis of actual display of state 
authority over that part. So far the Tribunal 
acted in accordance with the terms of refe¬ 
rence. But it exceeded the authority with 
regard to two deep inlets on either side of the 
territory of Pakistan. The Tribunal straighte¬ 
ned out the line on the map by joining the 
outer edge of the Nagar Parker Peninsula with 
the end of the disputed border, On the 
ground of expediency or on equitable ednside- 


ration an international tribunal may decide 
incidental questioas. 

The fundamental question lies as to whether 
the Award is binding on the parties. The 
binding force of the Award was made in clear 
terms that the decision of the Tribunal would 
be binding on both the Governments. Besides, 
it could not be called in question on ony 
grounds whatsoever ”. Since, there is no escape 
clause or reservation clause, the Government 
of India is bound to comply with the Award 
though the Tribunal exceeded the authority 
to a certain extent. This folly of the Govern¬ 
ment can be checked only by parliamentary 
measures. Non-compliance with the Award 
would cast serious doubt on fulfilment of inter¬ 
national obligations by India. 

It is to be meritioned in this connection 
that to give effect to the Kutch Award the 
amendment of the Constitution of India is 
deemed necessary. Art. 3 of the Constitution 
does not empower Parliament to alter the 
boundary of the country with an adjacent fore¬ 
ign state. 'Fhe scope of the Article related 
to territorial limit of a State within the coun¬ 
try. This will be evident from the advisory 
opinions of the Supreme Court under Art. 143 
(1) of the Constitution w r ith regard to the 
transfer of Bcnibari Union No. 12 (West 

Bengal ) in pursuance of the Indo-Pakistan 
Agreements, 1958 30 . 

The Supreme Court expressed the opinion 
that in order to implement the agreement of 
the transfer of Bcrubari Union a law relatable 
to Art. 3 or the Constitution would not be 
sufficient, but a law relatable to Art. 368 as 
well would be “competent and necessary”. 
Consequent upon this opinion the Constitution 
( Ninth Amendment) Act. 1960 was made. 
The Indo-Pakistan Agreements were also enter¬ 
ed for settlement of certain boundary disputes 
between the two States. Similarly, the Constitu¬ 
tion (Tenth Amendment) Act, 1961, the Cons- 
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tituiion (Twelfth Amendment) Act, 1962 and 
the Constitution (Fourteenth Amendment) Act, 
1962 were resorted to give effect to the accession 
of Darda and Nagar Havcli, Goa, Daman, Diu 
and Pondichery and to their inclusion in the 
Union Ten ilories. 

fn view of the above Supreme Court opi¬ 
nion and the relevant Amendments, the 
Government of India may deem it appro¬ 
priate to take necessary legislative action and 
amend the Constitution under Art. 368 for 
implementation of the Kutch Award. 
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PITIRIM ALEXANDROWICZ SOROKIN : INTEGRALIST OR ORGANICIST ? 


DR SANTOSH KUMAR NANDY 


About two years before his death 1 , Pitirim 
Sorokin published his last major work on soc 10 - 
logical theory, viz., Sociological Theories of 
Today. 2 In this treatise, Sorokin defended and 
elaborated his theoretical position in 
sociology, examined the theories of numerous 
sociologists which appeared during the four 
decades since the publication of his first major 
theoretical work, i. c.. Contemporary Sociological 
Theories/ and outlined the shape of sociology 
in the times to come. In a later portion of 
Sociological Theories of Today, one of the interes¬ 
ting and important issues Sorokin handles is 
that of the proper characterization of his own 
pattern of sociological theory vis-a-vis the 
multitude of theories abounding in sociology. 

Pitirim Sorokin has levelled a brief but 
sharp criticism against Don Martindalc for 
having branded him as a positivistic organi- 
cist 4 . Sorokin maintains that he is an “inte- 
gralist”, and not a ‘‘positivistic organicist’’. 
To quote Sorokin : 

The term integral is the term that I selected 
and used for many years to characterize 
my brand of philosophy, sociology, psycho¬ 
logy, ethics.my whole Weltans¬ 
chauung • v 

The question of the characterization of 
Pitirim Sorokin’s sociological theory is of great 
significance in academic sociology. Sorokin’s 
criticism of Martindale’s exposition on the 
matter has been presented along with his 
devastating criticisms of Martindale’s social 
behaviouristic theory of social and cultural 
change and the sociology of creativity. Soro¬ 
kin also disagrees with Martindale’s charac¬ 
terisation of the former’s theory of sociocul¬ 
tural change as, cyclical 0 . This short paper, 


however, is concerned with only the question 
of the general character of Pitirim Sorokin's 
sociological theory. 

The two noteworthy sources where Martin- 
dale refers to Sorokin’s sociological theory as 
belonging to the brand of “positivistic organi- 
cisin” are The Nature and Types of Sociological 
Theory 7 and Social Life and Cultural Change 8 . In 
the former work, where Martindalc presents 
his five-fold classification of the “types” of 
sociological theory into positivistic organicism, 
conflict theory, sociological formalism, social 
behaviourism, and sociological functionalism, 
Pitirim Sorokin has been included in the posi¬ 
tivistic organismic school or theory' 1 . In the 
latter work, Martindalc describes "Sorokin’s 
tiieory of sociocultural change as of the cycli¬ 
cal type which, Martindale says, has ibeen a 
pattern common with many theorists of the 
organicist orientation 10 . 

The following statement from Sorokin’s 
Sociological Theories of Today is significant in 
exposing Martindale’s misreading and errone¬ 
ous exposition of Pitirim Sorokin’s sociological 
theory : 

In my Contemporary Sociological Theories , 
I sharply criticized the organismic ana¬ 
logies of the bioorganismic school ( ch.4, 
pp. 194-218 ). I repeated this criticism 
in my later works. For this reason, I can¬ 
not be called a positivistic orgonfclst. Simi¬ 
larly, I have never joined the positivistic 
denomination in sociology and in my works 
have been critical of many essential 
thesis of positivistic philosophy, sociology, 
ethics, and other phvchosocial .disciplines 
(although I accept some of the points 
stressed by Comte and other leaders of 
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“positivism” ). For this reason also, l 
cannot be classified as a positivistic orga- 
nicist' 3 . 

The problem is a conceptual and termino¬ 
logical one and has far-reaching implications 
for theory and policy. Many of the pioneer¬ 
ing sociologists of the older generation were 
tremendously influenced by idealistic philoso¬ 
phy and by organicism in their conceptuali¬ 
zation of social reality. In this connection, 
positivism was but a method of knowing social 
reality. And, as organicism came to be 
accepted as a model for much of the socio¬ 
logical analyses of earlier times, it resulted in 
different patterns of alliance with the “social”. 
These varieties of biological sociology have 
been elaborated in detail in Sorokin’s Contem¬ 
porary Sociological Theories and much later in 
Martindale’s The Nature and Types of Sociologi¬ 
cal Theory . 

The organismic idea, of course, does not in 

■» 

every case where it ha» found expression in 
sociology imply an analogy between society 
and a biological creature so mnch as it 
expresses a pattern of relationship among a 
number of units which exist in an inseparable 
relationship within a united whole and where 
unity is more important than the units or, in 
other words, social reality has to be conceived 
in terms of social entirety. In such a concep¬ 
tualization of society', the social entirety is the 
prime causal factor in the network of relation¬ 
ship between units constituting society. Orga¬ 
nicism is a type of holism 12 . 

In his integral sociology, Sorokin presents a 
three-dimensional structure of sociocultural 
phenomena. To him, all sociocultural pheno¬ 
mena have three aspects : cultural, social, 
and personal. In their empirical forms, 
“these aspects arc distinctly different from one 
another” ; but “they all represent three main 
concrete forms of being of multi-dimensional 
superorganic phenomena. For this reason, 
the empirical forms of cultural, social, and 


personal aspects of sociocultural realities are 
closely interdependent.” 18 To Sorokin, 
from the three-componential theory follows 
the thesis that sociocultural phenomena have 
three different levels of realization : a purely 
meaningful-ideological level, a behavioural 
level, and a material level. By establishing 
the essential interdependence of these spheres of 
levels, Sorokin develops an “integral socio- 
logy.” 

Integralism cannot be equated with orga¬ 
nicism even if the biological connotation of 
organicism is set aside. The organismic app¬ 
roach, in general, stresses very much on a 
social deterministic explanation of social life, 
whereas Sorokin’s integralism assigns an effec¬ 
tive role to each of the three factors, viz., 
culture, society, and personality, in his integra- 
list conception of sociocultural life and socio¬ 
logical analysis. In this respect, Sorokin k s 
integralism has significant dissimilarities 
with organicism. 

It is obvious that Martindale first of all 
developed his five-fold typology of sociological 
theories as an exhaustive one and then fitted 
Pitirim Sorokin’s sociological theory into one 
of the designated types, viz., poslivistic. 
organicism, and even particularly in what he 
described as the pure organismic branch of 
positivistic organicism in its latest phase of 
transformation and disintegration. 

Actually, in contemporary sociology, there 
are numerous classifications of types of socio¬ 
logical theory or schools of sociology among 
which Martindale’s classification happens to be 
but one and which leaves out Sorokin’s 
“integralism.” 34 Martindale also bases his 
conclusions on the nature of Pitirim Sorokin’s 
sociological theory on some of Sorokin’s 
historical writings; Sorokin’s analytical 
writings have not been taken into account by 
Martindale. The erroneous representation of 
Pitirim Sorokin appears in Martindale’s works 
in spite of the fact that Pitirim Sorokin’s works 
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were published long long before and had been 
widely discussed in learned circles ail over the 
world. 

Pitirim Alexandrowicz Sorokin is justified 
in asserting that his pattern of sociological 
theory if “integralism” and not organicism, 
and integralism is unique in itself. Sorokin 
lias also associated his “integralism” with his 

1. Pitirim Alexandrowicz Sorokin passed 
away on February 10, 1968 at \yincester, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

2. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Sociological Theo¬ 
ries of Today ( New York : Harper, 1966 ) 

3. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Contemporary Socio¬ 
logical Theories (New York : Harper, 1928) 

4. Pitirim 4 Sorokin’s criticism of Martin- 
dale on this point appears in Op. c/C., pp. 
614-615. 

5. Ibid., p. 615. 

6. Ibid., pp. 613—634 

7. Don Martindale, The Nature and Types 
of Sociological Theory ( Boston : Houghton 
Mifflin, 1960 ) 

8. Don Martindale, Social Life and Cultural 
Change ( Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 1962 ) 

9. Op. cit., pp. 115—118, 

10. Op, cit. pp. 2, 4, 16—19. 

11. Op. cit., pp. 614—615. 

12. A valuable recent critical work on 
organicism, mechanicism, and processualisin 


optimistic observatioas on trends towards 
convergence of sociological theories in the times 
to come. 16 It is noteworthy that Sorokin’s 
sociological thought and theory have much 
affinity with the patterns of sociological 
thought developed by social philosophers and 
sociologists in India like Sri Aurobindo, Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, and Radhakamal Mukerjee. 

is : Werner Stark, The Fundamental Forms of 
Social Thought ( London : Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1962 ). 

13. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Sociological Theo¬ 
ries of Today ( New York : Harper, 1966 ). pp. 
636—637. 

14. Among the many who have developed 
classifications of schools of sociology or types 
of sociological theory are Hankins, Sorokin, 
Timasheff, Duncan and Schnore, Loomis and 
Loomis, Cuvillier, de Gusmao, Zimmerman, 
Wagner, Zetterberg, and others. 

15. In addition to Sociological Theories of 
Today among the other more recent sources 
where Sorokin’s optimistic observations on the 
converging trends in sociological theory are to 
be found are : Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Sociology 
of Yesterday, Today, and To-morrow,” Ameri¬ 
can Sociological Review , Vol. 30, No. 6, Decem¬ 
ber 1965 ; Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Diversity and 
Unity in Sociology,” Transactions of the Sixth 
World Congress of Sociology, Vol.- I, Internatio¬ 
nal Sociological Association, Geneva, 1966. 



YEVTUSHENKO :-A SEARCH FOR LOST IDEALS 


PRAFULLA CHANDRA KAR 


Stalin’s death in 1953 is a remarkable 
incident in Russian literary history. Soviet 
literature after this incident underwent a 
thorough transformation. The emergence of a 
group of intellectuals in search of profound 
values in life was a kind of cultural break¬ 
through hitherto unknown in Russian litera¬ 
ture. Stalin ‘stifled' the cultural life of the 
Soviet Union during his regime and hence 
no literary work of excellent order was pro¬ 
duced during his period. After his death 
the Soviet writers and poets tried to restore 
the literary and human values destroyed 
during the Stalin era. A kind of cultural 
rejuvenation set in. But the contest between 
the old order and the new still continued. 
Soviet literature mirrored this general 
situation. A search for artistic independence 
was a continual search among the writers. 
The Western critics called it a period of 
‘thaw’ which came as a reaction against a 
period of “freeze'* duiing Stalin’s regime. 
This change of climate was reflected in all 
literary disciplines. Notes of affirmation and 
hope were sounded in all forms of literature. 
Many new themes which were forbidden in 
the past began to be treated in various 
writings. Ehrenburg’s novel The Thaw exerted 
a powerful influence on the elite as well as 
the common reading public. This novel 
treated the theme of love and domestic happi^ 
ness against malevolent social forces. Because 
of its boldness and passion, it created a sen¬ 
sation in the whole of the Soviet Russia. 
Many young intellectuals were influenced by 
this novel. Boris Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago 
also contributed a great deal to the awaken¬ 
ing of Russian literary mind. Russia assimi¬ 


lated the western culture and Russian 
intellectuals avidly read the literature of the 
west. Russia’s ‘cultural isolation* come to 
an end. 

The post-Stalin era was the most fruitful 
period in the realm of Poetry. Inspite of 
the conflicts between the ‘old order’ and the 
‘new’, poetry, because of its ‘pushful' quality, 
continued to exercise a formidable influence 
on th6 Russian mind. An emergence of a 
group of ‘new poets’ whose explorations into 
various aspects of Russian life created a kind 
of poetic ‘renascence*. Poetry, of all literary 
disciplines mirrored in various ways the 
fundamental preoccupation of the Russians. 
The poets like Yevtushenko, Voznesensky, 
Akhamadulina etc. voiced their feelings 
for a ‘spiritual transfiguration* of mankind. 
They tried to depict the great human prob¬ 
lems in a wider context and “wipe out 
ugliness by exploring ugliness.** They almost 
in a lyrical vein gave an outlet to their 
dreams and emotions. 

This ‘new wave^ in Russian poetry found 
an eloquent voice in Yevtushenko. Yeve- 
gny Yevtushenko was born in 1933 in a town 
of Zima on the trans-Siberian Railway 
during a period social and political turmoil* 
He had his schooling at Moscow. During 
his sray in Moscow he came under the influ¬ 
ence of many Russian poets of the 20’s* 
Alexander Blok fired in him the revolutiona¬ 
ry urge and made him a mystic. Mayakov¬ 
sky is responsible for the ‘religious overtones 
in his poetry. If Yevtushenko is a hater of 
stagnation, bondage, and hypocrisy it is due 
to the influence exerted on him by Maya- 
kovosky. Yesenin brought in Him a kind 
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of tragic vision. Boris Pasternak whom 
Yevtushenko knew also had a powerful 
effect on his literary mind. 

His first book of poems was published 
in 1951. It received mixed attention among 
the reading public. The conservatives began 
to condemn the appearance of this avantgarde 
poetry. But the majority of the reading 
public received his poems with great enthus¬ 
iasm. His second book entitled Third Snow 
appeared in 1955. This was his most proli¬ 
fic period. The poet who is a conscious 
searcher after truth and justice began to ex¬ 
periment with new poetic forms to express his 
inner feelings and tensions. The Stalinists 
reacted violently against this kind of ‘sacro¬ 
sanct’ poetry and wrote numerous articles in 
various journals to condemn this young poet. 
Despite this kind of reaction his poetry 
invited enthusiastic audience. In Novy Mir 
and other Soviet Journals articles of appre¬ 
ciation were published. In 1959 he publish¬ 
ed two books, Longbow and Lyre and Poems of 
Several Years. The poems contained in these 
two books are less aesthetically satisfying 
than the former, but they are remarkable 
for the treatment of different new themes. 
His next book The Apple contains most im¬ 
portant poem. “Babiy Yar” which was a 
product of this period aroused a lot of con¬ 
troversy In the Soviet Union for its treat¬ 
ment of a sensitive topic like anti-Semitism. 

The poet showed his remarkable gift in 
the development of his style. These last 
poems are reflective and mellow but they 
lack the exceptional brilliance of the early 
volumes. In 1962, while in Paris, he pub¬ 
lished a French version of his Precocious 
Autobiography in which he depicted the con¬ 
ditions of Russia. He also published Vzmakh 
Rukl, a collection of poems which greatly 
fascing|^d the minds of the readers. 

Yevtushenko was a literary champion of 
the Communist Party. He came to realise 


m 

that a pocit Should respond to theArty's 
demand for social and political commitment 
inorder $o participate in the life of the 
country. He wanted to continue the tradi¬ 
tion of poetry. His ambitious work The 
Power Station of Bratsk ( 1965 ), a collection 
of poems gave a picture of Russian history 
and the conflicting forces in the present 
world. It is remarkable particularly for its 

praise of the Communist leaders who had 

\ 

a pioneering effect on the creative thinkers. 
In spite of its range of interests, this volume 
is less satisfying than the lyrical poems he 
wrote during the 50’s. Yevtushenko travelled 
widely in foreign countries since i960. He 
went to France, Africa, United States, Cuba 
and Great Britain. These travels did him a 
lot of good. Apart from making his vision 
mature, they fostered a kind of ‘cultural 
participation’ between Russia and the West. 

Yevtushenko is a fearless spokesman pf 
the new generation. In him we see the pic¬ 
ture of youth in Russia. His profound 
awareness of the injustice and cruelty on man 
to-day has made him an eloquent spokesman 
of the downtrodden. He looks at life in a 
new, almost romantic, angle. His search for 
human values and truth in life is made 
against the background of lawlessness and 
fall of healthy moral standards. Most of his 
writings have much autobiographical con¬ 
tent. In his Precocious Autobiography he says 
that “a poet’s autobiography is his poetry, 
everything else is a foot note”. This auto¬ 
biographical contents is a remarkable feature 
in a poem like “Zima Junction”. “2ima 
Junction” is a record of the poet’s varied 
impressions on his visit of his home town 
after 20 years. It is a lyrical presentation of .. 
social and personal themes. The poet obser¬ 
ves the landscape and people of Zima in , 
sensitive eyes. He looks at external life with 
an introspective eye. The poet searches for 
truth and identity in life. His bold state- 
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ment, tC T am for the truth” bears ample 
testimony to his moral and humanistic aware¬ 
ness. His egalitarian approach to life is 
represented in his concern for happiness 
for everyone. The poem gives a mature 
vision of the poet in his sober acceptance of 
life. But inspite of life’s many splendid 
aspects, the poet searches for a transcendent 
meaning. The voice of the Zima Junction 
speaks to him to explore the various possi¬ 
bilities of happiness by travelling the world 
over. The cryptic suggestion of the voice 
to Tove people’ is a reminder to the poet 
of his responsibility as a citizen to respect 
the individuals in a ‘faceless' social structure. 
The poem gives the picture of the poet’s ‘self 
discovery’ by some ‘generous impulse’. The 
poet has many things to learn from the 
‘bitter-tasting life’. “Zima Junction” also is 
full of patriotic over-tones. But the greatest 
quality of the poem is its hightened sense of 
lyricism. The strawberry passages of the 
poem are an example of the poet’s versatile 
craftsmanship, unique in Russian poetry- 
In his shorter poems he speaks of his mental 
unrest os well as his quest for human value. 
His struggle against hypocrisy and deception 
becomes evident in poems like “Lies” and 
“Babiy Yar”. His moral awareness in these 
poems is very strong. In “Lies” the senti¬ 
ments of youth against deception ate expre¬ 
ssed. In “Waking” the poet searches for 
new ideas In “Visit” the poet enjoys the 
slow rhythm of life, but hopes for the future 
prosperity of the nation. As a conscienti¬ 
ous citizen of the country he accepts the 
responsibility to do good to the country and 
the people. In poems like “Weddings” and 
/ “On a Bicycle” the poet treats its individual 
preoccupations. In “The Knights” he hurls 
itweetives against the cowards who avoid 


responsibility during the war. In “Murder !“ 
The poet speaks of death in terms of the 
‘spirit’s imperceptible destruction*. 

“Babiy Yar” presents the theme of anti¬ 
semitism. The occasion of writing of this 
poem is the massacre of many thousands of 
Jews near Kiev during the Second World 
War. The poet takes the cause of the Jews 
and identifies himself with their cause. The 
pervading symbol of the poem is the Christ 
symbol and in the crucifiction the poet sees 
the resuirection of a new spirit. The poem is 
full of religious undertones. lr aroused a 
lot of controversy because of its bold treat¬ 
ment of a weighty public theme. Yevtushe¬ 
nko is concerned with the resurrection of 
values. He is attracted by the diversity of 
people and their various problems. In 
poem entitled ‘ People” he represents hh 
genuine love for the variety of human faces 
To him, no people are uninteresting”. The 
excellent and the tragic moments of a man’s life 
constitute a kind of spectrum of his perso¬ 
nality. Every individual in his microcosm re¬ 
presents the world, the macrocosm. Almost 
Donnean, he has a penchant for epigramma¬ 
tic sentences like ‘Not people die but worlds 
die in them*. 

Yevtushenko’s poetry has a tremendous 
impact in the West. His fascinating variety 
of style, his sensitive observation of things, 
his quest for truth and harmony in life and 
above all his moral and religious awareness 
have brought for him a kind of reputation 
which even Mayakovosky could not attain. 
A critical evalution of his poetry may seem 
premature at present, but it is an established 
fact that he is by far the best and the most 
effective literary spokesman of the aspirations 
of the Russian intellectuals to-day. 



CHILD WELFARE IN DOLDRUM ? 


LALIT RAJ 


The average longevity of Indians has gone up 
—v ut not their average health. People talk of 
highei population growth rate, building more 
hospitals, more schools and having more 
doctors. Though we have achieved much in 
increasing health facilities, these are still a 
fraction in comparison to our demands and 
reqmr'meats The general alarm over the 
dwindling standard of health, is a big ques¬ 
tion mirk ! We are growing weaker, more 
boys are falling into bad company, there are 
more snk children, the number of beggars 
has gone up, and more children «ie turning 
into criminals No power on earth can 
improve the condition if the general trend of 
declining health continues. Healthy citizens 
form a healthy nation. 

According to Health and Family Planning 
sources nearly 25 per cent of the children die 
before attaining the age of five- due to vari¬ 
ous diseases affecting the mother. In another 
survpv it hus been revealed that 12 AX) child¬ 
ren go blind every year due to an extreme 
deficiency of Vitamin A and other causes. 
Twenty per cent of school going children in 
India suffer from lack of Vitamin B. Accord¬ 
ing to the National Society for Prevention of 
Blindness, nearly 20 per cent of school going 
children in big cities have defective vision 
and in the age group above 16 the number 
is higher. And many students suffer from 
refractive errors and eye defects such as by 
permetropia and myopia. 

. ^ a country of the size of India Rs. 250 

Clones have been allotted in the Fourth Plan 

• «■ 


for Family Planning Programme, but very little 
has been done for the children’s welfare- 
Only one sixth of the school going children 
are covered under the frec-rnid-Jay meals 
programme. Nearly JO per cent of the child 
population is still not going to school, and 
seven out of ten children go to bed every 
night without enough or balanced food. The 
number of beggars has gone up from 10 lakhs 
in 1961» to 12 lakhs in last few years, of 
these children constitute 1*20 lakhs. 

Many reasons are advanced for such evils 
- low income, inadequate medical facilities 
bad home and school surroundings, mal¬ 
nutritions food, absence of entertainment 
centres fot children and many others. There 
is one dot. tor for 5,000 people in India and 
55 per cent of the patients visiting hospitals 
are children. 

Such problems exist in every country. 
But in India the situation is appalling. In 
U. K. and some European countries the 
problems faced are more complicated than 
in India. 1 he number of illegal and orphaned 
children is increasing rapidly. Those 
countries have formed Welfare Food Service*, 
which help and provide weak and other 
children with food and excellent nursing 
services. Children upto the age oi 5 and 
handicaped children get free milk and other 
food necessary to keep them fit. Vitamin 
tablets, fruit juice, cold liver oil etc. '.ate 
given free of cost to poor children. 

In drafting the Fourth Plan Rs. 250 crorcs 
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have been earmarked for Family Planning 
Campaign. It would have been better if at- 
least Rs. 100 crores were earmarked for child 
welfaie. If wc can .spend millions of rupees 
on the cute of diseases,- - it would have been 
better to root out the evil and provide at 
loast one free and balanced meal to the 
school-going children. 

There are children in India who have no 
patents. There are others who have no child. 
Hut the complicated law of child adoption 
prevents couples bringing up a child who is 
in need of parents. In Britain there are 
about 80 adoption societies—both at the 
national and local level which arrange adop¬ 
tion with the aim of the welfare of the child¬ 
ren concerned. In Denmark the parents of 
children who can’t provide necessities, or 
mal-adjusted children, the neglected and 
destitute, are brought up by Government 
help. The central and local governments 
help parents to the tune of meeting 70 to 90 
per cent of the expenditure incurred on 
them- Voluntary organisations also help to 
raise funds from the public. 

Child criminals aie given punishment— 
but this is no solution. We should try to 
find the cause of such evils. The fact is that 
the slums in die country—especially in the 
big cities are on the increase, living condi¬ 
tions are the worst. Children of immature age 
engage in gambling, smoking, pick-pocketing 
and other evil habits. Has any curative method 
been evolved or proper attention paid to this ? 
To eradicate this it would be better if with the 
Government’s help, clubs are opened in the 
local school premises lo organise outdoor 
and less-expensive games like football, hockey, 
etc. This would help in diverting children’s 
interest to healthy activities. 

There is a great need to provide mental 
occupation to children. They should feel 


a sense of responsibility. The absence of 
such responsibility is the main cause of stu¬ 
dent disturbances in the country. We should 
learn something from the example of Israel, 
where “School Villages” are organised and 
administered by children themselves. They 
have in school duly elected councils which 
run the administration. It has been found 
that all the children have a greater sense of 
responsibility, We can also start these here 
fi r st on an experimental basis and if success¬ 
ful they can be extended. Though this may 
be a drop in the ocean, but many drops 
make the mighty ocean. 

The problem of orphans also exists in a 
big way. The way in which Hungary has 
solved this is unique. Special care is given 
to such children. A laige number of young 
children are put under the charge of .special 
organisations and the child is given such help 
until it is in a position to earn for itself. A 
large number of children are put up with 
foster parents, who receive an allowance in 
return for the care they give the child during 
the time he stays with them. Small “Child¬ 
ren’s Villages” are organised to give freedom 
of profession. After necessary education 
and training they are given jobs. If any such 
t>pe of programme is started it is hoped to 
be of help to the unfortunate children. 

People beg for two reasons—poverty, 
kidnapping. Children who are kidnapped by 
gangs arc forced to beg. The begging habit 
upto some extent can be eradicated among 
children in one way. Any one who is seen 
begging can be taken into custody and 
enquiries made about his or her family 
background. In this way, lost or kidnapped 
children will be traced Out, and those found 
begging because of economic reasons could 
be put in government camps. Laws were passed 
by the Parliament in this connection, * 
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nothing has been done so far. The Children s 
Act should be amended and severe punish¬ 
ment be given to child kidnappers. 

Special cells should be created at district level 
to listen to the difficulties posed by the povcrty- 
sticken and other backward class childien. 
Financial aid should he given atlcast to poten¬ 
tially intelligent children. Children of those 
parents who arc engaged in lisky jobs such 
as mining, border road organisations or in 
military should be exempt from all educatio¬ 
nal expenses. 


National projects, plans and all fcther 
economic activities will have no effect if the 
declining health trend continues. It is un¬ 
fortunate that in India every one has some 
troubles due to absence of opportunity. 
There are some who can't afford to educate 
their children and others who find too 
jobs. Job-based institutions should be created 
and Government should try to create the 
interest of students in a particular job, where 
there is greater opening. A good child will be 
a good father if he is given proper opportu¬ 
nities. 


BELOVED MORNING 

II. M. KANDHARl 

1 low < lean \ou sweep away niv dreams 1 
Crafy magician 

How do you go about your tricks > 

Or are you a trained cop 
Who break down riots 
Wipe away discord 
Chase away thiefs 
From under my bed ? 

Ah ! you remind me ol Paradise 

Of geometrically designed and well tummecl p.uks 

Of exclusive sandy beaches and girl-filled pools 

Eyes must be closed to sec you 

One must sleep late 

To fully appreciate 

Your God-given boundless grace. 



MORE'S UTOPIA AND KERALA 

JOSEPH MINATTUK 


From the verses jiicliv d to the curb edi¬ 
tions of Utopi a, one max reasonably assume 
that Sami Thomas More relied on iudologiia] 
sources lor the second pat t of hi** masterpiece, 
where he depicts conditions of a supposedly 
ideal .state. 1 The\crses attributed to Utopia 
and composed in the Utopian longue expressly 
state that she has mad< foi man a philosophi¬ 
cal city, that is, a gymnusophical nty f agrama 
gymnosophon )-. Gyinnosophistv were a 
sect of Indian philosophers of ascetic habits 
wjio wore little or no clothing, denied them¬ 
selves Hesh meat and travc themselves up to 
mxstical contemplation. They were known to 
the Greeks from the dr.vs of Alexander the 
Great, il riot earlier. Thex lived in a rorrunon- 
wcalth which had its own laws and culture. 
They were reputed to be without lust, greed 
or pt ide. 5 

To a si holar of Mote’s wi-h* learning g\ in- 
nosoplust.s may have been well known. In 
1515 when More, acrending to Utopia met 
Hwhloday ( who mav stand for a Portui'iioe 
globe-tiotter of those davs ), there were a few 
Portuguf sc in Europe from whom More could 
have learnt details about India and particularly 

Malabar Hxthlodav had visited Calicut 

; / 

and Ccvlou. In 1501 Father Joseph of Grant*a- 
nore {Josephus Indus ) arid Ins brother 
Mathias sailed lo Europe with Pedro Alvarcs 
Cabral. I .he details Father Joseph gave of 
the land arid people of Malabar were written 
down and published. An Italian version attri¬ 
buted to hracaiu.ino di Montalboddo was 
published in 1507 and a Latin translation 
appeared a year later. It is not improbable 
that Hythloday himself was an acquaintance or 
-companion of Father Joseph during his voyage 


to Euiopc. If so, More could have learnt 
from Hythloday that Father Joseph’s name in 
Malayulam was Utuppassnn (or Uluppaccan ). 4 
Though Ausep for Joseph is more common, the 
name Ulup is not unfamiliar among the Syrian 
Christians of Kerala. While presenting certain 
details of the land from which Father Joseph 
came More may have thought of railing the 
land after his name. To More, it was Father 
Joseph, who, though untrained m gymnosophy 
presented before his mental eyes, a city state 
founded, in the main on gymnosophy. More 
may have been intrigued b\ the fait that the 
name would uKo mean ‘Nowhere’. The possi¬ 
bility of a pun with Eutopia ( a place ol 
felicity ) mav have been au additional incen¬ 
tive for the adoption ol the name. 

From his informant Moie may have heard 
the Patasuiaina legend. 1 fParasurama claimed 
land from the sea, Uiopus does the reverse 
and created an island by giving away a piece 
of the mainland to the sea. The prefatory 
verses emphasise the story of the creation ol the 
island. This may have been done with a view 
to indicating the separate existence of a dis¬ 
tinct society. 

The shape of the island is significant. It 
tapers toward both ends and the ends from a 
circle five hundred miles in circumference and 
so make the island look like a new moon. 
Malabar may not look exactly like a new moon, 
but it does so more than Ceylon. •'» 

I n U topia no rural household numbers less 
than forty men and women, besides two serfs 
attached to the soil. The number possibly 
points to a joint-family system prevalent in 
Kerala as well as other parts of India. Prefe; 
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Pence for white linen in Utopia is specially 
characteristic of Kerala. 

In Utopia men and women alike exercise 
themselves in military training on fixed clays, 
but they prefer to employ mctcenerics in war. 
This may be seen as a reflec tion of kalarippa- 
>'a tin in Kerala, where women were also given 
military training. Unniyarcta, celebrated in 
Vadakkanpattukal ( the Ballads of North 
Malabar ) for her courage and consummate 
skill in the wielding of indigenous weapons, is 

a tvpic.il product of the Kalari-s. 

A lew aspects of Utopian life would easily 
remind one of Mavelippattu. For instance, 
die description like communism in Utopia 
would appear to be an elaboration of the 
concept of equality envisaged in Mavelippattu. 
In spite of the existence of seivants or slaves,' 
cqualnv is the basic social norm in Utopia. 
In Maveh’s days all persons were equal 
( M imKarellaninionriupole ) Communism with 
the consequent non-recognition of private pro¬ 
perly mav have been developed from this 
concept of equahtv and from the Utopian's 
idea of pleasure. The Utopians regard pleasure 
as die object by which to define either lire 
whole or the chief part of human happiness, 
and they defend this mild doctrine from their 
religion. “ The individual Utopians pursue 
pleasure until it conHic ts with social or religi¬ 
ous duties, that is, with the just claims of God 
and fellow citizens." s Utopian communism 
is “not an end in itself, but the best means to 
the end : pleasure for all the cid/ctis cnllcctivly 

as well as individually.*' 

There was no theft, no falsehood, no deceit 

in Maveli’s land. Hythtoday sa>s 

In Utopia where everything belongs 

to everybody, no one doubts, provided only 

that the public granaries are filled, that the 

individual will lack nothing for his private 

use, The reason is that the distribution of 

goods is not niggardly. In Utopia, there, is 

no poor man and qo beggar. Though no 

man has anything, yet all are rich. 10 


Again, he points out that in Utopia “all greed 
for money was entirely removed with the use 
of money." 11 

Religious tolerance is practised in Utopia. 
Utopus 1 -* was not sure whether God did not 
desire a varied and manifold worship. So he 
did not rashly dogmatize on religion. 11 The 
Utopians invoke God by no special name ex¬ 
cept that of Mithras. By this word, as by -{ 
Tampuran in Kerala, 1 J ‘they agree to repre- j 
sent the one nature of the divine majesty \ 
whatever it be'’. 1. The pra\ers said in churches j 
ar^ such as every man may utter without f 

oHence to Ins own belief. 1 " 5 

i 

The following observation about Christians \ 
in Utopia mav have had a special relevance to j 

the Kerala of the sixteenth century. S' 

v ‘ 

They arc. even debating earnestly among ■* 
themselves whether, without the despatch \ 

\ v* 

ol a Christian bishop, 011 c chosen out J 
their own number might receive the sacer¬ 
dotal character . 17 

Hvthlodav added that it seemed that they 
would choose a candidate, but they had not 
done so until his departure. 

The reference to the choice of a bishop from 
their own number pinpoints to Kerala as the 
only region in India where such an issue could 
have arisen m the early part of the sixteenth 
century. If the mention of gyrnnosophy in the 
prefatory verses points to India as the m&fo- t i 
source of the second part of Utopia, a reference ” 
like the 011 c above narrows it down to Kerala. * 
The points of similarity noted above may be ! 
sufficient to indie ate that Saint Thomas More » 
most probably had the people of Kerala in J 
mind when he delineated the Utopians the 
way he did. There is express statement in the * 
prefatory verses that Utopia was based on i 
gyrnnosophy. More's circumstances indicate/- 
that he had access to information about 
Malabar, and some of the details in the picture £ 

appear to be reflections of life m Kerala, A {. 

\ * 
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' few of the changes from Kerala life envisaged 
\ in Utopia could be due to More’s espousal of 
'^Christian ethics : for instance, insistence on 
monogamy and the mention of severe punish¬ 
ments for conjugal infidelity etc. When More 
attributed a communal way of life to Utopians, 

1. SeeJ. D. M. Dcrrctl, “Thomas More 
*1 and Joseph the Indian” Journal of the Royal 

■ ' Asiatic Society, 1962, pp, 18-34. The verses 

> > 

\ arc the following . 

Utopos ha Botcas peula chama poll a 

chaman 

Bargol lie maglomi Baccan soma gymno- 

sophaon 

Agrama gvmnosophon labarem bueha bada- 

milomin 

Vohtala barchin hem,in la lauolual.i 

drarnme paglom. 

2. Though the Utopian language appears 

to have been an invention of the author, it is 

interesting to note that the word agrama 

( which may be translated as non-village, 

hence a city) appears in the verse. Ciuitatem 
philosophicam in the Latin version and a 

philosophical city in the English translation 

of the verses make it clear what was meant bv 

agrama gymnosophon. 'The Latin version 

reads as follows : 

Vtopus me dux ex non insula fecit insulam. 

Vno ego lerrarum omnium absque 

philosophia 

Ciuitatem philosophicam expressi 

mortalibus. 

. - Libcnter impartio mea, non grauatim 

accipio meliora 

3. Dcrrett, op.cit. p. 22 

4. In the verses referred to above the 

name appears as Utoposha. This may be 
With or without a suffix. One sometimes 

hears 'accan in Malayalam pronounced very 

much like ascan. 

^ 5. Derrel thinks that Ceylon strongly 

resembles Utopia in shape. ( “Gemistus 
Plethbn, the Esscnes and More’s Utopia”, 

Bibliotheque & Humanisme et Renaissance, 

XXVIt (1965 ), 579 at p. 583 ) 


he was probably reviving for them a way of life 
followed by Christ’s disciples “which had been 
pleasing to Christ.” 1 * The saint that he was, 
More may have been prophetic when he envi¬ 
saged some form of “communism’’ in the land 
of Utopus or Utuppaccan. 

6. An old popular song in Malayalam 
celebrating the golden days of King Mahaba- 
li's reign. 

7. Slaver\ was not unknown in Kerala. 
Seruus in the Latin text ma\ mean servant, 
serf or slave. 

8. E. Surtz. (ed.). Utopia, Introduction, 

XIV 

9. ibid 

10. Utopia, Book II 

11. ibid. 

12. Father Joseph may have spoken of 
Syro-Malabar liturgy which in certain details 

differs from Latin liturgy 

13. Father Joseph may have been inclined 

to tola ate different religious practices, familiar 
as he was not only with a variety of them, 

but also with the tolerant attitude generally 

adopted by people in Kerala to those practices. 

14. This has been pointed out by Derretl. 

See his “More’s Utopia and Joseph the 

Indian”, op. cit., p.28 

15. Utopia, Book ( 

16. ibid. 

17. L. B. Greenlee refers to the fact that 
for many generations the Syro-Malabar Chris¬ 
tiana in Cranganore had been without a bishop. 

They sent Joseph with two others in 1490 to 
the Catholicos in Mesopotamia to secure be- 

shops for India. ( L. B. Greenlee, The Voyage 

of Pedro Alvares Cabral to Brazil and 
India, p. 95 ). These circumstances may have 

induced the debate referred to by Hythloday. 

It is not improbable that the suggestion of 

choosing a bishop from among themselves came 
from Father Joseph who may have regarded 
himself as a likely candidate. Father Joseph 

was “prominent in the religious life of Cranga- 
norc” ( Greenlee, op. dt. p. 95 ) 

18. Utopia, Book II 



MIGRATION OF POPULATION IN MAKING AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 

Dr. BINOD SANKAR DAS 


Writing history of America by an Indian 
student is disadvantageous. He is not con¬ 
versant with the numerous topographical 
or geographical pecularities of the vast 
continent, also with the diverse manifestations 
of the dynamic life of its people. But he 
has the unique opportunity of studying the 
vast mass of historical literature presented 
before him through various academic 
institutions in India like the American 
studies Research Centre at Hyderabad which 
enables him to look at the land and its 
history from a wide perspective and an 
angle of vision very different from the 
Americans themselves. 

The title of the paper would suggest to 
the reading public that the author’s main 
concern is to study the life of the American 
in movement, in its onward march from the 
formative past to the affluent future, in 
conquering land and its resources from 
nature and fellow men, in its adaptation to 
new environments and in its increasing 
potentiality by breaking in each phase of its 
historical transition the barriers of mental, 
social and geographical frontiers. It was ^ the 
American expansion from the east to west. 

The historians contended rightly that, 
in a sense, the history of mankind is the 
story of his westward expansion. The 
nation which ceases to expand as well as 
to absorb within itself the immigrants from 
abroad or neglects to increase its naval 
power by* maintaining its hold over water 
and sky and accepts only the fate of a static 
land* power, jails to play a significant role 

6 


in shaping its human destiny as was the 

case with the aboriginal bushmen of Africa 

or of Australia. The dawn of civilization 

in human history commenced with the west- 
* 

ward movement of the people from the 
Orient. The story of Greece is the progre¬ 
ssion from a land power to a naval power , 
and its continuous endeavour to expand from 
Asia to Europe. The Persian empire attemp¬ 
ted to engulf the west but Athens checked 
it. The military supremacy of Sparta found 
a serious rival in the naval supremacy of : 
Athens. The Athenian empire, a product* 
of the Confederacy of Delos, not only engulfed 
the Eastern Persian Empire, but endeavoured 
to expand in the westward direction. It 
was the failure to expand towards Sicily that - 
led indirectly to the collapse of the Athenian 
empire. The small city of Rome could 
only achieve success in its way to expansion 
by the fusion of the plebians and patricians 
into a nation and by building the north 
and westward empire in Europe. 

With the dawn of the modern period since 
1453 with the collapse of the Eastern Roman 
Empire the Greeko-Roman scholars not only 
immigrated to Western Europe resulting in 
giving birth to the Renaissance, but it also made 
possible geographical explorations throughout 
the world, It was an unforeseen “Boom Era” 
in the fifteenth Century Europe. The 
migration of the European population towards 
Asia did not produce a new civilization in the 
Orient as Asia inherited a civilization from a 
long past. But the transplantation of the 
European culture and population in the 
unknown westward land resulting in conti- 
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nuous advancement towards the great frontier 
of America, laid down the genesis of a new 
people that was pulsating with a new life to 
make a new experiment in the human 
endeavour to rule nature. It gave a death 
blow to feudalism in Europe and it gave 
birth to new aspirations for freedom and a 
confidence to gain that ever-expanding free¬ 
dom that the people of the world so long never 
dreamt of. The tempo of the movement of 
immigrants attained new momentum with the 
rapid industrialization, quickened by develop¬ 
ments in shipping, steam-ship and other means 
of communications. 

The history of American civilization may 
be divided into three stages. The first stage 
was the era of formation when the thirteen 
colonies won the war of liberation to form a 
nation and saved themselves from entangling 
alliances by isolation from the disastrous 
Napoleanic wars. The era of consolidation 
ended with the second stage of her history. 
This was the era of expansion towards the 
‘wild west* through which the Americans 
embarked on a unique political experimenta¬ 
tion in history by safeguarding individual 
liberty as well as the unity in the dynamic 
expansion of the nation. The ordeal of the 
civil war strengthened the ties of the people 
and infused a new life to dominate the vast 
continent bounding from one sea to the other. 

In the third phase the American life could 
not only confine itself within the bounds of the 
pacific area and the Asian continent. In 
response to the call of the world to save 
mankind from totalitarianism, a product of 
industrial autocracy, she was compelled in 
the first world war to participate in world 
politics and from that period her dynamic 
energy has been directed to free the world 
from slavery and totalitarianism and also to 
know the'xnysteries of the universe for a journey 
beyond the earth. In each phase of her 


history the peoples of the United States had 
reached a step forward in emancipating the 
individual from the bondage of the majority. 
While the peoples of Asia and Europe had 
been struggling for days together to liberate 
themselves from the bondage of their successive 
governments and in the end only succeeded 
in replacing one form of slavery for another, 
the peoples of the United States on their 
journey towards a prosperous future then 
worked hard and harnessed scientific 
knowledge not only for their own salvation but 
also for the liberty, equality and emancipation 
of the world population. Against totalitarianism 
of all kinds tending towards imperial 
exploitation the Americans have always fought. 
This dynamic potentiality in the American life 
has been made possible by their non-stop 
expansion towards the west for a more free, 
humane and happy life for ail within the 
nation. 

It has been advocated as a maxim that in 
history the ultimate determining factor is the 
economic factor. The empty stomach may be 
the root of all evils but it is difficult to accept 
that human history in the final analysis is the 
history of food production. It appears to be 
the story of man’s struggle for existence 
against nature and against his comrades. 
This constant restless urge from within and 
thriving for a better and freer life have led 
the Americans to move from the east to the 
west, from Asia to the European continents 
and at last from this world to outer space 
in this universe. But it is a mistake 
to say that this urge was only economic in 
character or this restless spirit was the outcome 
of their greed for exploitation of other 
peoples* wealth. 

The history of the United States unfolds 
the story of its people’s aspirations and 
achievements in each phase of her hiStOty. 
They have tried to conquer, ithe ftWral 
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phenomena and succeeded in winning power 
over a group of people of the world. The 
expansion and migration towards west reveals 
the story of their survival as the fittest heroes 
on the earth and that was not to a great extent 
responsible for the peculiar geographical and 
topographical features of the continent. But 
the author does not want to be accused as a 
geographic determinist or economic determinist 
or as a monocausationist as he believed in 
multiple causation to explain the American 
experience and life. 

As the history of the United States may 
be divided into three phases as mentioned 
above, so, historical geography of America 
may also be divided into three distinct parts 
which have shaped its destiny. The first part 
covers the Atlantic coastline, the original 
settlements of thirteen colonies which form 
the genesis. The second part covers the 
middle and south of the United States on 
which from a commercial background develo¬ 
ped a fast agrarian economy that enabled 
her to emerge from the agricultural back¬ 
ground to a rapid industrial economy and 
the third part covers the pacific coastline of 
California, Nevada and Washington which 
rapidly developed to be a meeting place of 
the east and the west and that led to the 
universal American belief that the manifest 
destiny of America lies on the Pacific and 

beyond. In the first stage the land-hungry 
peoples of Europe could easily accept the 

idea that the American coast northward 

from the.Jame| River was somewhat like 

the homeland. ‘This was a lustier land to 

which the settlers had come* says Prof. Sauer, 
‘a land of hotter summers and colder winters, 

of brighter and hotter sun and more tempes¬ 
tuous rain, a land suited to and provided with 
a greater variety of vegetation than the 
homeland of Europe”.* 

(*) Historical Geography of the United States 
by Ralph H. Brown, Harcourt Brace and 
Company/New York, 1948. 


In this formative stage commerce and 
agricultute were the main occupations of the» 
settlers in the Atlantic coast line. Desire to 
maintain connections with the homeland was 
implicit in the almost universal settlement 
around harbors and along tidal rivers. As 
early as 1619 sessafras and tobacco were sent 
from Virginia to England while wood ashes 
and fish products came from the northern 
colonies and islands. Coastal residents were 
also able to maintain abundant supplies of 
salt, fish and oyster shells for fertilising the land 
as well as edible sea foods of astounding 
variety. The rapid development of fisheries 
in northern colonies paved way for the voyages 
of discovery as they formed a step in thd“ 
direction of land settlement overseas from 
Europe. Tobacco which reigned supreme >\j 
among Virginia products was one of the plants \ j 
inherited from the Indians there. Silk :/' 
industry was encouraged particularly in' : 
Georgia and indigo industry in south Carolina^ . ■ f 
The French economy of the St. Lawrence 
Valley was genetically independent of that of 
the British colonies. The cattle were French- 
bred, some with the West Indies black strain.. 
Within the British colonial region types of ✓ ' 
rural and town settlement reached the , 
maximum of variety. With the increasing .• 
pressure of population the British colonies * 
soon outstripped both the French and the / 
Spanish colonies in numbers of people. Syste- / 
matic land-grants were made to the emigrant* * 
on Isle Saint-Jean, Maryland and neighbouring ; 
regions with the objects to control for trade 
and to develop the sedentary fishery in Acadia 
and in the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Attempts were made in Maryland and ! 
south Carolina to develop a manorial type of 
settlement. But very soon baronies were set 0 
aside for subsistence Agriculture involving the - 
raising of such common crops as wheat, maize 
and 'paddy. The raising of livestock dominated 4 ‘ 
south Carolina, Maryland and Virgin* during 
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these early years. Three provisions of the 
Georgia settlement plan help to explain the 
relatively slow growth of the colony during 
the first two decades: one, encouragement 
was given to the ownership of relatively small 
tracts of land on the theory <hat this was 
beneficial to social life. Secondly, trade with 
the native Indians was prohibited on the 
assumption that it would prevent conflict with 
the native population and thirdly slavery was 
excluded. It was felt that as Georgia would 
be a buffer state against the Spanish 
settlements, slave ownership there would 
weaken that function. 

The formation of the thirteen colonics led 
automatically to their second stage of develop¬ 
ment in the middle America. The chris¬ 
tianising motive coupled with political and 
military motives encouraged Spanish settle¬ 
ments in north Florida and the Far 
West. The lower Colorado river valley 
was also the theatre of early Spanish Colo¬ 
nial enterprise. Belief in the warmer climate 
led to the settlement of the Ohio country. 
Thomas Jefferson appears to have been the 
first to give popularity to the idea that the 

temperatures of Ohio were significantly 
warmer thau those in similar latitudes of 

the Atlantic coast. The consolidation of 

power of the united thirteen colonies released 

the momentum to expand towards a dynamic 

concept.,'such as, the ‘wild west* in the 18th 

arid the first half of the [9th centuries. The 

war of Revolution was disastrous to many 

^ American industries like that of fishing and 
salt productions. But out of it a new indus¬ 
trial America emerged on a sound agricultural 

background. The complex business of com¬ 
merce then involved a direct trade with 

western Europe, the orient, the West Indies 
and a coast wide trade of which most impor¬ 
tant phase was interstate commerce by sea, 

’ with extralegal extensions northward into 

■» 

maritime Canada and southward into 

.Florida. 


With the extension of frontier towards 
the south and west tobacco and paddy 
cultivation as well as indigo and silk indus¬ 
tries declined but cotton plantation reigned 
supreme. With this availability of many 
widely scattered water-power sites in New 
England led to localization of milling indus¬ 
try. A few cities in Massachussetts and 
Connecticut turned out iron, copper and 
brass products which derived their value 
more from the skilled labor they represented 
than from their material content. In the 
middle and South America including Texas 
and Quebec as the people became less 
dependent upon the fisheries and more upon 
agriculture, wooded swamps were cleared 
and partly drained to provide pastures for 
cattle. Throughout the 18th century 
penetration of the ‘back country’ in the St. 
Lawrence valley first by the trader and then 
by settler was a continuous process. As 
turner said “The leaders of this southern 
element came in considerable number from 
the well-to-do classes who migrated to improve 
their conditions in the freer opportunity of 
a new country”. The main body of pioneer 
settlers in Kentucky and Tennesee was 
represented by the poorer classes of the 
German and Scotch-Trish stock. The 
southern settlers moved into the valleys of 
the Appalachians and beyond them through 
natural openings into Tennessee and 
Kentucky. ‘They also furnished’, according 
to Turner, “The great bulk of settlers north 
of the Ohio at a later time”. * 

In amount and distribution of rainfall 
Ohio river lands were said to be well 
watered and by 1830 discovery of many ( 
mineral resources including coal and iron led 
to the growing confidence in the future 
development of many industries in that 
region. Prospective settlers found assurance 
in numerous reports that Ohio was agricul¬ 
turally promising. Contemporary description , 

S' ' i 
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of Ohio west of the Miami rivers and of 
Indiana and Illinois gives most attention 
to the prairie environment. The promise 
of the land led to the company organised 
settlements. The Ohio Company of Associates 
promoted by a New England group pur¬ 
chased land from the Federal Governments 
at a cheap rate for future settlement. 
Contemporary with the operations of the 
Ohio Associates and the Scioto Company 
was the personal venture in Ohio coloni¬ 
zation of John Cleves Symmes of New 
Jersey. In the section of the river at the 
1 alls of the Ohio communities developed 
with the increasing importance of naviga¬ 
tion and the Erie canal. Before the 
coming of the railroad, the Erie canal was 
the greatest achievement in internal commu¬ 
nication. ‘The bright land 5 it was ealled, 
who told of the coming of people to the 
luad-mining region centering upon Galena, 
Illinois and spreading into the adjacent 
corners of Iowa and Wisconsin. By the 
HHO’s farming opportunities in the mid- 
America had largely replaced mining as the 
principal attraction to new settlement in 
the Driftless Area. 

Rapid march of the emigrants led in 
irA2 to set up an ollhe of emigration in 
Wisconsin and in lo49 Minnesota was 
gt anted territorial status where Mississipi 
river provided the chief means of entrance. 
The spread of Turn-pikes and metallic 
roads traversing the whole continent en¬ 
couraged the adventurous immigrants. It 
was also facilitated by the construction of 
railroads advancing westward from Wisconsin 
and northward from Iowa, entering areas 
already occupied. The expanding network 
of iron rails was (1870) in part the effect and 
in part the causes of industrial changes of the 
time. Rapid industrialisation in the wake of 
flourishing means of communication led 
also ^to the development of great inland 


cities, such as Chicago, the extension of 
agriculture into vast areas of land inacces¬ 
sible by water and an enormous increase 
in movement of population and freight. 

The early 1880's marked the closing phases 
of the raising of cattle on the open-range in 
the central and northern plains. The leading 
causes of the end of the open-range are : 
economic collapse caused by lowering of 
prices and series of disastrous winters, over¬ 
crowding of ranges, extension of sheep herding 
and lastly advance of agricultural frontier 
on to the semi arid plains. By 1845 Texas 
became a state which was viewed by visitors a 
century ago as a region of unusual charm and 
promise for the future. The contemporary 
literature of the region emphasised the mild¬ 
ness of the seasons and the dependability of 
the rainfall, the evident fertility of the soil, 
the luxuriance and variety of the vegetation 
and above all, the favorable conditions for the 
grazing industry. It was learned by experience 
of the settlers that the climate of East Texas 
differ in no essential respect from that of 
the older cotton region. The experience led 
to the expansion of cotton culture. With the 
westward expansion of the cotton belt 
slavery as an institution migrated towards the 
middle and western America against the 
grim determination of the industrial!^ deve¬ 
loped free northern States to bring an end 
to this institution. The Civil war of the 
GO’s of the 10th century brought an end to 
the slavery as an institution, fused the south 
and the north into a nation and demonstrated 
the third phase of her expansion towards the 
coastal region of the pacific and beyond as it 
was believed to be her manifest destiny. 
Reports of minerals, already in circulation, 
became more common and credible with 
the discovery of gold in California in 1848. 
Then the question emerged if the Sierras 
contained gold, why should not the Colo¬ 
rado Rockies ? There was rapid evolution,. 
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of mining industry from placering to quartz- 
mining and then to mining in deeper ores 
and lastly, the arrival of the rail line in 
1872 was a potent factor in the rejuvena¬ 
tion of the mining industry, permitting the 
delivery of heavy mining machinery, as 
well as fuel and other supplies. Thus 
California gold-mining region became the 
proving grouud for mining methods that 
were later used, with minor alteration in other 
mineralised regions of the west. 

On the other hand surveyors held out 
some prospect for development of stock- 
raising and farming in the mountain parks 
which interrupted the mountain ramparts to 
the west of the mining areas. Irregation 
system also developed in the Rocky mountain 
region by the Mormons by 1870’s first 
and then organised efforts were pressed into 
action for irrigation and agricultural develop¬ 
ments. While the cattle-grazing industry of 
Texas and the High plains was passing 
through a rapid evolution, systematic 
attempts were being made to settle Oregon 
and California. It has been pointed out 
that the mobility of the American people was 
well shown in the occupation of the Oregon 
country and California. The Oregon question 


became a diplomatic problem in 1818, 
with the United States urging the extension 
of the 49th parallel to the pacific coast 
and Great Britain holding out for the 
Columbia river as the boundary. The 
people who settled upon Oregon, it has been 
pointed out, were seeking a land climati¬ 
cally similar to the humid East in its ample 
rainfall. It was gold and silver that drew 
people to Nevada and California, but the 
greater number of them remained for other 
socio-economic considerations. Thus geogra¬ 
phical forces played a major role in travers¬ 
ing the continent from ocean to ocean. 
The withdrawal of the Russians from Alaska 
signalised the final step in the Americani¬ 
sation of the whole of north America by 
clearing away of other than kindred people. 
But that did not end the process of 
development as it proceeded beyond the 
pacific and towards the gate way of the 
orient beginning with the first decade of 
the 20th century. 

The geographical influences in the 
American history should not blind one’s 
mind to the fact that this distinct force was 
not the only factor that shaped the Amerscan 
destiny and its history. 



MY LIFE IS MY MESSAGE 

/ 

Dr. (Km.) SUSHILA MEHTA 


In the cool groves of Shantiniketan, a rural 
Indian University two Indian leaders sat cha¬ 
tting. One of them, ;Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore was so much fascinated by. the magnetic 
personality of the other-Gandhi, that he called 
him ‘Mahatma* ( meaning a saint) for the 
first time. At the end of their two hour long- 
chat playfully the poet asked for a message. 
Gandhi, who later became well-known as 
Mahatma L Gandhi, said in his characteristic 
style £ My life is my message*. This cryptic 
sentence has since become famous for its 
brevity and yet wealth of meaning. For 
volumes have been written and are still being 
written on Gandhi’s life and his message. In 
a certain sense he was unique to have become 
a legendary figure in his own life time. Even 
after his death, legends arc growing around him 
as time marches :on. ’But I have no doubt 
that in distant as in near future, this towering 
personality .will stand out and compel 
homage’; wrote Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, 
one of his nearest and dearest disciples, and he 
added, ‘it may be that the message he embo¬ 
died will be understood and acted upon more 
in later years than it is today. That message 
was not confined to a particular country or a 
community. Whatever truth there was in it 
was a truth applicable to all countries and to 
humanity as a whole. He may have stressed 
certain aspects of it in relation to the India 
of his day, and those particular aspects may 
cease to have much significance as times and 
conditions change. The kernel of that 
message, was however, not confined to time or 
space. And if this is so, then it will endure 

and grow in the understanding df men*. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born 

on $nd Qctoljfr 1889 ih a. sleepy little town 


of Porbandar otherwise known as Sudamapuri 
in Gujrat of Western * India. Exactly after a 
hundred years the world is celebrating Gandhi 
Centenary year. The vast literature which is 
being published, the films which are produced* 
seminars being held, the constructive pro¬ 
grammes being implemented, not only in 
India but in many other countries including 
U. K., U. S. A., U. S. S. R. by a vast variety 
of agencies ranging all the way from interna** 
tional bodies like UNESCO to little Indiin 
village communities, are for understanding 
the man whose life trailed a unique message on 
the sands of history in recent years. In his 
78 years of life, time, Mahatma Gandhi met 
and talked to millions of people, addressed 
mammoth gatherings, wrote more than two 
million letters, spoke billions of words. The 
collected works of Mahatma Gandhi, a pro¬ 
ject undertaken by Govt, of India, is a collec¬ 
tion of his letters, speeches, articles, message 
etc. and runs into fifty cloth bound solid volu** 

ines. Scanning the massive literature one 
wonders what is the significance of Gandhi to 

a modern man beset by the dilemmas of a 

fast changing world ? Much of what Gandhi 

spoke 'was about current events, problems of 

individuals and groups he met; poverty and '• 

conditions of Indian masses and the strategy to 

fight for India’s freedom. And yet judging 

from the vast literature which is appearing in 

the press in India and abroad it seems 

Gandhi’s life holds great interest for modern 

minds. For a ‘Modern man in search of a 

soul’ Gandhi’s personality holds a fascinating 

charm. Search of his own unique personality is 

modem man’s cult—the modern religion. In 

that search the great personality of Gandhi, 

which exercised tremendous influence over 
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Indian people, strikes a unique and yet a 
sympathetic chord. Though no one has as yet 
clearly expressed precisely in what element of 
Gandhi’s personality or achivement lay 
Gandhi’s magnetism. For he was no world 
conqueror like Alexander, Ashoka or Ccasar. 
Nor did he propound world-shaking theories 
like Marx or Einstein. Nor was he known for 
great scientific inventions like Addison or 
Newton. He was no fire-eating revolutionary 
like Lenin or Robespierre. Even in intellect, it 
is well-knov/n that he had among his own 
followers men like Raja Gopala Chari who 
were considered superior in intellectual capa¬ 
cities. Nor was he a great mystic 'like Shri 
Aurobindo. He did not write beautiful poe¬ 
try like Rabindranath Tagore. All compa¬ 
risons seem to be futile here. And yet his was 
a personality which stands out in the galaxy 
of great names and kindles hope in the hearts 
of down-trodden humanity. After two deca¬ 
des of his death he is still living and inspiring 
those who have to light unequal battles against 
heavy odds and his message finds an echo 
in Negro movement in America, in the bold 
youth’s of Gzekoslovakia who walked fearlessly 
against Russian tanks. 

Obviously, the charisma and magnetism 
of Gandhi’s personality had nothing to do 
with his frail physical frame. Perhaps, the 
meaning of a great personality can be found 
in the history of a particular culture at a 
certain juncture. In a certain sense a truely 
great leader is always a symbol of a par¬ 
ticular culture in a certain epoch. By this I 
do not mean an empty allegory that is often 
used and points to something all too familiar 
but not clearly understood and yet pro¬ 
foundly alive. It is something which lives in 
the soul of every Indian or even in the soul 
of that part of down-trodden humanity which 
Gandhi helped to bring out in full day-light. 
Where can a leader like Gandhi arise but in 
India and awaken that something which re¬ 


verberates in the soul of every Indian ? What 
C. G* Jung called a ‘primordial image’ 
which appeals in the form of a teacher or a 
physican in the dreams of the ordinary people. 
For ‘the arche-typal image of wise oldman, 
the saviour or redeemer’, says C. G. Jung ; 
‘lies buried and dormant in man’s uncons¬ 
cious since the dawn of culture, it is awakened 
whenever, times are out of joint and a human 
society is committed to serious error. When 
people go astray, they feel the need of a 
guide or teacher or even physician ? J Gandhi 
was born after a decade of the tragic failure 
of 1857 rebellion of Indian people against 
foreign rulers and the last gleam of hope 
had died out when a whole people had been 
suffering from a sense of defeatism and 
gloom of despair was ever so dark. Signifi¬ 
cantly Gandhi came to be known as 'Bapoo* 
or ‘father’ for he represented to Indian 
masses a father-figure or what Indian Shastra 
( religious books ) described as ‘Yug-Purusha’ 
or the man of the epoch who is born to purify, 
to redeem and to heal the psychic illness of 
a whole society. Gita, the Indian Bible has 
poetically described the birth of a redeemer 
or saviour in a Sanskrit verse when Lord 
Krishna explains to Arjuna that in an age 
when people go astray from their religion 
or duty; (Dharma) god himself takes a 
physical incarnation and is born upon this 
earth. 

Such an illusive element of Gaqdhi’a per¬ 
sonality cannot be adequately understood or 
fully described. It has only to be felt and 
seen in the yearn jpg of Indian masses to have 
his ‘darshana* or glimpse when he was alive 
and to refer to his words after his death. In 
the span of his life-time, brief like the flutter 
of a bird’s wing when compared against thou¬ 
sands of years of ancient Indian culture, he 
accomplished a social revolution of Hima» 
layan dimensions. The sea-change which he 
brought about in the minds of I$d{attha»»es 
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pointed to the charismatic nature of his 
leadership. Gandhi cared little for power, 
wealth or prestige, the great motivating forces 
of human personality in any society. One 
would then ask in wonder in what lay the 
supreme motivating force of Gandhi’s per¬ 
sonality if it was not in this disposition to 
charismatic leadership which is described by 
psychologist as a sort of innate drive which 
seizes a human being and makes him its own 
instrument as the leader assumes the characte¬ 
ristic of a ‘collective man’ ; one who carries 
and shapes the unconscious psychic life of 
the dumb millions. For 1’ke any other society, 
Indian culture suffered from its own peculiar 
prejudices, weakness and psychic ailment 
which needed the healing touch of a great 
leader. As a charismatic leader Gandhi had 
internalised the norms and values of Indian 
culture and thereby he had become acutely 
aware of its weaknesses and spiritual ailment 
which drove him inexorably to crusade 
against the existing evils. It was for this 
reason that his work meant more to him 
than his own personal fate. For the gift 
of this divine fire Gandhi had to pay dearly. 
He had to sacrifice his own comforts and 
pleasures and every thing which makes life 
worth living for ordinary human beings. 

The birth of a truly great personality, 
say the Shastras ( Indian religious books ) 
takes place once in a millenium and only a 
single individual is chosen out of thousands 
of millions. The rise and development of a 
great personality in any culture is a fascinat¬ 
ing process. Flowering of such a personality 
in a particular culture symbolises the culmi¬ 
nation of a psycho-social process which liberates 
new social and psychic forces. If there is 
anything in common among these great per¬ 
sonalities, who arise in.different cultures at 
various epochs, it is this irrational factor, 
an inner s£n£e of being * born for a special 
vocation or ct mission. -True personality is 


always a vocation*, wrote G. G. Jung; ‘and 
puts its trust in it as in God, despite its 
being, as the ordinary man would say, only 
a personal feeling. But vocation acts like "'a-! 
law of God from which there is no escape; 
The original meaning of‘to have a vocationV 
is to ‘be addressed by a voice*. Goethe and 
Napoleon, to mention only two familiar ex¬ 
amples, who made no secret of their ffeeling 
of vocaction. Whole of Gandhi’s life, acti* 
vities and thoughts were absorbed by that 
sense of' vocation, a mission, a dedication 
to a cause for which no sacrifice was too 
great. Even his childhood and education 
seem to be appropriate preparation for a* 
mission for which he seemed to be uniquely 
fitted. 

While going through a nerve-shattering 
experience of racial prejudices in South 
Africa Gandhiji’s sense of mission to fight 
against racia} discrimination and colonial 
rule was slowly emerging. After his African 1 
safari, when he landed on the shores of India* 
his mind was fully occupied with this grand 
purpose. Hence forward all his actions, all 
his thoughts were guided by this mission—the 
pole star of achievement of India’s freedom.. 
As it were he was possessed by a strange spirit 
which spoke to him softly as a still small voice 
of an inner man and drove him to hectic acti¬ 
vities and herculean efforts. * Day and night h& 
mind was engaged in formulating plans and 
forging weapons to achieve a grand purpose* 
He developed strange weapons and a fantastic 
strategy. * The weapon he forged was non¬ 
violence or more precisely the Sanskrit word 
‘ahimsa* which ‘in its posivitive form* said 
Gandhiji, means the largest love, the 
greatest charity*. Ahimsa, moreover *btnds 

us to one another and to God, Ahimsa and 

, >>> 

love aie one and the same thing*. His stra¬ 
tegy was Satyagraha which means passion f$r 
or firmness in truth. The strength of Satyft? 
grab a lay in its intensive and extensive appeal 




'Without hatred or violence. That is why he 
said Satyagraha was more powerful than 
'reason. As Gandhiji observed, ‘Reason has 
'to be'strengthened by 'suffering and suffering 
Opens the eyes of understanding*. The self 
puttering of a man offering Satyagraha, is a 
manifestation of his love and respect for the 
Opponent, and a moral force that is expected 
to make him realise the justice of his action 
and to humanize his entire attitude towards 
Satyagraha. The self-suffering of the satyagrahi 
is the measure of value he attaches to soul-force 
as a means of achieving Justice rather than 
coercion and all its manifestations. 

Many in India, when they heard about 
Gandhiji’s ideas of Satyagraha were intrigued. 
Some even laughed and ridiculed. Hard- 
headed realist like Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, 
who was destined later on to become a right- 
hand man of Gandhiji laughed at the very 
idea of fighting for independance through 
Satyagraha When Gandhiji first explained 
his ideas about salt march and violation of 
salt-Act many of the congress men and his 
close disciples were openly sceptical. But the 
effect of Dandi Marcn to break the salt-Act on 
the whole nation was electric and an eye- 
opener to all. There was abounding 
enthusiasm among the people and the hew 
way of salt-making was spreading like wild 
fire. It was the simplicity of his faith which 
docs not contrive but simply goes forward and 
docs the work. It was this quality of his faith 
which as Jesus had said, removed mountains 
4 of fear, ignorance and prejudices from the 
minds of the masses. Keeping in view the 
resources of a great empire and its unscrupul- 
;qus ways to divide and rule ignorant masses, 
his audacity to declare a rebellion and start a 
war through non-violent methods seemed 
.^tounding to the world at large. But he 
disarmed his critics by his transparent sincerity 
of purpose. It was his deep belief in a divine 
\$$rpo se for his own mission which gave 


Gandhiji that unbounded faith in his own and 
people’s abilities to meet a challenge of such 
vast proportion. 

In an age of brutal violence, of two world- 
wars and the discovery of the atom-bomb, the 
weapon of ndn-violence which he advocated 
presented an exact anti-thesis of the spirit of 
the age or what C. G. Jung called an uncons¬ 
cious compensation for the conscious ailment 
of an epoch. ‘An epoch is like an individual; 
says C. G. Jung, ‘it has its own limitations of 
conscious outlook and therefore, requires a 
compensatory adjustment. This is affected by 
a collective unconscious in that a poet, a seer, 
or a leader allows himself to be guided by 
unexpressed desire of his times and shows the 
way, by word or deed to the attainment of 
that which everyone blindly craves and 
expects. 2 In the midst of Blitz JCrieg and 
atom-bomb the masses pined for peace and in 
Gandhi’s message of love and non-violence 
saw a ray of hope. Curious though it might 
sound, Gandhiji made a significant gesture 

when he wrote a letter to Hitler who was 

* 

about to embark on his European adventure. 
Even with the ruthless dictator Gandhiji 
pleaded for non-violence. Though he was 
fully aware that his ideas about non-violence 
had no place in Hitlerian vocabulory, still he 
felt an inner urge and a moral duly to plead 
for sparing humanity the impending 
holocaust. 

From all his activities it might seem that 
Gandhiji was fully possessed by an over¬ 
mastering purpose and yet beneath this grand 
purpose there was a smouldering fire of passion, 
his deep agony for the suffering masses of 
India. Deep love for suffering humanity Was 
his master-passion which completely swallo¬ 
wed his self-love and filled him with boundl&s 
compassion for the poor and down-trbddcn. 
Everywhere he went h© spared no efiorft to 
serve their welfare. Describing his visits to slum 
area* in citlea Tagore wwe 



the fchteshold of the huts of the thousands of 
dispossessed, dressed like one of their own. 
He spoke to them in their own language. 
Here was living truth at last, and not only 
quotations from books. For this reason the 
Mahatma, the name given to him by the 
people of India, is his real name. Who else 
has felt like him that all Indians are his own 
flesh and blood? When love came to the 
door of India that door was opened wide. 
At Gandhi's call India blossomed forth to 
new greatness, just as once before in earlier 
times, when Buddha proclaimed the truth of 
fellow-feeling and compassion among all 
living creatures.’ * 

Gandhiji wrote about his life as ‘Experi¬ 
ments in truth For the experiences of his 
early life had convinced him about the power 
of truth. Truth to him was synonymous with 
God himself. He had inherited a deeply 
religious temperament from a devout mother 
right from his childhood. In his youth when 
doubts assailed him he studied the word of 
God not only in Gita, Vedas and 
Upanishadas, but also in Bible and Koran. 
For him all religions were revelation of 
truth or the word of God. Gradually he 
found a firm faith in divine order and he 
began to realise God in feelings, thoughts and 
purpose and he developed a life-long habit of 
prayer for which he found time in the midst 
of all his hectic activities. For him the very 
purpose of his life was the unfolding of divine 
will. This gave him fearlessness in all his 
adventures and boundless faith in his capacity. 
In every new phase of struggle he had renewed 
vigour for he knew that the worst than can 
happen to him was God’s will for him and 
this was enough. This was also the secret of the 
calm and majesty of his bearing in face of 
impending danger and critical situations. In 
troubled times when complex and insoluble 
problems assailed his mind he retreated in the 
calm sanctuary of deep self-communion and 


waited for the voice of the inner man to reveal 
the solution. ^Usually he emerged with’ 
renewed vigour with a new and original sohi* 
tion to pursue a particular course of action. - 

To overcome the dead weight of thousands 
of years of prejudices and traditions a charis¬ 
matic leader had to expose himself to resist 
tances, enmity, hatred and violence. Gandhiji 
was acutely aware of the deep fissures which 
divided Indian society and especially the 
bitter conflicts which existed between two major 

s 1 * 

Indian communities the Hindus and f the 
Muslims.. To work for communal harmony^ 
was an uphill task fraught with grave dangers. 
For his dream of communal unity Gandhiji 
spared no effort throughout* his life. ‘Commu¬ 
nal unity is a vital part of my being’ ; wrote h$ 
to a friend and he went on. ‘It was so wht& 
Khaddar and all the village industries Were* 
not even conceived by me. At the time 
communal unity possessed me, I was a lad'; 
twelve years old. Just a beginner in English 
It was then that I had realised that all Hindus 
and Muslims and Parsis were sons of the same 
soil and as such, were pledged to cota& f 
plete brotherhood. This was before 18B5 wh<M* 
the Congress was born*. Though it was obvious 
that communalism was deep rooted in the conx* 
plex social structure of the country, which caw‘ ; 
hardly be eradicated through emotion*^ 
appeals for ‘change of heart’, yet Gandhiji'*/ 
efforts to bring about communal harmony in; 
the last few years of his life*was a saga of moral 
heroism and it culminated in his martyrdom. 
When India was partitioned the fury pf 
communal hatred had reached a point of no 
return. To espouse the cause of Muslims in, 
India at a time when enmity between twdT 
communities reached the highest peak involved^ 
a great danger for Gandhiji’s life and yet jUjg 
never hesitated to offer the supreme sacrifice, 
that the two communities may be united atrip 
live in peace with each other. In medieval; 
India sacrifices were offered to maicvpj^|j 
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deities and demons to pacify their wild furies 
which ravaged the country side in the form 
of diseases, epidemics, floods and famines. The 
modern Indians no longer believe in these 
superstitions and many would protest that 
these are out moded ideas completely out of 
place in a modern age. But today if thetc are 
any malevolent deities and demons whose wild 
- furies exact even greater toll of human life and 
suffering these are the furies of human phyche 
which take the form of crowd-hysteria and 
nob-violence and spread like wild-fires, when 
once ignited by individuals and engulf whole 
communities in a sort of maddening wave of 
hatred, enmity and violence. To stand up 
against mad furies ‘of such hydra-headed 
demons reciuircd terriffic courage and high 
moral stature of any mass leader. For a great 
leader like Mahatma Gandhi it was a supreme 
ordeal of human values for which he had 
waged a relentless war all his life. Just as he 
lived to free India from foreign yoke, so he 
died to libetate the community from the 
poison of communal hatred. Even in his death 
Candhiji symbolised the unconscious yearnings 
of Indian masses to live with each other in 
peace as brothers. In this supreme sacrifice 
Gandhiji achieved the immortality of Indian 
legends. For immortalising his name, while 
cities, towns and villages vied with each other 
to name their streets, roads, parks, buildings, 
bridges in his memory, in a subtle way 
Gandhiji entered the pantheon of Indian 


deities, not only to be worshipped at Rajghat 
which has become a sort of Mecca to all those 
who visit Delhi, but his image to be venerated 
in Indian hearts and homes along with Rama 
and Krishna and Buddha and his birthday to 
be celebrated as a sort of national festival and 
holiday like the birthdays of Rama, Krishna 
and Buddha. 

Like Lord Jesus Christ and Lord Buddha, 
perhaps Gandhiji *s message was not fully 
understood even by his own disciples. After 
his death many have tried to understand it 
through his spoken words. Others have tried 
to interpret that message through the analysis 
of his activities. And yet everything seems to 
be curiously inadequate. The mystique of that 
message lies buried in his own unique persona¬ 
lity which symbolised a particular culture and , 
yet gave it a new meaning through his living 
faith in the eternal human values. His true 
message therefore, can be sought the way he 
lived his life and what a life it was ! It was 
lived at such a high pedestal of moral and 
spritual ideals that Einstein once wrote about 
it : ‘Generations to come, it may be, will 
scarce believe that such one as this, ever in 
flesh and blood walked upon this earth., 

1. C. G. Jung : 'Modern man in search of 
a soul' (Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. London) 

2. G. G. Jung : ‘Modern man in search 

of a soul * Routledge & Kagan Paul Ltd. 
London 1953. 


MEMOIRS OF PANDUA 


PARESH CHANDRA BANERJEA 


The high tower of Pandua liaidly misses 
jttention of a traveller passing norhward 
towards Burdwan. This tower with the adjoin¬ 
ing mosque built over a partially destroyed 
temple and a tomb, all these together deserve 
more than a passing notice. For behind these 
masonry constructions lies the history of the 
place for over sixteen centuries. 

I 

The very name c/f the place or rather of 
the old town owes its origin to its founder 
‘Pandusakya’ who named the town as the 
li. Q. of his kingdom to perpetuate his own 
name. This king was a deserter from ‘Kapila- 
1 x^ 111 ’ and hailed from the royal dynasty named 
\\fuhasakya’ to which Gouiam Buddha belong¬ 
ed. He also happened to be the cousin of that 
Buddha but whether he had the same religious 
iaith or pursued the Hindu faith that remains 
still shrouded with mysiry. It was during the 
lag end of the third century A. D. that the 
mass-killing and warfare ensued and these 
caused many of the royal family to quit their 
hearth and home in Kapilabastu and get settled 
m different parts of the country. Such was 
exactly the cause for Pandusakya to come down 
to Bengal and to form his new kingdom near 
Tribeny with its capital at this town. 

There being no important event recorded 
about this town history is almost silent about 
it for over ten centuries. It again came to 
historical prominence during the reign of 
Phcroje Shah III the Patlian Emperor. During 
that period and in the year 1340 A. D. one 
Hindu Ruler named Bhudco killed Zadar 
Khan an officer under him out of some commu¬ 
nal bitterness. Such an imbroglio turned the 


Emperor furious so he ordered the quick des¬ 
patch of an army to aid the battle further 
under the command of Shah Sufi. This Shah 
Sufi was the nephew of Zafl'ar Khan and also 
the nephew of the Emperor in the maternal line. 

j 

Shah Sufi succeeded to win the battle and 
the Hindu feudal king was killed. As a symbol 
for his conquest of Pandua Shah Sufi construc¬ 
ted this lofty tower in the imitation of the 
KUTUB near Delhi with of course a height of 
135 feet only. He also demolished the old* 
Hindu temple and utilised its matcriak for 
constructing one mosque in its place. Inciden¬ 
tally it may be remarked that the tower ( or 
Minar as they call it in Persian language ) is 
not the oldest masonry building of Bengal as 
is usually claimed by many. For the mosque 
at the Pandua of Maldah District was construc¬ 
ted in the year 1260 A. D. The demolition 
of the temple w r as not complete. So the dilapi¬ 
dated portion of this still stands prove it an 
old Hindu temple. What is all the more inte¬ 
resting for any Archeologist or Epigraphist is 
that the temple bears the distinct marks of 
Buddhist architecture also. Thus it leads to 
some confusion as to how the same mosque 
built over a partially demolished temple could 
bear the vestiges of three distinct cultures 
or ci\ libations. 

The mosque has 22 arches each representing 
an entrance to it. It is quite adjacent to the 
lower while the other matter of attraction is 
the tomb of Shah Sufi. There arc other tombs 
as well most of which are of minor importance 
and are all in a slate of disrepair. Thus ends 
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the history of this town. During Moghul Rule 
and even during early British Rule the ‘Kajis* 
(ie. Judges ) wcie mostly selected from the 
advanced Muslims of this town. 

This old little town can also claim a 
place of pride in the history of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways. For the first 42 miles length of railway 
line evci constructed in Eastern India was from 
Howrah to this historical place. In the year 
1854 Mr. Hudson himself first drove the rail 
train to test this length of line. 

This little town has seen many ups and 
downs of kings or kingdoms of which there are 
only some points in its history. Time and 
tide never forgive anybody of the past and 
such was exactly the case of this town. During 
the middle of the. last century the dangcious 
‘Hoogly Fever' took a heavy toll of lives. In 
the course of seven years only this epidemic 


reduced its population of 7000 to 2000. Thus 
a civilisation and culture of the Muslims for 

i 

over 4 centuries is dispersed. 

Even the century old tower suffered some 
damage by the earthguakc of 1885 A.D. where¬ 
after its height was reduced to 125 feet only. 
The tower has a flight of 161 steps in spiral type 
and thus leading to the top. Each of the 
four upper floors is fitted with a verandah in 
circular design around the tower. 

The place is still famous for holding 
two fairs every year on the first day of 
'Baishakha’ and also on the first day of 
‘Magha* when thousands of people congregate 
here. 

Anybody looking from the top the tower can 
very wcllfind below the lanscape that will lead 
him to ponder how the stream of time could 
take away many a civilisation and also help 
to usher in new' ones in their place. 
























MOON TRAVELLERS TO KEEP APPOINTMENT WITH DESTINY 

(Profiles of Astronauts Armstrong, Collins and Aldrin) 

WALTER FROEHLICH 


History will reserve a place for them. 

As they take their first steps on the moon, 
they will also be stepping into immortality. 

Those first men to walk on the moon will 
no longer be merely individuals on an adven¬ 
turous journey. Carrying with them the hopes 
and aspirations of men through the ages, they 
will be mankind’s first emissaries to another 
world. 

The U.S. national program to send men to 
the surface of the moon is known as “Apollo”. 
The moon landing is to be attemped in a 
flight designated “Apollo-11” in the numerical 
sequence of successively more complex deve¬ 
lopmental .space missions which have now led 
to this climactic venture. Launch for Apollo-11 
is planned for July 16. 

The three astronauts who are to undertake 
this epochal voyage are: 

Neil A. Armstrong, Apollo-11 commander. 
Michael Collins, Command module pilot. 
Edwin E. Aldrin Jr., lunar module pilot. 

All three were born 1930. Armstrong and 
Collins will be 39 years old later this year ; 
Aldrin turned 39 in January. All three weigh 
165 pounds ( 75 kilograms ). 

All three are married, and they have a total 
of eight children. All live near the L T . S. 
Manned Spacecraft Center at Houston, Texas, 
where all of America’s astronauts make their 
headquarters. 

Each of the three astronauts is a veteran 
^rplane pilot with about 4,000 flying hours, 

mostly in jet aircraft. Each has participated 

♦ 

m one previou& spaceflight (in the two-man 
Gertjni series * of flights), and each has very 


significantly contributed to the advancement 
of space exploration during these missions. 

As now planned by the U.S. National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration ( NASA ), 
the astronaut to leave the spacecraft first after 
landing on the moon will be commander 
Armstrong. 

As a test pilot, with research aircraft, Arm¬ 
strong rocketed America’s famed X-15 to over 
200.000 feet ( 60,000 meters ) to the very edge 
of earth’s atmosphere, and also accelerated 
that same craft to about 4,000 miles ( 6,400 
kilometers ) an hour, which is more than five 
times the speed of sound. He has performed 
flight tests on a large variety of experimental* 
planes and on a paraglider ( a parachute-like 
craft ). 

As command pilot of the Gemini-8 flight 
on March 16, 1966, he and his co-pilot, David 
R. Scott, had one of the narrowest escapes 
from disaster in space history. They success¬ 
fully performed the world’s first “docking” by 
catching up with and joining their own craft 
to another orbiting object, 

On May 7, 1968, Armstrong barely rescued 
himself again when he parachuted safely to* 
earth from a disabled moon-landing training 
craft with which he was experimenting. He 
ejected himself from that craft seconds before 
it crashed and burned on the training grounds 
in Texas. 

Armstrong joined NASA’s Lewis Research 
Center ( the still then Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory) in 1955 as an aeronautical' 
research pilot, and later transferred to NASA, 
Flight Research Center (tl\en still the High, 
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Speed Flight Station) in California. Earlier, as 
a U.S. Navy aviator from 1949 to 1952, he (lew 
78 combat minions during the war in Korea. 

Born in Wapakonela, Ohio, lie attended 
secondary schools there, then earned a bachelor 
of science dcgicc in aeronautical engineering 
at Purdue L'nhcrMiy, and did post-graduate 
work at the University of Southern California. 
He and his wife have two sons, 12 and 6. 

Destined to become histor\\ second man 
on the moon is lunar module pilot Aldrin, also 
an aviation and space pioneer whose life 
symbolizes man’s craving for spaceflight no 
less than Armstrong’s. 

Aldrin earned a doctor of science degree in 
astronautics from Massachusetts Institute ot 
Technology, one of the world’s most prestigious 
institutions in its field. Early in 1963, he 
wrote his doctoral dissertation on orbital mec¬ 
hanics, a subject that will lie much on his mind 
as the Apollo-11 spacecraft maneuvers first in 
earth orbit and later in moon orbits. 

» He ended that dissertation by dedicating 
it to the astronauts and added, “Oh, that I 
were one of them.” 

After becoming one of them later .that year 
( in October 1963 ), he was soon selected as 
co-pilot for the Gemini-12 in November 1966. 
^During .that four-day, 59-orbit flight ( with 
James A. Lovell, Jr., as commander ), he spent 
208 minutes standing on his scat in the space 
capsule, his head and upper body protruding 
into space through the craft’s open hatch, while 
he took pictures of the earth below. 

Later, on that same flight, he left the craft 
and, “walked” through space for 129 minutes, 
connected to the craft only by a line. His time 
outside the craft remains the record for space¬ 
walks. 

Aldrin’s earlier airualt pilot experience inclu¬ 
des 66 combat missions during the war in Korea 
and he was a flight commander with the U.S. 


36th Tactical Fighter Wing at Bitburg, Germany. 
A native of Montclair, New Jersey, he was gra¬ 
duated fiom high (secondary) school there, and 
then earned .a bachelor of science degree from 
the U.S. Military Academy, graduating third 1 in 
a class of 475. He and his wife have two sons, 
13 and 11 and a daughter,. 12. 

For the man in the middle-seat in the 
Apollo-11 spacecraft, Michael Collins, the 
journey may entail a somewhat lesser risk, and 
possibly, also slightly lesser fame. 

He will pilot the combined Apollo-11 
Command and Service Modules in orbit about 
70 miles (112 kilometers) above the moon, 
while .Armstrong and Aldrin .descend to the 
lunar surface in the Lunar Module. 

Yet, much of the mission’s success wall rest 
with Collins. Should the two moon landers 
have difficulty catching up with the mother- 
craft after their return from moon exploration, 
Collins would have to maneuver his craft to 
assist the Lunar Module. 

As pilot on the three-day 44-orbit Gcmini- 
10 flight in July 1966, Collins ( and command 
pilot John Young ) set an altitude record at 
that time of 475 miles ( 760 kilometers ), and, 
after “docking*” ( uniting) in orbit with a 
unmanned target vehicle used that vehicle’s 
propellant to alter their orbital path, a still 
unique space feat. 

On that same flighi, Collins walked in space 
outside the orbiting craft for 39 minutes and 
stood on the space capsule’s seat, facing through 
the open hatch, for another 49 minutes. 

A native of Rome, Italy, the son of a U. S. 
Army father, Collins was graduated from 
schools in Washington, D.C., and the U.S. 
Military Academy. He later served as an 
experimental flight test 'officer for the U.S. Air 
Force. He and ' his wife have two daughters, 
10 and 7, and a son, 6. 


( This account was written before the an tual Moon expedition. )—ED. M. R. 



Current Affairs 


Fruit Eating In Europe 

In any balanced diet, fruits play an impor¬ 
tant part. In all countries which have a fairly 
high standard of living and a substantial 
national income there is a growing demand 
for fruit much of which is satisfied by 
imports from Asia, Africa and America. 
Thus we find in the International Trade Forum 
that in 1967 seven European countries 
imported S 630 millions worth of oianges, 
table grapes, lemons, grape fruits, melons, 
peaches, mandarins and clementines. Of 
these oranges w ere valued at S 320.5 millions, 
table grapes $ 97-3 millions and lemons J* 58.3 
millions. Of the importing countries West 
Germany imported 199.2 millions worth of 
fruits, France 173.0 millions, United Kingdom 
135-75 millions, Netherlands 45.55 millions 
and Sweden 38-3 millions. The per capita 
consumption was highest in France, being 
32.9 Kg per annum. West Germany consum¬ 
ed 32.0 Kg per capita par annum. The 
figures for Netherlands, Sweden and the U.K. 
were 22.9 kg., 19.3 kg and 12-1 kg. 

West Germany imported (1967) 60700 
Tons of grape fruit, France 410200 Tons and 
the U. K. 73000 Tons. The West Germans 
imported 139600 Tons of lemons, France 
92000 and the U. K. 33000 Tons in 1967- The 
other figures which are important are as 
follows 

Year 1966-67 
in (1000 Tons) 



Orange 

'l'able 

Teaches 

Melons 


Grapes 



West Germany 

822.0 

258.3 

194.0 

11.6 

France 

780.0 

7.5 

20.8 

12.1 

The U. K. 

432.0 

65.0 

24.0 

40.0 

Netherlands 

225.4 

14.4 

6.5 

0.8 

Sweden 

109*0 

23-0 

6.7 

1.5 


8 


When we study fruit eating in India we 
find that India produces very little fruit 
which can be exported. That is oranges 5 
lemon, grape fruit, melon or table grapes. 
The total of these fruits will be about 3 
million tons. There are certain fruits like 
the Jack fruit, the Pomelo, the Tal, the Jam, 
the small banana, the Coconut as well as 
Sugar cane which is chewed by people for 
its delicious juice ; which are grown in fairly 
large quantities and are a source of vitamins 
and calories for the Indian masses. But 
there is plenty of scope for fruit growing in 
India and the Himalayan region should 
provide the required land for growing apples, 
pears, peaches, oranges, lemons, grapes and 
other fruits. The melons grown in India 
can be improved greatly and mangoes also 
require greater attention. 

justice and Fair Play in Taxation 

The question of justice and fair play 
always remains a top consideration in decid¬ 
ing methods and ranges of taxation in all 
countries. Some countries, like India, in 
their eagerness to raise funds which they 
badly need, ignore such considerations. In 
most countries, for instance, there are 
universal free medical treatment, free educa¬ 
tion, old age pension, financial assistance to 
widows,orphans, the physically handicapped 
and other persons who deserve social protec¬ 
tion and aid. In India we have no such 
social security arrangements but we do not 
even grant tax relief that is customary in the 
lands where social security measures are in 
operation in a substantial manner- For 
instance, In India, a person may have manv. 
dependants who have no status in the, 
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income tax collector’ calculation. One may 
have many more children than the number 
tor which the fax collector gives a mild relief. 
One may also have, as dependants, old 
parents, widowed sisters or daughters and 
dependant luphews, nieces or grand children. 
But India doe^. not consider that a person 
should be entitled to tax relief on such 
account. This is iniquitous in the extreme, 
but nobody talks about such matters. 

Then India begins taxation from a very 
low minimum. A man with an income of 
Rs. 4<V/- per month with his wife, five chil¬ 
dren and widowed mother has to pay income 
tax m India The mother gets no widow’s 
or old age pension. The children have to 
be educated at great cost and their medical 
bill may come to about Rs 50,- per month. 
There are not enough socially arranged 
dwelling houses at low rent to go round 
and the Rs. 400/- p. m. income group may 
have to pay 20 to 25 per cent of their earn¬ 
ings as house rent. As a matter of fact per¬ 
sons wich more than three dependants should 
not be taxed until their incomes exceed 
Rs. 10,000/- per annum. 

An old man of seventy m any civilised 
country will be exempt from taxation or will 
receive old age pension ; but in India such 
a person will not only be taxed, but will be 
given no relief or very little for his depend¬ 
ants who may be widows, orphans or rela¬ 
tions of the second degree ; but dependants 
par excellence never the less. The old people 
may have house property or money in deposit 
in banks built or saved out of their incomes 
on which they have paid income tax at the 
time of earning the money. But now if the 
total value of the savings exceed a lac of 
rupees they will have to pay every year a 
certain lax amount on such savings. Even 
if the tax is 1 per cent of the value of the 
Savings a person retiring at age 55 will pay 
3D percent of it as tax by the time he is 85 


years old. There may be no income from 
these savings if the unfortunate man puts 
his savings in a dwelling house. He will 
first pay upto 25% of its alleged annual value 
to the municipality and then pay a substantial 
amount every year to the Government as 
property tax. 

There is no distinction, in India, between 
property in herited from an ancestor (on 
w hich one pays u heavy estate duty at the 
time of obtaining succession certificates) and 
property created through personal savings. 
A man who saves a lac of rupees can get very 
little income out of it. At present Govern¬ 
ment of India rates one may get a monthly 
income of Rs 450/- out of which he will pay 
some income tax and also property tax A 
man perhaps has to earn Rs. 1000/- per 
month in order to get Rs. I lac after 30 years 
working life through his savings and provi¬ 
dent fund. After retirement he will be a 
highly farcical man of property with an 
income of Rs. 400/- odd per month ! 

It is a pity our legislators donot see how 
iniquitous their system of taxation has 
become. Actually their pensioners too are 
slowly becoming destitutes and a charge on 
their relations. For they get their pensions 
on old scales of pay while the rupees they are 
now getting in pensions have become worth 
only two annas on the basis of their purchas¬ 
ing power compared to what it was in pre- 
independence days. 

Political Contradictions In W. Bengal 

K. V. Surjeet Singh writing in Auenues gives 
an analysis of the clash of political parties 
in West Bengal which will be found infor¬ 
mative : 

A major factor which has contributed to 
the present state of affairs in West Bengal is 
the position of dominance enjoyed by the 
Communist Party ( Marxist)» which has an 
apparently Pro-Peking stance. All the key 
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positions in the Government are held by the 
members of the C.P.M. While this fact gives 
wide powers to the party, it has on the other 
hand, created a dilemma for the party, by 
giving certain impossible responsibilities to it. 
Having occupied the important portfolios of 
Home ( which includes the Police Depart¬ 
ment ) and Labour, the C,P.M- finds itself 
in the anomalous position of dealing with 
the law-breakers, trouble-maker and violent 
unionists, whom it had so far attempted 
to incite. 

The instances of ‘gherao’ since the forma¬ 
tion of the U.F. Government after the mid¬ 
term poll have been fewer, it has been re¬ 
corded, than the number of ‘gheraos’ in the 
first U.F. rule following the General Elec¬ 
tions in 1967. Mr. Jyoti Basu has expressed 
the Government’s intention to co-operate with 
the industrialists and businessmen in the 
progress of industry. Yet the climate of fear 
and suspicion persists in economic and finan¬ 
cial circles. As a matter of fact, intimidation 
by the labourers and the working class is 
assuming more and more alarming propor¬ 
tions. Though Chief Minister Ajoy 
Mukherjee has held the ‘gherao’ illegal, 
Deputy Chief Minister Jyoti Basu is not so 
unequivocal. Coercion, indiscipline and 
other labour troubles are adversely atFecting 
the productivity of industry. The shortfall 
in production in March and April, as comp- 
pared to the production in the corresponding 
period last year, has been of the order of 
nearly 15 per cent. A crisis of confidence has 
enveloped the whole fabric of industry. The 
man-days lost on account of industrial dis¬ 
putes run into millions. In the ‘gherao’ 
incidents, the police have, more often than 
not been conspicuous by their inclination to 
remain aloof spectators. Ironically, the 
climax occurred when Mr. Sushil Dhara the 
Minister for Industries in the U.F. Govern- 
meitt, was recently ‘gheraoed* by the Naxalite- 


dominated workers of the State Electricity 
Board. All this has, naturally enough, scared 
away many a willing investor in the State. 
Businessmen are trying to play safe on account 
of the unpredictability of the U.F. Govern¬ 
ment’s economic policies. And nobody can 
blame them for their prudence. 

Thanks to the State Government's ambi¬ 
guous attitude to the exercise of intimidation 
resorted to by the working class to have 
their demands accepted, the whole fabric of 
economy in the State is upset. Unemploy¬ 
ment is steadily rising. It is now estimated 
to be in the vicinity of 17 lakhs. 

Prime fade , the C.P,M. appears to be the 
controlling element in the State Government. 
At the same time, it would be erroneous to 
assume that other constituents of the U.F. 
Government are willing to play second fiddle 
to the C.P.M. without any reservation. In 
fact, the U.F. Government is a conflict- 
ridden Government There is an ever increas¬ 
ing strife among the various constituents 
of the U.F. Government. The C.P.M. is 
endeavouring to exterminate the less impor¬ 
tant partners in the Government by widening 
its sphere of appeal and influence. Such 
attempts have resulted in ugly riots in 
Alipurduar and Asansol in West Bengal. 
In Kerala, two C.P.I. Minister in the State 
Government have threatened to resign in 
protest against the highhandedness of the 
C.P.M, Even in the C.P.M. itself, the mode¬ 
rate and the extremist members are taking 
up cudgels against each other. There is also 
a clash beneath the surface between the 
organizational and legislative wings of the 
C.PiM. Mr. Promode Das Gupta, who is the 
C.P.M. Party Secretary and Is considered to 
be the chief of the ideological group, does 
not see eye to eye with Mr. Jyoti BasU 
regarding implementation of the Party's 
programme. 
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All these contradictions and tensions have 
led to self contradictory statements by the 
United Front leadership. Mr. Ajoy Muk¬ 
herjee and Mr. J yoti Basu have been trying 
to belittle the threat posed by the Naxalites 
to the security and unity of the nation. 
The Naxalites, who in the main, are the 
extremists among the G P.M. members have 
united themselves in the newly-formed Com¬ 
munist Party, ceremoniously named as the 
Communist Party ( Marxist-Leninist) under 
the leadership of Mr. Kami Sanyal. The 
new party has proclaimed Mao’s preaching 
for violent revolution. Still neither 
Mr. Mukherjee nor Mr. Jyoti Basu is inclined 
to view the Naxalites' threat as a law and order 
problem. The other day Mr. Mukherjee took 
exception to the proposal of the Centre arming 
itself with more powers under the unlawful 
Activities (Prevention) Acton the plea that the 
Naxalites should be countered politically and 
not with force. This is a fallacious argument. 
In fact, all the Communists have one common 
aim—to dislodge the Central Government by 
arousing the peasants and the workers for 
an armed revolution. The U.F. Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to release the Naxalites from 
the State prisons on coming to power was a 
prelude to the coming events. 

The Police force in the State is virtually 
immobilised What happened at the Rabindra 
Sarobar Stadium in Calcutta on April 6 does 
not need any detailed elaboration. The 
Bengal Bandh sponsored by the ruling party 
itself on April 10 was a mockery of the 
administration by those who run the adminis¬ 
tration. As a matter of fact, chaos and 
confusion appear to be the order of the 
day in the State. While the Naxalites* pledge, 
taken At the time of the observance of the 
Naxalite Day on May 24 in Calcutta to work 
for protecting China from the joint, designs 
of Russia and America is an attempt in 
absurdity, their bold and fearless call 


for armed fight and setting up of students 
co-ordination committees to achieve their 
purpose is a serious development. And yet 
the more volatile of the U.F. leaders continue 
to reiterate their formulae of all round prog¬ 
ress in the State as envisaged in the U.F. 
Government’s 32-polnt programme. 

Meanwhile the three day summit talks 
between the C.P.I. and the C.P.M. have 
concluded in Calcutta recently. At the end of 
the talks the two parties used the hackneyed 
phrase of the usual statements issued at the 
end of such talks, namely, their agreement to 
work for better relations between the two 
parties to strengthen the U.F. Governments 
in Kerala and W. Bengal. But the ideological 
differences were kept beyond the purview of 
these talks. This fact coupled with the cont¬ 
inued bickerings between the members of 
these two wings of Communists in India 
gives the net result of the talks as follows: 
petty squabbles will continue at the expense 
of the common man. 

The Leftists and good Government 

When the Congress mismanaged the 
government of the country the public 
thought the opposition would perhaps, give 
them better administration. In West Bengal 
the people swelled to the support of the 
opposition and voted largely for those who 
were not Congress nominees. The defeat of 
important Congressmen in the West Bengal 
elections was a matter of great rejoicing to 
the public and everybody thought the Left 
wingers would render a good account of 
themselves and prove their ability and 
honesty of purpose by putting new life in 
the government of West Bengal and by effect¬ 
ing reforms in those spheres where corrup¬ 
tion, favouritism and political influence had 
been making a farce of justice, fair play and 
impartiality. But several factors prevented 
them from concentrating upon the work in 
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hand, of which the most dangerously obstruc¬ 
tive was power hunting by the party 
leaders. From the very inception of the 
united Front Government in West Bengal the 
numerous political parties which constituted 
the Front began to bargain for portfolios. 
The CPI(M) wanted Home, Finance and 
some other portfolios which would enable 
them to foster and spread their cult in W. 
Bengal. The CPI and the Bangla Congress 
wanted key posts too, as did the Forward 
Block and other parties. Eventually the 
Bangla Congress obtained the Chief Minis¬ 
tership and Finance by handing over Home 
(with Police) to the CP1(M). Since then the 
Bangla Congress has made little use of its 
leadership of the government but the CPI(M 
made its power felt in a truly objectionable 
manner without any particular reference to 
ideological peculiarities. As a matter of 
fact the ideologies accepted by the various 
patties are not expressed in any actions of 
the party members. The communists do 
not practise any type of communism, the 
Forward Block members do not try to emu¬ 
late Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, the Bangla 
Congress members do not advocate any 
thing that will glorify Bengal or help to 
realise the ideals preached by Mahatma 
Gandhi. We only find the strong arm boys 
of the various parties attacking each other 


with bombs or fire arms ; breaking up each 
other meetings or Trade Unions and in¬ 
dulging in abuse and recrimination in a 
manner which make people doubt whether 
Bengal ever had any culture or civilisation. 
All hopes of good government, maintenance 
of law and order and material progress are 
now dissipated for good and people are 
fearing a sudden break in the ranks of 
the U. F. and the liquidation of their 
government. Misfortune never comes alone 
and West Bengal is faced by economic 
insecurity, natural calamities and political 
upheavals, All this began with the Congress 
mishandling of the affairs of the State, the 
shameless exploitation of the people 
of Bengal by foreigners and people 
from other parts of India which 
was condoned by the Congress leaders of 
Bengal; and the cultural social and poli¬ 
tical floundering by the people of the 
State out of a sense of sheer frustration 
created by the general atmosphere of 
helplessness. 

The U. F. Government have been wast¬ 
ing their energies in power hunting and 
have done next to nothing for the benefit 
of the people. The situation is dangerous. 
We do not know what can stabilise the 
situation with many mutually antagonistic 
forces working for each others destruction. 



THE AJOY IN SPATE 


KUMUDRANJAN MALLIK 

You know our mighty Ajoy ; his ways wilful ; 

The more he loves passionately. 

The more doth he vent his ire jealous. 

Year after year inflicts he 
A terrible loss on me, — 

Yet I love to relish oh, his caresses wild i 
All the year round a bulwark I build. 

And as it stops our gaze. 

Our gaze into each other s eyes. 

Flares he up with wounded pride. 

Soon as he descries it. 

And then in boisterous violence roused by indulgence, 
Brings he havoc all around. 

With his ochre red 
My raiments he tints , 

His water swell 

If he catches a glimpse of me ; 

His balmy breath on my bosom I feel. 

No longer can he stay away from me. 

The Flood sweeps on ; the paddy vanishes ; 

The whole countryside it inundates 
Plunging the roads and markets on his way ; 

A hue and cry they raise—dead souls ! 

Up the avenue ahead, draped in carpet red, 

Mark not the majestic march of the King. 

I see the grandeur ; the proud Victor’s revelry. 

The bustle ; The pageantry 
As of the Horse-Sacrifice ! 

Let them hunt for their posssessions petty. 

Forsaking all joys of life ; 

I do thoroughly enjoy it ! 

(Translated from Bengali 
by Umanath Bhattacharya ) 



THE PAURANIC ACCOUTS FOR THE ORIGIN SARASVATI 

MOHD. ISRAIL KHAN 

There are numerous accounts in the difle- 2. THE MATSYA AND 


rent Puranas for the origin of Sarasvatl. Some 
of them tally with others while some are of 
distinctive nature from others. The important 
and striking views according to some Puranas 
are put forth in the following. 

1. THE BRAHMAVAIVARTA-PURANA : 

This Purana contains different accounts at 
different places. The Brahma-Khanda Idhyaya 
;•>, of this Purana maintains a detailed account 
for the origin of the Pauranlc triad of goddess¬ 
es— Sarasvatiy Mahalaksmi and Durga . Here it 
holds that Sarasvatl was born from the mouth 
of Paramatman : “avlrbabhuva tatpascanmukha- 
tah paramatmanah eka devl . Sarasvati. ,,1 

At another place, the same Purana holds 
Sarasvatl to have been produced from the 
mouth of Sri Krsna m the form of his Sakti : 
l Avirvbhuta yada devl vakratah krsnayositah 

Still at another place, the Brahmavaivarta- 
Purana virtually following the Sankhya theory 
of creation, puts forth another account for 
the origin of Sarasvati. It maintains that 
tlieic is Atman whose Sakti is called Mulaprakrti. 
But how things evolved from this Mulaprakrti, 
is to be seen. It has been maintained in this 
Purana that at the primeval, the Atman remain¬ 
ed stationed ; but when later on, he had a 
desire of creation, he took two forms—female 
and male. This female form is called Prakrti. 
This Prakiti also according to the wishes of 
Sri Krsna became of fivefold form under the 
names of Durga, Radha, Laksml, Sarasvati and 
Savitri. Thus Sarasvatl here has been reckon¬ 
ed to be one of the five Prakrtis that arc the 
nltirnate cause of this universe.'* 

Sri Krsna though severally taken as indepen¬ 
dently, has also been identified with Paramat¬ 
man or Brahman , 4 and if it is so, it is as equa¬ 
lly proper to hold her the daughter of Sri 
Krsna or Vlsnu as it is to accept her as the 
daughter of Brahma. 


PADMA PURANAS : 

According to the Matsya-Purana, Sarasvatl 
has severally been referred to as produced by 
Brahma , the great creater who is thought to 
have created all the Vedas and Sastras from his 
mouth. r> After that he created his ten manasa- 
sons -Morici, Atrl , Anglras, Pulastya, Pulaha , 
Kratu , Pracetas , Vaslstha , Bhrgu and Narada . (i By 
this creation of his own, Brahma was not 
satisfied and he, therefore, began to plan 
which could carry on the burden of creation. 
For this reason, he began to invoke Gayatri ; 
and after sometimes, Gayatri appeared before 
him from the half portion of his body as a 
beautiful girl. This Gayatri is also know under 
various names as Satarupa , Savltrl , Sarasvatl 
and BrahmanI. 7 

At another place, Savitri is said to have 
been produced as a beautiful woman from the 
body of Brahma by the virtue of his Tapasya . s 
The distinction between this and the above 
statement of this Purana is that at first Savitri 
is said to have been produced from the half 
portion of body ; while in the last, she has 
been maintained to have been produced from 
his whole body by dint of tapasya. 

Elsewhere, Sarasvati along with four other 
maids, is said to have been created by Brahma u 
The similar notion occurs in the Padma-Purana 
also : (i laksmi sarasvatl sandhya vlsasa ca mata 
subha devl sarasvati calva brahmanl nlrmlta 
pura .** ln But in these two, no specific reference 
to their origin is made. They all seem to have 
been originated from the body of Brahma 
through his tapasya similarly as Savitri referred 
to above. 

3. THE VAYU-PURANA 

According to this Purana , it is maintained 
that Brahma at first created his manasa-putras 
who equalled themselves to their father 
Brahma. They all were possessed of knowledge* 
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and hence indifferent to the world : “ogoto- 
jnana vltaraga vimatsarah They could not 
enjoy any pleasure in the worldly lures. 
Therefore, Brahma ( Iiiranyagarbho Bhagavan - 
paramesthi ) began to muse over. During the 
process of his thinking, perhaps, not finding 
out the proper solution, Brahma became angry. 
Consequently from his anger a Purusa, having 
sun-like splendour took his birth. Half of his 
body was male and half female. Brahma 
asked this Purusa to separate his male and 
female parts into twain ; and he did accord¬ 
ingly. Brahma, again, asked the male form 
of this Purusa to divide him. He did so while 
dividing him into eleven Rudras. Unlike the 
male form, the female form was of peculiar 
type. Her right part was white and left black. 
Brahma again asked this female form to divide 
her black and white parts which she did. 
This white part is taken to be the various 
manifestations of hers, say Svaha,Svadha Laksmi, 
Mahavidya , Medha , Sarasvati and Gauri. Thus 
being one of these, Sarasvati represents Gauri 
the white coloured goddess produced from th 
white part of the female form. 11 

According to another account available 
in this Purana , Sarasvati is said to have been 
produced from Brahma as Visvarupa. This 
Purana maintains that brahma had no offspr¬ 
ings. He, therefore, meditated and in course 
of his meditation, Sarasvati was born loudly 
roaring to him as Visvarupa : t, brahmanah 
putrahamasyadhyayatah paramesthinah pradur - 
bhuta mahanada visvarupa Sarasvati*. t - Here 
she is supposed to be the mind-born daughter 
of Brahma and at the same time, is also taken 
to be Prakrti. 

4. THE BRAHMANDA-PURANA. 

According to this Purana, there is a conju¬ 
gal procreation in male and female forms. The 
origin of this procreation is Mahalaksmi. For 
this purpose, Mahalaksmi at first produced 
three eggs. Brahma was produced from one 
of them along with Sri ; Sarasvati from the 
second along with Siva and Visnu from the 
third along with Ambika ht . In a nutshell, it 
seems that according to this theory the three 
eggs originally symbolise the stage of Hlranya- 
garbha Prajapati. This Hiranyagarbha Prajapati 
also seems to have been born from the 
Supreme Power, Paramatman along with the 
combined notion of the latter’s female power 
called Mahalaksmi. This Mahalaksmi , it seems, 


stands for the Supreme Goddess. As the 
triad of gods— Brahma, Visnu and Mahtsa is 
produced from Paramatman , 14 similarly the 
triad of the Puranlc Goddesses— Laksmi , 
Sarasvati and Ambika ( Durga ) is born from the 
Supreme female power called Mahalaksmi 

In this regard, a very striking reference is 
made to the origin of Sarasvati under various 
names, all synonyms for her. It is held that 
there is a Devi who assumes different forms 
at the time of creation. The same goddess is 
said to have divided herself into two parts, 
male and female by the command of Maha¬ 
laksmi. As the male portion bears the various 
names, the female portion is known as Vidya , 
Bhasa, Svara , Aksara and Kamadhenu which are 
all denotative of Sarasvati. Similarly the 

j 

Sattva form produced from the goddess 
Mahalaksmi is also called variously as Maha¬ 
vidya, Mahavina , Bharati , Vak, Sarasvati , 
Ary a, Brahmi , Kamadhenu and Vedagurbha. 
Like the previous ones, these names are also 
synonyms for the various forms of Sarasvati, ]( 
These are some of the points regarding 
the origin of Sarasvati which the Brahmavai- 
varta, Mntsyn, Padm a . J'cyu and Brohmunda 
Puranas offer to us. 


1. Brahmavaivarta-Purana 1. 3. 54-5/. 

2. Ibid., II. 4.12. 

3. Ibid., II. 1.1. ft'. 

4. Cf. ibid., II. 1. 20. 48 

5. Matsya Purana. 3 2.4. 

6. Ibid , 3 5.8. 

7. Ibid., 3.30-32. 

Ibid. 171. 20-21. 

9. Ibid., 171. 32-33. 

10. Padma-Purana. V. 37. 79-80 

11. Vayu-Purana. 9. 75. ff 

12. Ibid., 23. 34. ft’. 

13. Brahmanda-Purana IV. 405. ft' 

14. Cf Acarya Badrinatha Sukla, Markan- 
deya-Purana, Eka Adhyayana ( Varanasi, 
1961 ), pp 94-95. 

15. Priyabala Shah, Visnudharmottara- 
Purana, Third khanda, Vol. II. ( Baroda, 
1961 ), p. 133 ; Cf. also Manmath Nath, 
Prose English. Translation of Visnu Purana 
based on Professor B. H. Wilson’s Translations 
( Calcutta, 1896 ), Section. V. P. I. 

16 Cf. T.A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of 

Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part II 
( The Lord Printing House, Mount Road 

Madras,— ) pp. 335-336. 
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The meeting ended after several people 
went near the poet, to touch his feet and 
offer him gift*. All of us walked back again 
to the station. Refreshments were arranged 
for ns but none felt like taking any. How¬ 
ever, the school boys carried the food to the 
station and left the packets in our compart¬ 
ments. As far as I remember, ample-) ustiee 
was doue to the packets. Rabindranath also 
came to Calcutta, in the same special 
train. 

When the train stopped at Kurd wan, some 
railway officials came up to complain that 
there were at least a hundred and fifty more 
people in the train, for its return journey to 
Calcutta. Such instant proof of our general 
honesty made us realise the causes of the 
poet's displeasure. Some decided to ask 
these hundred and fifty extra people to got 
oil’ the train. But Sachiudra Prasad Basil, 
in whose name the train had been reserved, 
was too polite a person to allow that, We 
wondered whether he finally bad to pay for 
all those tickets. We reached Calcutta quite 
late in the night. 

There was a lot of talk in Calcutta about 

this unhappy trip to Sautiniketan. For days 

the air breathed poison from the vicious 

attacks in news-papers. All that venom lias 

now floated away down the stream of time. 

Some devoted and siucere admirers of the 

poet were hurt, because they felt that the 

poet had ignored the love of so many and 

noticed onlv the malice of the few. 

* 


A gentleman wo knew, returned with 

such a deep sense of shock that he could not 

touch food for two days. 

Suddenly, in the afternoon of November 

25, the poet came to see us. Nepalbabu, 

who was with him, came upstairs to inform 

us. Later the poet said, “I did not look 

after you, the day ail of you visited us. I 

could not look at anyone—so many kept 

coming forward and bowing down before me. 

It must have been quite inconvenient for 

you - going and coming like that". 

When he heard about the sudden fire 

that broke out under our compartment, he 

worriedly exclaimed, “How terrible !” My 

mother mentioned a photograph my brother 

had sent us from Loudon. In it the poet sat, 

surrounded by a crowd of Judian students. 

The poet asked, “May I sec it for a moment, 

please v" I brought it to him. and after 

looking at it, he said, “It has come out well." 

I said, “But yours should have been better." 

EL: answered, '’But what is wiong with it ? 

f look quite solemn and scren«*, sitting there." 

“You look old", my mother said. 

Rabindranath laughed and said, “after all, I 

am old—don't you think so ?" After 

discussing some of the problems of Indian 

students iu London, he rose to leave for 

Sri Ramendrasundar Tribcdi's house. The 

day he had come from the ashram, he had 

had to officiate as the priest at a relative's 

wedding. As he could not reach there in 

time, the organisers had attemped to get 
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another priest. But the biidegroom refused 
to marry unless the |>o<_t himself officiated 
in the ceremony. The poet explained to 
us, “He was a hoy from Barisal, you see ” 
“Rigid and him, be sat and waited for me, 
until I readied, late at night, to perform my 
duties.” He mentioned the special train 
travellers once again, raying, “I did not 
notice anyone that day—my mind was some¬ 
where else. T was so tired.” He went 
downstairs to CharubabuV office and we came 
back. Undoubtedly, he had come that day 
in an anxious mood, wishing to alleviate the 
pain and hurt he had caused in the hearts of 
his genuine admirers. We heard later that 
he had expressed his regret to Oharubabu. 
To prove the sincerity of the love of his 
countrymen, Charuchandra had said, "He 
stood for a few seconds on the footpath, 
with Nepalbabu, that day. Immediately, 
there were about a couple of hundred people 
around him just for a glimpse of him.” Some 
people habitually join crowds. That this does 
not necessarily express a love for the person 
seen, was the bitter knowledge 1 gather¬ 
ed later, the day the poet passed away. Those 
who run after sensations, can never ingore a 
new experience. On the other hand, there 
are certainly many in Bengal who loved him 
more than life—and still do. Charuchandra 
expressed his own feelings thus, “that even¬ 
ing J brought my lantern down to guide him 
down the lane. When I bowed to touch his 
feet, the poet placed his hand on my head, 
in blessing, One of his fingers got slightly 
burnt by the lantern. Throughout the night 
I felt as if the burn was actually in my own 
soul.” 

Mr brother Ashoke was a small boy then. 
He was furious when he heard that the poet 
did not think that his countrymen had any 


love for him. He retorted angrily, “Oh— 
so they don’t love him ? [ broke a leg for 

nothing, at that Samaj meeting, trying to 
restrain his admirers.” Ashoke’s physical 
prowess had earned him a name in our 
neighbourhood and his services were much 
in demand whenever the poet attended the 
Samaj ceremonies. 

That year, iiio»t probably middle of 
December l!)l.>, Sukumar Roy was manied. 
Rabindranath was in Seelaidah then. There 
was a sudden burst of clapping hands pint 
as the wedding ceremony was about to begin. 
Surprised, we turned to look towards the 
gate and saw the poet enter the hall. He 
had come all the way to attend the wedding, 
as he w.i* verv fond of Sukumarbabu. 

Rabindranath usually came to Calcutta 
during the Maghotsav. We saw him again, 
therefore, iu .January 11)1-1. There was also 
an invitation for us, from Tagore House, that 
month. I do not now remember the occasion, 
but we met him there, at the party. There 
were numerous men and women there, that 
evening. The Sadharan Brahino Samaj had 
asked him to give a talk during the festival. 
But fearing an uncontrollable crowd, the 
organisers were planning to hold the meeting 
in the Town Hall. Many did not approve 
of having an utsav celebration away from 
the Samaj. Somehow, Rabindranath came 
to know of this. When he came to greet us 
at the party, he asked my mother, “Are they 
planning to have me talk at the Town Hall f } 
Mother told him that the plans were not 
finalised as yet. Rabindranath said, “The 
town-hall will be beyond my powers, really. 
1 am no more as Vocal' as I used to be,” 

But even till a couple of years before his 
death, he had retained his Vocal' capacities. 
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The Pongs for the Jor.tsanko ceremony 
on the evening of Magh 11, were to be sung 
by the ashram boys. We rushed to hear 
one of the rehearsals. We sar. in the open 
verandah, facing the room where they were 
singing. Dirieudtauath was conducting the 
rehearsals while the port lent his voice 
occasionally. After some time he left the 
room, humming softly to himself. On the 
11th of Magh, the ladies' enclosure was 
overcrowded and we remained standing 
almost throughout the ceremony. The boys 
sai'g beautifidh. A few tongs were sung by 
a group of girls led by Indira Devi and 
N’sdini Devi. The school boys wore yellow 
Tagrecs’on their head's. Rabindranath and 
iCMidimchanbabu conducted the prayer*. I 
^ld remember one song—‘‘Prano bhoriyav, 
tii'ha hornav, mrray aro, aro aro dao pran '' 
This chorus was sung by both the girls and 
t’uc boy-.. Srimati Sahara Gupta sing ,a 
-uw* ‘Modi prom dilay na pranav.” The 
o including ‘•eriuon was by Rabindranath. Wo 
waited for more than an hour after the 
ceremony, till the crowd thinued and we 
• ' u!d go home. 

Oh the 15th of Magh, instead of giving 
a talk at the Samaj, Rabindranath conducted 
the evening prayers. This Gauged a heated 
argument between the ancients and moderns 
in the community. 'The moderns had their 
way this time. Rabindranath left the city 
*■0011 after this and returned again in 
February. On the first of February, a small 
meeting wasjcallcd at the Ramraohan Library, 
But the audience swelled beyond the 
organisers’ plans, as news spread about the 
port’s comiog-although the newspapers carried 
no information. Jostling of crowds, etam- 
P*des and climbing through windows began, 


as u«uai. Pandit Sivanath Shastri presided 
over the meeting and Shri Jyotirindranath 
Tagore was also present. lie was extra¬ 
ordinarily handsome, and had an unusual 1 v 
fair complexion for a Bengali. 

The meeting started with a ‘•.mg. 
The poet had wanted a discussion more 
thau a lecture, but as no one wished 
to speak in hL preseucc the poet finally 
had to give a talk At first, he sketched 
the history of his English (.ttan.iajm. 
Then he started to explain (lie reasons 
for his Sautiniketan speech of November ^3. 

J do not know if anyone had jotted down 
a report of it or if any paper had 
published it later. I give below a brief 
-.uimna^y of his speech. 

A pict always desiics the love of hi j 
people. It would not be right to say th t 
the love of his countrymen is not want* cl 
by him Even if admiration is showcied 
on him from other lauds it is not enough. 
Tiie poet’s heart yet learning unsatisfied. 
But as man can not starve for too long, 
he has to satisfy and allay his hunger by 
accepting the affections of a specific 
group, or the honours offered by foreign 
lands. Rabindranath had received apprecia¬ 
tion from abroad, but he had considered 
these as an honour for his country, not 
p.s his own personal gain. He did not, 
therefore, want his people to merely echo 
this foreign recognition. A man’s relation¬ 
ship with hid mother or brother is that 
of love, and not of mere, honour. But 
love is a thing that can not be demanded 
or begged of anyone, you get it only if 
you aro fortunate enough. He asked hia 
people to forget hia foreign fame, and 
consider it as a dream, or may*. If after 
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forgetting all thi.«, they can ofler him 
something, lie would take that in all 
eagerness. He Ind no desire for honour. 
Tiiat is why he could not accept, with 
pleasure, an ovation from his countrymen. 
He appeaVd to them not to misunderstand 
him. He knew the problems that stood 
between 'iim and his people, that had brought 
in mi it and humiliation on him for years, 
the reat.cn for this was, that he never could 
stop Hi;.ing thingR (hat (lie public would 
not enjoy hearing—even though lie had a 
genuine love for his people. What he con¬ 
sidered as truth just had to be spoken out. 

He could not remain silent about matters 
that transcended his love for the couutry. 
lie had suffered for this, but a poet needs 
must walk (his way. Even so, if he had 
ever given any pleasure to his people, lie 
would gladly accept a prize, for that, however 
snnll. If his people cannot give him this 
little prize, (hen what use is there of a Town 
Hall reception for any such honour *? A child 
( no ht‘ di- tracted from one toy by another, 
but an adult *s not easily p : eased with a sub¬ 
stitute. God and his human followers had 
liMi lined him, by showering both praise and 
blame on him. He wished to express his 
sincere gratitude to both. 

After this the poet bowed, with his palms 
joined, and then «at down. 

There was a tremendous clapping of bands 
as usual, although he always detested this 
form of applause. Hut our audience have 
never been able to express themselves in any 
other form. 

Then came the songs. Srimati Suprova 
Roy sang a solo, after which a group of girls 
sang /Shirnar rnajbay ashim tumi bajao apon 
shur.” Finally the president, Sri Sivanath 


Shastri, stood up and touched the poet’s 
head to hlrss him. In a moving speech he 
requested the gathering to greet the poet 
respectfully. All stood up to act accordingly. 
Then Satyendranath Datta asked the poet to 
read portions from his English ‘'Gitanjali”. 
Rabindranath tried to excuse himself by 
saying that lie had not brought the volume 
with him. Timtantiy, the book was handed out 
to him and the readings began. The 
audience were truly satisfied when after 
the English version, he also iPad out a few 
of bis Bengftli poems. After the readings, 
we met the poet as he was leaving the hall, 
lie gave us a manuscript for my father 'h 
journal and soon left the place. 

In April 1914, “Achalayatnn” was staged 
at ISantiniketau, just before the summer 
vacation. We visitted Santinikctau again 
and put up at Santiniketan-Bhavan this lime. 
The upstairs rooms were lying vacant, as toe 
poet was then living in the tiuy two-storied 
house named ‘Deliali”. We were a large 
group of visitors this time. 

Rabindranath played the role of acharya 
Adinpunya, Santoshbabu was ITpacbarya, 
Dinendranath wae Panchak and .Jagadananda 
Roy took the part of Mnhapanchak. Kshiti- 
mohan babu played Dada Thakur’s role. 
There was a scene in the play where Adin¬ 
punya bends down to touch Dada Thakur’s 
feet. This startled many of us, as we could 
not think of the world revered poet touch¬ 
ing any one’s feet. Another scene I remem¬ 
ber vividly is the one where the late Pearson 
Sahib, dressed as Shonepaugshu, danced 
with such gay abandon. H# had learnt to 
speak Bengali then, although hia pronoun- 
ciation waa not quite flawless. But that 
did not inhibit his enthusiasm, , < 
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The ethereal beauty of Rabindranath—as 
Aeharya Adiupunya is still vivid in my 
memory. His dress was unusual too. A 
white silk shawl was wound straight across 
his chest and tied in a knot at the back. 
My youngest brother Multi became enamour¬ 
ed of this mode and began wearing his shawl 
ili at way too. 

Then caiue the age of “Sabuj Patra”. 
Kv^ry timo something new was written ho 
would come to Calcutta for a reading. This 
gave us a chance to listen to ' Balder Gosthi 
‘ Ifaimanti”. and some poems from 
“Balaka”. 

“Kalguni’* was written iu early 1915. 
Si.on after, it was staged in Santiniketan 
during Easter. When we had first started 
vidting the Ashram, we noticed a dearth of 
women visitors. Gradually they began to 
increase atid during the staging of “Falguni , 
there were so many ladier, young women 
and small girls among the visitors, that there 
was hardly enough room for all of them. As 
it whs Rummer, ail the open terraces and 
verandahs were utilised as sleeping space. 
There were plenty of men among the guests 
also. The arrival of so many outsiders had 
embarrassed the poet, <]uite a bit But he 
did mauage to sing a few songs for us. 

Those were moon-lit nights. The open 
spaces were flooded with the rays of the full 
moon. One night an English play was per¬ 
formed out iu the open air. It was written 
by A. E. the Irish poet. Most probably it 
whs called “The King.” Most of the per¬ 
formers of that night are now no more. I 
remember Andrews Sahib, Pearson Sahib, 
Santoshbabu and Kalimohanbabu among 
them. The king’s role was taken by a young 
frin^hi boy, whose name, I ^think, waa 


Girdharilal Kripalani, The boy had a sweet 
and musical voice. A half-dug-out and 
abandoned water-tank, almost beside the 
man dir, was the venue of the play. lhe 
Irish sougs were hard to follow, but the per¬ 
formance under the bright moon-light, seemed 
like a dream. 

‘’FaJguni” was a great success. The 
stage was covered with leaves and flowers, 
and there were two swings swaying gently 
from the * two corners. Two little boys 
started singing “Ogo dokhin-haoa o potbik 
haoa,” while they rocked gaily on the 
swings. There were some other boys also 
standing around them and singing. One of 
the two small boys was a nephew of Santosb- 
babu. named Buni-the other’s name was 
Samarenh. The Natya Ghar echoed with 
thope childish voices, as a forest echoes the 
chirping of birds. Rabindranath was the 
blind Paul and “the wanderers” were 
Dinendratinth, SantoMibabu, Ajitknmar 
Chakravarti, Asitkmnar Haidar and some 
others. I still remember Jagadnandababu as 
“Pada”, chanting the chaupadi couplets. 

The two songs by the blind Ban! still 

ring in my ear—“Dhirey bandhu go, dhirey, 
dhirey”, and “Chokheraloi dekheebilem 
chokher bahiroy.” 

Even amidst such an over whelming 
crowd, the poet never forgot to enquire about 
us, twice a day, and also found time to Bing 

for us and read some poems. 

In September 1915, Rabindrauath gave 
a talk at the death anniversary of Raja 
Rammoban Roy. This meeting was held 
again at the old City College building. The 
same upstairs hall, the jostling crowd, the 
frayed nerves, were rc-enacted. 

In January 1916, as during former 
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Maghotsav celebrations, the poet conducted 
a pray er-mee ling. »Soon after, "Falguni” 
was staged once more, in the Jorasanko 
prayer ball. This was a charity performance, 
for famine stricken Bankura district. There 
were some disagreements over this stage- 
performance inside the Jorasanko house, but 
these soon quietened down. 

The poet had added a tiny playlet called 
" 15idiragya-sadhan’*, before , ‘Falguni’ , during 
the Calcutta show, and both of them were 
performed. 

The court scene, in this "Bairagya tSadhan’’ 
was exquisite, it was like a some from 
Jvalidas, come alive. I had known of course, 
that the two brother 1 *’, Gaganendranath and 
Abanindranath wtre famed painters. But 1 
i :.d no idea that they were both such skilled 
actors. Those who had seen Abanindraualh 
as Shruti Bhushan, can never forget his per¬ 
formance We were surprised to see 
Charuchandra and Sureshchandra on the 
stage, as 'sentries'. We were not told that 
they would also be taking part in the 
play. 

The spectators were completely bemused 
when Rabindranath, in the role of the court- 
poet, entered rhe stage, it seemed as if some 
potent magic bad wiped thirty years from his 
age. He looked even younger than when I 
had first seen him in Allahabad. His usual 
dress was the ochre robe, or ordinary, white, 
Bengali clothes. That night we had a hard 
time trying to search cut our familiar poet 
from the resplendent figure of the court-poet, 
in his rich and colourful costume. We 
remained ecstatic throughout. 

‘‘Bairagya Badhau” had dazzled onr eyes 
and thrilled our ears also. But “Falguni”s 
performance was not as exciting this time. 


The boy*’ singing was much less lively, even 
the swings .sw;t)cd less vigorously', the poet 
w;t' the blind Ban), even this time. 

After some days, we began hearing 
nmiours about Rabindranath's plans of 
visiting Japan. Several opinions about his 
date of departure, his itinerary, his probable 
companions, were us usual, bandied about. 

Most probaly, on the Dt of May, llllti, 
tbp poet .‘sailed for Japan. lie came to 
Calcutta during the week of April to 

get ready for the long journey. A music 
session was held for him, on the -7th or 28th 
of April, at Dr. Dwijendranath Maitra’s 
house. We were present there to hear his 
songs and listen to some popurt, from 
‘Balaua” 

The next day we visited Jorasanko and 
found ioum people busy with cameras. The 
Indie* were busv drewnjr themselves and 
tidving up the children. Rathindranath was; 
fixing his camera while Rabindranath was 
sitting for a portrait by a student. He got 
up again to sit with others for a group-photo. 
Those who stood around him were his grand- 
Fnns, grand daughters and some grand- 
daughtcrs-in-law. The baby-daughter of 
Sudhindranath Tagore, sat on his lap. Tn 
another one, he had his son, daughters and 
daugbter-in-law with him. When all this 
was over, some one said that sri Brajendra 
nath Seal had come to visit the poet. He 
got up, gently lifting the little girl from his 
lap, and turning towards us he said, "Could 
you please wait for me a bit, while I talk to 
Brajendra babn ?” 

We sat to wait, while he went downstairs. 
After a while he called for us and we gathc- 
aed around him. He asked us again to go 
to Japan with his group. Wo bid him fare- 
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Well and left after a few minutes. We did 
not see him again before his voyage* 

The poet came home again in March 

11*17, after touring Japan and America. His 

letters gave nn all the news lie had hcnt 

home most of the lovely gifts he received in 

.Japan. We used to look at them whenever 
we visited Jorasauko. 

Word had gfat around of his arrival, long 

before his actual return People ]ashed 

about, trying to get authentic information. 

hioally he did arrive on March 13. As not 

many had know about this date, Outram 

irhat wr-s not too crowded. Mostoi tho^c 

pieseut were his near relatives ; only those of 

In- devoted admirer-* who had been informed 
coirectlv, had managed to conic in time. 

\Yv waited at the double storied tearoom, 

A the phat. After a long waif, we spotted 

or approaching ship. A pilot bont was 

coming lust, guiding it forwaid. The ship’s 

name was ‘‘Bangala’', Someone was waving 

handkerchief at us, from the deck. The waiting 

’■rowd got quite excited and started to wave, 

stinks, umbrellas, hats or handkerchiefs at 

the ship. We seemed to spot some one »u 

an ochre dress ; a few shouted ‘‘Guriidcv ! 

there he is !” But when the ship moved 

nearer the quay, \u> found our mistake—the 
man was a khaki-clad English soldier 

Sometime after, the passengers could be 

scon more clearly. We could now see 

Rabindranath and Mukulchandra Dev, on 

the deck. The young men who had come to 

receive Mukulbabu, began a running 

commentary on his clothes, his hat, his long 

ha*r and other minute details Rabindranath 

pressed his pnlrus together in a ‘namashkar’ 
to the waiting crowd. 

The young men shouted, ’‘Three cheers 


for Mukul-Sao, hip hip, hurrah !” The poet 

jestingly lifted the hat 08 Mukulchaudra’s 

head. There wa 6 a wild pushing and jostling 

when the ship docked at the pier. We did 

not dare go down—so we stayed in the 

tea-room to watch the action. There wore 

several flower garlands around the poet’s 

neck. Many were taking photographs. 

Noticing the girls who were scared to come 

down, Rabindranath came upstairs. We went 

near and knelt down to much his feet. He 

•said, “I see - all of you have come. 1 

had thought of coming sfcivtlv to surprise 
all of you”. 

He discouraged an eager v< ung man 

with, camera, by turning bis back to him and 

laying, <4 go away ,w We could not guess 

whether he did get the picture, at all. 

Family, everyone left Outram ghat to start 
fi»r home. 

There was a home coming reception 
held at Bichitra Rhavan for him. Most 
probably on 14th March. We reached there, 

punctually, at five in the afternoon, but none 
hud yet arrived. Nonetheless, we were 
entertained bv two little children, who took 
us all around the building to show us the 
festive decorations. They both kept up a 
birdlike chatter all the time. The little girl was 
Siidhindranafh Tagore’s youngest daughter 
and the b»*y was Me era Devi’s son Nectu. 
Rabindranath’■) collection of Japanese handi¬ 
crafts was uiplayed in hu sitting room, 
where we bad a glimpse of them. Suddeulv 
the poet entered the room and after greetiug 
us ho wont downstairs. After some time 
we met the ladies of the family and went 
with them to the Bichitra hall. Gradually 
the guests airived. We saw the poet’s 
third sifter that evening—she was older than 
him, but still unusually handsome. 

(To be continued) 


( Translated by Sm. Shvamasju Lal ) 



THE SANDS OF AJOV 

KUMUDRANJAN MALI.IK. 


HERE I sit 

And gaze on the sands of Ajoy ; 

Hour by hour assumes he 
A new and newer form, I see ! 

Afar flows the crystal stream 
Like a slender silver line. 

And along his edge twitter lo ! 

Water-fowls of a hundred kinds. 

Yonder in the rushes reedy 
The sahkhs build their cosy nests. 

IN the golden dawn the alchemist Sun 
Turns him first into a field of gold 
Like the one at Kolar. 

And shortly in the dazzling sheen 
He reveals to me 

The Diamond mine of Golkunda : 

The treasures that Jagat Sheth did hoard. 

In the evening to his shore. 

Each with a pitcher on her hip. 

Throng the village women 
Lending to it a fascinating view r ; 

Ajoy enacts, meseems, the tableau of Kumbha Fair 
And light and shadow create a Hari-Har Chattar. 

The Banks of Ajoy lure my heart, 

Here I get a glimpse of my God ; 

It offers me a world of bliss 
The vision of places holy. 

I see Kanya Kumari where the Land ends 
The Divine Bridge of Rama 
Gracing the bed of the Sea. 

( Translated from Bengali 
by Umanath Bhattacharya ) 
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Jules Verne On Moon Travel 

The Theosophist says : 

It is a rather remarkable fact that Jules 
Verne, in his novel written in the last cen¬ 
tury, describing a voyage to the moon, 
anticipated some of the important decisions 
made with regard to the Hights now being 
carried out. The voyagers in his story were 
shot out of the inoulh of a gun with the 
necessary force, neither too little nor too much 
like the modern rocket. He correctly esti¬ 
mated that a speed of 25,000 miles an hour 
will have to be attained by his space-ship to 
be free of earth’s gravity. The design of that 
vehicle was also verv much like that of “the 
command module” in which the astronauts 
recently travelled up to the inoon and back. 
Mr. Jules Verne was a trained scien¬ 
tist. Nevertheless his prescience indicates that 
events that are in the future but in the in¬ 
evitability of things, resulting from fan-, and 
trends already well established, can, so to say. 
cast their shadows on an imagination sensitive 
enough to developments still in the air like 
rays of light that carry images before they 
fall upon the screen. 

Milk Supply In Israel 

The information relating to milk supply 
in Israel is taken from News from Israel. 

78,000 cows supply the consumer demand 
for liquid milk and various milk products, at 
the rate of 145 liters of milk per capita per 
annum. This is to say that the average 
over-all milk yield per cow is about 5,000 
liters. 53% of the milk is produced in family 
farm herds of between 2 and 20 milk cows 
witji an average herd size of 7-8 cows. The 

10 


average annual yield for these herds is about 
4,500 liters of milk per cow. The cows are 
milked tw ice daily During the last few' years 
there has been a marked trend towards 
herds of increased size by fewer producers. 

41% .of the milk is produced in 190 
kibbutz herds. They average between 100 
and 300 cows. The milk yield in these herds 
reaches 6,240 liters of milk. In most 
kibbutzim three milkings per day are 
customary. 

83% of the milk is marketed by the large 
Histradrut Co-operative, “Tiiuva”. 

Israel’s only Milk Breed is the Israel-Frie- 
siari. This breed has been improved through 
upgrading of local cows by selected Friesian 
bulls. During the first stages, these bulls were 
imported from Holland, but since 1964 
Canadian and U.S. breeding bulls exclusively 
are being used. 

After 50 ycatsof systematic breeding, the 
Israel milk row ran be regarded as a distinct 
milk type with specific hereditary characteris¬ 
tics of high milk yields. 33,408 cows, which 
were under official milk inspection in 1967/68 
yielded ail annual average of—6.165 kgs. of 
milk—-3.25% of fats—200.4 kg. of fat. 

1 he Isracl-Friesian breed has a high milk 
production potential. If these cows are kept 
in hot climates under appropriate feeding and 
management conditions, they achieve the 
same yields obtained m Israel and some¬ 
times even exceed them in many cases in the 
percentage of fats, due to the wider use of 
excellent roughage foddei. Due to their 
unusually good adaptation to hot climatic 
conditions, they are superior to milk cows of 
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other breeds, imported from countries with 
temperate climates. 

The production of good quality roughage 
in Israel is veiy expensive. Therefore ways 
have been found to minimise to the essential 
minimum the use of roughage and to use 
imported concentrated fodder as widely as 
possible in its place. Furthermore it was dis¬ 
covered, that roughage reduced, to a large 
extent, the production of internal heat re¬ 
leased in digestion processes. This makes it 
easier for the high milk yield cows to bala¬ 
nce their heat production, especially during 
the hot seasons This is one of the most 
efficient means of achieving a high milk yield 
during hot seasons as well. 

A typical annual diet for a milk cow with 
an annual yield in the 5000-6000 liter range 
is compiled as follows : 

11 tons of green and/or succulent fodder. 

1 ton of hay. 

‘ 2 tons of industrial by-products ( citrus, 
sugar, cotton hulls, etc. ) 

0.5 tons rough cotton seeds. 

2—2.5 tons of concentrated fodder ( accord¬ 
ing to milk yield ). 

Real Socialism 

The following facts are taken from the 
journal published by the Embassy of the 
‘Peoples Repuplic of Bulgaria at New Delhi’. 
The first citation deals with agricultural 
production 

In so far as the yields of staple cereal crops 
are concerned, Bulgaria occupies one of the 
first places in the world, being ahead of 
Belgium, Great Britain, Italy and France. In 
1967, for instance, the average yields per hec¬ 
tare were 3,055 kg of wheat, 3,433 kg of 
maize, 4,162 kg of rice and 2,541 kg of barley. 
In the period from 1934 to 1939 the average 
yields of wheat did not exceed 1,250 kg per 
hectare and that of maize was only 1,000 kg 
per hectare. 


Tomatoes are one of the most widespread 
vegetable crops in Bulgaria. 

In 1939 the output of tomatoes was 43,800 
tons, but in the last five years the average 
annual output was about 750,000 tons. In her 
total output of tomatoes Bulgaria ranks fifth in 
the world and in her production per capita 
of the population she ranks among the first. 
The average yield of tomatoes in the last few 
years has been about 36,500 kg to the hectare. 

The second quotation gives certain facts 
relating to children in Bulgaria 

If we are to compare things with the recent 
past, we should point out that in 1944—the 
year when the socialist revolution was carried 
out in Bulgaria, the nurseries in this country 
were three in all, with a total of about 350 
places. In 1967 wc already had 350 nurseries 
with 27,500 places, not counting the 800 seaso¬ 
nal nurseries, open only in summer, with 
21,000 places. To these we should add the 
7,917 kindergartens. Up to 1970, the child¬ 
ren’s consulation centres, nurseries and kinder¬ 
gartens are expected to ensure accommodation 
for 22 per cent of the children up to the age 
of three ( at the nurseries ), and 70 per cent 
up to the age of seven (at the kindergartens). 

There hardly exists a school in Bulgaria 
without a medical service. The task of the 
latter is to not only give the children medical 
aid in case of disease, but abo, and above all, 
to take all kinds of preventive measures to 
safeguard their health : periodical X-ray exa¬ 
minations, teeth checks, height and weight 
measurements, regular inoculations, mainte¬ 
nance of hygiene, and so on. 

Education in Bulgaria is compulsory for all 
children up to the age 16 and is free of charge 
from the very beginning till graduation from 
the highest educational institution. There is 
no town or village in this country without a 
newly built school. Today the school is the 
most prominent building in the village. It is 
large, bright and spacious, with numerous 
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classrooms and laboratories, halls, workshops 
and sports grounds. Most schools have can¬ 
teens and refreshment rooms, they organize 
foreign language study circles, art and music 
circles, dance companies, and so on. 

Living standard of workers are indeed revealing 
In a quarter of century of socialist construc¬ 
tion, the structure of nutrition in Bulgaria 
has radically changed. 

Such products as milk, eggs, meat, sugar, 
etc. have become firmly established in this 
nutrition. The consumption of milk per person 
among the working class has increased from 
33.8 liters in 1938/39 to 90.3 liters in 1987, 
that of dairy products from 7.0 to 10.7 kilo¬ 
grams, ot eggs from 52 to 131, of meat and 
meat products from 23.3 to 39.4 kilograms, of 
sugar and sugar products from 7.8 to 21.4 
kilograms. 

The average consumption per person of 
village co-operator has also increased. That 
of milk has increased from 51.7 liters in 1935/36 
to 70.0 liters in 19-7, that of eggs from 54 to 
166, that of meat and meat products from 21.2 
to 42.8 kgs, that of-sugar and confectionary 
from 4.6 to 18.5 kgs. 

Changes in the structure of consumption 
have Jed to the firmly established use of 
durable goods. For example, sales of durable 
goods to the public per 10.000 of the population 
have increased as follows : television sets from 
4 in 1960 to 291 in 1968 ; electric washing 
machines from 48 to 198 ; refrigerators from 4 
to 104 ; motor cars from 3 to 26. 

As a result of the increase in national 
income, the real income per head of the popu¬ 
lation has also grown. In this way, the real 
income index per head of the population has 
risen 2.68 times as compared with 1952 for 
vvorkers, for office workers and co-operative 


craftsmen 2.64 times, and for farmers, 2.77 
times. 

Significant amounts of the national income 
are set aside for the payment of pensions to per¬ 
sons who have come to the end of their active 
working life and activities. For this purpose, the 
socialist state spent 45.3 million leva in 1948, 
and in 1968, 634*2 million leva, and simultane¬ 
ously with that, the average annual pension has 
increased from 59 to 388 leva. 

A part of the national income is accumula¬ 
ted by the population in the form of ordinary 
savings deposits aud housing deposits. The 
total sum of savings deposits at the end of 1968 
had increased by 40.8 per cent in comparison 
with 1952, and the average size of the deposits, 
7.7 times. The total sum of housing deposits 
at the end of 1968 had increased from 7.2 
million leva in 1954 to 520 5 millions leva. And 
lastly we are told about University Education in 
Bulgaria. 

At present 82,248 students study in our 
country’s higher educational establishments in 
which there are 45 faculties with 161 speciali¬ 
ties. During the years of fascist rule there 
were only five higher educational institutions 
with 10,169 students. While in that period 
we did not have a single higher institution for 
the training of mechanical engineers we now 
have 10 with 17 faculties and 74 specialities. 
Some 34,905 students, or 44 per cent of all our 
students are studying in them. 

The number of professors and lecturers also 
increased : from 453 in the 1943-44 academic 
year it came up to 6,156 in 1968-69. 

Thousands of foreign students receive their 
higher education in Bulgaria. Now, 2,000 
young men and women from 80 different 
countries are studying in Bulgaria. 



Foreign Periodicals 


International Laws of Warfare 

The follow ii»t( quotations from The Review 
of International Commission of Jurists deal 
with the laws of legitimate waifare as stated by 
various Convemions. 

The basic rule is laid down i,i article 22 of 
the Regulations concerning the Laws and 
Custom? of War on I and, annexed to the 
Fourth Hague Convention of October 18, 1907 
namely: ‘the right of belligerents to adopt 
means of injuring the enemy is not unlimited’. 
From this principle, still valid and confirmed by 
the KXth International Conference of the Red 
Cross, the following rules are derived. 

Whilst combatants are the main force of 
resistance and the obvious target of military 
operations, non-combatants shall not be subject 
to and shall not participate in hostilities It is 
therefore a generally accepted rule that 
belligerents shall refrain from deliberately 

attacking non-combatants. 

A major rule dividing from the general 

norm is that bombardments directed against 
the civilian population as such, especially for 
the purpose of terrorising it, are prohibited. 

Another rule deriving from the general 
norm is that belligerents shall take every 
precaution to reduce to a minimum the 
damage indicted on non-combatants during 
attacks against military objectives. 

The international Committee of the Red 
Cross, for its part, proposed, in its appeal of 
March 12, 1940, that belligerents should recog¬ 
nize the general principle that an act of 
destruction shall not involve harm to the 
civilian population disproportionate to the im¬ 
portance of the military objective under attack. 

In this connection, the accepted rule is that 
attacks may only be directed against military 
objectives, i.e. those of which the total or 
partial destruction would be a distinct military 
advantage. 


It is generally admitted that an objective is 
military only if its complete or partial destruc¬ 
tion confers a clear military advantage. It is 
held, also, that any attacking force, before 
bombing an objective, shall identify it and 
ascertain that it is military. 

There are buildings which cannot under 
any circumstances be considered as military 
objectives; they are given the benefit of special 
immunity under the Geneva Conventions ( I, 
art. 19, IV art. 18 ), the Hague Regulations 
of 1907 ( art. 27 ), and the 1954 Hague 
Covention relating to the protection of culture 
property (art. 4), namely belligerents will in 
particular spare charitable, religious, scientific, 
cultural and artistic establishments as well as 
historic monuments. In addition, under the 
Fourth Geneva Convention, belligerents may, 
by special agreement, set up safety or neutra¬ 
lized zones to shelter the civilian population, 
particularly the weaker members thereof, in 
order to provide them, under such agreement, 
with special protection against the effects of 
hostilities. 

Mention must also be made of article 25 ofthe 
Regulations annexed to the IVth Hague Conven¬ 
tion of 1907, considered for years as one of the 
fundamentals of the law of war namely : ‘The 
attack or bombardment, by whatever means, of 
towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings which 
arc undefended is prohibited’. 

In this respect the basic rule is article 23 (e) 
of the Regulations annexed to the IVth Hague 
Convention of 1907, namely: ‘It is forbidden 
to employ arms, projectiles or material 
calculated to cause unnecessary suffering’. 

The Convention of The Hague and of St. 
Petersburg prohibit the use of 'Poison or 
poisoned weapons’ ( Hague Regulations, art. 
23, a), ‘any projectile of weight below 400 
grammes which is either explosive or charged 
with fulminating or inflammable substances, 
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(St, Petersburg Declaration, 1868 ) and so- 
callcd 'dum-dum* bullets ‘which expand or 
flatten in the human body* ( Hague Declara¬ 
tion, 1899 ). 

Tt might well be ashed whether such new 
weapons as napalm and high velocity rockets 
should not be included in this category. They 
have not so far been expressly prohibited but 
they do cause enormous suffering and the 
general prohibition which forms the sub¬ 
heading to this section seems applicable to 
them 

The Geneva Protocol <*f June 17, 1925, 
prohibiting the use of war of arphvxiating, 
poisonous and other gases and of bacterio¬ 
logical methods of warfare has replaced older 
prohibitions ( the 1899 Hague Convention, the 
Treaty of Versailles ) and shall be considered 
as the expression of customary law. 

In a resolution adopted on November 24, 
1961, the United Nations General Assembly 
stated that the use of nuclear and thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons, which exceed even the field 
of war and cause uncontrollable suffering and 
destruction to humanity and civilization, ‘is 
contrary to international law and to the laws 
of humanity*. It must be added, however, 
that this resolution was not adopted unani¬ 
mously, did not cover the case of reprisals and 
what is more, it envisaged at some future dale 
the signing of a Convention on the prohibition 
of nuclear weapons, and it a so requested the 
United Nations Secretary-General to hold 
consultations with governments on the 
possibility of convening a special Conference 
for that purpose. 

Until such a Convention has been drawn up 
and widely ratified—it is still not yet known 
when this special Conference will meet—the 
fact must be faced that qualified writers differ 
on this question. It is not our aim here to 
decide this important controversy. Wc would 
state merely that the use of atomic energy in 
war has not been expressly forbidden, for the 


conventional law on the conduct of warfare 
dates back to a time when atomic energy was 
unknown However this does not justify its use: in 
the implementation of the law of war, as any 
other law, general principles must apply to 
cases not previously foreseen. It is in fact these 
very principles which the present survey reviews, 
i.e. no attack on the civilian population per se, 
distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants, avoiadance of unnecessary suffer¬ 
ing, only military objectives to be targets for 
attack, and even in this latter case, the taking 
of every precaution to spare the population. 

This view was proclaimed by the XXth 
International Conference of the Red Cross 
which met in Vienna in 1965, The Resolution 
No XXVIII then adopted postulated certain 
essential principles of protection for civilian 
populations and added that ‘the general 
principles of the Law of War apply to nuclear 
and similar weapons’. This does not imply 
that the Coference intended to make any 
decision on the legitimacy of using such 
weapon*; it merely made it clear that in any 
event nuclear weapons, like any others, were 
subject to these general principles until such 
time as governments came to vn understanding 
on measures for disarmament and control with 
a view to a complete prohibition of the use of 
atomic energy in warfare. 

A Minister of Cultural Affairs 

Jean Lacouture writing in Le Monde-weekly 
selection about Andre Malraux who has been 
Minister of Cultural Affairs of France for 
Ten years, says. 

“A minister who can be found reading the 
proofs of an important series of books on 
art history which he is in the process of 
editing or selecting plates to illustrate 
Poussin or Georges de La Tour, is something 
of a rarity at a time when Government 
is fast becoming the exclusive domain of 
technocrats. Andre’ Malraux was an exam- 
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pic of this uncommon breed, Yet does a 
knowledge of the art of Isfahan or of the 
Ming dynasty qualify one to direct the 
cultural life of France in the second half 
of the 20th century ? It is not wronging 
Malraux to say he prefers the painting of 
classical Asia to that of contemporary 
Europe, Museum art to that of galleries, 
and would rather plunge into the distant 
past than prospect the immediate present. 
Does that mean his conception of cultural 
action in the plastic arts is defensive rather 
than offensive ? 

“Although he hates the expression, Andre 
Malraux likes what are commonly known 
as the ‘fine arts*. He also prizes glory, and 
likes to see painting, architecture and sculp¬ 
ture increase the glory of France. Hence 
the policy of great exhibitions, foreign 
visits, international exchanges and historic 
pronouncements which took him from Cairo 
to Tokyo, and the Mona Lisa and the 
Venus de Milo on similar journeys. As well 
as stirring up a certain nationalist senti¬ 
ment, this prestige policy also produced 
some encouraging results. 

“Some of the big exhibitions organised 
by the Ministry of Cultural Affairs such 
as those on the golden age of Spanish art, 
Tut-Ankh-Amun, Picasso, Persian Art and 
perhaps finest of all European Art in the 
16th century attracted a large and appre¬ 
ciative public into the museums” 

Malraux's declared ambition was to restore 
France’s preeminent role in world culture. 
He represented the best in French Culture 
and had he received proper financial support 
from his government, he could have achieved 
his objectives. 

Race Relations Law in U. K. 

The International Labour Review gives us the 
following information about the new race 
relations legislation in the United Kingdom. 


With a background of some controversy 
and a lively passage through Parliament, the 
United Kingdom’s new Race Relations Act 
came into force on 27 October 1968. 

It may be recalled that a first Race 
Relations Act was passed in 1965 
making discrimination on the ground of 
colour, race, ethnic or national origins in 
places of public resort (hotels, theatres, 
public transport, etc), or in the transfer of 
tenancies, unlawful and public incitement to 
racial hatred a criminal olfence. This Act 
also set up supervisory and complaints 
machinery in the form of a Race Relations 
Board, local conciliation committees and pro- 
vition for legal enforcement in certain cases. 

The first annual report submitted by the 
Race Relations Board to the Home Secretary 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
concluded that in general the work of the Board 
had been successful within the narrow field 
covered by the legislation, but at the same 
time it contained a number of reasoned 
criticisms. 

These related for the most part to the 
limitations of the Act, both as to the 
situations in which the prohibition against 
discrimination applied and as to the powers 
of the Board to take effective measures. It 
was shown that of the 309 complaints of 
discrimination received during this first year, 
97 related to employment, 37 to housing and 
12 to financial facilities—all areas outside the 
scope of the Act and therefore unreceiv¬ 
able. 

Subsequently the Race Relations Board 
and the National Committee for Common¬ 
wealth Immigrants together commissioned a 
private research institute, Political and Eco* 
nomic Planning, to undertake a survey into 
the incidence and extent of discrimination 
against Commonwealth immigrants, particul¬ 
arly in the spheres of employment, housing 
and public services. 
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The Home Secretary at the time Mr, 
Roy Jenkins, had stated that a revision of 
the Race Relations Act would be considered 
if the results of the survey and other circu¬ 
mstances were seen to justfy such a measure. 
The PEP report Racial discrimination dis¬ 
closed a substantial level of discriminatory 
practices in each of the field examined, and 
thus, together with other favourable factors, 
gave the impetus needed to expand and 
strengthen the existing legislation. 

Race relations have become a prominent 
subject of discussion in the United Kingdom, 
and in 1968 they were brought to the fore¬ 
front of public attention as the result of some 
critism of government policy with regard to 
Coloured immigrants, arising mainly from 
the promulgation of the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act, which was designed to con¬ 
trol an expected “flood*' of new immigration, 
and of speeches made by a former Minister of 
of the Crown, Mr. Enoch Powell, advocat¬ 
ing more restrictive policies in respect of 
immigrants. 

At the same time some scepticism remained 
as to the effects—and effectiveness—of legal 
measures in the spheres covered by the new 
Act. Initially, both the Confederation of 
British Industry and the Trades Union 
Congress opposed the extension of the Act to 
employment and collaborated on a scheme 
for the voluntary settlement of labour disputes 
based on claims of discrimination, by means 
of a joint TUC-CBI committee with an inde¬ 
pendent chairman, to receive complaints in 
the industry concerned, to act as an appeals 
board and to supervise the process of integra¬ 
tion in employment. ( This idea was in fact 
reflected in the Act, as will be seen.) 

When the,Race Relations Bill was brought 
before Parliament it Was discused at length and 
a nu mber of suggestions were made for its 


amendment.. , The definitive provisions of the 

* > , 

Act are given below. * * 

* * + 

By the definition in section 1. a person is ' 
deemed to “discriminate’* if, on anyoftbetc 
grounds, he treats a person less favourably 
than he treats or would treat others in any 
situation specified by the Act. - «"' v 

The sections of the Act that follow make- it 
unlawful to discriminate in the provision, of 
goods, facilities or services, in employment, in, 
connection with membership of employers’. 
and workers* organisations, in the disposal or 
occupation of land or housing, and in the , 
publication or display of advertisements. 

The general effect of section 2 is to broadeii 
the prohibition against discrimination in 
‘•places of public resort”, which were narrowly 
defined in the 1965 Act, and to extend the 
principle of non-discrimination to the provision 
of certain essential services. Among thd 
examples given ( in section 2 ( 2 ) of the faci¬ 
lities and services covered by the Act are 
“facilities for education, instruction, or 
training”. 

Section 5, dealing with housing, relates 
privately owned and municipal housing acd6», 
mmodation and to business and other premises. 

In general terms, it prohibits discrimination 
both in the disposal of housing or land, and 
in the terms and conditions under which it is 
occupied. 

For present purposes it is the sections 
dealing with employment that are of particular 
interest. Section 3 provides that “it sh$ll be 
unlawful for an employer or any person con¬ 
cerned with the employment of others” to 
discriminate against a person in the following 
ways : by refusing or deliberately omitting 
to employ him on work of any description 
that is available and for which, he is qualified ; 
by refusing of deliberately omitting to afford or 
offer him the like terms of employment, the 
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like conditions of work and the like oppottw 
for training and promotion as tfc£' 
employer concerned makes available to others 
with similar qualifications who arc employed 
on the same kind of work ; or by dismissing 
him in circumstances' in which other persons 
employed on work of the same description by 
the employer concerned are not, or would not 
be, dismissed. A similar provision governs 
acceptance into, and membership of, trade 
unions and employers* and trade organisa¬ 


tions * under section 4 St Is unlawful to discri¬ 
minate (a) against a person *rho is not a 
member of any such organisation by refusing 
or deliberately omitting to admit him to mem¬ 
bership on the like terms as other applicants, 
or (b) against a member of such an organisa¬ 
tion by refusing or deliberately omitting to 
accord, him the same -benefits, or to take the 
like actions on his behalf,. as are accorded to, 
or taken for, other members, or by expelling 
him. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Reviews and Notices of Books 

My Country My People : By Dr. M. Abel, 
published in the Life Issues series as no. 3 
publication by the Christian Literature Society 
Post Box 501, Madras—3, Dbl/cr lGvo pp 88, 
price 1‘50. The book “is a study of perspec¬ 
tives and meaning of patriotism. It tries to 
answer the specific question : What is my 
responsibility to my country and nation ?” 

Song of Life : A book of poems by Dr. 
Sankara Srec Rama Rao. Published by the 
author from Gita Clinic, Eluru, Andhra 
Pradesh, price not given. The book contains 
100 poems composed in the bhokti strain 
t which will be found emotionally rich and ins¬ 
piring by serious minded readers. 

Jowaharloi Nehru's Speeches: Vol. V (1963*64) 
being the last volume of these selected Speeches. 
Published by the Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government pf India, Old Secretariat, Delhi-6 


Royal Oct. pp 242, Ulust. Cloth, Jacket, price 
10‘00. The book gives selected speeches of 
Nehru of the crucial period 1963-64 “when 
the country was beset by many...problems 
including external aggression. These speeches 
illustrate how Nehru strove tirelessly despite 
his failing health to maintain the pace of' 
development, to mobilize defence efforts and 
to hold fast to his vision of a world order** 
based on “peace and co-opcration among the 
nations’*. 

Socio-Economic change and the religious factor 
In India : An Indian symposium of views on 
Max Weber : By- C. P. Loomis and 2. K. 
Loomis published by Affiliated East and West 
Press ( Pr. ) Ltd. C 57 Defence Colony, ./New 
Delhi 3. Demy Oct pp. XX—140 Cloth, 
Jacket, price not given. The volume cpntains 
the views of over thirty Western and Indian 
Scholars and Social Scientists* as to the .prqser- ^ 
vation of India’s traditions or a rapical brdttk 
with the same for reasons of IndoittiaHfiation. 
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Mrs. Gandhi visits West Bengal 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi Prime Minister of 
India, visited Calcutta towards the middle 
of September 1969. It was one of those 
visits in which the Prime Minister received 
deputations, delivered speeches at mass 
meetings, witnessed cultural performances, 
met socially important persons, discussed 
official matters and problems of great social 
and economic significance and made herself 
available for verbal and theoretical hand¬ 
ling, of everything that anybody thought 
required the Prime Minister’s intervention, 
assistance or approval. She did not disappoint 
anyone this time. She met the V.I.P.s of 
the Chambers of Commerce and told them 
what their human, social and moral duties 
were. They, no doubt, got inspiration from 
their talk, but thereafter they would weigh 
the inspiration and decide how far they 
could harbour high moral principles with 
profit. Their subsequent actions would 
certainly follow the profit line as all their 
actions had done at all times. 8m. Indira 
therefore has apt rendered any service to 
the nation *«hv teaching sanMjbad to the 


tycoons. In private life all these gentlemen 
are fond of giving alms to the poor,, 
endowing orphanages and setting up schools ; 
but in business they have to work for 
profit as most of their funds are derived , 
from private sources by promise of dividends. 
Most of the people who buy shares of' 
private sector companies depend on the 
devidends for their household expenses too. 
Only a few persons are rich but they have 
numerous dependents who are not so. 
So that, in a country which has no social. 
security arrangements like old age pension, 
widows’ pension, orphans’ allowances, free 
universal education, free medical aid, cheap 
housing etc., and in which taxes are so., 
high that a man earning Rs. 500/- per month 
cannot support his family and dependents 
(numbering five or six In all) without 
getting indebted; all talk about the un*' 
worthiness of the profit motive will be 
impractical. About salaries, wages and ter mis 
and conditions of service too, the private 
sector and the public sector go hand in hand. 
The reasons for the existence of low wages, 
etc. are the same in both sectors. The 
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Public Sector can run at a loss for some 
length of time but the Private sector cannot. 
The Public Sector can tax the people or 
borrow money to feed its losing concerns ; 
but the Private Sector cannot do that ; nor 
borrow money with the same abandon 
for reasons that are well known. There is 
another thing. The Public Sector can be 
enlarged and more and more economic 
establishments can be included in it. But, 
judging by the efficiency of the publicly 
employed managers and workers, the nationa¬ 
lisation of more institutions may not prove 
as socially fruitful as people might think. 
In Russia nationalisation of agriculture and 
farms caused the death of more than a 
crore of persons. In India if all cultivation 
and farming are nationalised, who can say 
how many crores will die of starvation ? 
If the greatest economic institution agri¬ 
culture and farming, remained privately owned 
and operated (more than 70% of our 
population depend on this) then most other 
small business would remain so too. Only 
, large industries and commercial ventures could 
be nationalised but one should consider what 
advantage that would create for the people, in 
a cold blooded and hard headed manner. 
There are many nations which allow private 
enterprise to grow to the fullest extent 
and the people of such nations are often 
extremely affluent. There are other nations 
which practise total nationalisation but 
which cannot assure even a moderately 
high standard of living to its members. We 
should not make a fetish of any type of 
Institution. Economics is the study of the 
v basic material efforts of mankind for better 
living and not for attaining any moral and 
spiritual objectives. These matters of the 
"soul cannot be neglected but, we suppose, 
business comes first. There should be as 
1 little mixing of issues as possible. 

. M*ft» Gandhi addressed a mass meeting 


which was attended by a quarter of a 
million people. Mr. Siddhartha Roy inter¬ 
preted this a sign of a return of public 
confidence in the Congress. But we donot 
think so. Mrs. Gandhi has developed a 
personality which has little to do with her 
association with the Congress. The public 
expect her to do things for the 
removal of their wants and suffering and 
they collect in their thousands to see her 
or to listen to her. She said hunger and 
poverty will have to be removed. She 
thought a socialistic approach to economic 
problems will achieve this. But she knew 
that the majority of the people of India 
depended on agriculture, farming and other 
occupations based on exploitation of land 
for their living. She is not trying to socialise 
all these agricultural and other farms ; so 
that the proposed socialistic approach 
could only affect about 5 to 10 percent of 
the people of India. 

The people of Bengal required employ¬ 
ment and productive work. If dairy farming, 
poultry farming, pisciculture,, fruit growing 
and small industries could be fostered, large 
numbers of Bengalees would get employment 
and work. If industries are sponsored the 
sons of the soil would not be benefitted. 
Rather it will increase the number of non- 
Bengalis in Bengal which the people of the 
State do not desire. As it Is Mrs. Gandhi 
could make enquiries whether non-Bengali 
employers had been getting rid of Bengalis 
in their establishments and replacing them 
by non-Bengalis. If she could force non- 
Bengali employers to engage all their staff 
from Bengalis, she would do much to remove 
unemployment among Bengalis. As a matter 
of fact this is a very important matter which 
even the State Government have r ne#ected 
to take cognisance of. As a matter of fact 
during congress rule in West Bengal the 
State Government failed utterly td pjfbftot 
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the interests of the Bengalis in the spheres 
of industries, contracts, supplies and general 
employment. We do not know what the 
non-Congress Government of West Bengal 
are now doing ; but we have an idea that 
trade unionism in West Bengal acta against 
the interests of Bengalis. The non-Bengali 
workers try to secure employment for their 
own friends and relations everywhere in 
increasing numbers- They also try to 
discredit Bengali members of administrative 
staff in order to get non-Bengalis engaged as 
officers and staff. No one has made any 
thorough enquiries into these allegations 
and it is high time this was done by respon¬ 
sible persons. *The growth of non-Bengali 
capitalism in Bengal has caused great damage 
to the economic well being of the children 
of the soil. Bengalis have been exploited 
by usurious non-Bengali money lenders who 
have lent them money at preposterous rates 
of interest (60% to 300% p* a) and expropria¬ 
ted them by buying up their shops and 
wholesale stores. They have subjected 
Bengali traders to unfair competition by 
supplying them with goods at a higher rate 
than what they have charged to non-Bengali 
dealers. They have forced the goods of 
Bengali manufacturers out of the market by 
pushing the goods of non-Bengali producers 
by an unfair linking up of credit facilities 
with acceptance of the goods of their more 
favoured non-Bengali producers. There is 
a long and unsavoury chapter in Bengal’s 
economic history in which certain classes of 
non*Bengalis have played a despicable part. 
Snatching away property, detachment of 
highly valuable areas from the State of 
Bengal, treatment of Bengalis as least 
favoured members among Indian nationals— 
one fnay go on endlessly to show up how 
the British oppression of Bengal has been 

f 1 ( » t V 

continue by , the Indian successor* of the 
British to reduce'the Bengalis to a low and 


powerless position- It all began with the 
Swadeshi movement of 1906 and present day 1 
politicians should study what happened then 
inorder to understand Bengal’s problems 
thoroughly and well. 

When we come to discuss the problems 
of Calcutta, we come to learn much more 
about the development of the great city and 
the ousting of the local people to make roofn* 
for wealthier outsiders. The Calcutta - 
Improvement Trust was a great instrument 
of rooting-Bengalis out of the city of Calcutta^ 
The Calcutta Metropolitan Development / 
Schemes may now displace more Bengalis 
from their hearth and home, if the Central 
and the State Governments neglected to 
institute proper safeguards for the protection 
of Bengalis from the speculative activities of , 
the moneyed outsiders. Sm. Indira Gandhi 
is a protector of the people, more than sh?, 
is a saviour of political parties. She should 
work for the good of the people with 
unswerving Zeal and she will achieve a 
greatness that will indeed be unsurpassable. 

Dishonesty among Public Servants 

It is common belief among all classes of 
Indians that there is great prevalence of 
corruption among public servants in many 
departments of Government. The Police# 
the courts of justice, the tax collecting 
departments like the customs, the Income 
Tax Deptt. the various purchasing depart¬ 
ments attached to the P.W.D.# The Defence 
department and the royalty and excise 
collectors ,* all are considered to be corrupt 
or at least highly negligent and easy going in 
their activities. It is believed that more than , 
75% of all persons who should pay income 
tax do not do so with the knowledge and 
collaboration of the persons working in the. 
department. Numerous shops pay occasional, 
bakshish to collectors of taxes and thus avoid . 
paying their legitimate dues in taxes, duty, 
royalty etc. to the government. It is believed 
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that if all collections were made dutifully and 
In an honest manner in railways, mines, 
quarries, shops, factories, privately owned 
establishments and in other places, the 
revenues of the government would easily 
double without enhancement of rates. 
Rather rates could then be reduced and the 
people of the country enabled to make 
capital accumulations. The departmental 
men habitually devote themselves to 
harassing those who pay their dues in a 
lawful manner. This diverts attention from 
those who do not pay their dues at all or in a 
greatly reduced manner. Mrs. Gandhi has 
admitted publicly that government is at 
fault in the sphere of income tax assessments. 
She should know that her employees in all 
collection departments are intentionally 
incompetent. She should introduce 
legislation for the dismissal of negligent and 
inefficient government servants. Once these 
men are lined up for dismissal, the atmos¬ 
phere would change visibly and money would 
begin to flow into the coffers of the 
government in an ever increasing current. 
The proposed appointment of ombudsmen 
is a good idea: These specially selected 
persons could begin their work by checking 
up the activities (or lack of activities) of the 
tax collectors in all areas. They will soon 
discover that half a crore of shopkeepers 
donot pay even 10% of their legitimate dues 
to government. Then should follow large 
scale dismissal of deliberately inefficient 
officers. This will achieve two things. Tax 
realisation will be vastly increased and 
harassment of persons who habitually pay 
their dues will stop. 

Harassment of the Public for Pressing 
Demands 

We have mentioned in the preceeding 
, U6te that dishonest members of tax collecting 
staff divert the attention of their senior 
officials by making out cases against persons 


who pay their taxes as a matter of course- 
These people suffer so that dishonest persons 
may gain something. In other spheres of 
economic life too we find a similar victi¬ 
misation of innocent persons in order to 
place a case or press a demand. A very 
common case is a procession obstructing 
traffic or a crowded meeting in a busy street 
which prevents people from using the road 
for their normal movements. Then there 
are squatters on railway lines who upset 
everybody’s plans for everything. It is quite 
usual now-a-days for people to start from 
Dhanbad at 5-30 A.M. for Calcutta in order 
to finish their work in the city between 
11-30 A.M. and 3-30 P.M. ; So that they can 
return to Dhanbad by the 4-30 P.M. train. 
But with squatters on the railway tracks at 
three or four places the early morning 
express from Dhanbad reaches Calcutta at 
2-30 P.M. instead of 10-30 A.M. The poor 
passengers not only miss all their appoint¬ 
ments, but have to stay overnight in Calcutta 
for which they have to spend Rs. 50/- to 

Rs. 100/- extra. This sort of thing happens 
all the time and the public have now become 

scape goats for all wants and grievances at 

all times and places. There are occasional 

riots in greater Calcutta or in other cities 

of India because Mao disagreed with 

Khrushchev in the early sixties or because 
of differences of opinion which originated 

earlier in history in some remote corner of 

the earth. Wages of workers or their 
demands for ex-gratia payments, together 

with other claims relating to nothing 
connected with terms and conditions of 
service, usually give rise to disputes which 
are advertised by active demonstrations 
involving disruption of communications, 
road and rail traffic, availability oF public 
conveniences and utilities and the sfnoqth 
running of productive institutions ok the 
distribution of essential commodities. Th{ se 
disputes in the economic field 
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stopped the supply of certain important 
medicines causing great hardship and physical 
injury to sick persons. At the time of going 
to press we find that surgical operations 
are being held up due to lack of supply of 
Oxygen and Nitrous Oxide. It is well 
known that operations have to be performed 
immediately at times and cannot wait for 
the settlement of industrial disputes. The 
holding up of railway trains and road traffic 
also can cause great harm to people. 

The idea that “Socialism” means giving 
top priority to trade disputes or to settlement 
of political differences of opinion is utterly 
wrong. Socialism means that all individual 
or group effort must aim at achieving the 
greatest good of the greatest number without 
causing harm to Innocent minorities or doing - 
anything unjust, immoral and illegal. In India, 
at the present moment, people think that 
the public must tolerate all hardship inorder 
to accommodate the lawless conduct of 
organised bands of students, trade unionist 
and hooligans. On top of this the public 
are harassed unnecessarily by bureaucrats 
and all other persons who can misuse power. 
The public are not organised nor are they 
inclined to retaliate. Otherwise they could 
easily liquidate all forces that destroy their 
well being. The public suffer because they 
weakly tolerate evil. 

Ignorance of the law 

It is a well known royal assumption that 
all subjects of the king must know what 
laws have been enacted by the regal 
head of the state for ruling over the people 
of the state. Ignorance of the law therefore 
was no excuse for not doing something 
that the king could demand of the subject. 
But royal or even bourgeois laws had 
always been rather simple compared to later 
republican ot socialistic legislation. The 
laws relating to taxation, particularly, became 
highly ctjwoajlex , and full of intricate condi¬ 


tions, exemptions, sur charges, rebates, 
and all sorts of legal or extra legal stipula¬ 
tions which gives validity to something or 
makes it invalid in a manner which make 
these laws incomprehensible to all persons 
excepting to those who make their living 
by filling up tax forms for their clients. 
Even high officials, professors of mathe¬ 
matics and economics or barristers practising 
in the criminal courts find it impossible to 
make sense out of income or wealth tax 
forms. So that when people glibly talk 
about ignorance of the law, they merely 
mean, the fundamental laws and not rules, 
regulations and the intricate interpretative 
sub clauses and other complexities which 
only specialist lawyers and accountant* 
understand. It is therefore quite unfair to 
accuse some highly placed persons of not 
paying taxes in time when one knows how 
difficult it is to fill up the tax forms. It is 
largely the fault of the bureaucrats who have 
made the forms full of jargon and abraca¬ 
dabra, that people cannot get the forms 
filled up in time. A man who does not 
pay income tax or a shop keeper who has 
no proper books of accounts but gets 
over difficulties by paying something to 
somebody, will not understand how 
difficult it is for a busy man to answer 1000 
questions to the lawyer who fills up his 
tax return forms. 

Let us take the case of a cabinet minister* 
His time is not his own and he is at the 
beck and call of the entire population and 
of offices, institutions and establishments which 
are too numerous to be fully listed. From 
morning till night the minister either talks, 
attends meetings, conferencs or function? ;■ 
not to speak of the mileage he has to cover' 
to go to places. When docs he find any time- - 
to fill up forms with the help of lawyers or,- 
accountants ? Moreover the forms arc probably 
never sent to him by the tax collector ot f 
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even if sent, are not given to him by his 
personal staff who understand or care little 
about printed forms and their filling up and 
'filing. So that a cabinet minister may 
easily fail to file his returns according to the 
law without any intention of not paying his 
dues to the government. In any case payment 
of taxes are and should be a matter of civil 
liability and, though enactments may be 
made with punitive clauses to make 

cettain failures to file returns or make 

payments a criminal offence; the matter 
still remains a non-payment of money I5y 
one party to another /. e. a civil or dewani 
offence. If a person does not pay his land 
revenue, he is dealt with under the civil law. 
Revenue payment is tax payment exactly 
in the same manner as payment of income 
tax. It is more of a legal claim of the State 
in so far as the land rented out to the tenant 
belongs to the State. So that the land 
revenue is very much more a value arising 
out of property belonging to the State which 
the tenant is allowed to make use of on 
condition (of a payment) and in trust (so to 
speak). The income tax, on the other hand 
is part if values produced by the income earner 
without any necessary assistance of the 
state. There is therefore no ground for 
assuming any breach of trust or non-payment 
of something which belongs to the state. 
For, until the tax money is paid over to 
the state it does not in any sense become 
state property. Another thing also should be 
considered. The state is entitled to get 
revenues from the people of the state according 
tO the law. But in the matter of income tax 
the state imposes a liability on the tax payer 
to make complicated returns which the tax 
payer, in almost all cases, cannot make 
■without other peoples’ assistance. In such 
Circumstances long delays can always occur, 
and legislative clauses cannot make easy 
what is obviously complicated and full of 


techinicalitcs. The laws relating to personal 
taxation must be made simpler and the rates of 
taxation reasonable. India is one of the 
worst countries of the world as far as personal 
taxation is concerned. In India man has 
to cut down on childrens’ milk and education 
in order to pay personal income lax. Not 
that he does not pay other taxes. All the 
excise and customs duties raise his cost of 
living. He also pays for the corporation 
taxes and the taxes that his physicians and 
lawyers pay. In fact, one may say that a 
man paying income tax, pays a further ten 
to twentyfivc percent of his earnings to the 
government in all sorts of round about and 
indirect incidence of taxation, 

A man earning a thousand rupees a month 
is considered to be fairly well off. But when one 
considers that he pays Rs. 250/- per month 
out of that in direct and indirect taxes his 
spending income goes down to Rs. 750/- 
per month. Thereafter one has to consider 
that he has to support, a wife, three 
children and a widowed mother with no 
income of her own. His family budget is 
something like what appears below : 


House Rem 

Monthly 

Expenses 

Rs. 125/- 

Fuel and Electricity 


45/- 

Rice and other Stores 


90/- 

Fish, meat, eggs etc. 

Milk, butter, ghee 

>> 

75/- 

St 

65/- 

Vegetables 

IS 

45/- 

Clothes, shoes etc. 

it 

20/- 

Washing 

S ) 

20/- 

Toilet goods (hair oil, combs, 
blades, tooth paste, tooth brush, 
soap, powder, hair clips, ribbons 
ect. 

}) 

13/. 

School fees, books, stationary, 
Private Tuition 

,, 

80/- 

Travelling 

St 

30. 

Medicine ( Dr.’s fees ) 

is 

20. 

Entertainment 

* r 

St 

25 * 

Holidays (allocation) 

» 

30/* 


SST"6B5/« 
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Monthly 

Exponses 

Cigarettes, Pan, Presents 

Life insurance, Savings 

(for marriage of daughter 

ect. . . 175/- 

Income Tax . . „ 60/- 

Provident Fund deduction . . „ 100/- 

Rs. 1020/- 

The man with a salary of Rs. 1000/- per 
month therefore lives on the brink of indebted¬ 
ness because of heavy direct and indirect 
taxation. Had taxation been more rational, 
he could have then lived better and made 
provisions for his family and himself in a 
sound manner. 

Free Denture and Spectacles for Ministers 

Ministers are by no means the poorest 
among the people of India. The average wage 
earner in India perhaps earns about Rs. 75/- 
to 100/- per month which enables him to 
support about three dependents, one of whom 
will be a minor. The ministers in India earn 
much more than Rs. 100/- per month. It 
would be nearer Rs. 100/- per day, not 
counting amenities and other material 
conveniences that become available, to 
ministers in the normal course of their 
ministerial existence. The ministers therefore 
can afford to pay for the medicines that they 
or their dependents require as well as to buy 
their own spectacles and false teeth. One 
may say that now-a-days they get involved in 
too many fights and thus lose their spectacles 
and dental plates frequently and these should 
therefore be replaced at public cost. But they 
can always seek insurance cover for their false 
teeth, spectacles and wigs (if any) and thereby 
save themselves from any greater financial 
losses than they may have to face by payment 
of the insurance premia. The question also 
arises whether the situations which arise from 
tiiije to time and. lead to the necessity for 
purchasing spectacles or artificial teeth are pot 


exclusively connected with the ministers* 
official work. They do quite a lot of party 
work and the parties should meet some of the 
expenses incurred by these important party 
member, even il they work for the general 
public as ministers. 

The poor people of India donot get proper 
medical aid from the government. Some of 
them can go to hospitals and dispensaries when 
these are located within a reasonable distance 
of their place of residence or work. Most poor 
people live and work quite far away from 
free hospitals and dispensaries. They there* 
fore donot enjoy any free medical facilities. 
In such circumstances, ministers should not 
receive any special privileges over and above 
the numerous advantages that accrue to them 
without any efforts being made by them, 

Bengal’s New Governor 

S. S. Dhavan has been appointed Governor 
of West Bengal by the President of India. He 
was High Commissioner of India in the 
United Kingdom before this. He is an 
experienced diplomat and he would need a 
great deal of diplomatic ability, judicial 
sagacity and statesmanly strategy to get on 
successfully with the United Front Government 
in West Bengal. For this government has a 
split personality and one never knows when 
its reactions would be guided by which 
particular emotional, ideological or tactical 
facet of its sharply differentiated multiple 
entity, Mr. Governor Dhavan, of course 
thinks that the ability to unite fourteen political 
parties to form a front shows a great capacity 
for unity and that should enable the U. F. to 
carry on its government successfully and well. 
He also greatly appreciated the Gandhian 
connections of Bengal’s C. M. Sri Ajoy 
Mukhcrjee and the worthiness of the U. F. 
Deputy Chief Minister Sri Jyoti Basu who 
was considered to be a very capable man by 
even British businessmen of the orthodox 
school. Mr. Dhavan no doubt will know more, 
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about the U. F. when he views the organisation 
from a closer perspective. There is an 
; ancient saying that all things look beautiful 
Trom a distance and this also applies in the 
case of opinions formed about people in 
Calcutta by persons residing at London. There 
is of course a possibility that nearness will 
make things appear even more attractive and 
that the new governor will find his Gandhian 
Marxist associates much more capable than 
he estimated from a distance. We hope that 
the new Governor will have no differences of 
opinion with the members of the U. F. 
Government; for that will make the political 
situation in Bengal more complicated than 
it is now with inter-party clashes all over 
West Bengal. There is something common 
in all political ideology. It is the desire to be 
of service to the people. If all the fourteen 
parties devoted more time to public service 
than they now do; and attached less 
importance to developing the strength of their 
parties ; there should be less trouble and inter¬ 
party clashes in Bengal. This can be achieved 
by a very strict maintenance of status quo in 
party leadership, in labour unions, students 
unions and occupation of land and economic 
establishments. All political groups must stop 
power grabbing and cxpansionistic activities 
and concentrate on rendering service to the 
people. For what is true of international strife 
is also true of interparty squabbles. The lure 
of more territory, more colonies, more business 
and wider markets have brought about many 
, wars in the past. The desire to have more 
ideological satellites is now causing tension 
between Russia and China. The desire to 
, have wider Marxist following of the different 
types of Marxism is creating ill feeling among 
political parties in West Bengal. Even 


Gandhians have now developed schools of 
thought and that is splitting up the Congress. 
Marx and Gandhi only thought of unity ; but 
their followers, stimulated by an overdose of 
ego and aggressive self-aggrandising emotions, 
are failing to remain united. In other words; 
just as great schisms have developed in the 
religions of the world due to no fault of the 
founders of the religions, but entiroly by reason 
of fanatical interpretations of the religions at 
later dates ; so have political and economic 
theories been interpreted differently by the 
successors of the theorists and brought about 
a mutual contrariness which can be the cause 
of wars. In Bengal the parties arc too small 
in size to engage in serious warfare, but they 
can create an atmosphere similar to that of 
communal rioting. This can be avoided if 
all or most volunteers of the parties can be 
put to the work of mass education, cleaning up 
of ponds and low lying swamps for pisciculture 
dairy farming, poultry farming and fruit 
growing. The political parties claim to have 
volunteer forces running into thousands. All 
of these can be employed to do work which 
will benefit the economy of the State and make 
it a healthier and wealthier place. As to 
finding the money for such work the newly 
nationalised banks have declared an intention 
to finance village industries and small scale 
businesses. This new policy of the banks can 
be made use of and dairies, poultry farms, 
fish and fruit culture can be developed in 
increasing numbers through bank finance. 
Mass education can be stimulated by persons 

whose main occupation will be the business 
ventures described above. In any case the 
public of Bengal feel that the U. F. should 
make an effort to do nation building work as 
opposed to power hunting which some of their 
members are now doing. 



TRIBAL DYNAMICS tfc^iNDIA 

Dr. B. K. ROY BURMAN 


There are 2,89,79,24-9 persons in the cate¬ 
gory of scheduled tribes in India. They 
constitute 6.87 per cent of the total population. 
The tribal communities living in different 
regions can be divided into the following 
territorial groups taking into consideration 
their historical, ethnic and socio-cultural rela¬ 
tions : 

(a) North-East India compiising Assam, 
NKFA, Nagaland, Manipur and Tripura. 

(b) Sub-Iiimalayan region of North-West 
India comprising the Northern Sub-montane 
districts of CJ. P. as a whole including the 
areas recently transferred from Punjab. 

(c) Central and East India comprising 
West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh. 

(cl) South-India comprising Madras, 
Kerala and Mysore. 

(e) Western India comprising Rajasthan, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra* 

Except for Nagaland, NEFA and L.M.A. 
Islands in none of the States and Union Terri¬ 
tories the scheduled tribes constitute more 
than 25% of the population. It will be 
obvious from this that the tribal people cons¬ 
titute only a small proportion of the popula¬ 
tion in most part of the country. This is, how¬ 
ever, only one side of the picture, There is 
the other. If examined upto the level of taluk 
or equivalent administrative unit, it is found 
that there are altogather 287 taluks or equiva¬ 
lent administrative units in India where the 
Scheduled Tribes constitute 50% or more of 
the total population. Altogether 1,40,34,885 
persons belonging to tribal communities or 
46.58 per cent of the total tribal population 
live in these 287 taluks. It is found that 
*lmoft h^lf of the tribal population of India 


live in pockets where they are the majority 
people. This pattern of distribution of the 
scheduled tribes is of great significance (for the 
cultural orientation of the tribal communities 
and for the formulation of strategies of their 
social and economic development. 

The Scheduled Tribe communities disper¬ 
sed all over the country differ very much from 
one another in racial traits, social organisation, 
social relations, culture pattern, attitudes and 
world views. The most dominant racial type 
among the scheduled tribe communities, except 
those living in the Sub-IIimalayan belt, is the 
proto-australoid. In the Sub-Himalayan belt, 
mongoloid racial type is more prevalent. But 
everywhere there has been inter-mixture 
with other racial types, particularly the medi¬ 
terranean type. A negrito substratum is also 
suspected in some parts of the country, parti¬ 
cularly South India by some scholars. Besides, 
there are isolated tribal communities like the 
Todas of Madras, with obvious nordic traits 
and the Sidis of Gujarat with obvious negroid 
traits. 

The tribal languages in India belong to all 
the major language families ; but the Austro- 
ASiatic and Tibeto-Chinese families arc the 
dominant ones. It is also to be noted that 
bi-lingualism and multi-lingualisin prevails 
considerably among the tribal people. 

According to 1961 Census 89.40% of the 
tribal population in India regard themselves as 
Hindus; 5.53% as Christians and the rest 
belong to other religions. # 

It is, however, to be noted that all'of those 
who returned themselves as Hindus during the 
Census, arc not equally incorporated in the 
Hindu social order. In terms of their orienta- 
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tion towards Hindu social order, the tribals 
can be classified as follows : 

(a) Incorporated in Hindu social order. 

(b) Positively oriented towards Hindu 
social order. 

(c) Negatively oriented towards Hindu 
social order. 

(d) Indifferent towards Hindu social 
order. 

The average percentage of literacy among 
the scheduled tribes of India is 9% as against 
24% among the total population. But among 
the tribal communities there is a wide range 
of variation in the level of literacy. There are 
on the one hand communities like Malapan- 
daram, Sulung etc. with hardly any literate 
among them. On the other, there are commu¬ 
nities, like the Lushais with more than 40% 
literacy. If considered State-wise, the level of 
literacy varies from 4% in Andhra Pradesh 
to 27% in Manipur. 

As against the national average of 43%, 
among the scheduled tribes 57% of the poula- 
tion are economically active. On the one 
hand, it is a measure of comparatively low 
dependency ratio among the scheduled tribes ; 
on the other, it seems to indicate the compara¬ 
tively low capacity of the scheduled tribe 
workers to support large number of dependents 
and provide them opportunity to equip them¬ 
selves educationally and technologically for 
participating in the economic life later on, at a 
higher level. 

As against the national average of 73%, in 
case of the scheduled tribes 92% of the workers 
are cnagaged in the primary sector of the 
economy related to the exploitation of 
the natural resources. The secondary sector 
or the sector related to manufacture, accounts 
for 11% of the total workers and only 3% of 
the tribal workers. The tertiary sector or the 
servicing sector accounts for 16% of the total 
workers and only 5% of the tribal workers. 

foie Thegoing data clearly bring out the 


underdeveloped condition of the tribal eco¬ 
nomy compared to that of the rest of the 
nation. These not only show the practically 
undiversified nature of the economy but also 
the fact that the primary sector has failed to 
have significant multiplication effect in the 
secondary and tertiary sectors. In other words 
the data realating to the distribution of tribal 
workers in different industrial categories under¬ 
score the low participation of the tribals in 
the total economy of the nation and also the 
low level of the out-turn of the primary sector. 

Many students of Indian society arc of the 
view that the tribal problem can be best 
solved by treating it only as a part of the 
general problem of under development in 
the country. They emphasise the fact of 
great cultural similarity and intense social 
interaction among the scheduled tribe comm¬ 
unities and their neighbours, parlicuarly in 
the present context of rapid expansion of 
communication, welfare activities, industrialisa¬ 
tion and urbanization. 

It seems that they tend to forget that in 
human affairs a great role is often played by 
what is called, the load of history. Whatever 
may be the objective facts today, it cannot 
be denied that until recently most of the 
communities included in the list of the sche¬ 
duled tribes, remained aloof from the main 
currents of the national life. This created 
an image of being ‘different* both among 
them and their neighbours. Though the con¬ 
ditions have changed, in many cases a 
‘perception lag’ has come into existence among 
the scheduled tribes and their neighbours. 
Besides, by being different historically, vested 
interests of remaining ‘different* today and 
in future have also been created among both 
sections of population- These are to be 
changed through calculated social actions. 
Unless the perception lags are removed and 
vested interests are dissolved through psycholo¬ 
gical and strategic 
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ments in the conditions of life of the scheduled 
tribes will not accelerate the process of their 
integration in the national life. It is through 
proper appreciation of this inherent dynamics 
in the tribal situation in India today that 
strategic approaches can be built up for dealing 
with them correctly. 

For this purpose a careful appraisal of the 
tribal policy in India in different periods is 
also necessary. 

A famous Asokan rock-edict assures 
lhe forest tribes in his dominion, of his 
rorrjpassion and desire for their well¬ 
being. By and large, the policy of the Indian 
rulers about the tribal population has been 
that of tolerance for their different ways of 
life and non-interference in their internal 
matters and respect for their traditions and 
institutions. This pattern of relationship 
suffered a set-bark with the establishment of 
British rule. In their commercial and military 
interests they extended roads to the outlying 
tubal areas ; but did hardly anything to 
develop the economy of the tribals. The 
tribals were exposed to exploitations by con¬ 
tractors, landlords and moneylenders ; and 
naturally they resented it. 

In 1874 was passed the Scheduled Districts 
Act, which tended to keep the tribal areas 
administratively separate. The same policy 
was continued in the Government of India 
Acts of 1919 and 1935. 

After the attainment of Independence, the 
old policy of maintaining status-quo and isola¬ 
tion was replaced by a policy of development 
and integration. The makers of the Constitu¬ 
tion of India were, however, conscious of the 
fact that due to historical reasons including the 
policy of isolation followed by the British 
Government, certain amount of mental barrier 
had come into existence between the tribal 
and the non-tribal population, in some parts 
of the country. It required a deft and phased 
approach^to remove the barrier. They also 


recognised that, unless the material conditions 
of life of the tribals were improved so as to 
bring them at par with the rest of the nation, 
the tribals would remain week-links in the 
social structure of India. 

Underlying the new approach are two 
guiding principles, viz. (a) protection of the 
tribal population and (b) their integration in 
the national society. On the face of it, it may 
appear to many, that the two guidiug princi¬ 
ples are contradictory to one another. They 
may be sceptic about the possibility of inte¬ 
grating the tribals in the national life {through 
a policy of protection. But this scepticism is 
in fact outcome of a narrow interpretation of 
the terms ‘protection of the tribals’ and 
‘national integration*. 

Protection of the tribals in the real sense 
of the term does not mean artificial maintena¬ 
nce of the status-quo ; it means creation of 
the conditions in which natural growth of 
the tribal societies can take place without 
imposition from outside. In India, massive 
efforts are being made to create such a condi¬ 
tion through protective and welfare measures. 
Legislations have been enacted in the different 
States to prevent alienation of tribal lands 
and to give them protection against usurious 
money-lenders. An amount ofRs. 60 crores 
was set apart in the third plan for welfare of 
the tribals. The schemes implemented include 
education, agriculture, cottage industries, 
cooperation, animal husbandry, medical and - 

public health, housing communication, re-’ ' 

\ 4 ‘ 

habitation, community centres, aid to ' 
voluntary agencies and tribal devclo- 
ment blocks. 

In a general way, it can be stated that as 
a result of the development and protective 
measures, the tribal communities are more and 
more being involved in the political and eco- V 
nomic structure of the country. In the matter /■ 
of standard of living also, they are being \ 
brought at par with the rest of the nation, ; , 
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On a mcchanic.il assessment of the situa¬ 
tion it would be logical to expect that as a 
result of these measures the tribal communi¬ 
ties constitute a happy, positively oriented 
segment of the nation. But paradoxically 
these have on the one hand brought them 
closer to the nation, and on the other, created 
new distances. The interpretation of this 
dynamic situation would depend on one’s own 
understanding of the meaning of integration. 

In a plural society there are at least four 
models of social integration, namely (i) identi¬ 
fication with the dominant group, (ii) mutual 
give and take of the different parts to cons¬ 
titute a new whole (iii) coexistence of different 
parts as autonomous systems and simultaneous 
acceptance of common group goals and group 
symbols (iv) organisation of individuals whose 
basic commitments are to the * dues of cos¬ 
mopolitan humanism and who consciously 
and freely accept membership of different 
reference groups for the sake of deepening 
and diversifying their intellectual and moral 
experiences in such a manner, as is not in¬ 
compatible with their basic commitment. 

In India those who are accustomed to look 
upon the tribals, only as the bearers of 
retarded cultures, frequently advocate that 
the tribals should become integrated in the 
national life by effacing their own identity 
and adopting the culture and way of life of 
the neighbouring Hindu population. There 
are again those, who take a teleological view 
of history that through the operation of an 
inexorable law in the social situation of India, 
the tribal societies would be inevitably 
brought within the fold of Hinduism and thus 
the objective of national integration would be 
achieved. They, however, fail to observe 
that currently a reverse process of contraaccul- 
turation is taking place, making the task of 
national integration a far more difficult and 
intricate one which would require continnous 


balancing of protection and development in 

different fields including the political field. 

There is much naive thinking in the 

country about the nature of political unrest 

currently found in many tribal areas. To 

appreciate the significance of the same in 

correct perspective, it is necessary to take note 

of two apparently similar but basically different 

phenomena, namely, sub-nationalism and 
infra-nationalism. 

The phenomenon of sub-nationalism is 
lound among tribal communities like Oraon, 
Munda, etc. But it is not confined to them 
alone, it is found among larger ethnic group 
like the Bengalees, Oriyas, Gujaratis, Tamils, 
etc. In sub-nationalism there is a general 
awareness and acceptance of the symbols of 
the nation, though at the same time 
parochial symbols and interests also persist, 
It is a phase of contraction. In contrast 
infra-nationalism is a phase of expansion. It 
overtakes a community living in comparative 
isolation and unacquainted with or 
uncommited to the national symbols and 
national goals, when it is seized by the urge to 
rapidly change its standard of living and enjoy 
the benefits of modern technology. Such a 
community finds that for the satisfaction of 
its aspirations, the diffused commands over the 
resourses,—both tangible resources like lands 
and forests and intangible resources like factual 
knowledge, skill, ideas and ideologies, must 
be replaced by a unified command. As a 
result, a vigorous search for a new social iden¬ 
tity and expansion of intellectual horizon 
ensues, In its march, the clan loyalties are 
submerged in tribal loyalties. It is not nece¬ 
ssarily incompatible with national loyalty; 
rather national loyalty is a logistic need for 
infra-nationalism. But whether nationalism 
would be able to subsume it, would partly 
depend on the initiative of the nation itself to 

meet infra-nationalism*half way and partly on 
a number of geo-political factors, 
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The institution of Panchayati Raj had been 
designed as a systematic altempt in the devolu¬ 
tion of power to the lower rungs of Adminis¬ 
tration. Such Democratic Decentralization 
of power ancl responsibility was to build up 
Democracy from the grassroots. The Balvan- 
tarv Mehta Committee Report*-' provided the 
genesis for the three-tier system of Panchayati 
Raj. This has for the first time provided 
an integrated approach to rural development. 
There are, of course, variations in the struc¬ 
tures and functioning of Lhc system from State 
to State though there is common agreement on 
the fundamentals of the scheme of Democratic 
Decentralization. 

Evolution: It maybe recalled that the 
rural se.lf-Governmcnt whic h was introduced* 
in United Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1885 was 
based on the historic resolution ol Lord Ripon. 

It was, to some extent, wrongly drafted, and 
vitiated the very purpose, of the “Self-Govern¬ 
ment” and the participation of the people 
in these activities. The -district Adminis¬ 
trative Report in 1912-13 rightly observed, 
“Wc think that it was mistake to make the 
District Board the administrative unit of 
Local Government and to leave the smaller 
bodies dependent on its charity and with 
no clearly defined position in the general 
scheme. This was to begin Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment at lhc wrong end, for the system 
ought to start from the bottom, and " work-up, 
as was originally intended in 1883, 
rather than from the top and work down” 4 . 
During the last eighty years, important 
changes have been brought about in the 
Bengal Act III of 1885 to reorient the old 
pattern, of I^ural Administration. In Orissa, 


the Grama Panchayats* were created in 1948 
in thc-v modern lines. But the strong edifice 
of Rural Government in Orissa was primarily 
the District Board till 1961. In 'pursuance 
with the recommendations ot the Mehta 
Committee, the Orissa Panehayai Samiti and 
Zilla Panshad Act was passed in 1959 . 
which received the Governor’s assent on the 
15th February, I960. There was inaugura¬ 
tion of the new structure by implementa¬ 
tion of the new Act'* on the 26th January, 
1961 which stipulated a uniform pattern of 
rural local self-government for the whole 
province. 

Panehayai Raj brought about fundamen¬ 
tal changes in the set up oi Development 
Administration. The total number of Grama 
Pane hay a is constituted in the State continued 
to be 2,344 and 307 Panchayat Samitis. This 
was closely followed by the. constitution of 
13 Zilla Pari,shads. The three-tier system 

of Democratic Decentralization was thus 
completed during the year. In addition to 
the administration of Panchayats, the adminis¬ 
tration of Panchayat Samitis and Zilla 
Parishads and the task of organizing the 
constitution of Zilla Parishads and Panchayats 
all over the State was entrusted to the 
Community Development and Panchayati 
Raj (Grama Panchayat) Department of the 

Government of Orissa.' 

The scheme of decentralization of govern¬ 
mental authority to Panchayati Raj institu¬ 
tions has become almost a permanent feature 
of the Indian Republic, of course, with certain 
local variations here and there. The deve¬ 
lopment of these institutions in recent years 
is in pursuance with ,^ie Gandhian teaching 
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of Grama Panrhayats. To be more formal 
and legal, in Ian it is in accordance with the 
Directive Principles of State policy* as enshrined 
in the Constitution of India. Though Article 
40 refers only to Village Panchayats, the 
Central and Slate Governments have rightly 
interpreted them to include the other tiers 
of Panchayati Raj in a broader functional 
frame-work. 

Composition : In all the 13 Districts of 
Orissa, 13 Zilla Parishads had been set up 
in placeof the District Boards. M The Zilla 
Parishad Executives can be divided into two 
categories, as the official and non-official. The 
official members are deprived of the right to 
vote and of the power to be either Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman of the Parishad. They can 
talk but cannot raise hands. The official 
element J,i consists of the District Magistrate, 
District Officers of Medical, Education, Public 
Health, Agriculture, ■ Welfare Works, Co¬ 
operative and such other Departments as 
may be notified by the Government from 
time to time. The Sub-Divisional officers 
exercising jurisdiction within the District 
also constitute the non-official membership. 
The Secretary of the Parishad was appointed 
by the Government and was designated as 
Executive Officer. The non-official members 
of the Parishad are the Chairman of Panchayat 
Samitis, Municipalities and Notified Area 
Councils and Presidents, Central Cooperative 
Banks operating within the District. It is 
unfortunate that the M. L. A.s and M. P.s 
elected from the territorial constituencies within 
the District had been eliminated. 11 The 
membership both official and non-official is 
purely honorary and may be honorable. 

Functions : ‘Zilla Parishad’ has been defined 
as “the body constituted .under sub- sectiop 
1 of section 4 of the Orissa Panchayat Samiti 
and Zilla Parishad Act, 1959. Every Parishad 
is known by the n$me of the District for 


which it is constituted by the Government 
of Orissa in the Community Development 
and Panchayati Raj Department. It was a 
body corporate having perpetual succession 
having the power to sue and to be sued 
in its corporate name. Its principal func¬ 
tions are to examine -and approve the 
Budget of the Samitis, Supervise their activi¬ 
ties, distribute the allotcd funds, co-ordinate 
ami consolidate their plans and prepare 
plans for the entire District, advise the 
Government on allocation of work among 
Grama Panchayats and Samitis, borrow money 
for prescribed functions, manage entrusted 
Trusts and Endowments, advise Government 
on all Development schemes and exercise such 
other powers as the Government may by order 
confer on or entrust to the Parishad. For 
efficient performance of its functions, it may 
collect necessary data, publish statistics and 
such other necessary information and may ask 
for information from any of its Grama Pan- 
chayats or Panchayat Samitis. 

Observations : The Parishad had no staff 
of its own except an Executive Officer and his 
few Assistants. The District Officers of 
different Departments, by courtesy function foi 
and on behalf of the Parishad in their respec¬ 
tive fields of activity. The officers do not 
feel that they are serving a Zilla Parishad, 
rather performing their own Departmental 
functions. 

It is observed that the 13 Zilla Parishads in 
Orissa had been set up in place of the District 
Boards in each of the District headquarters of 
the State. The remarkable features of the 
Zilla Parishad Executive were its “unwieldy 
number” and the presence of excessive “ex- 
officio composition” for a four-year term. 

The Panchayat Samiti has been the 
principal executive body among the three-tiers 
while the role of the Parished wax restricted to 
supervisory, , advisory and coordinating 
functions. The important f 
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the Panchayat Samitis ate planning and 
execution of Community Development schemes, 
management and control of Primary education, 
and management of trusts and endowments 
entrusted to it by the Government. The 
Parishad, in actual practice used to function as 
a Post Office between the Government and the 
Samitis. The Government had the power to 
transfer such programmes, schemes and works 
to the Samitis directly, as may be specified. 
Schematic grants were also directly given to 
the Samitis above the head of the Parishad. 
The Parishad thus had responsibility but no 
power and no independent staff to operate. 
The Sanlhanam Committee on Panchayat Raj 
Finances deemed it essential that every 
Panchayati Raj institution should have conttol 
over its own staff whether such staff is appoint¬ 
ed by itself or placed at its disposal by the 
State Government. J 5 The surprising fact was 
that the Parishad had no independent staff of 
its own. Even then it was to guide the sub¬ 
ordinate field agencies in the matter of nation¬ 
building and development administration. 

It is m the fitness of things that the State 
Government as the sole custodian of Law and 
order and being the recipient of the largest 
share of State revenue should bear the full 
responsibility. It was considered unnecessary 
to experience repetition of the very same 
retrograde provision of our pre-independencc 
era. Further, Zilla Parishads in Mysore, 
Rajasthan, Panjab, U. P. and Orissa arc 
essentially advisory, though they also have 
functions of the supervision and coordination 
of the work of Samitis and Panchayats. 

Further, excepting Gujrat, Maharastra, 
U. P., West-Bengal and Madras, no other 
State in India has made u tax n as sources of 
revenue for the Zilla Parishads. In the majority 
of the States as in Orissa, the Zilla Parishads 
get grants or contributions fropi the State 
Governments, These are shares of land revenue 
or Corest tevenue or local cess. In Orissa, com- 

* * * * ' 4 j 


plaints were being made that the Parishads were. \ 
not getting adequate grants from the .State 
Government. Thus, apart from the grants * 
and contributions, it had no stable source of 
revenue. But on the whole, the Zilla Parishads 
spend about one-third of the total revenue of 
the Stale. 11 

Its Abolition : It may be remembered 
in this connection that the Swatantra-Jana . 
Congress had been voted to power by the 
people on the basis of the 21 point common 
programme which also provided “for effecting 
real decentralization as envisaged in the * 
Dnec.tive Principles of the Constitution of 
India. 1J As a step forward, the abolition of 
Zilla Parishads in the State has been brought 
about by the Orissa Panchayat Samiti and 
Zilla Parishad (Second Amendment) Act, 1967 
assented to by the Governor on the 4th 
January, 1968. 1,1 Abolition of the 13 Zilla . 
Parishads was effected on and from the 31st 
August, 1968 leaving 317 Panchayat Samitis 
and 3829 Grama Panchayats in Orissa. The 
probable saving after the abolition of the Zilla 
Parishad, will be about Rs. 11 lakhs as 
disclosed by the Deputy Minister, C.D. and 
Panchayati Raj in the Orrissa Legislative 
Assembly. 17 The expenditure in the alternative i 
set up had not been calculated by the Govern¬ 
ment then. 

New Device : The alternative arrange-; 
meat contemplated after careful consideration, . 
and introduced in place of the Zilla Parishad ‘ 
is the District Advisory council effective from 
the 1st November, 1968. It has been named 
in Oriya as “Zilla Paramarshadata Samiti.** 1 * 
The District Advisory Council shall consist of 
the following members. 

1. Collector of the District.Member- 

ii 

convenor. 

2. M. L. A and M. Ps, (Lok Sabha) member 

whose jurisdiction comes under ;/ 

the District. M« Ps. (Rajya Sabha) 


f i 
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whose place of residence is in the 


District. 

3. All Chairmen of the Panchayat 

Samitis within the District. -do- 

4. All Chairmen of the Municipal 

Councils. -do- 

5. Presidents of the Central Coop. 

Banks. -do- 

6. Presidents of the District Laud 

Mortgage Banks. -do- 

7. Any Officer notified b> Government 

from time to time. -do- 

Ministers, Deputy Ministers, Speaker 


and Deputy Speaker may nominate any 
of their constituents to represent them 
in the Council. 

The meeting of the Council shall be 
convened by the Collector of the District and 
shall be presided over by a non-official member 
to be elected at each such meeting. It is to 
meet thrice a year provided that not more 
than four months should elapse between two 

i* 

. successive sittings. This is provided probably 
to check unnecessary expenditure. , The 
Convenor may call special meetings. But the 
business of each meeting shall be transacted as 
may be prescribed by Government from lime 
to time. 

The functions of the District Advisory 
Council arc 

(1) to advise the Government regarding 

developmental and other activities 

referred to it bv Government from 

4 

time to time ; 

(2) to consider and advise Government as 

to how best the developmental acti¬ 
vities can be expeditiously and effi¬ 

ciently executed and suggest ways and 
means to remove bottle-necks in the 

7 <, execution of development works. 

V; This is a major departure from the 

./Mehta Committee Recomendations and the 
vailing all-India pattern. As an economy 
urc, this step may be hailed as the 


greatest experiment in the * structure of 
Panchayati Raj institutions in Orissa. The 
Council appears to be an extension of the 
C. D. and Panchayati Rai Department of 
the Government of Orissa. Its role is purely 
advisory without having any supervisory or 
co-ordinating functions. It may render useful 
service if the matters on which it is con¬ 
sulted are listed with imagination and preci¬ 
sion, and a convention is established that its 
recommendations will be accepted except 
when they arc either modified or rejected by 
the Slate Cabinet. 

The abolition of Zilla Paiishad and intro¬ 
duction of the District Advisory Council brings 
about a tremendous reduction of strength of 
the District Offices. 1 ' 1 This may be termed 
as an effort at greater and effective consoli¬ 
dation of the Panchayati Raj institutions in 
Orissa. The future alone can answer the 
question regarding the utility of this 
arrangement 

It will be of lasting benefit to the institu¬ 
tion of Panchayati Raj if the word <f Govern- * 
merit” was deleted from the related Acts and 
Rules. The three tiers continue as limbs of 
the Slate. The Seminar on fundamental 
problems of Panchayati Raj organized at 
Udaipur in January 1964 laid down the 
scope of Panchayati Raj in some detail. That 
was also accepted in principle at the Annual 
Conference on Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj and the Conference of State 
Ministers of C. D. and Panchayati Raj held 
at Srinagar in July, 1965. ,JU It came to the 
conclusion that : 

“Panchayati Raj institutions should act as 
units of self-government at the village, the 
block and the district level. These institutions 
cannot be described as part of the decentralif 
zed State. In acting as units of self-govern¬ 
ment they will undertake responsibility which 
they can discharge within the framework 
of their resources and requirements.* 9 It w<*uW 
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mean that what the Pancliayat cannot under¬ 
take will be accomplished by the Samity and 
what the Samity cannot do by itself will be 
undertaken by the Zilla Parishad. Thus, only 
the residual Functions will be transferred to the 
next larger unit. The constitution should lay 
down as clearly as possible their functions as 
Government in the same way as has been done 
lor States and the Centre.” 

Conclusion : “The Panchayali Raj institutions 
shall not function as agencies of the higher 
tieis but will form part of a compact system. 
As such they may sometimes act as agencies 
of other units. It has, however, to lie borne 
in mind that this is only a subsidiary role, their 
main role being to act as governments, formed 
on their own rights.” 

In view of the foiegoing recommendations, 
the position of Panchayali Raj in Tndia m 
general and Orissa in particular has to be 
examined. 

It is argued- 1 that 'Panchayali Raj is no 
longer an experiment as it had become not 
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ROLE OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY 
IN EXPEDITING OUR LIBERATION 

P. RAJESWARA RAO 


It is meet and proper that we should 
rc< all with pride and pleasure the activities and 
achievements of the Indian National Army 
which was responsible for the early liquidation 
of the foreign rule on the Indian sod. 'Hie 
formation of the I.N.A. under the leadership 
ol Nctaji Sri Subhas Chandra Hose duiing the 
Second World War proved to be one of the 
romances of Indian Nationalism and a fascinat¬ 
ing constitutional phenomenon. This 
distinguished son of Bengal and the rising sun 
on the Indian firmament by being tar ahead of 
his con temporal ics justified the dictum of the 
late Gopal Krishna Gokhalc who was noted 
for his moderation and caution, that “What 
Bengal thinks to-day, the rest of India thinks 
tomorrow.’* 

Sri Subhas Chandra Bose evidently drew 
his inspiration from similar unsuccessful 
attempts in the past, The Sepoy Mutiny of 
1857 contrary to its name was no mere revolt 
of the disgruntled army. The episode of the 
greased cartridges was simply the spark whicli 
exploded the vast powder magazine of popular 
discontent, that had long been accumulating. 
The Constitutional significance of it was that 
it demonstrated to the British people once for 
all the difficulties in governing India. Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, the last scion of the Moghul 
dynasty, became the focal point for the 
countrywide rebellion. Subhas Chandra soon 
after his arrival in Burma with the I.N.A., 
visited the prison and tomb of Bahadur Shah 
where he pined and passed away as a 
prisoner, paid his homage, renovated it and 
redeemed it from oblivion. In the fitness of 
things the remains of Bahadur Shah were 


removed from Burma to Delhi in 1963 and 
entombed in a mosque next to the tomb of his 
ancestors. It may be recalled that while in 
prison he wrote a moving Poem desiring a 
space of two yards in Delhi. At long last the 
longing of this royal exile was fulfilled and his 
descendants continue to live in Moulmcan in 
poverty working as boatmen and petty shop 
keepers. The heroic exploits of Nana Saheb, 
Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi; Tantia. Tope, Kunwar 
Singh and other heroes were immortalised 
dramatically by Sn Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar in his monumental work cm “the 
Indian War of Independence of 1857’\ which 
deserves to be read, re-read, and digested 
inwardly by every Indian. The National 
upheaval of 1857 closed the chapter of the 
leadership of the old Feudal nobility. When 
Indian Nationalism asserted again in the next 
generation its leaders were not the dispossessed 
nobles, but lawyers, teachers and journalists 
who looked to the future and not to the 
restoration of the vanished past. The Japanese 
victory over Russia at the beginning of the 
piesent century moved the Indians deeply. *♦ 
Dean Inge described the event as a turning 
point in the history of the world, The 
Partition of Bengal was sought to be resisted 
with bomb and pistol b> T the emotional youth 
fired by lofty idealism. Khudiram Bose 
mounted the gallows with smile on his lips. The 
imprisonment of the Lokamanya Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and the deportation of Lala 
Lajpat Rai, the lion of the Punjab and Sardar 
Ajit Singh uncle of Bhagat Singh added fuel to 
the fire. Madame Gama, of sacred memory, 
unfurled the Tri-coloured National Fl*ig of 
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India for the first time before the Social 
Democrats in Germany. She remained as an 
exile in till she was permitted to return to 
India in 1936 in an insane condition with 
shattered health. 

During the first woild war, Lala Har Day.d 

tried to organise an army for the liberation of 

India with the help of the German Raiser. 

€ 

Shyamji Krishna Varma, Raja Mahendra 
Pratap, Sailen Chose, Prof. Panduranga Khan 
Khoji, Sri Darsi Chcnchayya, Sardar Ajit 
Singh, Birendra Chattopadh\aya, Moulvi 
Obeidulla. Chanipakaraman Filial, Bhupcndra 
Dutt (Brother of Swami Visekananda) and a 
host of Indian exiles strove towards the same 
ideal, Mr. Ghampaku Raman Pillai 
accompanied the German cruiser Emdrn 
which threw shells on Madras l-’ort and 
Harboui to destroy oil installations and to 
disable ships during die first woild war. 
Consequently Britain placed a rewaid of Rs. 
one Lakh on Ins head and and set trained 
spies on his heels. lie is known to have dodged 
the greatest of the British spies. Mala Hari, 
and even succeeded m winning her over. 
A( tually a provisional Free India Government 
with Raja Mahendra Pratap as president and 
Moulvi Barakatullah of the Hindustan Gadr 
party of San Francisco (U.S.A) as the Prime 
Minister. Moulvi Obcidullah as the Home 
Minister and Dr. Chainpakaraman Pillai as 
the Foreign Minister was established in 
Afghanistan during 1915-16. The Gadr (Gadr 
means war of Independence) Movement found¬ 
ed by Baba Sohan Singh in 1913 spread like a 
forest fire among the four or five thousand 
Indians of all communities who had settled on 
the West Coast of the United Stales of 
America. Its activities became most embarass- 
ing to the British especially because many of 
its members came from the Punjab, the 
recruiting ground for the British Indian army 
and these members began preaching sedition 
at bome through their relations and friends. 


The position changed however in 1917 when 
the U. S. A., entered the war on the side of 
Britain. The very next day after the declara¬ 
tion of the war the U. S. Government 
swooped down on the Gadr Party, its 
leading member*' were arrested, and brought 
to trial. 

The Hindu-German conspiracy case lasted 
for six months and made the nations head¬ 
line':. t here were over (hundred) 100 accused, 
Indians, Germans and Americans and they 
were charged w r ilh conspiracy to violate the 
neutrality of (he U* S. A. Of the 30 thirty odd 
Indians, only 16 (sixteen) took their trial 
and others including Har Dayal escaped 
arrest. Di. Goviiul Bchari Fall who later 
became the Science Editor of the American 
weekly and a Pulitzer a Prize-winnci, Dr. 
Taraknath Das, Editor of “Free Hindustan” 
and afterwards on the staff of the Columbia 
Uuivcisity, and others weic sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment. The Gadr 
Party was suppressed. Bui some of its 
members made theii way back to India 
and carried on their revolutionary activi- 

j 

tics. The upheaval in Northern India which 
culminated m the Lahore, Meerut, Benares, 
Delhi and Cawnporc conspiracy cases, is traced 
by some to their activities. On 8-4-29 Bhagat 
Singh and B. K. Dull thiew a bomb in the 
central Assemblv not to kill but to make the 
deaf in the seats of power hear, 

A firm believer in the doctiine that 
Britian’s difficulties were India’s opportu¬ 
nities, Sri Subhas Chandra Bose escaped in 
early 1941 dramatically from India in the 
guise of a Muslim divine at the dead of 
night. He drove out of Peshawar dressed as a 
Pathan. His journey to Kabul was done partly 
on foot and partly in a lorry in the guise of a 
deaf and dumb man. lie reached Moscow and 
from there flew to Berlin with the assumed name 
of an Italian. An year later he revealed himself 
by speaking to his country men on the 
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German Radio. At Rome and Berlin oq 
organised the Indians living in those areas. 
He formed the Indian Legion in Germany. 
Free India ccnttc established by him with the 
statu* of a diplomatic mission began to function 
from October 1941. A/ad Hind Radio began 
broadcasts m English, Hindi, Persian, Pustu, 
Tamil, Teluga. Gujarati and Marathi. l.N.A. 
personnel were recruited from prisoner* of war 
and numbeifd nearly 10000. A/ad Hind Foil/, 
was founded in Italy also by Iqbal Shcdail. 
But it collapsed in November 1942. Rommel 
expressed appreciation of their calibre and 
capacity. According to Prof. Wideman of 
West Berlin, Netaji was nevei under the influ¬ 
ence ot Hitler. From the correspondence of 
Netaji with the foreign affairs Ministry of 
Hitlerite regime preserved in the Potsdam 
Museum, wo find that Netaji wanted Hitler 
to assure in unequivocal terms the guarantee of 
Indian freedom and make it a pari of aims and 
objects of war strategy of Germany which the 
latter refused with the result Netaji immedia¬ 
tely left Germany and proceeded to the Easl. 
During a period of war the subject nations try 
to break their chains by all means. The enemy 
of the master naturally appears as a friend, 
philosopher and guide. In the meantime the 
Japanese with the slogans of “Asia for 
Asiatics”, quickly and successfully dislodged 
the Allied Power from the countries of South- 
East Asia. The British armies withdrew, leav¬ 
ing die native Indian population numbering 
two or three million and their Indian comrades 
in the aunv to their fate. In order to save 
them Captain Mohan Singh who was a Major 
in the Indian Ann) opened negotiations with 
the JapanThe Japanese General Yama- 
shita discovered in Mohan Singh a staunch and 
capable anti-British fighter. Major Fugivara 
invited the representatives of the Indian resi¬ 
dents and the prisoners of war to discuss the 
formation of the Indian Independence League. 
Later, Rash Behari Bose, a revolutionary who 


had been an exile in Japan since the second 
decade of this century, settled there and 
married a Japanese lady, convened a confe¬ 
rence at Tokyo which was attended by a num¬ 
ber of delegates from Shanghai and other 
places. It was decided there to start the Indian 
Independence League. The object of the move¬ 
ment was to secure complete independence for 
India free from foreign domination and it 
stipulated that military action against foreigners 
in India would be taken only by the Indian 
National Annv. The second conference held 
at Bangkok resolved on a policy in line with the 
declared aims of the Indian National Congress. 
The ‘'Quit India” slogan raised by the Congress 
was equated to the motto of Japan, “Drive away 
the British”. Mahatma Gandhi, being accusto 
med to think aloud, declared that Britain’s 
presence in India was a standing invitation to 
the Japanese to invade, and expressed his desire 
to go to Japan and conclude a peace treaty. But 
he immediately added that he would not be 
permitted by the British to go to Japan and the 
Japanese Government would not be inclined to 
conclude a peace treaty with him. He also 
proclaimed that anarchy was better than sla¬ 
very. The arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
other national leaders in August J942 gave a 
fillip to the Indian National Army. This army 
consisting of 10,000 personnel functioned from 
September to December 1942. It had an army 
Act of its own. Subsequently the relations 
with the Japanese became embittered when 
they demanded a declaration that Japan had 
no territorial, economic or political claim over 
India, and Captain Mohan Singh was arrested 
with the result that the army was broken. 

At this juncture Sri Subhas Chandra Bose 
came on the scene. He landed in Singapore on 
2nd July 1943 and from then on knew no rest. 
He assumed command, completely overhauled 
the army and anoumped his intention to revita¬ 
lise it, He made a moving appeal for men and 
money. His personal magnetism worked 
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wonders. Nearly sixty to seventy thousand 
men joined the Indian National Army. Thus 
the second I. N. A. began to function regularly 
from May 1943. The training schools for offi¬ 
cers were established at Singapore and 
Rangoon. A women’s unit called the Rani of 
Jhansi Brigade was started and Captain 
Lakshmi was made the commandant. Train¬ 
ing was -given in Hindustani. A spirit of com¬ 
radeship prevailed in the tanks. Every one 
got enough to rover his needs, the maximum 
payment for any one did not exceed Rs. 250 
per month. Caste and communal barriers 
were set aside. Formation of regiments 
on the basis of caste and creed was dis¬ 
carded. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Chris¬ 
ta ins ate together the same food prepared by 
the same cooks. On his last trip to Tokyo he 
selected Col. Ilabibur Rahman to accompany 
him. The emblem was a springing liger. Some 
of the Ragiments were named after our natio¬ 
nal leaders like Gandhi, Azad and Nehru. All 
the needs were met by contributions which ran 
as high as 20 crorcs of rupees and the money 
was deposited in the Azad Hind Bank. A 
Muslim businessman gave away all his worldly 
possessions worth over a crorc of rupees. 

On 21st October 1943, India was pro¬ 
claimed free, and a provisional cabinet was 
formed, The provisional Government was 
immediately recognised by the then Govern¬ 
ments of Germany, Japan, Italy, Thailand, 
Phillippines, Croatia, Manchuria and Burma. 
This recognition confirmed its statehood. Then 
as an independant country it acquired the right 
to declare war and declared war on Britain 
and U. S. A., but not on China and Russia. 
The fact that the emigre Governments were 
deprived of their territory removed the old 
emphasis on a local habitation for a State. 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose insisted on 
credentials being produced before receiving 
the envoy from Japan. 

• In the rpidcBe of March, 1944, units of the 


I* N. A, ... crossed the Indo-Burma border and 
the fight for India’s liberation commenced on 
Indian soil. The I. N. A., units successfully 
encountered numerically superior and better 
equipped forces. They have covered the 
whole distance of 1100 miles separating 
Singapore from Imphal front on foot. They 
fought for three continuous days in pouring 
rain and open skies in the jungles of Arakan. 
When they ran short of food they took to eat¬ 
ing grass and green leaves rather than give 
up fight for independence. The Azad Hind 
Dal consisting of 200 persons was established 
to administrate the territory taken by the 
1. N. A., from time to time. The Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands were ceded to this 
State by Japan ; they were renamed as 
Shahid and Swaraj ; An Indian was sent 
ro administer them. Similarly, the estate of 
Zinwadt in Burma with an area of 
50 square miles and a population of 15000 
Indians, was administered by this State. 
Later, the Manipur and Visbnupur areas 
covering 15,000 square miles were adminis¬ 
tered for tour to six months. This Government 
had a civil and army gazette of its own. 
“Delhi Chain” was its slogan and “Jai Hind” 
was the form ol salutation adopted. Special 
stamps were issued for use in Imphal. Altoge¬ 
ther about 16,000 (sixteen thousand) 1. N. A., 
men died in this fight for freedom. 

Whenever Indians were arrested or tortured 
by the Japanese, they weir invariably saved 
through the intervention of the I. N. A. It 
assisted in protecting Indians in Burma from 
April, 1945 to 3rd May, 1945, when Rangoon 
was rcoccupied by the British. It also looked 
after the properties left by the Indians before 
invasion by Japan. As a matter of fact 
the Indian population of the countries of 
South-East Asia felt secure under the protection 
of the I. N. A. 

The decision of the British Government to 
try the members of the I. N. A. was severely 
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criticised by all sections of the public in India. 
The Congress Working Committee set up a 
strong defence committee consisting of front 
rank lawyers led by Sri Bhulabhai Desai of 
sacred memory. 

The Rt. Honourable. Dr. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Bakdn Tek Chand, Sii P. R. Das, 
Sri Kailas Nath Kalju, Dr. Sir Han Singh 
Gour and Dr. Sir Alladi Krishnaswamy, lent 
their weight to the Defence Committee. Even 
Sri Jawahailal Nehru who had bitterly attack¬ 
ed Sri Subhas Bose earlier for organising the 
I. N. A. in collaboration with Fascist Japan 
and declared .that he would fight them tooth 
and nail was moved to the core, came round 
and put on his barrister's robes and watched 
the proceedings with sympathetic interest. 
But he did not lav even a wreath on the 
memorial to I. N. A., Martyrs when he visited 
Singapore an year later as a member of the 
Interim Government of India, on the sugges¬ 
tion of Lord Mount-Batten. The first trial 
began in the historic Red Fort at Delhi on 
5-11-1945 befote a Court Martial. Of the 
first batch of the three accused, the first 
was a muslin), Mr. Shall Nawaz who fought 
against his own kith and km at the front. T he 
second a Sikh Mr. Dhilon, the third n Hindu 
Mr. Scghal, son of a High Court Judge. The 
prosecution witnesses were subjected to 
scare hing c ross examination. Mr. Desai put 
up a very brilliant defence and raised issues 
of law and of far t and roused public interest. 
Though they were convicted in the first 
instance they were subsequently released by 
the Gomrnander-in-Ohiel, the confirming- 
Officer for these sentences, at the instance of 
Dr. N. B. Kharc then a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, It is also said 
that he was instrumental in stopping of further 
trial of Indian Army personnel by means of a 
Gallop Poll in which S0°,o voted against the 
trials, Dr. Khare was an ardent admirer of 
Subhas Bose, According to him he had two 


secret interviews with Bose in January 1941 
(i.c. before Bose escaped from India) and 
accepted a seat in the Viceregal Cabinet as a 
result of an understanding with him to be 
useful and helpful in future. But they were 
deprived of their rank and jobs in the army. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the leader of the Muslim 
League, unsuccessfully tried to import commu- 
nahsm into these proceedings by organising a 
separate defence committee consisting of 
Muslim lawyers for the Muslim accused. 
Dr. Alladi Krishnaswamy the leader of the 
Madras Bar, organised another defence commi¬ 
ttee consisting of Sri K. Ahashyam, fix. Law 
Minister in Madras, and Mr. Venkatraman, 
now a member of the Planning Commission, 
to rescue the I. N. A. personnel imprisoned 
in Malaya. He personally argued the appeal 
of Captain Burhanuddin (brother of the 
Melitar of Chitral) before the Federal Court 
with credit and with distinction. But the case 
for the prosecution presented by Sri N. P. 
Engineer, the Advocate-General of India, in 
all these proceedings was insipid and dry 
and failed to carry conviction. He looked 
like Salya, the charioteer of Kama in the 
Mahabhaiata. These trials became historical 
and assumed constitutional importance as 
intricate questions of International Law 
were involved. In this connection it is neces¬ 
sary to remember that the Allies spoke of the 
French, the Czech and the Yugoslav partisans 
as patriots because they were fighting for die 
freedom of their countries. Mr. Desai 
contended that the oath of allegiance to the 
Provisional Government of Free India could 
legitimately be compared with the American 
declaration of independence. Wheatson’s 
International Law declares :— 

“A war may certainly exist between a 
state and its suzerain as in the Boer War. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour the great jurist, point¬ 
ed out that “The theory of allegiance to 
the Crown postulates the fulfilment «of 
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the Crown’s duty towards its subjects 
of safety and protection of both the person 
and property. When on account of 
its defeat in war this protection is no 
longer possible and International Law 
takes the course of “inter at mas 
LTLET LEGES”, ie,, war suspends the 
law.” 

Even the British Government got recon¬ 
ciled to breaches of allegiance not infrequently 
within tin- Empire. There arc the ins¬ 
tances of Ireland, Canada, and the Boer 
war in which the British subjects taking 
arms against the Clown were given the 
status of belligerents. In the tcvoli of the 
Spanish American colonies Britain recognised 
the belligerent righis of the colonies for 
freedom. 

Thus the action of the 1. N. A. should 
be judged by the International standards. 
As President Grant of America said in his 
message of June 13, 1870 • - 

“The relations between the parent Stale 
and the insurgent State must amount in 
fact to war in the sense of Interna¬ 
tional Law”, 

Chief Justice Fuller of the U. S. A. Federal 
Court, observed. 

“Where a Civil Wai prevails, foreign 
nations do not presume to judge of the 
merits of the quarrel. Even if the revolt 
fails warfare cannot be made the basis ol 
individual liability”, 

The British Year Book of International 
Law says : — 

“What we call belligerent recognition is 
not so much recognition even temporary and 


provisional of a new Government as the 
recognition of the existence ol a war”. 

One need not lie apologetic to-day to 
show that a subjee t nation may free itself 
from legal a allegiance which cannot be matter 
of perpetuity, because if it is so, then no 
subject race will ever attain freedom. Thus 
there was the fundamental question of the 
love of freedom which created affection 
among millions oi people for the I. N. A., 
because in spile of exceptionally difficult 
impediments they loughi for (lie freedom of 
thcii country. Hence the liberation of India 
is unique and no student of public affairs 
can afford to ignore or minimise it. They 
constituted the ground < rew who made 
possible the jot flight to freedom. 

It is stated and since confirmed by the 
report of the majority in the committee 
appointed In the Government of India that 
Nelaji Bose was involved in a plane crash 
and died in a Military Hospital at Tokyo, 
Whether he is alive oi dead he will be 
lemembeied as long as India lives. Sardar 
Patel collected a considerable amount of 
money to rehabilitate the 1. N. A., personnel. 
Though temporary relief was given, their 
problem was not solved satisfactorily. They 
ought to have been absorbed into the armed 
forces of India. Successful nationalism is 
not particularly grateful to its heroic and 
martyred pioneers who to-day live in obscurity 
as embittered old men. However the least 
that can be done by us to them of whom 
most are dead and gone and only a few 
still remain alive is to pay our homage for 
the Ilcrculian efforts they made for 
expediting the dawn of freedom against 
heavy odds. 




THE FIFTH FINANCE COMMISSION REPORT 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SIRKAR 


The report of the fifth Finance Commi¬ 
ssion brings out the limitations of the role of a 
Finance Commission in rationalizing the dis¬ 
tribution of the revenues between the Centre 
and the States. The Commission, as a Central 
instrument, is severely restricted in giving 
justice to the States. The utter unreality of 
the outlook of the Commission is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the note of Mr. 
G. Swaminathan, whose principal worry was 
over the ‘‘surplus” of the Statse revenues while 
most State Governments were concerned with 
ways and means of balancing their budgets. 

Needlessly the Commission entered into an 
excursion on eulogizing the grave failure of the 
Constitution-makers to lay down any definite 
principles for the distribution of the revenues 
between the Centre and the States and 
between the States themselves, which has 
unnecessarily exposed the States to the whims 
of members of the Finance Commission for the 
time being, who on their part do not seem to 
work according to any recognizable principle 
of distribution. Otherwise there could never 
have been the violent oscillations in the prin¬ 
ciples decided upon by the successive finance 
commissions, This is best illustrated by the 
decisions of the Finance Commissions on the 
principle of distribution of the divisible pool of 
income-tax among the States. The first 
Finance Commision decided that distribution 
should be made eighty per cent on the basis 
of population and twenty per cent on the basis 
of collection because in its views the elements 
which should enter into an appropriate scheme 


of distribution should be first, general measure 
of need as furnished by population, and 
second, contribution. The Commission was 
obviously of the view that the figures of collec¬ 
tion of income-tax revenue in a State repre¬ 
sented a workable, if not a wholly satisfactory, 
measure of contribution by the different States. 

Principle of Distribution uncertain 
Lest the States should be able to plan their 
future expenditure on the bssis of any expected 
receipt of income-tax revenues, the Second 
Finance Commission altered this principle 
because in its view the principle of collection 
was not an equitable basis of distribution and 
should be completely abandoned in favour of 
population ( a view favoured by the Bihar 
Government but opposed by the Governments 
of relatively developed States ). The Second 
Finance Commission took into consideration 
the view ( put forward, among others by the 
Bihar Government to the Fifth Finance 
Commission again ) that income-tax was paid 
by a small portion of the population and the 
bulk of the tax arose out of business incomes 
which, in the context of economic integration 
of the country and disappearance of barriers 
of inter-State trade, was derived from the 
country as a whole. Having said so, the 
second Finance Commission did not reco* 
mmend for the complete rejection of the 
collection criterion for measuring contribution 
although it brought down the percentage from 
twenty to ten. Thus according to the reco* 
mmendation of the Second Finance Commi¬ 
ssion, the respective States’ share of the dm*A , 

J s y, t •* > h ? 
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blc pool of income-tax should be determined 
ninety per cent on the basis of population and 
ten per cent on the basis of collection of 

income-tax. 

The Third Finance Commission changed 
this criterion and restored the 80 : 20 ratio. 
The Fourth Finance Commission also endorsed 
the view of the Third Finance Commission 
that it was necessary to give twenty per cent 
weightage to the factor of contribution as 
indicated by collection and that only eighty 
per cent of the divisible pool should be distri¬ 
buted on the basis of population. There was 
a point made by the Third Finance Commi¬ 
ssion which is of great importance In reco¬ 
mmending the rastoration of twenty per cent 
weightage to collection the Third Finance 
Commission made a pointed reference to the 
exclusion from the divisible pool of the income- 
tax paid by the companies ( i. c. the Corpora¬ 
tion tax ) which had before 1959 formed part 
of the divisible pool. 

Weightage to Population 

Although there has been no change in the 
situation, the Fifth Finance Commission has 
gone back upon the recommendations of the 
Third and Fourth Finance Commissions ( as 
also of the First Finance Commission ) and 
has recommended the reduction of the weigh¬ 
tage to collection from twenty per cent to ten 
per cent. This is what the Fifth Finance 
Commission has to say on the point. “The 
arguments for and against contribution being 
taken as a factor have been effectively dealt 
with by the First Finance Commission and we 
need not go over the same ground. Succe¬ 
ssive Finance Commissions have recommended 
the distribution of a part of the proceeds of 
taxes on income on the basis of contribution as 
royghly indicated by to!lection. This manner 
of allocation* to the States of a part of taxes on 


non-agricultural income contributed by them 
can, in a sense, be regarded as the counterpart 
in the non-agricultural sector of the taxes on 
agricultural income which under the Constitu¬ 
tion can be levied by the States themselves. 

• 

It would not therefore be proper to eliminate 
the factor of contribution entirely. At the 
same time we have to take into account the 
increasing economic unity of the country and 
interdependence of different regions and the 
growing impact of development undertaken 
through National Plans. The increasing needs 
of States arising from committed expenditure 
related to Plan schemes and other factors 
affecting the country as a whole also require 
that there should be greater weightage to the 
factor of population, which is a general 
measure of need. Some modification in the 
weightage to contribution is also justified on 
the ground that the size of the divisible pool of 
income-tax will now be enhanced due to the 
inclusion of advance tax collections in the 
proceeds of the same financial year. Having 
regard to broader considerations of equity 
and the main purpose of devolution, which is 
to secure a more balanced correspondence 
between needs and resources of States in 
widely different circumstances, we feel that the 
present weightage to contribution which results 
in marked disparities between more and less 
developed States should be reduced. We are, 
therefore, of opinion that the weightage given 
to the factor of contribution should be fixed 
at 10 per cent and the weightage to population 
should be increased to 90 per cent. ( Para 3.31 

of the report ) ( P 28 ). 

Undoubtedly the economically poorer 
States like Bihar would welcome this principle. 
But the point to note is that there is no 
guarantee that it would be maintained in the 
recommendation of the next Finance Commi¬ 
ssion. It is absolutely necessary that there 
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should be certainty of the principle and its 
continuity to enable the State Governments to 
plan their finances. It is in this context that 
the eulogy of the failure of the Constitution to 
lay down any definite principle of the distribu¬ 
tion of the revenues becomes incomprehen¬ 
sible. 

Corporation Tax 

The gravest failure of the Fifth Finance 
Commission lies in the field of its considera¬ 
tion of the States, representation for the 
re-inclusion of corporation tax within the 
divisible pool. The point of view of the 
States is succinctly put forward in the Bihar 
Government’s memorandum to the Fifth 
Finance Commission which reads as follows ; 
“Under Article 270 of the constitution, taxes 
on income other than agricultural income, 
tax shall be levied and collected by the 
Government of India and distributed between 
the Union and the States. The expression 
“taxes on income” used in this article docs 
not include corporation tax. The division of 
income-tax between the Union and the States 
is mandatory, indicating the reliance placed 
on it as a balancing factor in the adjustment 
of resources between the Centre and the 
States. Taxes paid by companies were not 
treated as corporation tax till 1959, when by 
an amendment of the income-tax Act brought 
about by the Finance Act, 1959, income- 
tax paid by companies was deemed to be 
corporation tax and taken out of the divi¬ 
sible pool of income-tax. This has acted 
very much to the detriment of the States. 
As the Fourth Finance Commission has 
observed, corporation tax increased at a 
much higher rate, by 600 per cent during 
the same period the increase in the divisible 
pool of income-tax was only 50 per cent. 
Again, the collections from corporation tax 


increased from Rs. 40 crores in 1950-51 to 
Rs. 329 crores in 1966-67, representing an 
increase of over 700 per cent whereas during 
the same period, the growth in yield from 
income-tax was from Rs. 132 crores to Rs. 308 
crores, representing an increase of 139 per 
cent only. Thus what the framers of the 
constitution had intended to be a flexible 
and expanding source of revenue to the 
States, had ceased to have that significance 
as a result of the amendment of the income^ 
tax Act in 1959. The State Government 
would urge that taxes paid by companies 
should not be classified as corporation tax, 
or if it has to be so classified, then Article 270 
of the Constitution may be amended to permit 
corporation tax being treated as part of 
income-tax for division between the Centre 
and the States. 

This most reasonable and convincing 
argument has been dismissed by the Fifth 
Finance Commission in one sentence saying 
that the third and fourth finance commissions 
had already taken ‘due notice of the States’ 
representation about the shrinkage of the 
divisible pool due to the reclassification in 
1959 of incorn e-tax paid by companies as 
corporation tax.” ( Para 3.20 of the report 
P 25). The Commission conveniently omits 
to mention that Corporation tax which 
amounted to a sum of Rs. 43.8 crores in 1952- 
53 (when income-tax was as much as Rs. 143.2 
crores) has now reached the gigantic propor¬ 
tion of Rs. 322 crores (against an income-tax 
collection of Rs. 338.00 crores). Whether ally 
rise in the proportion of income-tax distribu¬ 
tion can ever be regarded as adequate com¬ 
pensation for loss due to exclusion of corpo¬ 
ration tax from the divisible pool did not 
bother the conscience of the Fifth Finaqpo 
Commission : 
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Surcharge on Income-Tax 

The commissions views on the surcharge on 
income-tax levied by the Central Government 
for its own revenues are again open to serious 
dispute. The State Governments suggest 
very-correctly—that this surcharge, if it is 
continued for more than three years—shonld 
form part of the divisible pool of income-tax. 
The Commission’s observations on this ques¬ 
tion are as follows : “The States’ complaint 
regarding surcharge for Union purposes is that 
it has continued for a long time and they 
suggest that it should be merged in the basic 
rates. They have pointed out that the conti¬ 
nuance for a long time of a surcharge wholly 
retained by the Union does in practice have 
the result of reducing the percentage share 
assigned to the States. In this regard the 
specific provision in Article 27l of the Consti¬ 
tution clearly permits such a levy, and it 
cannot be said that the quantum of the sur¬ 
charge is such as to reduce unduly the scope 
of the divisible pool. Nor does the language 
of that article warrant the assumption that 
such surcharge must be related to require¬ 
ments of a temporary nature only. We think 
that the grievance expressed by the States 
in this regard is a matter for the Government 
of India to consider.” 

(Para 3. 21 of the Report P 25). 

This is begging the question. In fifteen 
years* time the Union surcharges have more 
than doubled from Rs. 6 1 crores to Rs. 14 
crores in 1968-69. Through the exclusion of 
the Corporation tax and the Union surcharges 
from the divisible pool the Central Govern¬ 
ment has been taking away more than 
half of all income-tax, corporation tax and 
union surcharges. The Corporation tax 
(Rs. 322 crores) and Union surcharges 
( &s- 14 cftorcs ) gave straightaway Rs. 336 


crores to the Union Government. Add to it 
twentyfive percent of income-tax proceeds of 
Rs. 338 crores (in 1968-69). This brings the 
total of Central Government receipts on this 
account to Rs. 420.50 crores compared with a 
total of about Rs, 244 crores to all the State 
Governments combined together. 

Deprivation of States of Due share 

The true extent of the deprivation of the 
States of their due share of the revenues 
will be apparent if a reference is made to' 
the practice existing twenty years ago in 
1949. In that year only fifty percent of the 
income-tax was being divided among the 
States. Even then, since there was no separa¬ 
tion of corporation taxes, the States would 
have got more than they do now. In 
accordance with the principle of distribu¬ 
tion in vogue ten years ago, when only 
sixty percent of the income-tax revenue 
was being divided among the States (com¬ 
pared with the present rate of 75 percent 
introduced from 1966-67), The States 
would have received over Rs. 404 crores 
against an estimated Rs. 243 crores on 
the basis of receipts in 1968-69. obviously 
it was the duty of the Finance Commission 
to examine the demands of the States a 
little more carefully than it desired to 
make. 

Restriction on Terms of Reference : 

It is unfortunate that even the terms 
of reference of the Finance Commissions 
are varied according to the wishes of the 
Central Government, thus severely limiting 
the value of their recommendation. The 
second and third Finance Commissions had 
been asked to take into account the require¬ 
ments of the five year plans. However 
while appointing the fourth Finance Commi- 
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ssion the Central Government did not 
ask it to examine the requirements of the 
fourth plan The Fifth Finance Commi¬ 
ssion was asked specifically not to take 
into account the requirements of the five 
year plan, although the State Governments 
wanted the Commission to take into account 
the requirements of the five year plan. 
Instead of protesting against this denigra¬ 
tion of the Finance Commission by the 
Central Government, the Fifth Finance 
Commission has, on the other hand, en¬ 
dorsed it. The Commission says, “It has 
been argued before us that while our terms 
of reference exclude 'the requirements of 
Plan schemes, they do not contain an 
embargo on our considering increased expendi¬ 
ture so as to improve the levels of speci¬ 
fic social services outside the Plan and 


that it was open to us recommend grants 
for meeting such increases in expenditure. 
We are not, however, - able to agree with 
this view as it would blur the entire 
division of functions between this Commi¬ 
ssion and the Planning Commission.** (Para 
2. 9 of the Report P 12). It is indeed regret¬ 
table that the Commission could not take 
a more independent view of the tasks of 
the Finance Commission under the consti¬ 
tution than it has done in fact. What the 
Finance Commission has done is to sanctify 
all measures of financial centralization. The 
import of this failure is properly realized 
when it is recalled that the true interest 
of the country calls for a far greater degree 
of decentralization of political, economic 
and administrative powers to the States 
and other lower agencies. 



THE MARATHA BARDIC POETRY 


Dr. V. D. RAO 


The Marathi Bardic poetry, consisting 
mainly of the historical ballads ( Powadas) 
and the love songs ( Lavanis ) composed by 
the wandering sect of Maharashtrian bards 
known by the name of Gondhali during the 
17 th and 18th centuries, covers a vast province 
of the Marathi literature, little explored and 
deplorably neglected by the students and 
critics of the Marathi literature. This bardic 
school of literature took its rise in the latter 
half of the 17lh century, with the rise of the 
spirit of patriotism among the Marathas, and 
it flemished in the I8(h century during the 
period which witnessed the zenith of the glory 
and prosperity of the Maratha Kmpire. Its 
rise was contemporaneous with that of another 
great school of Marathi poetry, essentially 
different in spirit aud form. The famous 
Marathi poets, Waman Pandit and Moropant, 
were amongst others the exponents of this other 
school of poetry, while Parsharama, Prabhakar, 
Ram Joshi, Honaji Bal, Anant Fandi, 
Saganbhau were the chief poets belonging 
to the Bardic School. The poetry of 
Waman Pandit’s school is devotional, didactic 
and often philosophical in nature and aims at 
preaching an ideology of moral and spiritual 
development of the human mind and soul, on 
the other hand the function of the bardic poetry, 
as conceived by the bards ( Shahirs ) people 
was to stir the patriotic sentiment of the people 
and to yield a sensuous pleasure. This radical 
difference between the two schools regarding 
the function of poetry has led to a divergence 
iu topics and subject matter chosen for their 
jaoctry as well as in the mode and form of 
their cxpftssion. The bards have chosen for 


the subjects of their ballads and lays mostly 
from the current historical events of the time 
and occurrences from everyday life and ordi¬ 
nary human passions and sentiments. The 
selection of the familiar and ordinary subjects 
for the bardic poems imparts a rare realistic 
liveliness to these bardic poems and songs and 
in them we find a reflection of the social life 
of the time. My aim in writing this paper is 
to take a brief review of this bardic literature 
of Maharastra as throwing light on the life 
of the Marathas of the 18th century. In 
doing this I propose to confine myself to the 
two main branches of this literature, viz the 
Powadas ( or the historical ballads ) and the 
Lavanis, ( or the love songs ), although a 
large number of other types of poetical com¬ 
positions form part of this bardic literature. 
It would also be impossible to take a detailed 
survey of these two branches of bardic poetry 
within the limited compass of this paper and 
I have to confine myself to a broad review 
of these poems as throwing light on the 
Maratha Society of the 18th century. 

The various forms of bardic literature* 
varying though in form and subject-matter, 
have got a common back-ground, and it is 
the glorification of the national achieve¬ 
ments. The chief sentiments which find 
expression in these bardic poems and songs 
are patriotism and sensuous passion. The 
Powadas usually give expression to the for- . 
mer while the latter finds expression in Lavanis. t 
This does not mean that other sentiments , 
did not find place in these ballads or lays. 
But the predominance of these two sentiments j 
in this poetry is noteworthy and can be jj 
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explained to be the inevitable result of the 
peculiar social and political conditions prevail¬ 
ing at the time, which gave birth to and 
favoured the growth of this literature. 

Of these two forms of bardic poetry 
Powada was of an earlier growth. The 
Powadas were composed by Gondhalis, who 
officiated as priests at certain religious func- 
lions known by the name (Gondhal)—worship 
of the Goddess Amba-Bhavani, On these 
occasions of worship, songs used to be sung by 
the Gondhalis, after the worship was over, 
before the congregation of devotees. Upto 
the middle of the 17th century, the subject 
matter of these songs used to be religious and 
mythological. But a great wave of patrio¬ 
tism had swept over the Maratha country 
in the beginning of the 17 th century giving 
an impetus to the Marathas to take up arms 
for the deliverance of their motherland and 
the great struggle for national independence 
launched by the Great Shivaji was closely 
associated with the cult of the ( Amba- 
Bhavani) worship. The Goddess Amba- 
Bhavani came to be looked upon as the mar- 
? tial deity and her favour and boon were 
sought to ensure success in the national stru- 
« gglc. Consequently the religious and mytho- 

• logical songs sung at the Gondhal functions 
■ gave way to historical ballads ( Powadas ), as 

* more fitting to these occasions. This change 
took place sometime in the middle of the 17th 

1 century and one of the earliest Powadas known 
} is composed on the subject of the destruction 
\ and annihilation of the Mahomedan Sardar 
\ Afzul Khan by Shivaji in 1659. The Powada 
J is entitled (Powada of the killing of Afzulkhan) 
jeomposed by the Shahir ( Ajnyandas ) some¬ 
time in the year 1659. This is probably the 
J earliest of the known powadas. 

| These historical powadas, however imper¬ 
fect in form and rhythm possess a singular 
{beauty of their own which lies mainly in the 
Natural expression of the national 


sentiment and patriotic fervour of the people 
of the time, as found in them. They 
depict faithfully and simply the political 
events and conditions in Maharastra during 
the 17th and 18th centuries and in them a 
student of the history of the time will find a 
mine of information, more accurate and 
reliable than that derived from any other 
sources of the Maratha history. The composers 
of these ballads usually possessed a first hand 
and often personal knowledge of the incidents 
narrated and described by them and these 
compositions can be taken to be authentic 
records of the historical incidents narrated 
therein. Almost all the important episodes 
from the Maratha history have been comme¬ 
morated by the Shahirs in their Powadas e.g. 
the destruction of Afzulkhan by Shivaji, 
The seige of Sinhagad and death of Tanaji, 
Seige of Bassein, and Battle of Panipat. 

The assassination of Narayanrao Peshwa. 
The battle of Kharda, all these momentous 
events in the Maratha history have been 
narrated in various Powadas by different 
bards, in a graphic and powerful manner, in 
their true historical settings and without 
infidelity to facts. They give us beside an 
authenthic report of the historical events, a 
vivid idea about the civil and military life of 
the Marathas of the 18th century, their mili¬ 
tary organization and equipment, the mode 
of their warfare and their military strategy 
etc. They tell us how the whole nation of the 
Marathas was knit together by a common bond 
of nattonal unity, forgetting all other differen¬ 
ces of caste, creeds sects etc. The people had, 
no doubt, all the failings of human nature ; but 
their one great quality which makes us forget 
their weaknesses and pardon their occasional 
follies, is their intense patriotic sense and 

burning desire to free their homeland from 
the clutches of the Mahomedan despots and 
end their tyranny and religious oppression. 
We find a reflection of this sentiment of the 
Marathas everywhere in these Powadas * , 
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The second branch of the bardic poetry 
comprising the love lyrics and didactic poems 
known by the name Lavanis, was of a later 
growth. This type of bardic poetry was very 
popular and in great demand during the 
second half of the 18th century. Mo<t of the 
important poets who have produced this type 
of poetry flourished during this period. It is 
not at all difficult to see why this class of 
poetry should have flourished during this 
particular period, if we study the historical 
events and the social and political conditions 
in Maharastra at the time. The second half 
of the 18ch century in Maharastra, was the 
period of the height of glory of the Maratha 
Empire, excepting for a few unhappy incidents 
which gave set-back to the Maratha glory 
and prosperity, and these songs were the 
natural result of the popular demand for 
poetry to please and entertain a large section 
of the population alive with a desire for 
sensuous pleasures and enjoyments typical of 
those times. The foundations of the Maratha 
Empire were firmly rooted and a new and 
unprecedented era of prosperity had set in as 
a result of achievement of national liberty 
and end of foreign oppression. The ?nilitary 
struggles and campaigns were by no means 
over, but with the consolidation of the 
Maratha Empire, the Marathas had developed 
their military strength to such a degree of 
efficiency that they were invariably the victors 
on the battle-field. The Maratha soldiers, 
who had to spend the major portion of the 
year outside home far away from their mother¬ 
land, in search of opportunities to use their 
swords in the service of the motherland and 
returned home after a long and weary period 
of absence to rest their swords and enjoy the 
warmth, cherished quite naturally an eager 
desire to amuse themselves as best as they 
could, during the comparatively short period 
*>f rest. The amusements and recreations 
indulged * in by them were bound to be of a 


light nature. They could not be expected to 
have recourse to abstruse studies of religion or 
philosophy or to any other serious mode of 
relaxation, after having spent months abroad 
undergoing all sorts of toils and hardships and 
in constant danger to their lives and bodies, 
in service of their motherland. Naturally 
enough, the Maratha soldiers, whenever they 
returned home from their weary campaigns, 
sought pleasure in lighter types of entertain¬ 
ments, the chief and most popular of which 
was the Tamasha—a concert at which light 
songs known by the name “Lavanis” were 
sung accompanied by dancing. The subject 
matter of these lavanis was usually the descrip¬ 
tions of amorous intrigues or erotic passions 
and sentiments, although philosophical teach¬ 
ings have sometimes formed the subject matter 
of these lavanis. The narrations and descrip¬ 
tions contained in these lavanis were very 
often quite sensuous and voluptuous, but the 
spirit behind these is truly the spirit of the time. 
The average Maratha of the time could little 
understand and appreciate the higher litera¬ 
ture that was available to him at that time in 
the shape of the philosophical, devotional and 
narrative poetry of the poets of the school of 
Moropant and others, nor could he find in 
them a gratification of the passions uppermost 
in his heart. He was a true soldier, but at 
the same time a simple man, with ordinary, 
humdrum tastes, and likings and what could 
please him was something from everyday life. 
The lavanis, narrating or describing the episo¬ 
des of common life and ordiary human 
passions and emotions suited his taste 
and understanding admirably and hence 
the popularity and rapid growth of this class 
of literature during the period. The bards of 
Shahirs who used to compose and sing 
“Powadas” formerly, began to compose 
Lavanis and sing these themselves or supply 
them to the bands of singers who sang at the 
Tamashas. 
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t Still another cause of the popularity of 
this type of songs wa9 to be found in the 
growth of a taste for an easy luxurious life 
with the stability and prosperity of the 
.+ Maratha kingdom. The long contact with 
the Muhammadans could not fail to create 
j in the Marathas a liking for leading a luxuri- 
<A ous life for which the former were well 
>: known. The simple Maratha soldier of the 
early days leading a very simple life at home 
' S - had vanished in the period of prosperity 
of the Maratha Empire. An increasing desire 
j, for comforts and luxuries, both bodily and 
] mental, was to be found in the soldiers of this 
•• * time. With the establishment of the national 
, empire in Mahara stra and the growjh of a 

sense of security from foreign invasion and 
*, oppression, the wealth of the nation increased 
■ considerably and the people were in a position 
to lead a more comfortable and luxurious life 
than before. Amusements and recreations 
came to be sought by the Maratha soldiers 
during their leisure time at home and these 
Lavanis, which afforded them a sensuous 
pleasure, quite legitimately sought after 
the dangers and hardships of the camp life, 
became popular- A number of companies 

* which performed Tamashas at which Lavanis 
were sung, came into existence and this pas¬ 
time was universally popular in Maharastra 
till the end of the Maratha Empire. The 
structure and rhythm of these Lavanis was 
eminently suited for their use at these musical 
concerts and the musical quality of Lavani 
contributed greatly to its popularity. 

It will thus be seen that the Lavani litera¬ 
ture was a product of the popular demand of 
the Maratha Society of the 18th century and 
., its popularity lay in the universal appeal 
contained in the Lavanis for the people of 

* the time. This universal appeal of the Lavanis 
, proceeded from the fact that they sang of the 
| everyday incidents and common passions of the 
ii ordinary people and contained a vivid and 

realistic description of them. They were the 
embodiment of the national sentiment and 
J passions of the time and typical of the society 
\ jOf the day. They cast an illuminating light 
? !on the social conditions of the times about 
jfjwhich they sing just as the powadas give us 
^knowledge about the political conditions of the 
Lltime. The Lavanis are truly national in their 
spirit, subject matter and appeal to the 


readers and listeners and they reflect the 
national character of the time. They are, 
it can be said without much exaggeration, a 
mirror of the Maratha Society of the 18th 
century. Nowhere else can we And such a fine 
and realistic picture of the Maratha Society of 
the 18th century as in these Lavanis and 
therein lies the importance of this branch of 
bardic poetry, 

The very first thing which is impressed 
upon our mind on a study of the Lavani litera¬ 
ture, is the laxity of the ideas of morality pre¬ 
vailing during the 18th century in the Maratha 
Society. The moral standard of the society 
of the 18th century in general, as is reflected 
in these poems, differs widely from that of to¬ 
day and the considerable laxity of morals of 
the Marathas of the time is likely to shock 
many of us. But it must be remembered that 
the conception of morality of the people of 
that time is quite in consoimance with the 
spirit and ideology of the period. A large sec¬ 
tion of the Maratha Society of the time 
comprised, as we have observed above, of a 
warrior class fighting for the national cause at 
great individual sacrifice. In such people, 
who can hardly look to any mental or bodily 
comforts while on duty, a strong wave of re¬ 
action is bound to set in whenever they are 
off duty and the result is considerable laxity 
occuring in their moral conceptions. Excess 
of bodily discomfort and hardship tends to 
increase the desire for greater comfort and 
luxury, excess of mental strain due to the 
constant shadow of danger incidental to the 
warrior’s profession, in a relaxation of the 
rigid standards and conceptions of morality 
and other social conduct, whenever conditions 
change. This is a psychological truth and 
explains the laxity in the ideas of morality of 
the Marathas of the 18th century. This laxity 
of moral ideas on the part of the Marathas 
was the natural result of the circumstances and 
deserves to be excused and overlooked 
especially in view of the fact that it is but the 
counterpart of their intense passion for the 
deliverence and glorification of their home 
land. 

Even after a lapse of hundred and fifty 
years, the bardic poetry is sung and heard in 
Maharastra with & sense of intense pleasure 
and passion and is a part, of Marathi * 
folk-life. . ■ * . 



HUNDRED YEARS SURVEY OF CALCUTTA'S ART INSTITUTION 


INDU UAKSIHT 


Introductory —A Peep Into Tiik Pasi 

Iti8 now a full hundred years since 18&4, 
when the Government Hohnol of Art, 
presently the Govt CoPcgo of Ait and 
Craft was formed. We would icijuhe again 
a further go back by another ten yearn to 
trace out its fir-t origin started ar School 
of industrial Art, a private enterprise. 

A* the commemoration of this hundredth 

year we feel it our dutvio remember with all 
# * 

our r< voronec all these magi animnus per 
tonalities of the past who deep love and 
sincere labour contributed immensely to its 
long and prosperous life. We gratefully 
cherish at this auspicious moment the 
memory of Col. C. Goodwyn, *Sir Cecil 
Beadon, the Scholar Rajeadra Gala Mitra, 
Kishory Chaud Milra, H<oralaI Seal, whose 
initiative and early encouragements gave the 
first impetus to the shaping of this institu¬ 
tion. We also recall the name of II H. 
Locke, our first Principal for his etlieient 
piloting this infant bark over a long way 
rendered ample momentum for its early 
voyage. So too we recall the Late Antiada 
Prosad Bagchi, the first Hoad Master and his 
team of able assistants for their devoted 
services. We should specially remember 
the groat contributions of the late K B. 
Havell, lhe first of the Europeans to 
recognize the true quality and high ideals of 
ludiau Art, and of Acharya Abanindrauath, 


the great master who devoted bis life to 
resuscitate the silted course of India’s art 
tradition. We also remember the late Percy 
Brown and Jarnini Prakts who steered it 
next with devotion and care ; and specially 
again is worthy of our remembrance the 
energy or endeavour of the late 
Rarremlran.ifh whose earnest efforts culmina¬ 
ted in our attaining the present elevated 
status, 

We should fii»* im our duty if w“ do not 
mention here the names of two of our ex- 
Prircipals std! foriunab ly among us. They 
uro— Shii Muhin l)"v whoso vital energy 
rejuvenated the whole m-ame astern of the 
initlfutimi at n» bom < f gy ^ v Ati-pf need and 
Shii Ahil Bose who, in t-pito of his bliort 
stay soft his indelible impression on us 
by hi.-, vile* live planning in various 
directions. 

Now standing at the c» d of a hundred 
year l,pg meandering course it becomes 
ncce^s.iry to have a lo'-k back to the path 
we traversed. The present which prepares 
a ground for the future is always built on the 
buscuient of the past. This review is 
important in order to reinforce our present 
and to rea**ure our future. 

To know' the condition of our ait in the 
early British period and even in ibe days , 
just prior to that, we will find there that the 
ruthless iconoclasun of the ruling power had 
brought about a rapid decay of ' ur plastic 
art While in the pictorial art, especially in 
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that which predominated in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries we could see also a 
gradual deterioration set in by the with¬ 
drawal of l! at ro>al patronage under which 
it had once flourished. This condition was 
aggravated further during the long spell of 
political instability that followed the decline 
of the central Mughal administration at Delhi 
itself. 

Thus there came n period for Iudia when 
she had piaetically little or no say of her 
creative ait. Excepting iu the remote hill 
track.* uJ the western Himalayas, where still 
existed a lively art of the Pahari origin and 
save that simplified art from of the village 
people, an unnoticed undercurrent of the eld 
tradition, ali that remained were a few 
scattered art practices of degenerated oil' 
shoots of the principal schools. And that 
too was on the way to a total obliteration. 

Meanwhile, a new art from the western 
lands liad been finding a smooth passage 
here with the gradual infiltrations of the 
Europeans in this country. This latter art 
from Europe, by its unique capability to 
produce an astonishing likeness of nature, 
— a new thing in the country which could 
impress very favourably upon the local 
people, upon the people who had no creative 
art during their immediate past. Hence, 
once more the country was livened up to be 
art conscious and there had been a number 
of local artiits who became inspired to learn 
and paint in the European way. It had 
indicated thus the advent of a newer phase 
of our art history. Among those artists much 
known was Raja Ravi Varma who most 
enthusiastically ventured to paint many 


Indian themes fiu western realistic manner 
and technique using living models. He was 
followed by his brother Rama Varma as also 
by a host of other new enthusiasts. The 
contagion of this western trend did not even 
spare that patuas' folk art said before. The 
latter phase of Kalighat school or the clay 
models of Krishnanagar kumbhakars bore 
distinct rellection of that influence. 

The waning of the Mughal rule at Delhi 
witnessed a gradual rise of the British power 
at the eastern horizon i. e. Bengal. The 
Britishers as well as other foreigners were 
first traders. But the Britishers soon turned 
out to be administrators and rulers. Even 
the British with their tradesman's outlook 
were at the outset too preoccupied with 
their revenue to take a note of the country’s 
art. However, a sympathetic approach and 
enquiry into the history and culture of the 
land and its people was indicated gradually 
from a scholarly "section of these 
foreigners. And we must acknowledge 
that it is mainly through their earnest 
endeavour and extensive research that many a 
glorious chapters of our past could be un¬ 
earthed and restored. But it may bo clearly 
stated in respect of our art that before 
Havell the ancient pictorial and plastic 
specimens of the country did not receive a 
fair assessment of their merit from any of 
these foreign scholars. (I refrain here from 
the use of the adjective 'proper' or 'correct' 
before 'assessment' and preferred the word 
'fairi as I feel no assessment of any, art work 
can ever bo accepted as 'proper' or 'correct'). 
It had in fact appeared difficult for the pre- 
Ha veil western scholars with their standard- 
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ised aesthetic theory and ideals to appreciate 
those Indian art productions or to understand 
the spirit behind their creation. To the 
generality of Europeans therefore those 
examples appeared grotesque or imperfect 
creations at the best ; and to the average 
scholar they could satisfy merely bis histori¬ 
cal or archaeological interests, 

Om.v imts'i kiai. Akt \.m> Cmn 
Aj'Miurn A ENrnriu<.!■:]>. 

These foiringcrs could however more 
easily npp;ociate and assess the marvellous 
s-kill and artistry reveahd in the examples 
of numerous industrial craft and art work 
of the country with which their ideology of 
ait did not clash. Thu?, when the foreigners’ 
administration became really enthusiastic to 
develop and promote India’s art activities 
the focus of its vision fell naturally du this 
latter branch of art. A little detailed study 
of the history of this particular period will 
endorte this view. The earliest of any 
attempt of art training on the western line 
we could trace was a school under the name 
of Mechanics Institution started in February, 
lfl.'jy at the initiative of Dr. Frederick 
Corbin, the editor of India Review. In it 
drawing classes were held under one Mr. C. 

rant but it had no arrangement for any 
higher traiuing in art. Next we come to the 
formation of the Society for the promotion 
of Industrial Art in March, 1954, with Col. 
E. Goodwyn, the Engineer under the East 
India Company as its President. (1) Under 
this Society the School of Industrial Art 
started the spme year August, 16, and one 

M. Regaud was chosen to be Its teacher 


of Clay modelling and possibly also as its 
Superintendent. This Mr. Regaud was an 
Italian skilled in craft also who had come to 
this land to trade on his handicrafts. (2) The 
syllabus of the Industrial School was mainly 
to include Drawing, Modelling, Etching and 
Engraving and Pottery. Photography aud 
only small arrangement for painting. Even 
when this school was taken over by the 
Government ten years later the syllabus 
still remained to be based on the encourage¬ 
ment for industrial art and craft. It may 
bo of interest here to name the subjects 
taught in the School of Industrial Art, as 
collected from the report of Mr. I! F. Blan- 
ford, the Hon'y Secretary of the Committee 
of Management for the year 1*62*08, a little 
before its taking over by the government. 
Those were— (1) Ornamantal and Figure 
Drawing .2) Wood Engraving, (3) Litho¬ 
graphy (4) Painting in oils (5) Modelling 
and Plaster casting (0) Pottery and 
(7) Photography. It. may also be noted that 
for the selection of the first Principal of the 
Government School of Art, tho Superinten¬ 
dent of the Loudon School of Designs—Mr. 
R. Redgrave was approached and empowered. 
From those facts it is fairly evident that the 
British Administration at that stage were 
hardly inclined to think of introducing any 
academic training of creative art, even in 
their own western system. And thus they 
made no adequate provision for it. Tho 
late Sarat Chandra Deb, biographer of the 
late Annada Prasad Bagchi wrote—‘‘There 
was no proper facility of teaching the art of 
Painting in the school when Mr. Bagohi took 
his admission there as student.” 

To substantiate my above observation 
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further let me quote herb another portion of 
the aaiLo 'ibo\ c mentioned import of 
Mr. Bh^.b.id ."Three students are 
engaged in oil painting, and abhcugh these 
have made creditable progress n i\\" xwi 
\ ppfa iii* o m\i Khi! \r r<» ni vn.«ir nih 

< I.X-.S ro n«EM, As *1 HE ,Si Iinol. DOFS 

XOT l\sO,.*‘.S 'I’M'’ UFA'S or M 1 J*ORDIX<» 
or'n:n 'in \ Tin; m*h i i fmlntahy jvs- 
'I li« < iF'V IV 'li’.r- I'll’! K ei;i l;liAN< II <»F 
M!I. m ( Deport of PubhV Instruction-— 
7Ki>‘2-fi;b P ?“)), {[ Midcrliningj anthoiV) 

We know that English education win spon¬ 
sor «?d by the British at (he beginning primarily 
t«• make the people qualified to help the 
ad>niniytrBimilarH, art training was 
encouraged by them at the earl/ stage, first 
to develop ammo of the country’s indigenous 
craft, which really they cou’d adudre and which 
seemed to :\d\ a net: the interest of that trade, 
and /“fondly or mainly to introduce some 
industrial and graphic arc on tho western 
lilies Hint to have (rained hands for repro¬ 
duction! and publication works. .Actually 
the students of the Government School of Art 
wre executing lithographs, engravings, 
design*, itrchitechtural and archaeological 
drawings and documentary paintings for 
djlk*rc r >t Government Departments, such as 
the Survey oi India, Geological Survey of 
India, Archaeological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Zoological and Botanical Survey 
and similar other departments. 

Tm: Ckwino for Ei Korean in Art. 

The administrators at the helm of educa¬ 
tion at the time did not also feel it worth" 
while to encourage cultivation of the tradi¬ 
tional creative art of the country which 


neither they could appreciate nor understand. 
The people on the other hand, disjunct fiom 
their own art were developing an inclination 
for European pt\ le of painting through the 
specimens that came occasionally before 
them. This inclination gradually grew into 
an admiration and this admiration in its turn 
led to a ciaviog to learn and paint in the 
European i?ay. So the minimum of the 
arrangement for teaching 'oil* or ‘portrait* 
painting in the School va* provided more 
to meet (ho deeire and enthusiasm of the 
students than from the authorities* own 
initiative. Ard, with the gradual increase 
of the demand for such training the depart¬ 
ment of painting at the end developed and 
was equipped. Mr. O. Gbilavdi then officiating 
head of the School wrote in hD report for 
1885-86 "if our 163 studeuts were a-ked 
which branch of the profession they would 
rather cultivate, the majority of them would 
answer—Portrait Painting.” 

If the European scholar or the adminis¬ 
trator lacked then in his mental preparations 
to appreciate India’s traditional creative ait 
he did not however lack in any way in his 
sincerity to acknowledge the quality of what 
they could really understand. And so India’s 
designing art was always encouraged by 
them. But in the mind of the Indian student 
the craving for learning European painting 
gradually turned to be a craze to embrace 
anything European in art and to leave out 
everything Indian—an attitude the sensible 
European never appreciated. It was in 
Havell’a words "Indian art had fallen into 
such disrepute among the natives themselves 
that everything which do not come straight 
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from Europe was looked upon something 
inferior.” (1) Fn this connection I would 
like to quote a portion of Principal Tv-cke’s 
report where he says •—*T venture to think 
that Mr. Palgrave will find nothing among 
the series of our School studies which we 
have sent home to thi« year's exhibition that 
will move his sorrow in this reapert. It will 
probably astonish him to find the everlastingly 
recurring “Trojan rosette'* and “Mudeliene 
pilaster’ which btcame so wearisome in 
exibilioi* of works in the English art Schools, 
replaced by tbo “Bhagabati tinial”, (he 
‘Rajarani corbel’ or the Mukteswar mould- 
bigs. 

My desire is that while ‘Callimachus’ and 
Apollodoinuh' Ghibarti and Sansovino be 
studied with all reverence, the students of 
the Bengal School of Art shall at the same 
time acquire a knowledge of iho types and 
details which belong to adimmblc ornamental 
ait of their fathers* •• ’ Now what did Mr. 
Palgrave find in tlie previous exhibition that 
had moved him to sorrow ? In Mr. Locke’s 
words from the same report Mr. Palgrave 
“points out the danger that there is, lest the 
traditional art feeling of the East should be 

Vi* 

corrupted by imitation of occidental types ; 
and he illustrates this in a way which cannot 
but be extremely interesting to all concerned 
with the art section of the education depart¬ 
ment here, lie points this moral by referring 
to ‘the works of the Bengal School of Design’ 
exhibited at the International Exhibition 
In London 1862, which he 6ajs ‘were in the 
most debased and unmeaning English 
8tjle".(2) 

• Then one more quotation from what Mr. 


Ghilardi the then officiating Head of the 
Institution had said in his report for 1885 86 
will throw more light to rtvml the clear pic¬ 
ture of the situation. He writes :—“The 
late Mr. Schaumburg pointed out to me the 
necessity of reinstating Indian decorative art 
in it* original brilliancy, but both he and my¬ 
self were fully aware that we should have 
been undertaking a task beyond our powers, 
for the reason that we should have found in 
the native studtnls themselves the chief and 
the strongest opporition to our efforts”. 
(Report on Pub. Tn. *85-86 pp. 76, 77) 

But to be fair with the natives ‘‘1 must 
not miss litre mentioning the name of Shri 
Shyama C'haran Shrimani, one of the teachers 
from the time pf Mr. Locke and a student 
prior to that who was the first to draw Mr. 
Locke’s notice to the necessity of reintroduc¬ 
ing the Indian trulitional art forms motifs 
in this picmier art Institution of India. We 
will come to a mire detailed discussion of 
Mr. Shrimcni biter on. 

The Gi.iof <-i nir, Mo\n.N)r\i. 

Mr. Locke’s illuminating career ended by 
his sudden demise on the Christinas day of 
1885, As an artist he was though not much 
known but as ail able adinitistrator and 
organiser his contribution was no doubt 
unique. The momentum that gathered during 
his forceful piloting could pull the vehicle 
still a long way with only an able control of 
the steering. The person who came next to 
take up the control was Jules Schaumburg 
the Asstt. Superintendent. Unfortunately 
however, after a short lived Principalship, 
lasting only a few months his promising 
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career too came t" an abrupt termination at 
bis sudden cxpiiy. He and Signor O. 
Qhilardi, the Rohan, to whom the responsibi¬ 
lity now passed on w* ro both nally artists 
of quality. We find several mentions of 
Schaumburg's works in the list of art gallery 
of which T have seen one only recently- a 
river view, now in the custody of Indian 
Museum. During the long termed leave of 
Mr. Locke just before Schaumburg’s had 
also the e> perforce of officiating when he 
opened for the first time lSsl-82 ‘‘classes 
for decorative painting . for landscape 
drawing and painting ; and painting from 
nature, and for the m.-re systematic study 
of figure drawing.’’ 

Mr. Ghilardi had perhaps the biggest 
contribution in teaching in various classes, 
lie has it is said the control of both of his 
hands to make two swift and simultaneous 
strokes on the black boaid for a symmetri¬ 
cal pattern design. By his officiating 
capacity, which came < d arid on during the 
gap periods he could also leave a good 
account of himself as a capable administrator. 
During his short tenure of cilice in ls§5-SC 
ho could innovate the teaching by introducing 
fresco painting for the first time in the 
school. This he coi ducted himself. 

Ghilaidi’s officiating term however ended 
with the coming of William Henry dobbins 
from England to take up the reins as perma¬ 
nent Principal or Superintendent. He came 
down to India on the 10th June of 1887 to 
join on the loth and continud until his ill 
health compelled him to sail for England on 
leave in September, 1895, ultimately and 
unfortunately to expire on his voyage. 


dobbins was sincere and earnest in his efforts 
according to hia own thinking and conviction 
and thus laboured hard to train up students on 
the western academic line in which he had 
perhaps hi? only faith. The method also enthu¬ 
siastically embraced by the students whose 
minds were already saturated with love of 
European art. Getting thus all the co¬ 
operation from the staff and the students he 
could establish an atmosphere which was in 
his own words “so harmonious as could be 
desired.” 

The school was shifted in 1802 from 
Rowba/ar to Ohowringhoe first toabuildiugat 
the site of the building now occupied by the 
Geological Survey, and finally shifted to it* 
present premises built ou its own land. The 
art gallery was also shifted in 1895 from 
Bowbazar to Chowringhee (the rite where 
the new extension of the museum was later 
erected in 1911 to accommodate it 
permanently). This shifted and re-arranged 
gallery was formally opened by their Exce' 
llencies the Viceroy and Countess of Elgin 
on the 29th January, 1895. It may interest 
the reader to note here the list of collection 
in brief which the gallery then possessed. 
Those were oil colour 87, water colour 96, 
engravings 18, chrome-lithographs 51, chalk 
and pencil 20, photographic and other works 
of art 96. 

One of the important events of our art 
movements during the eighties of the last 
century was, by the way the publication of 
‘Silpa Kusumanjali’ (H* f tpUfa) the first of 
any vernacular art journal. It came out iti 
the middle of 1885, on the day of Rathayatra 
(lW<*1) of 1292 B. S, The Introductory 
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notes of its first issue suggested for the first 
time that the art of drawing should have its 
inclusion in the syllabus for general educa¬ 
tion. The proposal could materialise three 
years later, in 1888, through further initia¬ 
tion from Principal dobbins. But dobbins 
had hardly the time to be jubilant over it, 
For he faced within itself a new problem to 
meet the demand of qualified teachers from 
this only institution of its kind. 

Mr. Jobbing administration had enabled 
him many such activities that had brought 
him credit. But he did not have that mental 
*et up of Locke, Schaumburg or Ghilardi 
to be attracted with the ‘brilliance’ of Indian 
design art. And thus, little of encourage¬ 
ment was there in his regime for this local 
trend. In the revised syllabus of dobbin 
we find no more mention of the freshly 
started fresco class of Ghilardi which was 
according to the 1 >. P. I.'s report conducted 
“entirely on the principles of aucient Indian 
decorative art”. All of Principal dobbin’s 
endeavour was rather to inure the Indian 
student with the western method and trend. 
In this latter direction he laboured untiringly 
with all his sincerity and at length was 
successful to find many ardent followers on 
this westernly path, flis regime however did 
not indicate on the whole any appreciable 
push forward easternly or westernly to 
denote an actual progress. The momentum 
thus gained through the energy infused by 
Locke seemed totally receded within Jobbin’s 
regime. Hence, the infusion of a fresh 
vigour that was needed, and that actually 
happened just after. 

But before coming to that I would like 


to inscribe a few lines here on another out¬ 
standing figure iu art of the later nineteenth. 
It was Annadft Pro sad Iiagchi, u reputed 
artist of the time who was a close associate 
of all the five, Locke, Schaumburg, Ghilardi 
and dobbin’s and also of HavelJ as Hoad 
Master and who contributed his important 
share in the administration As one of the 
earliest students under Locke he earned 
much prominence and at the tender age of 
eighteen he was selected and sent to 
Orissa to make drawings foi Dr. H. L. 
Mitra' famous book 'The Antiquities of 
Orissa ". lie performed I his mo nicely that 
afterwards he was again chosen for Mitra'a 
other volume on Bodh Gaya. The Hon'ble 
Sir Richard Temple said in hw address at 
the closing of 1878 Exhibition The studies 
ot heads of one of iU pupil-., Bagehi, show 
remarkable merit and originality vt,ry 
creditable to Bengal and Bengalis'’. About 
his career as a teacher we have also reports. 

Mr. Ghilardi by His odictating capacity 
wrote iu the annual report of 1886 8(i—“I 
should fail in my duty if 1 omitted to bring 
to notice the great advantage that the school 
derives from the merits and special services 
of Head Master, Balju Aunada Pro sad Bagchi 
whose manner of fulfilling his duties is 
beyond praise. I hope that the Government 
may be induced to reward the merits of this 
talented teacher, who does credit to the 
school. He has the soul of rn artist, above 
all ignorant prejudices, and I do not hesitate 
to place him first among Indian artists.” 

Annada Prosad had associated himself 
with all the art movements of his time, 
where his presence always radiated with the 
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glow of his outstanding personality. Out¬ 
standing al<o wa^ his organising quality and 
depth of thinking which were revealed in the 
suggestions he made to give the constitu¬ 
tional shape to the proposed Bharatiya Kala 
iSamsad ( r < W • Like GhiLrdi he 

had also the distinction of ortieiating as the 
head of the school. Also he had a group 
of talented disciples of his own. One 
most loving of his pupils iii the school and 
an important figure also worthy to name 
was .ladav Chandra Chukravorfy who 
craditably assisted Mr. Bagehi as a teacher 
of the school. 

Annadi Fro sad in his death bod has 
shown extreme anxiety for the of ailing 
dadav Chandra, But the pupil this time 
stole a march upon his teacher to reach the 
immortal world about four days ahead of the 
master, although that w^.s not made known 
to Annada Frosad uptil his last breath. 

Aunada Fro sad expired on the 5th 
October, 11X);>, Tuesday, the day of Durga 
Shashthi ( ) of 1312 B. S. and Jadav 

Chandra on the Friday that preceded. 

The other distinguished figure to name 
was Syama Cbaran Srimani, also an ex- 
student and afterwards the teacher iri Geome¬ 
trical Drawing of the school. Apart from 
being an artist Syaina Charau was also an 
acknowledged iitcrateur of his time. Ifis 
Simhal Vijay t fa**) a drama written 

in Bengali on the said conquest of Ceylon 
by the prince Vijaia Simba of Bengal is still 
referred to in historical works on Bengali 
literature. Syoma Charan perhaps was the 
only soul at that tiom not to be swayed away 
by the prevailing craze for embracing every¬ 


thing European in art. Living in an atmo¬ 
sphere so adverse and in the midst of all 
such staunch followers of the western way 
lie could still nurture in his mind a different 
frond of thought altogether. This had led 
him to write and publish his other book- 
Aryyajatir Silpacliatiiri 
although small but the first of any book 
written in Bengali in vernacular. In this 
work of seventy six neatly printed pages the 
author had endeavoured to throw some 
light on the remarkable ait tradition of 
Aryan India. In the author's letter of dedi¬ 
cation of the book to principal Locke 
he inserts the following lines—"this little 
book is intended to reflect, though in a very 
small degree on the minds of my countrymen 
the lustre of the Artistic works of our vene¬ 
rable forefathers.” The occasional and 
appropriate quotations he made in his book 
sometimes from ancient texts speak of his 
scholarship. And the manner in which he 
puts forward his viewpoint indicates the depth 
of his thinking. About imitation of nature 
in art he says 

‘V*3 faC-ICq 

C*lf«1 U* *|arC¥ <SHWS> fa«l 

vu i wfa* ft** 

fas** 

wtifw *« **>$ w\ 

\ *fa C4t3 ^ 

qfa'Sfa W4 at* 

*fa»i *im f3ic-r^ facn 
w, w jfc iwrth *tic* 

** <nt w w*[ tin 
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3:$*Vc*t« 3% *W, W ^tftCB $T$t* 
cw*f si apfi^f-riw ^i-r 

fat* TOU* fcw« 
■&WCS 35-JWfof ®rm fw fagit c*tta<r SW 
*tt* 2 1 

(*t*»lf« <Jl •**<»*) 

( Although imitation is occasionally 
justified in case of portratnrc but if it is 
given the prime *h a rule the very ep1*rdn«»r 
is I as t for a I! woks of art. The creativity 
for an artist is best explicated in imaginative 
representation : more freedom is extended 
to imagination more of the cherished goal is 
obtained. If a poet to describe a mountain 
goes on naming all the objects in it and ven¬ 
ture to give all their respective qualities, and* 
m fear of shifting away from the rule of 
noting all that is enticed decides only to 
increase the size of the book by detailing the 
descriptions of each and everything there, 
how ludicrous it would be to denote of his 
poetic sense ; and similar to that for an 
artist who is only careful for a vivid imita¬ 
tion of what is seen is lower his creativeness 
than to bring credit to his creation ). 

Late Bankirn Chandra Chatterji devoted 
a full article to review Ibis book iu his 
journal Bangadarsan the conclusive 

portion of which runs as follow:— 

‘fafat IjWftwTT* *!Tt& * T W 

faw *f<*tf* i * Urn *twi «mi 

faVt* <2W i $ 1 % 

« 3*rfsnt^ w ^r-'f^Fa * >*r?c*nw* 
w 4 % en«c* ftew ifc« 4fMiiw * 
frcn *rfivcw *iriw ^ficw 


^ ’spa ^ 4*1 fef : $ 

[“We are however much pleased to go 
through this small book. There is no other 
book fn Bengali on the subject, this being the 
first, of any attempt. It ir* evident from its 
contents that Sri Srimani h himself a person 
thoroughly educated and is well apt in art 
criticism, and he has laboured much t>j bring 
(ut this volume. The veuture to make so 
.nauv quotation}? from thh-* small book, assuni- 
iug that a special introduction of it would 
bring delight to the readers.' 5 

Syama Charan was the tirsl among the 
‘natives’ to feel the necessity o f lndiauising 
art training here obviously long before 
Ha veil or Tagore. He conveyed this 
suggestions to Principal Locke and the 
latter had accepted it in principle. 
Abanindranath himself mentioned of it 
and paid high tribute to Syania Charan 
in a specially written article in Bengali 
In Jahnavi, Sravan 1313 B. S. We come to 
know th:»f. the National Council of 
Education seln'td Syanv.x Charan for 
teaching art and the latter joined it. 

The above discussion has reached us to a 
position nearer to behold the figure of 
another prominent ex-student. lie was 
Saratclmndra Dev the biographer of Annada 
Bagchi. Although his activities as an 
artist is not much known Saratehandra was 
also gifted on the literacy side. In addition 
to the above biography he edited SiJpa- 
Kusumanjali (fattgl after its original 

edition Araarendralal. Moreover he had been 
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contributing a very important article in that 
journal on the history of the metropolitan 
town Calcutta, undoubtly the first of any such 
attempts made in vernacular. The Silpa- 
kusumanjali did uot survive much more than 
one and a half year and with it Saratohan- 
dra’s article saw its abrupt and unfortunate 
termination. 

Ha v ell, Tagore An i) The Reawakening 

A new phase of the history of the institu¬ 
tion was iudlcated and a new epoch of India’s 
art movement thus radiated from the eastern 
horizon of the country with the arrival of EB. 
Havel! as Principal (16th July, 1896). Not 
only an artist of distinction but an ardent 
scholar himself Mr. Havell dived into the 
deep of Indian thinking and collected real 
gems from its bottom by whose lustre he 
could behold the grace and charmB of Indian 
Art forms. He set out in right earnest to 
fulfil his mission of teaching his students to 
know and cultivate their own art and to 
proclaim to the world the greatness of Indians 
art tradition aud the high level of her 
aesthetic sense. He was also sufficiently 
inspired in this mission by Abauindra Nath 
Tagore whom he invited to join the School, 
to accept the post of the Vice-Principal just 
to fiud a sturdy partner in his march to his 
cherished goal. In the first quinquennial 
report on the Public Instruction after his 
joining the school wc find an extract from 
Principal’s Havell’s clear cut comments on 
the system of training hitherto followed. The 
portion runs thus :—“The study of design, 
the foundation of all art was entirely ignored, 
and throughout the general drawing and 


painting classes the worst traditions of 
English provincial school of forty years ago 
were followed. There were no general 
classes for practical geometry, mechanical 
drawing and perspective. Oriental art was 
more or less ignored thereby taking the 
Indian students in a wrong direction” (Q. 
R-l892-93-1896-97). And by the changes 
introduced it was claimed that a practical 

and efficient training will be given.” and 

in division (1) oriental art will be the basis 
of all instructions given. All students will 
be instructed ornamental design, and success 
at the school will be the sole condition for 
the issue of certificates of proficiency. In 
division (2) greater attention will be given to 
the development of the students aptitude lor 
the higher branches of painting aud sculpture, 
and they will be brought much more quickly 
to the direct study of nature and the human 

figure.” (Ibid. pp. 108-109). Thus he 

brought a complete renovation to the 
syllabus. 

But HavelPs endeavours were manifold 
one of such was to employ fresco artists 
from Jaipur to introduce the students to 
that living indigenous art of their own coun¬ 
try, By a series of fresco designs made with 
the help of those visiting instructors soon 
many mute walls were enlivened with bright 
colourful smiles to greet people around. 
Even now to-day the visitor would get that 
smiling reception from many of those art 
works at his very entrance into the lobby. 

We have reference to the fact some 
students trained in this art were commissioned 
to decorate a room of one of the rich 
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citizens of the town. Mr. Haveli however 
regretted that '‘no fair trial has been given 
to these persons by the Public Works 
Department though it has rnauy sanitary and 
artistic advantages” I may mention here that 
Abanindra Ns>th himself had experimented 
on this Jmypur technique of which his Kach 
<) Devyani’on b’g tile is now kept in the 
Indian Painting Section and another, “Radha- 
Krishna” is preserved in the art gallery of 
the Museum to enrich iis collection. 

On the floor of this institution and under 
the covering of Havell's patronage 
Abanindra Nath inaugurated his new art 
movement, afterwards known as the New 
Bengal School of Painting to revitalise the 
art tradition of India. Besides Haveli in 
this new venture of Abanindra Nath came 
forward such personalities as poet 
Kabicdranatb, Acharja Jagadieh Chandra, 
Dr. Aminda Cootnarswarny,M. Rornaln Rolland 
SI-ter Nivccito, Shri O. C. Ganguly, 
Ramananda (M attcrjce, the artists’ eldest bro¬ 
ther Gnganendranath, as also James cousins, 
Sir John WooddrofT, II. E. The Earl of 
Ronaldshav the Governor of the Province 
and they extended their benedictions and 
active support. 

A few lines about Nivedita, the devoted 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda may not be 
out of place here. For, she had a distinct 
role in the formation of this New Indian 
School. It will be altogether wrong to 
understand her only as a follower of her 
master's religious path. Sister Nivedita, 
originally MisH Margaret Elisabeth Noble 
^as an Irish lady and was the daughter of 
a prominent^ member of the Irish Sein Finn 


organisation. She had also her training in 
the technique of political revolution in 
Russia under the famous Nihilist leader 
Kropotkin. In England she had directed 
secret revolutionary centres of the Irish 
freedom movement. In India also she had 
always been a great source of inspiration to 
the political revolutionaries of the early 
twentieth century. Bengal headed by 
Upadhyay Brahmabandhab and Sri Aurobindo 
Gbosh. But although closely associated with 

the political revolutionary activities 
throughout her career here, her master's 
teaching never allowed her to loose sight of 
the still higher truth that a real revolution 
should not merely mean a struggle for poli¬ 
tical liberation, it fs something that has a 
greater scope beyond that limitation and 
which her master exempled !n bis own life. 
Hence, this further truth was also clear to 
Nivedita that to arouse the nation to come 
out of its age long subjugation is to reawaken 
it first, to its bright past, its history, tradition 
and culture. AVhenever and wherever any 
such movement was in the oiling sister 
Nivedita extended her active and moral 
support In the movement of restoring 
Indian art heritage of Havell and Tagore 
therefore Nivedita could find the same 
revolutionary seed which she always stood 
for. On art and art movement the Swamiji 
had but a few casual remarks although they 
contained some vital food for our thought. 
But his cerebral sphere, was too intensively 
preoccupied with other deep thinking for a 
mere exploitation of art. Nivedita compen¬ 
sated it greatly. Specially she associated 
herself very intimately with this branch of 
our cultural revolution. It would not be too 
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much to assume that if the students of the 
New Indian School could find in Guru 
Aba-ii.dmuaih an id.»ai model for a teacher 
io iinp.v* le.son, in NiveJiia they could get 
ail idea) mould for the shaping of tbev mind 
nid kouJ, And a d* J cp impression ‘ 1 this 
mould as we have seen bore Nandand 
throughout his life ii~m. The religious 
5rend, the philanthropic activities or political 
*n vol vein enf, of this pious iadv never did 
hinder here taking deep interest in this 
cultural revoou’on of art. In 1907 lady 
Harrington from England came down in this 
country to sluay and copy Ajanta frescos. 
It was the time when 'Nivcdita was deeply 
entangled political revolutions and which 
ultimately necessitated her to leave the Indian 

i. hors lor a period. Hut even then JSiveaita 
did not lag behind to lend \u r good counsel 
to the students of the In 7i a •* School and 
pursuaded Nandnhd, Asit Ku/n »r and Samar 
Gupta to accompany Harrington in her 
mission This Ajanta niisMon appeared 
apparently to be a big step fur these young 
aspirants as also this art movement in their 
march forward. 

The other figure specially to name was 
Dr. Anaoda K. Cooinmaraswamy who came 
from an originally Indian family settled in 
Golombo, Oylon. At the death of his father 

j. t an early age he went to England with his 
ihiistian aud British mother to be educated 
there. His educatiuMl career there culmi- 
sated with the Doctorate degree which he 
got in Geology from the University of 
London and ho was back to Ceylon with the 
appointment as Director of Minerology. But 

bo was not made for that. The wave of 

* 

national movement in India, political as also 


cultural moved him very much. But he was 
made to believe that “1 here can be no true 
realization of political unity until Indian 
life is again inspired by the unity of the 
national c ilture. With this belief he went 
deop into the study of history aud culture of 
the iudinn people, its tradition, philosophy 
and art and aesthetics and produced ’Volumes 
ut writings to aid not only Indian but the 
entire art word lie was closely associated 
with the art mcverrHnt of Tagore and helped 
it in many ways rhiough his active and fmoral 
support. Dr. Coomarswamy also gathered a 
rich collection of Indian art treasures but 
failing to get a suitable buyer in India he 
was obliged lo sell It to the Boston Muslim, 
U. S. A., for a new Indian art section. T he 
authorities of the Boston Museum also did 
not loose the opportunity to get the valuable 
service of this eminent scholar and appointed 
him as the keeper of this newly opened 
Indian Section, By his life long study Dr, 
Coomarswamy not only rendered a valuable 
service to the Museum but with it ho helped 
to elevate the position of cultural at d tiadi- 
tional India in the Western world. Hi? 
principal contribution include—The Ba»n(r<* 
of Siva, Visva Karma, selected Indian 
Drawing, History of India aud Indonesian 
Art, Simhalese Art and the great volume 
Rajput Painting. 

But his activities could not and ought not 
to be taken as anything near an advocacy oi 
Indianisation of the narrow sphere of natio¬ 
nality. His thought and feeling went further 
on, perhaps with the same footing with poet 
Rabindranath's world famous v books, The 
words he uttered through his writings could 
be reckoned of great value the /piesenl 
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generation—“Patriotism is but a local interest 
—Great Souls have greater destinies to fulfil 

.The happiness of the human race is of 

more import to us than any party triumph. 
The chosen people of the future can be no 
uation, no race, but an aristocracy of the 
whole world, in whom the vigour of European 
action will be united to the stronify oi 
Asiatic thought.” 

Abanindranath had also around him a 
batch of earnest and talented students head 
ed by Surendranath Ganguly and Nan dal al 
Lose. Unfortunately Surendranath died a 
premature death but we hail the fortune to 
have Nfiudalrd to be among us until recently 
when he died after being a venerable octoge¬ 
narian. 

Many of these successful students in the 
subsequent period spread out iu ditferent 
parts of tho country to promote art and art 
consciousness of the people. With Nandalal 
Poet Rabindranath opened the Kala Rhaban 
at Santinikctan in the year 11)22 to make it 
a great centre of art cultivation on the 
traditional line. And Kala Bhaban of 
Nandalal in its turn turned out such talents 
likr* Manindra Bhusan Gupta, Ramendranalh 
and Satycndranath Banerji who could repay 
the debt their master owed to this institution 
during his studentship by rendering their 
unique service there. 

Among other allumui of the Govt. School 
°f art belonging to this new Bengal School 
some also went to other parts as Principals 
of provincial art schools. Asit Kumar 
Raider went to Lucknow, Sailendra Nath 
Dey to Jaipur and to Lahore went 
3amarefldi$ Nath Gupta. And another 


•Shri Promod Kumar ChaUopadhyay spent 
some )cars at Maaulipatam as the principal 
of Andra Jatia Kala!-a la. Lately Kshitindra 
Natli Majumder directed the newly opened 
linn art section ol the Allahabad University 
and only recently he has retired after a long 
and precious service there. 

Thus gradually the New Bengal School 
cou l d extend it* activities to earn the claim 
for its reengnisation as the Neo-Indian 
School of Painting in which name it was 
subsequently mentioned. Not only within 
the limits of India, its name went beyond 
that. In the Quinquennial report of 1017-22 
the educational commissioner J. A. Richy 
said “The Calcutta School has been instru¬ 
mental in creating a school of Indian paint¬ 
ing the reputation of which now extends 
beyond the limits of India, 

The art gallery which then belonged to 
tho school underwent a complete renovation 
and reorganisation in Ilavell’u hands, and 
Mr. Ha veil gutdually acquired for it precious 
collections of Indian paintings, manuscripts 
and I ibetan banner paintings, replacing the, 
third rate European specimens. The collec¬ 
tion p now stands as pride of the art section 
of Indian Museum. There is a mention in 
the report of 1903 04 that the paintings of 
the Art gallery were visited by a party of 
Japanese artists and art lovers who opined 
about the exhibits as “To be the best collec¬ 
tions of Indian Painting to be seen iu 
India”. 

There were reciprocal contacts of art 
and culture between the two countries, India 
Japan at that time. The celebrated Japanese 
artist and a venerated figure of Japan, 
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Kakujo Okakura toured India twice with 
a gap of ten years and he could reap a good 
harvest from the Indian cultural field On 
Okakura’s initiative two other artists of that 
country, Taikwan, an acknowledged merit 
and Hishida a rising )oungater came down 
to India to learn Tndian painting under 
Abanindranath. Among the works they 
executed Taikwan’s “Rashlila" created a stir 
among the art lovers here. Ihe painting 
was first presented to Abanindranath by the 
artist but in a latir date Abanindranath was 
persuaded to part with it by the Japanese 
Govt, who bought it back for the benefit of 
the Japanese people. More, visits from .Japan 
followed and wo come to know two more names 
Vokaiyama who painted a figure of ‘Kali’ 
and Katsuto who chose principally the themes 
from the Ramayana and the Mubabharata. 
We know a^o about the counter vi*Jt of 
Rabindranath himself to that country along 
with Nandalal and Mukul Dry of whom the 
latter was then only an young aspirant of art. 
In the annual report of 1900-06 there is a 
mention of engaging in this “a Japanese 
artist from the Tokyo Art School to give 
lessons in the Japanese method of brush 
work and flower painting" 'Probably he 
was Taikwan). To enquire tnto the result¬ 
ant effect we may refer to the facts, first, 
Okakura on his return brought a new trend 
in Japanese art in the name Bijit suin. On 
the other hand Tagore pecked up the 
Japanese wash process to aid the New School 
with the mixing up of that technique with 
his own. Abanindranath Tagore wrote about 
this in Bengali describing the process and 
its U86. 

Painting on silk was also one that came 
into nae after the Japanese. Beginning with 


the veteran Iswari Proflad many Indian 
artists were inspired in this new venture. 

Many foreign artists also took it to be a 
novelty to paint Indian subjects. Probably 
Ha veil’s "Ideals of Indian Art" lent this 
impetus to them ; to go for searching sub¬ 
jects from Indian themes. They were how¬ 
ever not discouraged rather given all 
facilities here. Prince Dara Sikho’s inclina- 
nation towards Hindu Philosophy and 
•Sufism as we know from history brought 
around him also a iiuruber’of fake Sadhus and 
Fakirs. Here also HavelPs love for Indian 
Yoga Philosophy had possibly given 
scope to such persons. Also in fact, in the 
writings of A. N. Tagore wc find one ^such 
Sadhu to influence Havell. Now, one artist, 
a Russian lady ventured fruitlessly to paint 
the Budhha. Although she was given on her 
request an entire room of the school building 
to leave her alone for a week and to work^ 
on the picture, the painting could only 
achieve, in the words of Nandalal “a perfec¬ 
tion in perspective,'’ but failed to be a 
picture". 

This new Bengal School imparted a great 
deal of impetus to enliven the art conscious¬ 
ness of the country and it has presented the 
nation with a number of artists whom the 
country is rightly proud of. It unques* 
tionably now stands as a land mark in the 
history of Indian art. But notwithstanding 
all this, sometimes we are inclined to think 
that the country had expected and had 
needed a more lasting stimulous from such 
an important art movement just capable to 
imbue a more progressive trend in her 
present day art activities. With a great 
tradition behind and with that added impetus 
she would have taken a leading jole it) the 
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art movements of the world today than to re¬ 
establish her nineteenth century habit of 
copying the west to quench her inherent 
aesthetic thirst 

The Actions And Reactions Of Tin; 

New Movement 

Now, it will not be out of place today to 
make an attempt to find the possible reasons 
that prevented the new school from achiev¬ 
ing a further degree of success towards 
being au invaluable beacon light for the 
present time. A distance of about half a 
century from its inception may well give us 
good perspective neither too near to be hazy 
nor too far to be indistinct. 

I may not be misunderstood when I say 
that some reasons for above resided within 
the profundity of Principal llavell’s allec- 
tion for Indian art itself or in his sincere 
conviction about its superiority. It is not 
at all a question of doubting the sincerity of 
his love or the merit of that conviction. But 
on the contrary it ie only that his strong 
desire and enthusiasm to reinstating Indian 
art in its pristine glory led him to such 
activities and at such a time that although 
initially he gained from them much of his 
object, yet they invited an adverse reaction 
from a section not altogether negligible. It 
did not occur to him according to 8hri Atul 
Bose “there was hardly any living tradition 
of art in the immediate past and hence the 
western contact Is bound to affect expression 
in art"(4) The time when Mr. Havell came 
as Principal uf the School the craving for 
European art was fixed at its root fairly 
deep, and its aspirants had just begun to 
feel the satisfaction of achieving a fair 
amount of success. Inspite of the inadequacy 


of arrangement for such study in the school 
some of them could show great promise in 
that foreign art to prove tin ir talents. A 
9low and tactful deal might have been more 
effective in persuading at least some of these 
talents to evince an active interest in this 
newer field of experiments of Indian tradi¬ 
tional lines. And in that case they would 
have been assets to the new school. A 
glaring instance was Rananda Gupta the out¬ 
standing third ytar student who revolted and 
led a very successful etudenfs strike and 
finally left the school to start his own Jubilee 
Academy of Art in 1807 to protest against 
the manner of llavelTs Jndianisation. But 
the same Ranada Gupta was seen at a later 
period listening to Swaini Vivck&nanda on 
the principles and sublimity of Indian 
art ideals. Swamiji’s observation was in no 
way dissimilar to what Havell had wanted 
to preach yet Ranada Gupta was not heard 
disputing with Swamiji, rather he listened 
to him with all reverence and was induced 
by the latter to depict the goddess Kali with 
her terrible aspect. But these aspirants of 
‘Oil’ or portrait painting, many of whom 
for their recognition as artists had spent 
the best portion of then careers in the 
pursuit of European art did not naturally 
like to hear that all their endeavours were 
after nothing. Mr. Havell again procured 
a number of casts of the Indian iconographic 
sculpture for the study of his students, which 
was an undisputed necessity. But I am not 
sure that he did the right thing in throwing 
away the models of the Greek antiques and 
keeping them out of the reach. And again 
it was monumental deed indeed of Mr. Havell 
to acquire for the art gallery the preoioua 
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collection* of medieval Indian Paintiug and 
Tibetan banner. Hat bis enthusiasm did 
not refit there. ITc* pulled down all the pie- 
vious exibit* of western examples ; some of 
which were ol considerable value and which 
bad contributed a lot of inspiration to the 
student ol western academic art. This was 
ei ongb to wound further the iattex’s feeling 
and sentiment. 

The country in a sense had suffered from 
an inferiority complex and self forgetfulness 
in respect of her art. Hut htil) f it will be, 
only an exaggeration of tact to say there was 
none among the Indians conscious ol hi^ 
country’s art tradition. Mr. liavell gave an 
illuminating discourse in the Cheitanya 
Library on the greatness ol India 3 cultural 
tradition. In it aUo, he < ritici/.od and accused 
the educated Indian lor his ignorance of 
and indifference to his own culture. This 
lecture was received none too warmly in all 
quarter*. It was sarcastically commented 
upon in the colu ns of the Bengali periodical 
on art—‘Silpa OSahltya.’ Tee editor said 

Mr. Havel! said nothing new. lie fuither 
claimed that liN paper had long been discu¬ 
ssing the same issues, but since the vrry same 
thing came from a European they might 
receive greater attention. The commentator 
seems to have been Manmatha Nath Cbakia- 
varty, one of the leading figures among the 
contemporary artists and the founder~princi- 
pal of Indian \it School. Theie might be a 
smack of a personal animosity in the criti¬ 
cism. The fact is, as we know from the 
lines within the <ymrrcn* itself t that the 
comment itself ; that the Government had 
deputed Mr. Havel) to enquire and report 
on the admissibility of a grant of money in 


favour of Indian Art School. Mi. Havell's 
report was adverse fo the ii fili ation. Natu¬ 
rally the Pounder-Principal c f the eppbeant 
institution had no reason to be enamoured 
of Mr. Have)!. Hut Mr. Chakravarty was 
nevertheless an authority on art in those 
days and bad written some valuable books 
on the subject. Himself a good artist and 
one of those who advocated art education in 
the, European Huo so lie wa* opp. sed t,o the 
Indianisation of the system of training in the 
Government School. The personal reason 
stated above was only an added factor. It 
was also a fact that though Mr. Chakiavarty 
had a bias for western training in art, -'he had 
at the same time profound icgard for the 
great art tradition ol his country We have 
oltou been him taking up his pen to stoutly 
defend fctio merits of Indian art against any 
adverse critic wr from western scholars. If 
he wrote articles on the Western theory of 
perspective or on the colour theory of the 
westerners he wrote also on Indian iconome- 
try quoting SilpanitNara, Hrabat Samhita 
or Suhrauiti etc. ami also on sculpture 
and architecture. And we have seen 

this champion of western system working 
harmoniously in different art orga¬ 

nizations hand in hand with persons of the 
Indian School like ,Dr. A. N. Tagore, G. N. 
Tagore, O. C. Gangoly and others. He acted 
as Asstt Secretary of the organization 
Bangiya Kala Samsad, the name of which 
was suggested by poet Rabindranath who 
presided over its Second Session ( the other 
meetings of it were presided by A. N. Tagore 
and Upendra Kishorc Roy Chowdhcry ). We 
have also seen Dr. A. N. Tagdre being con¬ 
gratulated bv Manmatha Nath's paper ( SUpa 
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() Sahitya’ on his taking over charge aa 
Principal of the Government School of Art 
after Mr. Havell's departure and referred 
to Abaoindranath aa ‘our great friend’. 

It would have been highly advantageous 
therefore to the new school had it been 
possible to persuade this versatile genius and 
admirer of India’s tradition, Mr. Chakra- 
vorty to join hands with the promoters of 
this new movement. Put instead of that we 
found, along with some real talents of course 
a number of mediocrith s flocked md< r the 
banner of this New Indian School. The 
result was that instead of promoting the 
cause for which the benner stood, some of 
tiu ui lowered its prestige or hindered it*' 
progress. At this ■-tage I am c»».,srrained to 
say that the modern Indian ♦School again 
could not make a forceful headway owing 
to its non inclusion of the other two princi 
pal branches of visual creative art, sculpture 
and architecture which are also admittedly 
tin* pride and glory of India’* artistic 
achievement. 

My preceding observations are of course 
intended only for our information and 
guidance and not with any idea of underrating 
the ideological merits of the movement nor 
for disparaging iu the least the supreme 
value of Mr. Havell's work. Indeed, if 
Indian art today is able to find a honoured 
place in the world of art it in due mainly to 
the exertions and endeavour of Mr. HavelJ. 

Also we have seen before two of our 
former Principals prior to Mr. If.ivell, 
Schaumburg and Ghilardi hod also their 
^inds, as already mentioned, susceptible to 
the high qualities of Indian decorative motifs. 
They too “feltf the necessity of reinstating 


Indiuu Decorative Art” in the school in its 
original brilliancy but could not put it into 
practice for fear of strong opposition for the 
students themselves. Put Mr. ITavell had 
not only the susceptible mind but also the 
courage and stright-forwardness to enforce 
in practice what he felt to be right; whereas 
Messrs. Schaumburg and Ghilardi with all 
their pious intention just hesitatfd on the 
threshold"without entering into the new field 
they had envisaged. That straightforwardness 
of Mr. Iluvell prompted him to throw the 
door wide open for himself without thinking 
of any eventuality. Now whichever shape 
the history had taken from it straight 
forwardness is ever deemed as a quality and 
never a d? a whack. 

i 1 i Armada Jivani — Scratch an dra Dev. 

(- ■ Ibid. 

(3) Report of 1870-71 

(4) To explain the diiliculties of inducing 
students taking to the traditional 
line Principal Solomon of the Bombay 
School also made an important analysis 
even at a l*t<*r period. He said the students 
“come from the same socinl class from which 
the university students are drawn und that their 
eves have been accustomed from early 
childhood to see nature through the illustra¬ 
tions in school books and other works drawu 
according to western conventions with the 
result that they can hardly be made to 
imitate the style of Indian pictures. Herein 
they merely reflect the taste of the cultured 
classes whose houses are frequently full of 
Kuropoan pictures possessing no artistic 
value whatever.” (Quinquennial Review 
1907-12). 

(5) So far we understand Mr. Gupta’s 
endeavour to paint the goddess, although he 
honestly did not achieve success. His long 
practice of the western academic principle 
possibly stood between this and his new 
endeavour and its attainment. 

( To be continued ) 
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The entire banking sector of the country 
is composed of the following :— 

1. The Reserve Bank of India ; 

2. The State Bank of India and its 
subsidiaries ; 

3. The Scheduled Commercial Banks ; 

4. Non-Scheduled Commercial Banks ; 

5. Cooperative Banks and the Cooperative 
Land Mortgage Banks, and 

6. Indigenous bankers and money lenders. 
Each component of the banking sector 

caters to the needs of different sectors of 
society, trade, commerce and industry. Barring 
the Reserve Bank, the State Bank and its 
subsidiaries, which belong to the nationalised 


sector, the other components belong to the 
private sector. (Some are being nationalised 
now.—Ed. M.R.) 

The bank performs various functions in a 
country’s economy. They assist the economy 
at the stages of production, exchange and 
distribution. These functions are :— 

(i) Collection of deposits, (ii) Lending of 
these deposits, (iii) Collection and payment 
of cheques, bills, notes, dividend warrants, 
etc. (iv) Investments (v) Foreign Exchange 
services, (vi) Agency services and other 
services like executors, trustees, etc. An idea 
about the different types and amount of credit 
given, may be had from table 1. 


TABLE I. 


Comparative Study of Indians Banks. 

(Rupeess in Crores) 
Capital in Public Sector 



Type 

Total 

Credit 


1960-61 

1965-66 

% 



deposits 

by Banks 

Increase 






1960-151 

65-66 





1 . 

Scheduled 

Trade Banks 

1526.21 

2600.41 

70 

1085.59 

2006.60 

85 

2. 

Foreign Banks 

217.85 

349.42 

60 

233.75 

281.54 

20 

3. 

Govt. Cooperative 
Banks having a/c 
in Reserve bank. 

34.94 

62.28 

78 

62.08 

267.86 

331 

4. 

Non-scheduled 

Banks 

42.67 

23,82 

—45 

29.11 

14.H 

—52 
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Besides other banks in the banking struc¬ 
ture of our country, Scheduled commercial 
banks have been playing a significant role in 
the financial system. Scheduled banks have 
taken a wide variety of activities to serve their 
ultimate customers. Deposits, advances, and 
investments of these banks may be seen at a 
glance in Table : 2. It shows that since 1960- 
61 there has been a continuous and significant 
increase in their volume of services and the 
transactions made, which as a matter of fact is 
a sign of economic development of a nation. 

(See Table 2 page No 772 ) 

India has classed itself as a Socialistic State. 
This connotes that there will be public control 
over public activities. In India, the type of 
socialism is different from others. In our 
country, State recognises two sectors. The 
Public Sector, that of the state, and the private 
sector, composed of ‘individual and coopera¬ 
tive bodies’. 

The public sector banking owns one-third 
of the total banking resources of the country, 
while the private sector two third. The issue 
is now that the private sector banks must be 
taken over by the public Sector . This has 
been opposed because a complete nationalised 
banking system implies a denial of the princi¬ 
ples of a mixed economy where both sectors 
are complementary, cooperate, co-exist and 
compete. 

If banks are nationalised, the present 
competitive set will go and it will result in a 
state monopoly of banking. In regard to a 
monopolistic set up in banking considerations 
economy and operation, management and 
planning are mooted and may be examined. 

The most fancied argument for nationalisa- 
tl °n is this on concentration of economic wealth 
and power in few hands. It is argued that 


banks are controlled by few big business houses 
or a powerful group of individuals. They 
not only dictate the lending polices, they also 
get a good chance of the profits. The sum 
total of these benefits result in wealth accumu¬ 
lating on the side, wealth being added to the 
wealthy and power to the powerful, thus 
creating a “Parallel” Government. 

The main object of a Socialistic State is to 
reduce disparities in wealth so that it may be 
more equitably distributed among the popula¬ 
tion. Even the Indian Constitution seeks to 
provide, “that the operation of the economic 
system does not result in concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the common 
detriment”. But as it had been happening 
control of banks by business houses and indivi¬ 
duals register results which are diametrically 
opposed to this ideal. 

The Mahalanobis Commitee appointed by 
the Government of India to probe into the 
distribution of wealth; seems to have come to 
the conclusion that “liberal loans by banks 
and other financial institutions have fostered 
the trend towards concentration”. This refers 
not only to banks but to other financial institu¬ 
tion run by the Government like L.I.C.; I.F.C., 
I.C.I.C., N.I.D.G., S.F.C.’s etc. Again, an Ex- 
Governor of the Reserve Bank L of India has 
remarked that, “one of the structural features 
of Indian banking is the concentration of 
power which in some cases is enormous in 
relation to the capital employed. From time 
to time, we come across cases in which a 
family or a group has got full controlling inte¬ 
rest in a bank”. 

Some quantities relating to concen¬ 
tration of wealth in the country have been 
published. According to Reserve Bank of 
India’s Survey of I960, 0.5% of share holders 
accounted for 56*5./* of the total value of 
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shares in 70 private companies with a paid up 
value of Rs. 212 crores ( i. e. market value of 
Rs. 417 crores). 

The Mahalanobis Committee has brought 
to light that 1'5% of all dividend receivers in 
the country accounted for as much as 34.6% 
of the total dividends assessed in 1959-60. 
S omc more information is available in support 
Less than 10% of peasantry owned less than 
one acre of land. The top 20% owned 50% 
of the total land. 53 % of the directorships 
were held by top ten companies and 150 
directors held 7366 directorships. T he national 
inco me and the people of lower levels got less 
than one percent. Twenty families control as 
many as 1070 companies with a sh are capital 
of Rs. 352 crores. What is happening 

therefore, is : burden on poorer classess is 
becoming more acute- 

Banking is a personal and human relation¬ 
ship between the banker and the customer. 
Banks take personal interest in their consti¬ 
tuents and are known for the personalised 
services which they offer. Banking is a business 
of mutual confidence. Government recently 
found that only one out of more than 80./* of 
its big undertakings viz: The Hindustan 
Machine Tools was working efficiently. In a 
complete nationalised banking sector, there is 
reason to believe that efficiency will go down 
unless radical steps are taken to prevent this. 

Advocates of nationalisation have made 
the point that the rate of mobilisation of 
deposits in relation to the total wealth in the 
country has not been what could have been 
achieved under a nationalised set up with 
extensive net work of offices and other advan¬ 
tages it would command. 

Secret reserves have become an integral part 
of our banking which is patterned on British 


practices. Looking at it from the angle of 
supporters of nationalisation despite all what 
is necessary about it, would seem proper for 
those to be disclosed in the balance 'sheets. 
Further, it is argued that the secret reserves are 
vast and are used in the interest of manage¬ 
ment against the interests of depositors. If 
banking is nationalised these secret reserves 
will be available for productive and plan pur¬ 
poses which they are not now. In complete 
nationalised sector, it will not be necessary to 
make any excessive provision and the old 
theory of secret reserves will be cast abroad. 

The malpractices, frauds, manipulations 
brought to light by those who support nationa¬ 
lisation are mainly the following: 

1. Extra credit facilities than their 
resources warrant; 

2. Disregard of sound cannons of banking 
in granting facilities to their concerns, 
business associates, relatives etc.; 

3. Spread over of funds in different banks 
to the maximum extent to evade taxes 
on interest; 

4. Under and over invoicing of exports 
and imports ; 

5. Kite flying or accommodation bills 
which do not represent any movement 
of commodities keep on circulating ; 

6. Clean credit facilities granted merely 
on the supposed exchange TRANSAC¬ 
TIONS BY PURCHASE OF CHE¬ 
QUES FROM TOURISTS; 
FOREIGN VISITORS etc. and 

7. Negotiating these above through banks 
and in contravention of foreign exchange 
regulations. 

Nationalisation, it is said, will put a hault 
to these malpractices because there will be 
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complete control on the banking industry, from crores, while the amount 
one nerve centre . scale Industries and Co 

It has been argued that the contribution was only Rs. 108.45 croi~„.. 

of banks to the expansion of Agriculture, Agriculture, only a 0.2./* finance is done by 
Co-operation, and Co-operatives, small scale the Banks. Table: 3 gives a true picture of 
Industries has been insignificant in relation to distribution of bank credits to various sectors, 
the resources at their command. In March viz : industry, commerce, finance, personal, 
1968, Scheduled Banks advanced Rs. 2095 agriculture, government and others. 

TABLE : 3. 


Distribution of Bank Credits to various sectors by Scheduled Banks 

(Rs. in Crores 


Sector 

March 

1951 

March 

1956 

April 

1961 

March 

1966 

March 

1967 

Remarks 

Industry 

198.9 

285.7 

663.8 

1471.0 

1748.0 

Industry has been given top 

Commerce 

210 6 

36.0 

373.2 

502.3 

526.5 

most priority while agricul- 

Finance 

74 0 

12.7 

67.J 

77.6 

96.7 

ture seems to be the most 

Personal 

39.7 

6.8 

87.9 

107.8 

114.5 

neglected field in distribu- 

Agriculture 

12.4 

2.1 

40.5 

56.5 

56.7 

tion of the bank credits. A 

Govt. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

13.1 

legitimate equation is need- 

Others 

49.0 

8.4 

73.7 

131.6 

161.8 

ed for better development 
of our country. 

Total 

584.6 

351.7 

1306.2 

2346.8 

2717.3 



A continuous increase has been observed in sign of our economic development, seems to be 

some important industries which may perhaps unequal distribution, looking at the neglected 

be attributed to the emphasis laid by the agricultural finance; which in turn, needs 

Planning Commission during the Second Five more efforts and help to develop. The increase 

Year Plan period. This, however good a in selected industries is shown below in Table 4 

TABLE:* 


Increase in Advances to Selected Industries (In Crores of Rs.) 


f Industry 

April 1961 

March *66 

March *66 

March *67 

h 

over 

March ’56 

over 

April *61 

over 

March *56 

over 

March *66* 

1. Increase in total bank 

credit 

536.0 

1040.6 

1576.6 

370.5 

2. Increase in advances 

378.2 

807.2 

1185-4 

277.0 

to Industry: of which 

a. Cotton textiles 

82.4 

139.3 

221.7 

- 15.6 

b. Iron & Steel 

26.2 

41.6 

67.8 

23.6 

c. Engineering 

89.5 

252.9 

342.4 

57.5 

d. Sugar 

51.1 

22.6 

73.7 

15.5 

c. Paper & paper products 

• » 

24.4 

• • 

5.8 

f. Chemicals & Dyes 

22.7 

48.6 

71.3 

10.4 

g. Cement 

16.0 

9.0 

25.0 

1.9 
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It is suggested that nationalisation will 
ensure the needs of these sectors and gaps of 
country’s economic system will be bridged. 

Finance Minister, Shri Desai, stated : The 
time was not opportune nor would nationa¬ 
lisation achieve any thing more than the transfer 
of the private sector. What was needed was to 
enlarge the pool of available resources for 
defence and development in an environment 
of expansion. The Reserve Bank had exhaus¬ 
tive powers to control banks operations in the 
country and if necessary, these could be 
extended in the light of experience. 

In practically all arguments, it will be 
found that the banks in the private sector have 
done or are now doing all the activities which 
are expected of a nationalised institution. In 
the coming years they can be expected to 
march ahead swiftly and speedily in such 
matters as finance to small industries, agricul¬ 
ture, grant of medium term loans, expansion of 
banking facilities to rural areas and mobilisa¬ 
tion of deposits. If they declare secret reserves 
or supply, detailed information about them to 
government to be treated as confidential, or 
deposit these amounts in ‘Secret’ Accounts 
with the Reserve Bank or provide for those 
Reserves with the approval of the Reserve 
Bank, one of the main arguments against them 
will be removed. 

As will be observed most of the arguments 
for nationalisation of banks spring from the 
ineffectiveness of policies of government, 
government agencies or the Reserve Bank of 
India, rather than from the working of private 
sector banks and at first, though it appears 
desirable to ensure the success of these policies 
for the healthy growth of banking in the 
Country, if these can’t succeed, nationalisation 
will not. 


The Finance Minister’s statement in the 
January ’68 session of Lok Sabha and in 
Congress session at Faridabad in 1969 about 
the Social Control over commercial banks 
reflects the perennial efforts which have been 
made by the government to find a ‘Golden Mean* 
between the free enterprises and nationalisation 
or between the private sector and the public 
sector. 

At present, the question before Parliament 
and the public is not a so simple one as that of 
Section 36 A. B. in the proposed Banking 
Laws ( Amendment Bill) for extension of 
Social Control over banks; passed or not; but 
whether the action will allow political forces 
to take command of the key industry of 
banking as an instrument to achieve national 
disruption under the garb of fighting for trade 
union rights. 

At a recent session of A. I. C. C. held at 
Bangalore, a wide controversy took place 
regarding nationlisation of commercial banks. 
Shri Desai had a sound footing for explaining 
the things in their right perspective. He 
mentioned that only a year of social control 
had passed and that too alone needs good 
amount of ‘trial'. He further remarked that 
the objective of both those who wanted 
nationalisation and those favouring social 
control of banks was to utilise bank credits to 
fulfil our social goals; and to help India's 
economic devlopment not only faster but in , 
the manner desired by us. 

To those who doubted the achievements of 
the Socialist goal, Shri Desai said nowhere in 
the World could a goal be reached quickly. 
“Moreover, by the movement we are nearer the 
goal, the horizons expand according to human 
development and the needs of human 
society”. 
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As a matter of fact the banks are entering a 
new era which will throw up some more 
challenging tasks in the changing socio¬ 
economic and political climate of the Country. 
All the commercial banks in the true sense of 
the term, implementing the philosophy of 
social control which, in essence, implies look¬ 
ing after the interests of all sections of 
society. 

At this take-off state of the Country’s 
economic development, the Prime Minister’s 
suggestion that commercial banks .should be 
nationalised probably influenced by “Young 
Turks” of the Congress Party, is most inoppor¬ 
tune and bereft of any constructive thinking. 
It is further feared that Nationalisation would 
not only paralyse our economy, impair the 
efficiency of working and cause considerable 
inconveniences to the depositors but also drive 
away the deposits from the banking field. 

The government wants the private sector to 
function but attempts constantly to curb the 
profit incentive, Nationalisation is accepted in 
principle in certain sectors but government is 


not sure whether efficient management will be 
established or not. The present problems of 
the economy can’t be solved either by just 
curbing the private sector or formally extend¬ 
ing the public sector. The need is for creation 
of conditions and formation of policies which 
will remove the private sector from socially 
undesireable activities. 
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Current Affairs 


Assam Agitation 

The Assamese want another oil refinery in 
their State and they are agitating to force the 
Government to agree in a manner which is 
leading to mass arrests of Assamese Second 
refinery agitators. The setting up of a second 
refinery in Assam will no doubt help the 
Assamese to secure more employment and to 
get contract and other business of a profitable 
kind. But that will happen to the Bihar 
people or to the Bengalis if the second refinery 
is set up in Bihar or Bengal. As the Govern¬ 
ment of India will set up the refinery, they 
may naturally locate the refinery in any place 
where, in their opinion, such national economic 
development will be most equitable. The 
Assamese may say that the crude oil comes 
from Assam therefore its refinement should be 
carried out in Assam too ; but other states 
will ask who pays for the refined oil ! It will 
then be found that Bengal or Maharastra 
buys most of the products of the refineries. 
A State which produces the raw materials of 
any type of factory cannot necessarily demand 
the setting up of such factories within the limits 
of that State. There are other considerations, 
such as provision of capital, marketing of 
the finished products, avoiding concentration 
of productive centres for military reasons, 
nearness to frontiers of probable enemy terri¬ 
tories, supply of skilled workers, physical 
r onditions like rain fall and atmospheric 
moisture etc. etc. The reasons for locating 
the additional refinery outside the State must 
he fairly convincing. The Assamese however 

'A _ 

8 


think that forcing a demand by courting 
arrest is more convincing. The general public 
however, assume that attempts to force a - 
demand always symptomise the want of convin¬ 
cing arguments in favour of the demand. 
Use of force, even of the non-violent variety, 
should always come after all efforts to achieve 
the objective by argument fail. Otherwise 
the whole thing becomes as irrational and 
unlawful as a “Gherao” or a spectacular 
squatting on the road or railway line. 
Mahatma Gandhi initiated these methods Of 
fighting the British imperialists long after a 
galaxy of brilliant men had proved the case 
for Indian independence to the exploiters of 
India. Gokhale, Surendranath Banerjee, 
Motilal Nehru, Chittaranjan Das, J. X* 
Sunderland, Ramananda Chatteree and many 
others had proved over and over again that 
the British had no right to be in India. When 
all arguments were exhausted and failed to 
induce the British to move out : other methods 
violent as well as non-violent, were tried by 
other great leaders among whom were Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose and Mahatma Gandhi. < r 
Those who adopt violent or non-violent 
methods now-a-days to get what they want 
must always remember that they should 
never forget to produce convincing arguments 
before indulging in stone throwing or squatting 
on roads. Force as such is no argument and 
should never be used unless all rational and 
lawful methods arc proved unsuccessful. 

Fire at the Bose Institute 
Thei$ was a chance outbreak of fire at 
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the Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose Institute, 
Calcutta, some time ago. The fire broke out 
in the Chemical Laboratory of the Institute 
and much valuable material and some irreplace¬ 
able records of research work were destroyed 
before the Fire Brigade could come and put 
it out. They encountered the usual difficul¬ 
ties of supply of water and abundance of 
piled up junk and litter in the back approaches 
of the Institute, but somehow managed to 
put out the fire. The Police are now investi¬ 
gating into the probable cause of the fire and 
we are sure it will be found to be an electrical 
short circuit or an accidentally brought 
about chemical action. If various chemicals 
are stored in bottles some may be upset by 
rats or blow up naturally and mix with 
other stuff producing great heat and fire. 
Electrical short circuits are becoming more 
common too as the quality of insulation is 
deteriorating due to the negligence of the 
manufacturers of electrical goods and their love 
of making extra profits. The cause of the fire may 
be found but will any action betaken to prevent 
recurrence of such conflagrations by prosecu¬ 
tion of the persons whose acts of omission 
or commission led to this particular incident ? 
Electricians, bearers handling chemicals in a 
haphazard manner, dealers supplying highly 
inflammable material -in cheap and easily 

breakable containers.all such irresponsible 

persons may be at the root of such accidents. 
The loss of records cannot be made good. 
Some action however should be taken to 
make the future safer. 

Land Reform 

The right of Tenants over the Land they 
hold by payment oi rent has been admitted 
by Indian Law since the last four decades. 
In Bengal land Tenure had been very stable 


for nearly two hundred years. But that 
stability of tenancy right mainly referred 
to the Tenants in Chief of the Government. 
Sub-tenants too could not be pushed out of 
their holdings so long as they paid their 
rent. Nor could the rent be increased. In 
the Nineteen hundred fifties the rights of 
Tenants in Chief, who were known as the 
zamindars, were abolished and the Sub- 
Tenants, who were the actual tillers of the 
soil or occupiers of the land for which they 
paid rent, became direct Tenants of the 
government who were the ultimate owners of 
all land. The Zemindari abolition was a 
great step forward in land reform and this 
removal of middlemen between the actual 
tenant and the government created a kind of 
nationalisation in point of right of landlord- 
ship. But many Zamindars made transfers 
of ownership in favour of their trusted rela¬ 
tions and subordinates and actually remained 
owners of large areas far in excess of the legal 
ceiling established by law'. The tillers of the 
soil were made to admit that they were the 
paid servants of the land owners who lived 
by cultivation of their lands. This position 
still continues and the government are trying 
their hardest to make the tillers of the soil 
the owners of the lands. But even assuming 
that in many cases actual tillers will obtain 
ownership rights, what will happen if the 
tiller wants to retire and get his land culti¬ 
vated by paid men ? By a strict application 
of the principle that only actual cultivators 
can own land, there should be changes in 
ownership as frequently as one cultivator 
retires and gives his land to another for culti¬ 
vation. The legal heirs of cultivators may 
not find if convenient to take up the work of 
cultivation. So that very soon the ownership 
of land will mean nothing. If India has £00 
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million acres of cultivated land with about 200 
million owners of those land, the annual turn 
over of owners may be as high as 25/30 
millions. The work of transferring owner¬ 
ship and making necessary alteration in the 
records oi ownership may cost a lot of money. 
The government will have to set up a vast 
organisation to make records, settle disputes 
and arrange about agricultural assets other 
than land. Supposing a man owns ten acres 
of land and has had a well dug, cottages 
built, granary set up and invested in bullocks, 
ploughs and o ther implements; what will 
happen if his appointed cultivators cannot pay 
for the well, the cottages, the husking imple¬ 
ments, ploughs, bullocks and all the rest of 
it ? Mere willingness to pay rent or the 
mere fact of change of ownership of the 
cultivated land in government records should 
not make him owner of all the paraphernalia 
that the previous owner might have spent 
large sums of money to build, instal and 
acquire. That previous owner might have 
secured tenancy of the land on which he dug 
the well and built his granary and dwelling 
huts, as a separate Transaction with the 
government. If he ceased to cultivate land, 
would he also cease to be a well, granary and 
cottage owner ? Such problems will make 
things difficult for the government. In many 
cases actual cultivators will be just agricul¬ 
tural labour who may not even be residents of 
the villages ( mouzas) ’ to which the lands 
belonged. Some will be from other States 
too. If the owners of the land engaged these 
cultivating workers for cash salaries they would 
be ju9t paid labourers; but if they preferred to 
work for a share of the crop they would be¬ 
come owners of the land ! It will perhaps be 
necessary to make a change of ownership 
conditional upon buying up of the cottages 


i. 

and other movable and immovable assets of 
the farm as a whole. But, then again, the 
owner of the cotttages may have a grocery 
shop or an oil press *in his cottage. He will 
then be a shop keeper, the owner of a cottage 
industry and, also, a owner cultivator of some 
land. How will government sort * all this 
out > 

Communal Riots 

In our youth, that is during the early years 
of the century, communal riots as such, were 
unknown. We witnessed accasional fights 
between up country Muslims and ganjo smo¬ 
king Hindus of a certain class in the Burra 
Bazar area of Calcutta. Other people looked 
on when these aggressive dements exchanged 
blows. Not until the Muslim League cult 
developed under the leadership of Mr. Zintiah 
was there ever a “total” communal riot. As 
far as we remember the first all out communal 
riot took place in Calcutta in 1926. The 
British always encouraged and fostered Hindu 
—Muslim disunity and in 1926 they perhaps, 
employed larger forces of agents provocateurs 
in order to drag everybody into the strife. 
The British wanted to rule India and Hindu- 
Muslim disunity helped them to continue 
their overlordship in India. Those who pro¬ 
voked the riots w'6re paid for the dirty work 
they did. 

Now in 1969, when Hindus fight Muslims 
in various parts of India, who could probably 
profit by such happenings ? Not the Indian 
government. They arc discredited by it and 
they spend a lot of money to put a stop to 
this sort of fight. We cannot therefore con¬ 
sider the Indian government as suspects. 
There may be some Indian Hindus and 
Muslims who hate one another so bitterly that 
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they want to Tight. But how is it that such 
extreme hatred remains unidentified and 
unexpressed for years at a time ? That 
explanation does not hold water. Particu¬ 
larly when such rioting breaks out suddenly 
in some remote corner of India without rhyme 
or reason. Do any political parties organise 
communal riots ? They may, but which one 
and why ? This suspicion also will not be 
proved correct. The only explanation that 
can be entertained is the one about Pakistan 
encourasing disunity among Hindus and 
Muslims in India. Pakistan has many paid 
agents in India and one of the things they 
did regularly was stimulating communial 
discord. Pakistan gains by Hindu-Muslim 
disunity in India and the Indian police have 
evidence that Pakistan does employ agents 
provocateurs in India to foment hatred 
between Hindus and Muslims. We should 
watch out for the people who might be in the 
pay of Pakistan to destroy Hindu-Muslim 
unity. 

Pakistan as Protector of Islam 

Pakistan was born of a false assumption 
which was that the Muslims of India were a 
different nation with a different language and 
culture. In fact India never had any Muslim 
language or literature, nor did she have any 
special Muslim dance, music, painting, archi¬ 
tecture, furniture, textiles or anything else 
of a fundamental cultural significance. 
Pakistan was created by the British imperia¬ 
lists to divide India and to make it weaker 
than it would have been as a single undivided 
independent country. The Pakistanis with 
their fondness for the pork eating, aclheistic 
Chinese cannot really be great supporters of 
Islam ; but they always act in a manner which 
suggests, that Islam depends greatly on 


Pakistan for its growth and protection. If 
one asks what happened to the Muslims of 
China and the Mosques in which they wor¬ 
shipped ; the Pakistanis will not be able to 
give any satisfactory answer. For millions of 
Chinese Muslims have just ceased to be 
Muslims and who knows anything about 
their fate ? The Pakistanis show great inte¬ 
rest in any communal disturbances that take 
place in India. They even ask for Pakistani 
Missions of enquiry to be allowed to visit the 
disturbed areas. This is perhaps done with 
a view to discover how many pro-Pakistanis 
took part in the riots and how many more 
could be won over to act as Pakistani agents 
in the future. Pakistan also does propaganda 
throughout the world minimising the importa¬ 
nce of India as a home of Musalmans. There 
are more Muslims in India than there are in the 
various Arabic countries. India also has given 
the highest Political positions to the Muslims, 
while Pakistan has been an oppressor of non- 
Muslims in every way. From her own attitude 
towards non-Muslims, Pakistan cannot find 
fault with any nation about its treatment of 
religious minorities. But she is ever eager to 
find fault with India for her alleged unfair 
treatment of religious minorities. This 
allegation is of course, entirely made by 
Pakistan. The facts are quite the opposite, 
for, if anything, India treats her minorities 
specially favourably. Many Islamic States 
consider Pakistan as unfriendly and try to 
cultivate India’s friendship rather than that of 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. They are 
right too; for Pakistan may or may not be a 
great sponsor of Islam; but she is utterly 
un-trustworthy as a friend and an ally. She 
has already ratted out of her anti-Russian 
alliances and has tried to bargain for favour 
with all the big powers. Even China is nyw 
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uncertain as to Pakistans basic loyalties. The 
Russians grant small favours to Pakistan to 
develop an advantageous intimacy with her. 
The U. S. A. do the same. Pakistan of course 
is nobody’s friend and her one aim-in-life is 
to gain advantages through betrayals. Unfortu¬ 
nately for her, this has now been found out. 

i 

Religious Urges of a Secular State 

India is a secular Democratic Republic. 
India has therefore no official religious or 
Sectarion Policy; either internally or inter¬ 
nationally. The Government toleates all 
performance of religious Ceremonies in so far 
as such practice do not interfere with the 
Constitutional rights of any body. In such 
circumstances there should have been no 
necessity for India to go out of her way to seek 
an invitation to the Rabat Islamic Summit 
Conference which was called by the Muslims 
of several countries to discuss the attack on the 
on the al Aqsa mosque. Knowing 
that men like Yahya Khan were leading 
lights of the Conference. Tndia should never 
have tried to participate in it. For if the 
Conference had called for a Zihad, India would 
have got into a very peculiar position. She 
could neither take part in a holy war nor 
refuse to join if without offending her Muslim 
nationals. So where was the necessity for 
gate crashing into an Islamic summit by send¬ 
ing an official delegation ? It was an utterly 
unwise and unjustifiable decision for which 
some one should be rapped on the knuckles. 
For wherever there are any open or secret 
foreign influences at work; India should be 
doubly cautious about protecting her honourable 


m 

position in international conferences. Pakistan 
and some other hirelings are inspired by 
Foreign Powers to lower India’s prestige inter¬ 
nationally, and in this particular case, these 
anti Indian countries first managed to have an 
invitation sent to India to join the summit 
officially and when India, fell into the trap, 
Yahya Khan managed to create a scene at 
the conference for the exclusion of the Indian 
delegation. Some other Islamic Countries 
joined the Pakistani leader to manage this highly 
insulting withdrawal of a 'unanimous* invitation 
and the Indian delegation returned to New 
Delhi with a blackened face. We do not think 
India had ever had any such experience in an 
international conference and no matter how 
New Delhi tries to construe this slap in the.. 
face as a pat on the back intelligent Indians will 
feel the insult very strongly and expect India 
to retaliate. India should change her habit 
of getting mixed up with the politics of all 
kinds of half-baked’ nations many of which 
are blatantly the creations of foreign 
blocs. 

The Indian Government has recently 
recruited many cabinet members who are not 
mature, far sighted and clever at detecting 
intentions and objectives. Statesmanly wisdom 
and diplomatic insight cannot be acquired by 
getting one’s name printed frequently on the 
front page of newspapers; nor through any 
push from the top. India has many enemies 
and India’s Foreign Office cannot afford to 
have any hasty and trusting souls in it. 
Overeagerness to be photographed or to be in 
the news with internationally famous persons, 
is a disqualification in persons who watch- 
over the country’s foreign relations. 
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The Church Psalmody 1 and Pso/ms & Hymns 
and Selections - were both largely based on 
Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs of Isaac 
Watts. But a number of hymns published in 
Psalms & Hymns and Selections were not includ¬ 
ed in Church Psalmody. Besides, many hymns 
appeared in it with substantial alterations in 
their texts. The compilers of Church Psalmody 
wrote in the preface : “Omissions, abridge¬ 
ments, alterations and changes in the arrange¬ 
ment of stanzas have...been made with 
freedom, whenever it appeared that the piece 
could thereby be improved.” 1 However, a 
comparative study of the texts of the hymns 
which appear in both the anthologies and a 
close examination of the hymns or parts of 
hymns omitted in Church Psalmody make it 
evident that Emily must have found herself 
more at home with Psalms & Hymns and Selec¬ 
tions invariably used by her spiritual mentor, 
the Rev. Mr. Wordsworth, than with Church 
Psalmody. 1 

The “object and expectation” of the compi¬ 
lers of Church Psalmody as set forth in the 
preface appear quite significant. ‘ As to the 
Matter of lyric poetry”, they held that “the 
sentiments and imagery should be grave, 
dignified and conformed to the tastes and 
habits of the age.*’ 3 They also thought that 
“all familiar and fondling epithets,or forms of 
expression, applied to either person of the 
Godhead should be avoided, as bringing with 
them associations highly unfavourable to pure 
devotional feeling.” 1, As to the structure, they 
preferred the “plain style.” 7 They further 
wrote: “All inversions and artificial arrange¬ 
ments of the words, all paranthetical, involved, 
or otherwise intricate clauses, together with all 


long sentences, and ambiguous and obscure 

words, are to be avoided.The words should 

be easy of enunciation and capable of being dwelt 
upon, without seeming harsh and unnatural. 
Obviously they omitted a number of hymns 
and abridged or otherwise substantially 
altered the texts of several other hymns 
because they found in them what they consi¬ 
dered to be improprieties in structure and 
matter. Emily’s poetry reveals almost all the 
elements considered objectionable by the 
compilers of Church Psalmody. With her 
volatile temper, she is alternately grave and 
flippant in her poetry. In many of her poems 
she employs “familiar and fondling epithets 
or forms of expression” with regard to Jesus 
Christ. Her style is not plain. It bears 
affinity to the style of the metaphysical poets 
of the seventeenth century. Inversions paren¬ 
theses, harsh words, “abrupt transitions”’, 
and “anticlimactic structure” 10 which the 
compilers of Church Psalmody condemned are 
fairly common to her poetry. So it is possible 
that she liked the hymns not included in 
Church Psalmody. 

In Psalms & Hymns Selections, the hymns of 
Watts were apparently published in their origi¬ 
nal forms. Emily also “had access to her 
mother's book, Mr. Watts ' Hymns (1810).” 11 She 
must have been particularly impressed by the 
writings of Watts. Frail in physique like 
Emily, Isaac Watts, in his youth “had to 
strive for his intellectual and religious life” 12 , 
and “reared amidst Puritan rigour and strict¬ 
ness, without the deeper Puritan piety he had 
to struggle to develop his natural inclinations 
to charity and freedom, and stood firmly for 
his own opinions.” 1 * This sense of* strife gave 
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a force and an intensity, and at times a deep 
element of pathos to his hymns which, there¬ 
fore, must have appealed to Emily’s sensitive 
heart. The “natural inclination to charity 
and freedom'’ which Watts had, expressed 
itself in a “softened Puritan spirit” 14 and 
Emily, herself a rebel against Calvinistic 
orthodoxy, must have appreciated it. There 
is an anecdote that once in his childhood, 
Watts suddenly burst into irreverent laughter 
at the time of the family prayer because “he 
saw a mouse run up the bell rope by the tire 
side.” lj He made the following rhyme on 
it : 

A mouse for want of better stairs 
Ran up a rope to say his prayers. lh 

This rhyme reminds us of some lesson in a 
poem of Emily : 

Papa above ! 

Regard a Mouse 
O’ erpowered by the Cat ! 

Reserve within thy kingdom 
A “Mansion” for the Rat 1 (|61) 

James Davidson has illustrated how 
“Emily Dickinson uses the Wattsian forms 
almost exclusively.” 17 He also points out how 
she uses “the same sort of half-rime” as Watts 
uses, “although to a more exaggerated 
extent. ,,JM 

Turning to a close examination of the 
hymns, we find that the hymn f23 in Psalms 
& Hymns and Selections has eight stanzas 
whereas in Church Psalmody , it has only three 
stanzas. In the original hymn, Watts 
writes : 

The smiling* of thy face 
How amiable they are ! 

*Tis heaven to rest in thine embrace, 

And no where else but there. 

Probably the idea of resting in Divine 
embrace expressed in this stanza was consider¬ 
ed improper as it seemed to be bringing with 
it “association highly unfavourable to pure 
devotional feeling. ,,ia So the stanza was 


omitted by the compilers of Church Psalmody. 
To Emily, however, this idea could not have 
appeared improper for she herself expresses 
the longing of her soul to become the bride of 
Divinity in poemt 472. In stanza 5 of the 
same hymn Watts writes : 

If God his residence remove 
Or but conceal his face. - 

Probably these lines were considered as " too 
flippant for a devotional lyric and so the 
stanza in which they occur was omitted in 
Church Psalmody . Emily writes very similar 
lines in poem |413 : 

If God could make a visit— 

Or ever took a Nap— 

The hymn f56 was not included in Church 
Psalmody probably because of the frank and 
apparently irreligious confession of doubt in 
it. It was also probably viewed as belonging 
to the category of revival hymns “that wear 
the aspect of condoling with the sinner, 
tending to divert his thoughts 
from his guilt to his calamity, and 
occasioning in him a high state of agreeable 
sympathetic excitement.” 20 But Emily, 
wavering between doubt and faith, would 
have surely understood and sympathised with 
the sentiments expressed in the hymn. She 
reveals the struggle in her heart between doubt 
and faith in the poems f293, f532, f 158, and 
15 . 

The following lines of the first stanza of 
that hymn have a Dickinsonian ring about 
them : 

Then tell me, gracious God, is mine 
A contrite heart, or no ? 

Wc are reminded of the closing lines of 
Emily’s poem |502 : 

Say, Jesus Christ of Nazareth— 

Hast thou no Arm for Me ? 

In the hymn |290 which was not included 
in Church Psalmody; Montgomery writes : 

Prayer is the simplest of speech 
That infant lips can try : 
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Emily writes in poem f576 : 

I prayed at first, a little Girl 
Because they told me so— 

In the same hymn, Montgomery describes 
prayer a# upward glancing of an eye”, 
“the t oHiraqrt strains that reach, the Majesty 
on high.'’ 

Emily writes in poem ^564 : 

God grows above—so those who pray 
Horizons—must ascend. 

Emily thus expresses the same idea as we 
find in the hymn, but she does so in her 
strikingly personal idiom. This personal 
idiom of hers is illustrated in another poem 
on prayer : 

Prayer is the little implement 
Through which men reach 
Where presence— is denied them, 

They fling their speech. 

By means of it—in God’s Ear— 

If then He hear— 

This seems the Apparatus 
Comprised in Prayer— 

Here again the idea is not very different 
from the idea expressed in the hymn. But 
Emily uses a conversational rhythm and 
introduces words like “implement”. 
“Apparatus” which make the poem appear 
prosaic. Here is no unqualified faith in the 
fruitfulness of prayer. The introduction of 
the conditional clause. ‘‘If then He hear” 
suggests that Emily is not quite sure that God 
would hear her prayer. 

In the hymn, Montgomery says that 
prayers arc offered “when none but God is 
near.” This idea that utter isolation from the 
rest of the world is conducive to communing 
with God also appears in a poem of Emily : 

The Soul’s Superior instants 
Occur to Her-—alone 
When friend—and Earth’s occasion 
Have infinite withdrawn—(f306) 

In the Church Psalmody the following lines 
of hymn f324 have been omitted ; 


Here would we end our quest: 

Alone are found in Thee 
The life of perfect love, the rest 
Of immortality. 

Emily, too, seems to express the idea of 

“rest of immortality” after a long period of 

quest in the following lines : 

In the peaceful west, 

Many the sails at rest— 

The anchors fast— 

Thither I pilot thee — 

Land Ho ! Eternitv ! 

* 

Ashore at last ! (*f4) 

In another poem Emily writes : 

That I shall love always— 

I argue thee 
That love is life— 

And life hath Immortality. 

In the hymn |482, which does not find a 
place in Church Psalmody, a bright Sabbath 
morning is described. The hymn opens with 
the lines : 

The rosy light is dawning 
Upon the mountain's brow j 
Thereafter the idea of offering prayer to 
God is introduced. Emily writing on “the 
different Signs” that “Heaven” has to her, 
says : 

..at Dawn 

A mighty look runs round the World 
And settles in the Hills— (f 575) 

In the hymn we come accross striking 
description of the landscape : 

The Landscape lately shrouded 
By evening’s paler ray, 

Smiles beauteous and unclouded, 

Before the eye of day. 

The same idea of apparently dead land¬ 
scape coming to life again appears to be 
implied in the following lines of Emily : 

And yet, how still the Landscape stands ! 
How nonchalant £he Hedge ! 

As.if the f ‘ Resurtccuen , ^" ' 

.. JVere nothing very storage ? t $74) * 
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In the hymn f65 7, which has not been 
included in Church Psalmody , Stennet writes on 
the prospects of heaven : 

There generous fruits, that never fall 
On trees immortal grow. 

To Emily, ‘•Heaven” at times appears like 
“The Orchard, the sun is on.” ( f578 ) 

The hymn |671 (Meditations of Heaven) and 
the hymn ■("661 ( Longing for Heaven ) have not 
been included in Church Psalmody. The hymn 
f67l opens with the lines: 

My thoughts surmount these lower skies. 
And look within the veil; 

In the hymn f66I, Hart calls upon 
“Immortal Dove” to take them, “Beyond, 
beyond this lower sky/up where eternal ages 
roll”. 

This idea of surmounting the lower skies to 
reach heaven occurs in a slightly different form 
in one of the poems of Emily, she writes: 

But, Moon, and Star 
Though you’re very far— 

There is one-farther than you-(t239) 

Beside, Emily was too much in love with 
life to consider heaven more interesting always. 
In one her poems she writes: 

Ah, the bewildering thread: 

The Tapestries of Paradise 
So notelessly-are made : (f278) 

It was in moments of great bitterness in life 
that she looked forward to the prospects of 
heaven. But the path to it ever appeared 
thorny. Watts in the hymn t 6 66 ( Heaven 
traced though Sorrow ) describes the journey to 
heaven through pain and suffering. It is 
interesting to observe that in Church Psalmody 
the title of the hymn has been chaged to The 
Life a Pilgrimage . 21 Most of the stanzas of the 
original hymn have been omitted probably 
because they are too passionate and bitter in 
tone. The hymn so transformed appears on 
the whole very optimistic. But to Emily, it 
seems, the original hymn must have appealed 
nv>re. 

9 


In the hymn, as it is found in Psalms & 
Hymns and Selections Waits dese *ibes the path 
to heaven in the following way : 

But princely thorns through all the 
ground. 

And mortal poLons grow: 

Emily writes in one of her poems: 

T was ihe old-road-through paiu- 
That unfrequented-one- 
With many a turn-and thorn- 
That stops-ac Heaven- (f344) 

Watts,further writes in his hymn: 

See the kind angels, at the gates, 

Inviting us to come; 

There Jesus, the forei .inner, waits 
To welcome travellers home. 

Emily writes: 

Midnight :-Good Nigh: • 1 Lear them call 
The Angels bustle in the Hall- 
Sofily my Future climbs the Stair, 

I fumble at my Childhood’s prayer 
So soon to be a Child no moi 
Eternity, I’m coming-Sir, 

Savior-I’ve seen the face-before . (|46I) 

Emily virtually repeats the ideas piesent in 
the hymn. But the tone is rncre personal. 
The rhythm of her verse conveys the mood of 
exaltation and excitement Rut by her at the 
prospect of being received by the ‘Savior’ ard 
his attendant angci>. A dramatic element is 
discernible. 

The hymn f625, which has not found a 
place in Church Psalmody, has its parallel as it 
were, in Emily’s poem |499. Both deal with 
the theme of separation from near and dear 
ones caused by death. In both we ge* accounts 
of the blissful worlds beyond death. The hymn 
begins with the lines: 

Friend after friend departs; 

Who has not lost a friend j 
Emily expresses the same idea in her own 
unique way : 

Those fair-fictitious people- 
The women-plucked away 
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From our familiar Lifctimc- 
Thc Men of Ivory- 

In the h) inn the world beyond death is 
described in conventional language- 
Beyond the flight of time, 

Beyond the reign of death, 

There surely is some blessed dime 
Where life is not a breath; 

In her poem, Emily writes; 

Wc trust-in places perfecler- 
Inheriting delight 
Beyond our faint Conjecture 
Our dizzy Estimate 

This idea of a future world is repeated by 
Emily in the opening lines of another poem 
of hers : 

This World is not a Conclusion, 

A Species stands beyond (f50!) 

But Emily hardly remains steady in her 
faith in the happy life beyond. “Faith slips” 
and the poem ends with a cynical sense of 
unquenchable sorrow. 

In the hymn Death and Resurrection (f643) 
we come across the following lines 

Then love’s soft light o’er every age 
Shall send its mildest rays 
And the long silent dust shall burst 
With shouts of endless pi ai.se. 

Emily, too has similar ideas, 

Love is like Life —merely longer 

Love is like Death, during the Grave 

Love is the fellow of the Resurrection 

Scooping up the Dust and chanting “Live !’ 

In the texts of several hymns in Psalms & 
Hymns and Selections , the words “flesh” and 
“bone” occur. But in Church Psalmody versi¬ 
ons of these hyms, those words appear to have 
been substituted by some other words. Pro¬ 
bably they were considered too harsh for the 
hymns. 

In the hymn f311 of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
Psalmody, we come across the following lines : 

Breaks through clouds of flesh and sense 

And dwells in heavenly light* 


In Church Psalmody , the corresponding 
lines are the following : 

It pierces through the veil of sense 
And dwells in heavenly light.-- 

Similarly in the original version of the 
hymn f622, we find the lines : 

There the dear flesh of Jesus lay. 

And left a long perfume. 

In Church Psalmody, the corresponding lines 
are the following : 

’T was there the Savior’s body lay 
And left a long perfume.- * 

It was probably because of this objection 
to the use of the word “flesh” that the third 
stanza of the hymn J277 was omitted in the 
Church Psalmody version of the hymn. 

Similarly in the last stan/a of the hymn 
(■637, we have the following lines : 

The bones which underneath thee lie 
Shall live for heaven -or hell.- 4 
It is significant that the words ‘‘flesh” 
and “bone”-' occur in many poems of Emily. 

The hymn f68U probably did not And a 
place in Church Psalmody because of the vio¬ 
lence of emotion expressed in it. The suffer¬ 
ing of the sinners is poignantly described in 
the hymn ; 

The sinners taste the second death 
And would, but can’t expire. 

For Emily, hell, it appears, is not something 
beyond this world. It is here in this life on 
earth that men suffer for their sins. She 
describes this suffering of the sinners in the 
following lines : 

The Heart asks Pleasure—first 
And then -Excuse from Pain'— 

And then—those little Anodynes 
That deaden suffering— 

And then—to go to sleep — 

And then—if it should be— 

The will of its Inquisitor 

The privilege to die. ( fS36 ) 

In another poem Emily writes : « 
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Severer Triumph —by Himself 
Experienced—who pass 
Acquitted— from that Naked Bar- - 
Jehovah’s Countenance ( f455 ) 

Thus Emily is as much conscious of the terrors 
o( judgment as the writers of the hymns fhl9 
and f 688. But she expresses herself with a sense 
of economy of the words that gives greater point 
and effect to her sentiments. 

The hymn 1614 deals with the swift passage 
of time . 

Mv days, my weeks, my months, my years 
Ely rapid as the whirling spheres 
Around the steady pole ! 
l ime, like the tide, its motion keeps 
Till I must lanin h through boundless deeps, 
Before the endless ages roll. 

Emily, too, writes on the same ; 

J could not prove the Years had feet - 
Yet confident they run 
Am f, from symptoms that arc past 
And Series that aie done- - 
I find my feet had further Goals 
I smile upon the Aims 
that felt so ample - Yesterday - 
TodayY -have vaster claims. ( 1 ”)63 ) 
Hie theme of Christ’s love for man and the 
reciprocal love of man for him appears in the 
hymns 1344, |420 arid t25<b Probably these 
hymns were not included in Church Psalmody 
because of the passionate intensity of some 
words and phrases in them. However, these 
hymns must have appealed to Emily who 
expresses in some of her poems a desire for a 
loving and personal relationship with God. 

Davidson suggests that “much of what is 
regarded as metaphysical in Emily Dickinson” 
might have been “derived more from Watts 
than from the seventeenth century poets” In 
the.hymns of Isaac Watts, forceful imagery 
and intense passion are to be met with. Occa¬ 
sionally also we come across dramatic elements 
and conversational rhythm <in them. But at 
t^mes the hymns of other writers, too, display 


elements which we ordinarily associated with 
the poetry of Donne. The closing lines of the 
hymn are significant : 

O, make the heart rejoice or ache 
Decide this doubt for ine : 

And if it be not broken, break 
And heal it, if it be. 

In one of his sonnets, Donne writes : 

Batter my heart, three-personed God ; 

for you 

As yet but knock, breathe, shine, and 

Seek to mend ; 

That | may rise, and stand, Overthrow 

me, and bend 

Your force to break, blow, burn, and 

make me new.*' 

Donne’s phrase “three-personed God’’ has 
its paralial in the phrase “The blessed 'Three 
in One’ appearing in the hymn J671. In the 
hymn fbl4 a typical metaphysical image is to 
be noticed * 

My days, my weeks, my months, my 

years, 

Ely rapid as the whirling spheres 
Around the steady pole. 

11 may be observed that all these instances 
of metaphysical elements come from the 
hymns which were excluded by the compilers 
of Church Psolmody. 

Emily must have liked these metaphysical 
elements in the hymns. It is not certain 
whether she had sufficient acquaintance with 
the poetry of the seventeenth century writers. 
But a line in one of her poems seems to echo 
a line of Donne. In poem |432, she writes : 

J need no further Argue— 

That statement of the Lord 
Is not a controvertible— 

He told me Death was death— 

At the close of one of his sonnets, Donne 
writes : 

One short step past, we wake eternally, 
And Death shall be no more: Death, thou 

shalt die, 20 
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The predominant characteristic of meta¬ 
physical poeny, according to Dr. Johnson is 
“discords. concors ; a combination of dissi¬ 
milar images or discovery of occult 
resen.bk.uces in things apparently unlike.”-'" 
We find a striking example of it in one of the 
poems of Emily . 

f f (4od could make a visit ¬ 
or ever took a Nap — 

So not to see us - hut thty say 
Himself—a Telescope. (1*413) 

Many more are to be found in other 
poems. 

Emily’s was a sensibility more complex 

1. Church Psalmody (Boston, 1850) 

2. Psalms &Hymns and Selections (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1843) 

3. Church Psalmody , p. viii 

4. Church Psalmody (Boston, 1850) 

5. Church Psalmody> p.iv 
G. Ibid, p.iv-v 

7. Ibid, p v. 

8. Ibid. p.v. 

9. Ibid. p vii 

10. Ibid p vii 

11. James DaHibor, “Emily Dickinson 
and fsaa». Watts", The Boston Public Library 
Quarterly. VI (July, 1954),p. 143 

12. Ilarvev B. Marks, The Rise and Growth 
of Eng 1 sh Hymnody (New York, 1938), p.94 

13. Ibid. p. 94 

14. The Boston Public Library Quarterly , 

(July, 2954),p. 143 

15. Marks, English Hymnody, p.94 


than that of Isaac Watts or of any other hymn 
writer. Besides, she vras a genius of a much 
higher order. Her intense individualism 
would have hardly allowed her to imitate any 
particular writer. But the Protestant psal¬ 
modies obviously exercised some influence on 
her art. When wc study the texts of the 
hymns in Psalms & Hymns and Selections , and 
particularly of those hymns which were not 
incorporated in Church Psalmody , we are led to 
conclude that the psalmody of the Rev. Mr. 
Wordsworth anticipated the art and sensibility 
of Emily Dickinson more than Church Psalmody 
did and, therefore, was probably more popular 
with her of the two psalmodies. 

16. Ibid, p.94 

17. The Boston Public Library Quarterly , 

(July, 1954), p.144 

18. /bid. 144 

19. Church Psalmody , p.v. 

20. Ibid. p.v. 

21. Church Psalmody, p.423 

22. Ibid, p.382 

23. Ibid, p.544 

24. Ibid . p.547 

25. |524, |292 

26. |532, t*79 

27. The Boston Public Library Quarterly, 

(July, 1954), p. 148 

28. Roberta Florenca Brinkley, ed. English 

Poetry of the Seventeenth Century (New York, 

1936), p.63 

29. Ibid, p.60 

30. Ibid, p.26 
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SITA DEVI 

(7) 


There were several songs that evening. 
Many were sung by the girls, and finally, 
Rabindranath himself sang two. There waa 
no specific programme afterwards, except 
general conversation. Food was there in 
plenty and the guests made good use of it. 
Sri Brojendranath Seal was present that 
evening. A couple of days later, the poet 
returned to SantiketaD. 

That was in 1917, and we visited the 
ashram soon afterwards, for tho Bengali new 
year celebrations. It was a very small 
group of about four men, my sister and T, 
and one more girl. She was Prasanta 
Chandra's sister Nilima. The train was not 
crowded and we reached Bolpur station at 
four in the afternoon. No one knew of our 
cowirg, so there was no one waiting at the 
station for us. Anyway, we had no trouble 
finding a horac carriage, which trotted off 
with us, while tho men walked along. Iu 
those days the coachmen did not know what 
was Santiniketan, and were always directed 
to 'I\auch Bangla*, literally 'the Glass House*. 
The temple at the ashram was known by this 
name. As we drove on, we wondered where 
we would put up, and how surprised our 
friends would be. The coachman solved 
°ur problem* by driving the carriage straight 
the small house yhere the poet lived then. 
Actually, we bad asjeed him to 9top near the 


maiu road. The poet was, most probably, 
having tea. Hearing the crunching of 
carriage wheels, he rushed out to see who It 
was. AVe also 6aw Hemlata Devi coming 
out behind him. We got down from the 
carriage to touch their feet. Rabindranath 
was looking unwell ; he had patches of 
eczema on his cheeks. But no illness could 
ever darken his cheerful expression. After 
chatting for a while with us, he turned to 
Hemlata Devi and <aid, "Bowma, do give our 
guests some fruit and other things/* As he 
went inside again, we sat down to eat, 
according to his wishes. The other ladies 
of the household came in now, to meet us. 
Meanwhile, the me a in our group had arriv¬ 
ed, and Rabindranath called them in also. 
When the guests came out to the verandah— 
after refreshments, Nepalbabu. was also there. 
Rabindranath laughed and said, ''Look what 
you have doue, Sir ! you invito guests and 
then disappear. Luckily, I was here to treat 
your gue6ts to some fruits.*’ After some time 
Nepalbabu said, "Gome, I shall guide you 

to tho guest hou«e.” Rabindranath retorted, 
"They know the place well enough.** 

We were to attend the special prayers 

for the last day of the year, that evening. 

Hurrying into tho guest houso, we started 

unpacking and getting ready. Coming down 

a littlfc later, we found that we still bad some 

time. We went around visiting our friends 
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in the professors' quarter*. As we were 
coming; out of Nepalbabn's rooms, we saw the 
poet walking through the Sal-grove towards 
the temple. We followed behind, although 
some of us could not keep up his pace. The 
poet disappeared from our view and soon the 
prayer bell started ringing. Reaching the 
temple, we sat down outside, behind the 
acharya’s seat. There was a glimmering of 
candle-light in front of the singers, all else 
was d.»rk, The teachers, the students and a 
few guests, came in gradually, to take their 
seats. The bell stopped ringing and 
Rabindranath entered to take the aebaryas 
Beat. 

The first song was, “More sandhyay tumi 
sundara beshey eshccho, to may a korigo 
namashkar/' This was sung by Dincndra- 
nath and Roma Devi. The service was 
conducted entirely by Rabindranath. The 
sermon was on the place of sorrow in the 
human condition. We are not able to rid 
this earth of suffering Instead, we 
should accept and welcome it—not 
because it merely hurts us, but because it 
carries to us the message of the eternal. 

There were two more songs at the end, 
one sung by Dineridranath and Roma Devi 
and the last by the school boys. 

After the prayers, a gentleman carrying 
a lantern, guided us to Santinikefan Bhavan. 
The three of us sat and talked to each other, 
until Meera Dovi came to take us to her 
quarters. The poet used to live in a tiny 
room on the top floor of ‘Dehali’. His study 
was an even smaller cubicle next to it, and 
his sitting room was the open terrace, or the 
narrow strip of a verandah. The ground 


floor was the living quarters of Meera 
Devi’s family. 

We went upstairs when Rabindranath 
called for us. The terrace was quite dark 
then, but no one seemed to mind the dark¬ 
ness. Many of the guests were present 
there, so we also sat down in a corner. 
The discussion was on the cult of Nation¬ 
alism. He had then just returned from 
America—he mentioned all that he had not 
liked about that country. Theu the discus¬ 
sion veered towards collectivism and indivi¬ 
dualism. A jit Kumar f’hakravarty would 
oeoassionly voice his disagreement. 

Wo were lucky —he also gave us a song. 
In those days -whatever the occasion may 
be for a meeting with Rabindranath—none 
released him without the satisfaction of 
hearing him sing. ‘Tomar bhubon-jorn 
ashonkbani hridoy majhay bichao ani', we 
heard for the first time that evening. The 
ashram boys used to start their day with 
a song and end it with another. After this 
song, they got up to go back, humming it all 
the way. 

Now we were called to dinner, and 
therefore, had to go also. Wo were dining 
at Dinubibn's place, where Kamala Devi 
took csre of us. The gentlemen had already 
started eating when we arrived. We eat 
down on the other corner of the verandah. 
The terrace meeting had come to a close and 
the poet had now come down. Coming near 
ub he said, “you are in the next batch, are 
you ? That is the fun of being a girl—-you 
serve the men first, but take all the left-overs 
at the end P But he had not liked the idea 
at all. He spoke softly to Kamala Devi, 
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"There ia plenty of room, why not 
serve the girls also ?” Karnala Devi 
'started making quick arrangements. Return¬ 
ing to us, the poet said, “I expressed my 
views, ao well to you—now, look ! She hts 
upset it all !” We knew, of course, who 
had really upset it. 

After dinuer we returned to the guest¬ 
house, with Nepalbabu. The New year 
prayers would begin st 1. 50, in the morning. 
We wished to be there in time - it waa also 
a very warm night - so we could not sleep 
at all. The guest house had tall trees, all 
around it, in those days—it is so much more 
bare now. We rose from bed, even before it 
was light, listening to the singing of so many 
birds. After a few minutes, we beard the 
boyH singing their first song —“Arnaray di 
tomar hatay, nuton koray nuton pratay. 

We got ready for the morniug prayerB. 
Outside, the stars were fading, the lightest 
tinge of a sunrise could be seen on the 
eastern sky. 

As we came down we heard the bell. Hut 
the sound was quite different from the 
usual. When we came near the temple we 
saw that it was a Japanese gong- the poet 
had brought it along from Japan. 

I remember one song sung for the New 
year festival Tantho tumi, Panthojaner 
shakha hay'. There were many songs, sung 
inaialy by the ashram boys. After the 
prayers Rabindranath left the temple rather 
quickly - many of us felt disappointed, not 
being able to touch his feet. 

After breakfast we moved about the 
ashram: We saw the poet taking tea with 
gentlemen guests, Wo went to see 


Shailabala, who was unwell then. Returning, 

we saw the poet sitting alouo ; bis guests 

had gone. Our feeling of deprivation, 

earlier in the morning, was much eased when 

we entered his room now and touched his 

loot. Rabindranath told us that he would 

read to us, in the afternoon, hia article 

called “ Fo women.’’ He had written this for 

a gathering of women, when he was abioad. 

% 

We were to meet him at Dinubabu^s p'aeo, 
in the afternoon. As we were returning to 
the guest house, we saw a group of boys 
under the Sal treexS, singing with great gusto, 
“Tumi jay shurcr aguu lagiay dilay more 
pranay ” A Santhal boy, wearing a hibiscus 
garland on his hair, was playing his flute be¬ 
side them. Seeing us, the boys dragged 
out a cotton rug and spread it out for us. 
Wc 8.at and listened to some more songs. 

Later wc went to lunch with Kamala 
Devi. As the reading was to be held, later 
in the afternoon, at the same place, we did 
not return to the guest house in the 
trying heat. Meera IK‘vi called us into her 
quarter?, which were clo>e by and we rested 
there for a while. 

All of a sudden Santnshbabu turned up 
there, saying, “Strange f What are you doing 
here? G urudev is waiting at Santiniketan 
Bhavan the reading should start now. The 
others are there already.’’ Wo were quite 
surprised at the changed plans. Anyway, 
we hurriedly returned with Santoshbabu. 

We reached the place to find the poet 
waiting for us. He started reading out his 
essay the moment we «at down. It was not 
too long, so the discussions started soon 
after. Men were mentioned in the essay as 
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‘the big creatures/ Rabindranath remarked 
later, “Dinu feels a bit embarrassed, when¬ 
ever I read this out." 

Ajitkumar Chakravarti now spoke out 
his long ii»t of grievances against women. 
To dear the air of all ill feeling, the poet 
joked, “Look, how he is condemning all of 
you ! Don't invite him to your dinners any 
more.” He then spoke feelingly about the 
excellent nurses, who had taken care of him, 
in a nursing home, in England. 

Afterwards, he read out his essay on the 
‘Cult of Nationalism/ A discussion began 
even after this. Some thought of its possible 
publication in The Modern Review/ 

Rabindranath left us after promisiug us 
a musical evening at Dinubabu's open 
verandah. We went for a walk after this, 
and strolled arouud the fields and lanes with 
Nepalbabu. Later, when it was dark, we 
visited the library. Somehow, we missed the 
songs Once we hoard that there shall be no 
Bongs that evening. Later we were told that 
no one could inform u««, in time, about the 
song session. We decided to demand a com¬ 
pensation the next day, and so retired for 
the night. For more comfort we slept in the 
open terrace. 


We woke up early, for a walk towards 
Shurul, where there was a ruined mansion, 
known as “Cheap Saheb's Kuthi/' But the 
fierce sun was raging already—so we decided 
to walk down to Parul-Bon. Santoshbabu 
joined our group after sometime. On the 
way we spotted some ashram boys who wore 
looking after an ailing traveller. Parul-Bon 
was a few miles from the ashram, and by the 
time w« reached it, the heat had increastd 
considerably. It was a shady grove, with a 
clearing in the middle. We were told that the 
boy?, had once performed ‘Balraiki Prativa’ 
in this wood. 

We returned after a rather hurried visit. 
We saw that Dinubabu’s verandah was 
already filling up for the song session, and 
the poet was also there. Mont of tho songs 
were sung by Dinubabu, although the poet 
did sing three or four. There was a break- 
in the middle for our breakfast 
after which we came back to see the 
Baisakh issue of ‘Prabasi*, just out, being 
inspected by everyone. A story book called 
‘Rubi-Dad*' had be^n advertised, which the 
poet pointed out and said, “Look, Dinu ! 
the trouble has started/' 

iTo be continued) 


( Translated from the Bengali by Spa. Shyamasree Lai ) 
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Concept of Evolution : Scientific and 
Philosophical 

Roberto Hack’s Talk, given in Trieste in 
1967 is reproduced in The Theosophist, from 
which wc have taken the following portions : 

According to one of the fundamental 
principles of Theosophy “all life is essentially 
One and Universal, whatever may be its parli- 
< ular form of manifestation”. This unity and 
universality arc becoming increasingly evident 
roday : the sidereal spaces—the inconceivably 
vast world —are governed by the same system of 
laws and ordinances as the world of molecules 
and of atoms—an inconceivably smill world, 
but no less suggestive and wonderful than the 
miinite worlds of the stars. 

Prior to modern investigations on the struc¬ 
ture of matter, the physicists and the chemists 
ibought that the atom was the latest indivisible 
particle of the chemical element* ; while the 
subsequent discoveries by Crookes of “radiant 
energy”, of X-rays, then of radium and radio¬ 
active bodies with their emanations, have led 
to the recognition of the fact that the atom 
can be looked upon simply as “a Force unit 
vibrating in the ether” comparable with a 
miniature solar system : a central “nucleus” 
or Sun, of inconceivably minute size, charged 
with positive electricity (proton), surrounded 
by a variable number of corpuscles charged 
with negative electricity ( electrons ) t which, 
like planets, move around the central nucleus, 
circulating in their orbits at prodigious speeds, 
Fifty or sixty years ago men would have denied 
that matter could be simply a form of Energy ; 
Lavoisier's "law of the conservation of matter” 

10 


was an accepted axiom. It was known that 
matter, .notwithstanding the possibility it 
had of altering its conformation and chungingits 
shape, was conserved unaltered in its total quail- 
tity.'Ihe study ok radioactive bodies lias revealed 
that the phenomena of radioactivity take 
place at the expense of the radiating body 
itsell, ol its own substance , namely that matter 
changes its fuim, transforming itself into 
radiant energy, so that even the final consti¬ 
tuents ol matter, both protons and electrons, 
can disappear as such, being transformed into 
energy. Mattel Lheruotc appears to us simply 
as one form of eneigy winch subsists only 
because of the action of imponderable energies. 
The two opposing charges g.\e origin to atoms, 
aggregations of atoms constitute molecules, 
and still more complex agg regations of mole¬ 
cules pci mil the manifestation of the surprising 
and mysterious phenomena of life. 

Bui the Universe is anything but a mere 
aggregate of matter, however marvellously 
organized and adapted for its own ends this 
may appear to be ; there is also an invisible 
and imponderable universe, a universe -as that 
noble thinker and veteran of science and of 
human progress Sir Oliver Lodge, said - “of 
life of thought and of spirit, that evidently 
rules over the world of matter and that, al¬ 
though it does n'>t impinge directly upon the 
senses, is equally real \ 

It is life which has the power of contro¬ 
lling matter and energy, for Life is the Prin¬ 
ciple that guides and directs. Matter, vital 
forces and thought can be regarded therefore 
as different aspects of one single Universal 
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Energy the Only and Supreme Cosmic Force : 
expressions on Nature’s planes of that Absolute 
and Eternal Principle, boundless and immu¬ 
table, which we commonly call God. The 
manifestations of the Universal Energy arc 
continually changing ; nothing is inert ; every¬ 
thing vibrates incessantly, is transformed and 
evolves. Beneath the apparent and passing 
aspects of disintegrations and disharmonies and 
discords, a persistent thrust of Universal Life 
towards the creation of ever more perfected 
material forms, towards ever higher psychic 
and spiritual states, is revealed. 

i 

The greatest living scientists do not hesitate 
to admit thai the meterial aspect of things is 
totally inadequate as an explanation of their 
existence, and they are gradually discovering 
and coming to rcrognisc the ‘‘life” side in 
its universal aspect, beyond and in addition to 
physics. Sir Oliver Lodge stated emphati¬ 
cally that it will never be possible to under¬ 
stand how a cosmos may be produced out of 
chaos, so long as the universe is looked upon 
as not influenced and pervaded by Life and 
Mind. Mind is essential to organization ; and 
organization or reorganization is the natural 
result of mental activity consciously directed 
towards the attainment of a foreseen purpose. 
Life and Mind introduce and element which 
up to the present has not been incorporated 
into Physics. But this will take place very 
soon. The psychic and spiritual element has 
been ignored for too long. f T maintain” —he 
wiote—“that Life and Mind are not excluded 
from the universe, and this is the reason why 
it is not destined to end up fatally in disorder 
/ 


and disintegration. It is Life that kwows 
how to gather together and unite the stray 
materials or carbonic acid and water, and 
construct from them a wonderful tree. It is 
Life that confers to the whole a specific and 
lovely form, with the marvellous possibility of 
continuing that organization for any length of 
time. This means the introduction of a biolo¬ 
gical and teleological or finalistic element into 
a scheme of Physics only. Life is the guiding 
and directing principle ; and it is now time to 
bring Life and Mind into the schemes of 
' Physics, if wc wish fully to understand the 
nature of the physical world. It is Life that 
governs matter and energy, though differing 
from both”. 

And the great phvsico-mathematician and 
astronomer, Eddington, in his turn looked 
upon matter as simply a manifestation of forces 
operating under the rule of a natural I,aw. A 
Law which he declared to be “perfectly and 
incontestably worthy of being associated with 
the Mind of God” ; thus tecognising that the 

i 

way in which Nature is ordered clearly reveals 
the existence of a plan in the organization of 
the life of the universe ; he also expressed his 
conviction that our individual mind cannot be 
separated from the rest of the world ; that the 
sentiments of joy and sorrow which we feel, 
and the ever deeper intuitive perceptions 
which we realize in ourselves, are not only 
individual experiences of our own, but glimpses 
of a Reality which transcends the restricted 
limits of our particular consciousness, and that 
the harmony and beauty of Nature’s aspects 
are in essence one with the happiness that 
transfigures the face of man. 
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Repression in Eastern Europe 

The following article is reproduced from 
The Review of the International Commission of 
jurists. 

The invasion of Czechoslovakia came as a 
shock to the many people who hdived that the 
rnun tries of Eastern Europe were steering a 
firm course towards legality and respect for 
mil rights. Czer hoslovakU had been denied 
the right to cxpicss itself in its own particular 
wav. The invasion last August could have 
been dismissed As a terrible nightmare out of 
• haracter with the hoped-for trend, were lit not 

the continued pressure on Czechoslovakia 
and the political trails that have taken place 
elsewhere m Eastern Europe. 

The deterioration in legality and lesncct 
'<>r civil rights, more particularly in the field of 
freedom of opinion, became more pronounced 
'tfter the invasion of Czechoslovakia by the 
nrmies of the USSR, Poland, Bulgaria, East 
Germany and Hungary. But even before, dis¬ 
content and unrest, especially among students 
•rnd intellectuals, had clearly manifested itself 
and the governments concerned adopted 
impressive measures to stem criticism. 

Early in 1968, the students of Warsaw and 
“thcr university towns such as Cracow, 
^ roc law, Lodz and Katowice expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the state of affairs in their 
country by passing strongly worded resolutions 
Protesting against these repressive measures 
an< l demanding tltetr withdrawal. Perhaps 
on ** of the most /clearly formulated of these 
dilutions wa^ paissed,^ the students of the 


Polytechnic and College of Planning and 
Statistics in Warsaw. 1 

The resolution emphasized the solidarity 
of the students with all the students of 

U I 

Warsaw’s Higher Schools and expressed deep 
concern over the shape which Socialism 
was taking in Poland. It protested against 
attempts to create a cleavage between student 
youth and society in general and condemned 
the brutal actions of the military against 
demonstrating students. It demanded the 
immediate iclease of all arrested scientific 
workers and students, the correction in the 
Warsa\v press of false information about the 
causes and course of recent events, limitation on 
the control of the press and recognition of the 
rights and liberties of citizens as guaranteed by 
the Polish Constitution. 

On March 15th, five Members of the Polish 
Diet (Parliament; belonging to the catholic 
group Znak submitted two written questions 
to the Prime Minister asking what the Govern¬ 
ment intended to do, first ‘to put an end to 
the brutal actions or the police and the plain¬ 
clothes militia against the university youth and 
to determine who was responsible for this 
brutal treatment of young people’, and second 
‘to answer the burning question which young 
people are asking themselves and which also 
trouble public opinion generally conceding 
civil liberties and the cultural policy of the. 
government.’ The Members’ text noted that' 
these demonstrations were the result of ‘visible 
errors of the authorities responsible for cultural - 
policy*. 
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The Polish roman catholic hierarchy also 
expressed sympathy for the young people. 

Church leaders wrote a letter to the Govern- 

% 

A ment on 21st March concerning ‘the resort to 
force during the recent events’. They 
condemned ‘the brutal use of force which is 
incompatible with human dignity and, far from 
contributing to the maintenance of peace, only 
reopens sore wounds’. Young people in Poland 
and throughout the world were concerned 
about ‘the meaning of man’s existence and 
their concern is linked with truth and freedom, 
which arc inherent rights of every human 
being as an individual and as member of 
society.. Controversies which cT ; de mankind 
today must not be resolved by fuix e but by a 
penetrating dialogue’. 2 

The Government’s reaction was quite 
different * in a speech on 19th March 1968 Mr 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, First Secretary of the 
Polish Communist Party, blamed Zionist 
Jewish forces for the disturbances and declared 
the demonstrations to be an alarm signal of the 
existence of an ideological and political move¬ 
ment against the Party and the authorities. 
It therefore decided to suppress the movement. 

A purge was carried out in the army and 
in the administration against progressive 
elements and persons of jewish origin. In the 

"'social science field, for instance, Professor 
Stefan Zolkiewski, Secretary of the Social 
Science Division of the Polish -Academy of 
Sciences,Professors Bronislaw Baczko, Zygmunt 
Bauman, Wlodzimierz Brus, Maria Hirszowicz, 
Leszck Kolakowski and Stefan Morawski were 
dismissed from the University of Warsaw' for 
having ‘protected and defended’ students who 
were alleged to have organised the demonstra¬ 
tions. The professors, according to an official 
statement, ‘had over the past years converted 
their faculty into a centre for political opposi¬ 
tion’ and had ‘chosen to run counter to the 
policy of the State and the Party by adopting' 
revisionist positions’, 


■ * 

A considerable number of students were 

1 t 

expelled from the universities; others were 
arrested after the demonstrations and were 
placed under preventive detention for several 
months—contrary to the Polish Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

The first trials of students arrested for 
taking part in the demonstrations were held 
in November 1968 in Lodz and Warsaw. 

The Court at Lodz sentenced four students, 
Mr. A. Kowalski, Mr, Brunon Kapeca, Mr. 
Andrzeji Makatrewicz and Mr. Jerzy Szczesny 
to prison terms ranging from eight to eighteen 
months for having taken part in March 1968 
demonstratoins. 

The Warsaw court sat In camera to hear 
the case of the students, Josef Dajczgewandt 
and Slawomir Kretkowski, who, the pcosecutoi 
claimed, had participated in ‘commando* acti¬ 
vities in order to ‘undermine the leading role 
of the Party and the people’s confidence in 
the Government and the Party*. The Court 
sentenced the two youths to two years’ and 
two and a half year’ imprisonment for ‘having 
provoked disturbances against the State and 
the Party in order to carry out a political 
programme hostile to the Polish People’s Re¬ 
public’. 

The trial of [Mr. Blumsztajn and Mr. 
Litynski, who were accused of playing a major 
role in the organisation of the demonstrations, 
opened in Warsaw on 5th December 1968, The 
decision was given on 12th December 1968. 
Mr. Jan Litynski was sentenced to two and 
a half years* imprisonment and Mr, Severyn 
Blumsztajn to t^ro years* imprisonment for 
having organised the demonstrations. 

On 15th January last, two university lec¬ 
turers, Mr. Jacek Kuron and Mr. Karol 
Modzclewski, were convicted of stirring up ill- 
feeling against the State and*each sentenced to 
three a$d a half years* imprisonment On the 
next day, fqtu* students, M&s. Barbara 
^oruhezyk, Itfr, Henryk 
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Michnik and Mf. Wiktor Gorecki were charg¬ 
ed under Arttafe 36 of the 'Little Penal Code’ 
which deals With offences that are ‘especially 
dangerous during the reconstruction of the 
State*. They were sentenced to prison terms 
ranging from 20 months to two years. All 
four were of Jewish origin and came from old 
communist families. > 

All the trials were held in secrecy. Neither 
the fellow students of the accused nor their 
professors were allowed to appear before the 
Court. The newspapers did not report the 
proceedings, but they attacked the accused in 
violent terms: they were parasites, excentrics 
and irresponsible, spoild children of officials 
appointed during the prc-1956 Stalinist period, 
and who, moreover, were often of jewisli 
descent. The technique of holding trials In 
camera and simultaneously organising a vilify¬ 
ing press campaign had not been used in 
Poland since 1956. 

The silencing of student claims by adminis¬ 
trative, police and judicial measures is contrary 
to the Polish Constitution (1952) and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Article 48 of the Polish Constitution provides 
that ‘the Courts are the custodians of the poli¬ 
tical and social system of the Polish People’s 
Republic ; they protect...the rights of citizens’. 
In the case of the students a retrograde concep¬ 
tion of the protection of the regime seems to 
have prevailed over the duty to safeguard the 
rights of citizens. Indeed the Constitution 
states : — 

Article 71 (/) The Polish People’s Republic 
guarantees its citizens freedom of speech, of 
the press, of meetings and assemblies, of 
processions and demonstrations. 

Article 73 (I) Citizens have the right to 
approach aU organs of the State with com- 
' plants and grievances. 

Furthermore, university v^tjidents and 


‘special protection’ in terms of Ardcle 65, 
which runs > * 

The Polish People’s Republic extends special 
protection to the creative intelligentsia—to 
those working in science, education,, litera¬ 
ture and art, as well as to pioneers of tech¬ 
nical progress, to rationalizers and 
inventors. 

The expulsion or arrest of students and 
teachers who used their constitutional rights 
to address grievances to the organs of the State, 
their trial In camera and the staging of a press 
compaign emphasizing the jewish origins of 
several of the accused are all curious examples 
of this ‘special protection’. There has in addi¬ 
tion been a clear violation of Article 69 of the 
Polish constitution, which forbids discrimina¬ 
tion on the grounds of race or religion, and of 
the provisions of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the International Conven¬ 
tion on the elimination of all forms of Racial 
Discrimination, which Poland has signed. 

Student agitation and the adoption of 
repressive measures by the government have 
not been peculiar to Poland, but are 

characteristic of recent events in other commu¬ 
nist countries of Eastern Europe. In the USSR, 
for example, some people attempted to organize 
a public meeting in August 1968 in the Red 
Square to protest against the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. Banners were displayed bear¬ 
ing slogans suchjas ‘Long Live a Free 
Independent Czechoslovakia’, ‘Hands off 
Czechoslovakia’, ‘Shame on Soviet Occupa¬ 
tion’, Your Freedom and Ours’ and ‘Freedom 
for Dubcek’. Plain-clothes policemen broke ? 
up the demonstration, and the demonstrators 
roughly handled and severely beaten. As a 
result of this iucident Mr. Pavel Litvinov, a 
chemist, Mrs. Bogoraz-Daniel ( the wife of 
Yuli Daniel, who was convicted in March 
1966 of anti-Soviet propaganda), Mr. Babitsky, 


generally are assu«^|f the ; '* linguist and art critic, Mr. Dclone, a univer- 
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sity student, and Mr. Dremluge, a worker, 
were tried in October for offences against law 
order and were sentenced on 11th October, 
respectively, 1 to 5 years’ exile, 4 years’ exile, 
3 years’ exile’ 2 years and 10 months’ imprison¬ 
ment and 3 years’ imprisonment in a correc¬ 
tive labour camp. Although the trial was 
supposedly public, only about forty people 
with special permits were allowed to attend. 
This illustrates a practice that has developed 
recently whereby a handpicked number of 
persons arc admitted in order to give a trial the 
appearance of being held in public. It should 
be added that a number of forignobservers were 
refused permission to attend the Moscow trial. 
Soviet newspapers published no accounts of 
the trial, but simply attacked the defendants 
Moskowskya Pravda and Vetsernaya Moskva 
stated that the accused were being tried for 
anti-social acts, immoral conduct and joining 
together to commit serious brcaclies of public 
order.' 1 

In East Germany too, scvcrcl students 
appear to have been arrested for demonstrating 
their solidarity with the Czechoslovak people 
and to have been tried in camera. A commu¬ 
nique of 28th October published by ADN of 


East Berlin (the State News Agency ) reported 
that two trials had been held in* which seven 
youths, including three girls, had/been found 
guilty of ‘propaganda and acts of subversion 
against tha Stale*. They received sentences 
ranging from 15 to 27 months’ imprisonment, 
which were suspended a month later, and the 
youths were released. 

The events in Eastern Europe are indicative 
of the growing apprehension in these countries 
over recent unhappy trends. It should be 
remembered that it took many years before, the 
methods adopted by the Stalinist regime were 
officially condemned and repudiated. It is 
hoped that it will not take as long for lhe 
present repressive measures to be recognised as 
indefensible. 

1. The Times of London, 14th March 1968. 

2. Le Monde, AFP. 26th March 1968. 

3. A second trial was held in Moscow on 

« 

20th February. Miss. Irina Belgorodskaya, a 
cousin of Mrs. Bogoraz-Danicl, was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment for spreading false 
rumours harmful to the Soviet State. She had 
been arrested w'hilc collecting signatures for the 
the release from prison of another intellectual, 
Anatoli Martchenko. 


ERRATUM 

< 

The page numbers on pages 741 to 748 m the 
beginning of this number should be read as 721 to 728. 
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Foreign Collaboration Report and Proceedings 
of the Seminar Held by the Centre of Advanced 
Studies: University of Bombay Publications 
Economics Series No 15. Edited by Prof. 
R. K. Hazari Royal Qto. Pp. 272—IV— 
Annexurcs, cloth bound, Jacket Rs. 18 ; 
obtainable from the University of Bombay, 
University Buildings, Fort, Bombay-1. Econo¬ 
mic Planning in India stimulated the search 
for resources, technical knowledge and skill ; 
and foreign collaboration followed naturally. 
An All India Seminar on Foreign Collabora¬ 
tions was held in Bombay under the auspices 
of die Department of Economics of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay in February 1965. The 
volume is a record of the work done by the 
seminar. Valuable and enhaustive materials 
i elating to foreign financials and technical 
collaboration will be found in this volume. 
The numerous Statistical Tables will prove 
highly useful to students of economics. A 
number of papers on connected subjects by 
well known scholars add greatly to the impor¬ 
tance of the book. 

East Pakistan A case-study in Muslim 
Politics by D. N. Bancrjce Vikas Publications, 
5 Daryaganj, Ansari Road, Dclhi-6 Dmv Oct. 
Pp 204-j-VIII, cloth, illust. jacket Price Rs. 22. 
The author is attached to an all India institute 
tor senior service personnel.. He has made a 
special study of East Pakistan. He was in 
East Pakistan with the British Air Force during 
the II W. War. He also stayed in that region 
during the years 1954-57 and had opportu¬ 
nities of close contact with Pakistan Politi¬ 
cians. His study is historical as well as of 
< urrent politics. It will help people to under¬ 
stand the people and the politics of East 
Pakistan. ' i 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain, 
especial editionfor.readers whose knowledge 

English is limited to 1000 words. Adapted 


by Elinor Chamberlain Published in their 
Ladder Series by Dell Publishing Co. Inc. 750 
Third Avenue, New York, N. Y 10017, U.S.A. 

Henry David Thoreau by James Playsted 

Wood adapted by Annette P. Kane in the 

Ladder Edition at 2000 word level available 

at India Book house 29 Wodchousc Road, 

Bombay 1 (offices in New Delhi, 'Calcutta, 

Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore). The life 

story of a most remarkable man who died 

100 years ago but wiio had socioethical ideas 

that inspired men like Mahatma Gandhi. The 

edition is for persons who know only 2000 
words of English. 

Eight Strange Tales by Elizabeth Enmght, 
adapted for the Ladder Edition at the 2000 
word level by Jacqueline Klai Cooper, 
Published by Pyramid Books Inc., New York, 
U. S. A., available at the India Book House, 
29 Wode house Road, Bomoay-1. These stories 
are remarkable for their unusual endings and 
a strong element of mystery. 

Doctors to the World by Murray Morgan. 

The story of the World Health Organisation 
adapted by Cryssie Ann Hotchkiss for the 
Ladder Edition at the 2000 world level. 
Published by Pyramid Books Inc. New York, 
U. S. A. Publishers Export Representative 
Fefler and .Simons Iiu. 31 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 10003 U. S. A. Available 
at the India Book House, 29 Wode house 
Road, Bombay-1. 

The Art of Teaching by Gilbert Highet 
adapted for the Ladder Edition at the 3000, 
word level by Cryssie A. Hotchkiss Pyramid 
Books Inc. New York, U. S. A. Available at 
the India Book House, 29 Wode house Road, 
Bombay-1. Mr. Highet, himself a distinguish^. 
Teacher, analyzes the history of teaching, its' 
methods and the qualities a teacher must 
have to guide students to knowledge and 
truth. The Ladder series will be found useful 
by persons whose knowledge of English is 
limited to 1000 to 5000 words. It Is an idea 
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in the field of teaching -foreign languages 
which will make the study of languages more 
interesting than the use of ‘'‘readers 1 * can 
achieve. 

Seasons of the Mind by Arlene Zekawski with 
the correspondence of Sir Herbert Read 
published by George Witienborn Inc. 1018 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10021, 
U. S. A. Pp 306, Illust. 7 woodcuts by 
Herman Zaage, holograph and photos Art 
cover. The book contains a novel, related 
essays, three radio interviews, correspondence 
with Sir Herbert Read, the Zekowaski-Berne 
Manifesto of 1962 on the demise and revitali¬ 
zation of the novel. The preface by Stanley 
Berne gives one an insight into the urges that 
inspired the composition of the novel. “It 
seems to me’ 1 , says Stanley Berne, “that the 
great problem for literature in this age is 
the absence of readers”. There are no readers 
of high class literary creations. People are 
provided with mass produced written matter 
and illustrations which pander to their vulgar 
tastes. This has come to mean “The death 
of letters, the demise of the novel, the using 
of literature for pornography and insult and 
as scripts for the electronic media”. The 
intellectual appreciators of creative literary 
art are not many in numbers ; but the book 
will appeal to them as few books do. 

Trlpuras Ties with Tagore A compilation of 
selected speeches, letters and songs of Tagore, 
translated by Ghiranjiv Kaviraj, published 
by the Directorate of Education, Government 
of Tripura Agartala, profusely illustrated, 
Demy Oct pp. 70, Art cover. Rabindranath 
Tagore was intimately associated with four 
successive rulers of Tripura all of whom consi¬ 
dered him to be their friend and mentor. 
Tripura’s rulers also were well known for their 
cultural attainments and for the great efforts 
they made for the progress of the people of 
that state. The book is specially interesting as 
it enables one to study the life of Rabindranath 
Tagore from a new angle. 

Culture and Creativity by K. Chandrasekha- 
ran, Tagore Professor of Humanities, Madras 
University, Published by MacMillan and Co. 
Ltd., Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, London. 
Demy Oct. pp. 242 Cloth, Jacket Price 
Rs. 22.50. The volume contains the lectures 
delivered by the author during the year 1966- 
67. Eleven topics viz Kavi Dharma, 



cism in poetry, Tradition in Art, Tagore and 
Nationalism; A Poet and a Prophet, Tagore 
and Coomaraswamy, Philosophy and practice, 
Religion and Poetry, Function of Criticism, 
Crisis in Culture and towards Universality have 
been discussed in these lectures. The exposi¬ 
tion of his view point has been enriched by free 
renderings from relevant Tamil and Sanskrit 
Poems. 

Sri Tilakayasornavah by Madhava Srihari 
Aney, vol, 1, Published by Tilak Maharastra 
Vidyapeath, Poona—2. Deray Oct pp. 274 
+ 324 20-f-many illustrations. Cloth, art jacket. 
This is the begining of Dr. Madhav Srihari 
Aney’s biography of Lokmanya Tilak in Sans¬ 
krit in Kavya style. The fact that Dr. Aney 
had been personally associated with Lokmanya 
Tilak‘s work and was the chancellor of the 
Tilak Maharastra Vidyapeath for many years 
makes this remarkable book specially valuable 
and interesting. 

Paschlmbanger Puja Parban 0 Mela Part 1 : 
Censusof India Publication in Bengali. Enquiry, 
documentation and composition in book form 
by Arun KurOar Roy, supervision by Sukumar 
Sinha and edited by Asok Mitra. Demy Qto. 
pp 320, numerous illustrations, maps and 
additional pages. This volume contains des¬ 
cription of and information about numerous 
ritualistic public ceremonies, religious pagean¬ 
try and fairs. The arrangement is subjectwise 
and split up on a regional basis. There will be 
subsequent volumes in order to complete the 
descriptive enumeration of all ceremonies and 
fairs organised by the different communities 
of different areas of West Bengal. An exhaus¬ 
tive survey of this kind requires team work 
of a very complicated and difficult type. This 
has been extremely well achieved and the 
work of documentation has turned out to be 
remarkably good and free from lacunae. Wc 
shall await the publication of the rest of the 
volumes with eagerness. 

The Unconscious Victorious And Other Stories 
by Stanby Berne pp 312 Art Jacket cover Illust. 

7 woodcuts by Herman Laage, holograph and 
photos. Publishers George Wittenborn Inc. 
1018 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 10021. 
The stories are written in an entirely new 
literary style which may be compared to 
surrealism in pictorial art as a nearly similar 
type of art expression. The technique has 
kilfully used. 
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Turning the Other Cheek 

India has given up most Gandhian prin¬ 
ciples of ethical conduct but there are still 
some honourable exceptions. One is the 
habit of getting slapped on one cheek and 
there after turning the other cheek to the 
assailant for further slaps. At Rabat for ins¬ 
tance, India got a slap in the face through the 
childlike innocence of Dinesh Singh and 
Fakhruddin AH Ahmed who came back home 
weeping but were consoled by New Delhi ins¬ 
tead of being chastised. So, the Foreign 
Ofliicc of India, that is Sri Dinesh Singh or 
some other simple soul, is now trying to play 
at retaliation through diplomatic action. One 
suggestion is that India should withdraw her 
representatives from Morocco and Jordan as 
these two countries sided with the Pakistanis in 
pushing India out of the so-called Islamic 
Summit. But India has not vet withdrawn 
her representatives from the major offender, 
Pakistan. ' In such circumstances why should 
there be any attacks on those who assisted 
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Pakistan to humiliate India 1 Moreover 
India has experienced Pakistani attacks on a 
number of occasions and those attacks were 
military and not just non-violent diplomatic 
trip-ups. And Pakistan received and used 
American arms and later, the diplomatic assis¬ 
tance of America, Britain and Russia. But India 
accepted all these slaps with a truly G andhian 
lack of retaliatory urge or ev*\i any attempt 
at protest. Pakistan and China have occupied 
large tracts of Indian territory ; but India 
virtuously refrained fiom any attempts at 
ejecting their forces from the occupied terri¬ 
tories. America and Russia do not approve 
of any Indian plans to liquidate Pakistani 
aggressions So India appears to have many 
diplomatic cheeks whichshc makes full uscof to 
receive the numerous slaps that Pakistan and 
China deliver with the active assistance of 
Russia, America Britain and other Powers. 

With such a record of virtuous surrender 
to slaps and blows behind her, Mrs. Gandhi 
should not resent the very minor insults at 
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Rabat. Little Dinesh should be put to tome 
work more suited to his juvenile talents and 
leave management of Foreign Relations to 
maturer persons. As to Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed, he should be retired to pass his days 
at Mecca where his Islamic urges will find 
better scope for expression. He was rather 
outstandingly Islamic when he worked in 
Assam and we thought he was fit for a totally 
religious career even then. But he was remo¬ 
ved to the secular atmosphere of New Delhi 
as an experiment in psychological develop¬ 
ment by change of environment. But the 
experiment failed and he did not respond 
to stimuli other than the non secular. 
Like a swan picking drops of milk out of a 
lake, he could isolate religious inspiration 
from any complex set up and be what he 
always had been. 

The idea therefore that India should break 
with Jordan and Morocco in order to morally 
rehabilitate Dinesh Singh and Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed, is all wrong. India has granted enough 
consideration to many minute states by as¬ 
cribing more importance to them than their 
world position justified. That has been done 
possibly to multiply the number of friendly 
states by India ; for the reason that India has 
few friends among the sizeable states of the 
world. But in world politics it is better to have 
no friends rather than weak and puny ones 
who merely hang round one’s neck. African 
and West Asian States particularly those 
which have been newly created, are useless 
as allies. India should be non-commitally 
ffiendly towards them. No more, no less 
India should never have tried to go to Rabat. 
Now that the affair is closed, India should 
forget it and not rake up the mud that she 
waded into by her own folly and misunder¬ 
standing of international political values. Mr. 
Morarji Desai has not been famous for his 
understanding of political complexities ; but he 


has certainly understood the dangerous signi¬ 
ficance of having an inexperienced and trus¬ 
ting type in charge of the Foreign Office of 
India. He has therefore suggested that Sri 
Dinesh Singh should vacate his seat. Fakhr¬ 
uddin Ali Ahmed too should go out and devote 
himself to other work unconnected with 
national or state politics. 

Gandhism Died Before the Mahatma 

Mahatma Gandhi was a keen student of 
human psychology. He sensed what mental 
changes were developing in his followers long, 
before these disciples displayed any active symp¬ 
toms of their altered outlook. He therefore 
realised that Jawaharlal Nehru and others were 
forsaking the Gandhian path of self-denial and 
were heading for the regal set up of the 
Rashtrapati Bhawan of New Delhi and the 
various Raj Bhawans of the States of India. He 
therefore dissociated himself from this scene of 
imperial succession which had its customary 
pomp, pageantry and fanfare, and retired to 
his Asram with his ascetic vision of an India in 
which spiritual and inoral considerations 
guided the physical needs of (humanity ; and 
men and women did not submit to the baser 
urges which provided the economy of modern 
nations with its vicious glut of demand and 
supply. Industrialisation was just an aspect 
of this man made physical complex which 
moved with great speed but had no fundamen¬ 
tal inner significance. The hustle and bustle, 
the imaginary joys and sorrows born of having 
or not having the useless paraphernalia of * 
grossly material way of life did not affect the 
serene outlook of persons whose needs were 
based on true realities of life and not on false 
desires. Exploitation of man by man or the 
mad scramble of the capitalistic gold hunt 
were expressions of this great falsehood of 
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outlook which pervaded modern human 
civilisations of different socio-economic 
patterns, The Mahatma was essentially a 
seeker after the fundamental realities of life 
and his great fight for India’s independence 
was basically an attempt to bring India back 
to the path of moral and spiritual purity. 
Western civilisation with its over indus¬ 
trialisation and intensive urbanisation 
destroyed the true values of human 
existence. It had therefore some urgent and 
essential requirements for modifications. 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted the political leaders 
of India to be her moral and spiritual precep¬ 
ts too. For if the rulers of a nation were 
persons who based their lives in dharma or 
morality ; then only could there be a dharma 
rojya or government of good people, by good 
people, for the establishment of truth and 
morality. Mahatma Gandhi however was 
alone in his quest after this perfect state of 
sot ial existence. He found vice all round him. 
His followers left him one by one to take a 
share in government and their motives did not 
remain pure and selfless. He wanted the 
Congress to dissolve itself in order to escape 
the inevitable degradation that acquisition of 
power always led to. But the congressmen 
preferred degradation and power to an honoura¬ 
ble and glorious nirvana. Mahatma Gandhi 
saw the evils of lust, gain and corrupt vain¬ 
gloriousness creeping up from all sides, and 
he isolated his little Ashram to avoid the con¬ 
tamination. But when he saw his nearest and 
dearest followers forsaking the path of truth 
and self-less service to achieve worldly success ; 
he felt a great disappointment which was 
overpowering and destructive of one’s faith in 
the future progress of human civilisation. He 
saw his ideals being destroyed by his own 
spiritual descendants and he felt that they 
were trying to negate everything that he had 


lived and worked for. Gandhism was being 
liquidated and banished from the heart of the 
Indian nation by the same persons whom he 
had brought up to preach, sponsor and propa¬ 
gate it. The death of Gandhian ideals in 
India preceded the death of Mahatma 
Gandhi and it was mainly caused by the 
power hunger of the inner circle of Congress¬ 
men led by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Gandhi never agreed to a partition of India. 
Nor would he have agreed to the various five 
years plans carried out with immense quanti¬ 
ties of borrowed money from other countries, 
car marked for the purchase of foreign machi¬ 
nery. This method of industrialisation of India 
violated Gandhian principles in more than 
one way. It brought into existancc a kind of 
economy which depended upon foreign capital 
goods as well as upon foreign technical know¬ 
ledge both of which kept the doors of Indian 
economy wide open for initial supplies and 
for replacements too over long decades to 
come. Gandhism had its roots in self reliance 
as well as on appliances that we ourselves 
could design and make. Borrowing always 
meant some surrender of personal freedom 
and when loans were raised from foreign 
sources, this surrender became a partial loss 
of national freedom. Gandhi could never 
reconcile himself to any state of affairs in 
which his own or his nation’s freedom to act 
in the economic sphere was tied up with the 
wishes and decisions of foreigners. Then 
came the question of red tape and bureau¬ 
cratic interference with personal liberty and 
freedom at the numerous check posts and 
drop gates set up by the bureaucrats 
themselves for extending their power 
over the people. Gandhi was a great 
believer in self-restraint and discipline ; but 
he would never have permitted any official 
control over the people's life in the manner 
that Pandit Nehru allowed it by following the 
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good old British ways of making life unbeara¬ 
ble for the "natives.*' 

Imperial Britain ruled India by an army 
of occupation ; but the civil administration 
was carried on by arrogant men on the spot 
whose outlook was unsympathetic towards 
the subjee* people and technique of gover¬ 
nance rested on free use of the iron hand. 
There was no understanding between the 
ruler and the ruled. Orders w’ere orders and 
hau to be carritd out Rules and regulations 
were counties:, and no one cared to explain 
their purpo e to the people. But the sligh* 
test deviation from what was laid down 
brought dawn the might of the Law on the 
head on the offender. 

When India obtained independence from 
the Biitish the successors inheiitcd from the 
imperialists their administrative absurdities, 
their complex rules, regulations and customary 
impositions in the name of codes of procedure, 
along with an elaborate scheme of Bakshish , 
Rlshwat , i. licit gratifications and corrupt 
practices. What passed easily as normal 
governmt ntal ways, when bayonets ruled 
could hardly satisfy the people who 
lived in a democracy. But a queer mixing 
up of the ways of a military dictatorship and 
the freedoms that a democracy enjoys created 
a political atmosphere in which no one could 
feel happy. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru got 
away with it by the force of his personality. 
Had Mahatma Gandhi lived this peculiar 
mixture of autocratic excesti and democratic 
rights could never have continued for any 
length of time. But in those dramatic years, 
when freedom succeeded serfdom, all politici¬ 
ans played parts and the people l.vcd a dazed 
and utterly bamboozled existence. After 
Nehru's death they began to wake up and 
what hit them hardest wa$ the realisation that 


Mahatma Gandhi was no longer there to 
save them from injustice and oppression. 
The light had gone out and darkness ruled. 

Random Thoughts on Over Active or 
Utterly Inactive Officials 

There are certain words which have 
specific associations in their meanings. In 
heraldry if a lion lies quietly it is referred to 
as lion couchant. The lion in motion is called 
rampant. The ordinary dictionary meaning 
of rampant of course is violently or extra- 
energetically active. Couchant means sleep¬ 
ing. From lions one can rome easily to 
government officers. For the lion is the king 
of beasts and kings and governments are 
intimately related. The lion is by nature 
either sleeping or is violently or extraordinarily 
aciive. So are government officers. They 
fall asleep when there arc thieves to catch, 
riots to stop, letters or telegrams to be delive¬ 
red on time or railway trains to be taken 
timely to their destination. Or they arc 
rampant in arresting innocent and inoffen¬ 
sive individuals breaking up peaceful gather¬ 
ing searching respectable cl bs or law abiding 
establishments for smuggled goods and send¬ 
ing wrong demand notices to wrong persons 
to wrong addresses. As a matter of fact some 
time ago the Government of India people 
made a rule ( or a regulation ) to the effect 
that all shops and clubs stocking imported 
liquor must send certain returns ( in tripli¬ 
cate ?) to the government of India. Matters 
relating to liquor licences storing selling etc 
are always managed by the provincial excise 
department. Some clubs and shops therefore 
overlooked the Government of India’s notice. 
These places were therefore raided by the 
central Government men and all lawfully 
purchased foreign liquor found there was 
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confiscated for failure to file returns. The siezed 
liquor was obtained by the clubs and shops 
•concerned in a totally lawful manner. The 
only offence was not sending a statement in 
time to the proper department of the central 
government. Clearly a case of being ram¬ 
pant. There arc other stories of sending 
notices of violation of parking rules to owners 
of stolen cars. In the particular case which 
was brought to our notice, the owner of a 
large car, which had been stolen, received a 
notice that his car was parked in a no Parking 
are.' for over three hours and would he 
(the owner ), inform the police the name 
and licence number of the driver failing which 
he would be prosecuted etc. The owner had 
been running to the police regularly since 
his car had been stolen and he ran over again 
to Lai Bazar to tell them what he thought of 
their couchant attitude towards criminals and 
uimpant behaviour in relation to respectable 
men. On another occasion somebody had 
his radiogram stolen and reported the matter 
10 the police. They came in a body and got 
rampant over a muddy foot print in the hall 
of the building and took no notice of the fact 
that an empty car belonging to a known 
person had gone out of the house to bring the 
master home. The driver of the car was 
perhaps in league with the thief who must 
have put the radiogram in the car to be taken 
away. There were several persons near the 
Rate of the house and no one had seen any¬ 
body go out carrying a large radiogram. All 
this of course meant nothing to the forensic 
department men who went on photographing 
'be foot print assiduously from all angles. 

Government employees say they follow 
r ertain procedure in all their work and cannot 
deviate from the same unless the standing rules 
w *rc changed. The rules were made by 


Warren Hestings or some such historical 
character. Pandit Nehru left them untouched. 
Can we expect Jog Jivan Ram or Ram Suhhag 
Singh to become extra energetically active 
over anything to give the tax payers a better 
return for the money they pay ? 

More Bank Robberies 

We have no idea as to the proper designa¬ 
tion of Bank Robbers. For all we know they 
may be patriots or political philosophers in 
disguise. They say there are certain funda¬ 
mental principles of conduct, known only to 
prophetic souls who guide humanity in the 
path of true progress, which, if followed scru¬ 
pulously, bring total success in all endeavour* 
We think our Bank Robbers, and other robbers 
too, follow these principles of success. For 
they are never caught. We do not know what 
the police do in India, particularly in West 
Bengal and Calcutta, but we know that they 
follow an enlightened policy of non-interference 
with crime. This must be a modern version 
of the old British poliey of non-interference 
with religious practices. Religion having been 
replaced by political creeds the present day 
attitude of laisstz-faire relating to the conduct 
of criminals has to be balanced against the 
beliefs, desires and sudden urges of political 
party men. These people may at any moment 
make a cult of entering banks or railway 
trains and removing money from the tills or 
ornaments from the body of women passengers. 
Assuming that these crimes have no connection 
with political creeds, one has then to ask the 
police about the reason for their inaction or 
failure in the field of detection of crime. One 
has also to ask the Police Minister of West 
Bengal why he does not resign and leave the 
work of maintenance of law and order in 
better and more efficient hands. In other 
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states and in Delhi too, the atmosphere of 
lawlessness is intensely supercharged with the 
spirit of crime. In Delhi a special feature of 
crime is murder and violence against persons. 
The lives of foreign diplomats are also 
endangered at times and ordinary persons 
have to walk constantly on the thin ice of 
official indifference to such common garden 
matters as safety of individual life and 
property. 

One thing is quite obvious. It is that crime 
and politics have at least some secret links. 
For '•‘influence” comes into operation quite 
often when some criminals arc apprehended 
by chance by the police. As some one said 
that the only “criminals" who ever were pro¬ 
secuted and punished were the violators of 
traffic rules of the less important kind. 
Car accidents of the more dangerous type or 
drunken drivers and users of stolen cars usually 
did not attract the attention of the police. “No 
Parking” rules usually were maintained with 
great gusto by the Calcutta police and they 
changed the parking rules very frequently in 
order to have enough violotions to keep their 
staff fully occupied. 

The way in which criminal acts are per¬ 
formed display great organisation, possession 
of resources, access to hide outs and ability 
to dispose of stolen goods and money in a 
manner which will not rouse suspicion in any 
body’s mind. That would point to very close 
association with the entrepreneurs of the under¬ 
world or with some other organisations which 
have great resources but no habitual connec¬ 
tion with crime. The underworld is fairly 
wellknown to the police and had these bank 
robbers and train looters been connected with 
professional dacoits they would have been 
traced by now. They are therefore connected 
With other organised bodies who have money 


and man power. Otherwise ordinary law 
breakers cannot produce sten guns, revolvers 
and trained personnel for such robberies. 

Indira Does It Again 

Dramatic action only fit in where dramatic 
characters have some part in it. That is to 
say that just as a great drama cannot be 
enacted without the help of capable actors and 
actresses, so also no great drama can be com¬ 
posed with only non-descript and colourless 
characters as the dramatis personae. When 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi sent Sri Morarji Desai out 
with a swift flourish of apparent disapproval 
of his general political activities ; it had 
drama in it. But so had Sri Morarji Desai 
whose airs of moral superiority, assumption of 
uncompromising Gandhian Principles in doing 
the petiest of things and display of spiritual 
urges to explain the commonest of actions, 
made him one of the most intriguing charac¬ 
ters of the Congress troupe. So, he' could 
naturally be a party in a battle of tempera¬ 
ments. Now, Sreemati Indira has again 
demonstrated her swift moving emotions to 
achieve a very prosaic and common objective. 
She has suddenly asked some more ministers 
to resign and go. These people are quite the 
wrong sort to cause any sudden emotional 
reactions in a great -person. But one has 
to ascribe this unexpected action to something 
that developed with great speed in the Prime 
Minister’s mind. The general public donot 
expect heads of Governments to act without 
mature thinking and prolonged analysis of 
facts. Emotional handling of situations can 
only find justification in the nature of the situa¬ 
tions. If the emotions develop forcefully 
without sufficient cause, then they become a 
source of danger. Sreemati Indira should do 
some self-examination before she repeats this 
sort of performance. 
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< The Moral Basis of Government 

The acceptance of a severe code as a guide 
to a person's individual conduct does not 
necessarily guarantee the observance of high 
ethical principles by that person. For almost 
all religions have condemned various sinful 
acts and those who violate these religious 
commandments mostly declare themselves as 
staunch believers in the different religions. 
What is true of religions and their adherents 
is also true of other creeds governing the con¬ 
duct of various organized groups of persons. 
The Congress party for instance, propagated 
ideals of individual and collective behaviour 
which demanded great self-discipline, self- 
denial, asceticism, truthfulness and purity of 
conduct from the members of the party. 
Amassing of wealth, enjoyment of luxury and 
the pleasures associated with high living and 
harbouring of thoughts and feelings that 'led to 
sinful conduct were condemned by the leaders 
of the Congress. But when the Congress came 
into power, many Congressmen discarded 
these ideals in practice and some amassed 
great wealth and indulged in activities that 
did not strictly conform with the codes or the 
creed of the Congress. There were more 
breakers of moral laws among the bureaucrats 
than among political workers but there was 
keen competition among the two groups in the 
sphere of sale of favours, intervening or inter¬ 
ceding for a consideration, bribery and corrup¬ 
tion. This has been going on for over twenty 
years and not much has been done to revive 
the dying moral outlook of politicians and 
public servants inspite of much talk and 
sermonizing. 

Now that some states have pushed the Con¬ 
gress out of power, the public in those states 
expected closer attachment to the laws of 
clean conduct by the leftist politicians and the 
bureaucrats working under them. But the 


expected changes Havfe hot materealized. 
Influence, favouritism, bribery and corruption 
have been going on unchecked by the revolu¬ 
tionaries and the builders of a new world of 
total justice and absolute truth. In short 
materialistic ethics did no better than the 
spiritualistic variety where temptations loomed 
large. In Kerala accusations were made 
against particular ministers and Sri 
Namboodripad orderd investigations causing 
resentment among those who thought they 
should be held above suspicion. In West Ben¬ 
gal the accusations were about misuse of power 
in giving protection to criminals. West 
Bengal has become a vast underworld 
according to some critics with whom we can¬ 
not agree ; for sympathy for criminals had 
been noticed in this state even during Congress 
rule. The British also organised riots and 
murders on a large scale in order to uphold 
the ideals of imperial Britannic justice. That 
of course would not justify giving protection to 
robbers, murderers and wagon breakers by a 
government which quoted from the scriptures 
of material perfection at ill hours. Vet, one 
has to say that the U. F. Government of West 
Bengal has not been found to be more corrupt 
than the governments that preceded it. It 
has certainly been more noisy, obnoxious, 
rowdy and lawless than anything one had 
experienced before. But that may be due to 
the special importance that students, laborours 
and the unemployed have been granted in the 
U. F. set up in West Bengal. Those groups 
are habitually more exuberent than others who 
have experience and respect for reason in 
them. One has however to admit that human 
society must recognise their importance 

Train Robberies 

The latest type of outrage that people are 
being subjected to is robberies by armed men 
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in railway trains. In one rase some passengers 
in a third class coach were threatened with 
daggeis and fire arms by a gang of robbers 
who weie I ravelling in the same coach as 
passengers, and made to part with their cash, 
ornaments, watches etc. When they had 
collected enough loot they stopped the train by 
pulling the alarm chain and got off to vanish 
in the fields. In another case a similar hold 
up and robbery was carried out in the Doon 
Express by a gang of twenty armed miscreants 
who also disappeared with their haul in a 
field after stopping the train by pulling the 
alarm chain. We had been under the impre¬ 
ssion that railway trains had armed guards 
with them for the protection of passengers. 
But it seems that no guards actually go with 
the trains. Or, if they do, they wait for orders 
to come from New Delhi before they fire on 
escaping bandits. If only two men with rifles 
travel in a train and have spot lights with 
them then they could stop escaping dacoits 
effectively by firing on them. If some such 
arrangement is not made train robberies mav 
increase and eventually make travelling impo¬ 
ssible. The presence of large numbers of men 
in a gang of robbers is another thing which 
should make one think. If twenty men get 
down in a field they would have to go to some 
village or small town to hidcjlheir loot. They 
would be veen by numerous people. Unless, there¬ 
fore, ihey are known as persons who usually move 
m a gang they would create suspicion m the 
mind of people who see them. If they arc 
known groups in the villages, such as politi¬ 
cal party, volunteers, they could gel away 
without being susprrted. Their presence in a 
body can lie something customary only if they 
arc party men of one kind or another. The 
police should he able to trace such groups by 
enquiring in the villages of the area where 


they left the trains and w KMAVVt MtW 
villages. But will the police make enquiiies 
or will they be tipped off by political parly 
leaders to lay off ? 

<iar Prices 

Car prices arc being increased and those 
who need to use cars will have to pay a 
heavier price to obtain a rather common little 
automobile. Indian cars, they say are cheap 
to look at and poor in performance. They are 
not very' dependable nor inexpensive in main¬ 
tenance or operation. A young doctor has 
to lock up almost all his capital in one of these 
costly run abouts and has little money left to 
set up proper consultation rooms or to acquire 
necessary instruments and apparatus. Gran¬ 
ting ten years life to these cars and ten per 
cent of their value for maintenance these cars 
cost Rs. 4000 per annum to their owners, 
which is a lot of money for most users of cars. 
It is well known that the most important 
reason behind the high price of Indian cars is 
(axes and duties' paid to the Government. 
These payments on the car and its components 
amount to about Rupees nine thousand per car 
which is about 50% of its cost to the buyer. 
The price of Indian cars can be reduced easily 
if the Government did not exact so much in 
taxes and duties. The quality of the cars too 
can be much superior if Government restric¬ 
tions were relaxed on the manufacture of cars. 
The Indian economy could be more effective 
in its operation if enough cars could be made 
available to the public at a lower price. As 
things are, the economy is slow moving. 
requires more speed. A 20000 rupee car that 
is worth only 10000 rupees is no vehicle for a 
poor nation which badly needs cheap and 
quick transportation 



SCHEDULED CASTES-THEIR REPRESENTATION 
IN GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
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Conditions in India being what they are at 
present, it cannot be denied that government 
employment is not only an important factor for 
economic uplift, but it also ensures certain 
social status. A Scheduled Caste candidate 
who enters government service, particularly in 
Class 1, and II, not only benefit** economically, 
but also acquires certain status and sophistica¬ 
tion, not only for his generation but for succeed¬ 
ing generations as well, This special status 
is a strong factor in breaking barriers created 
by untouchability. 

Prior to coming into force of the 
Constitution : 

In July, 1934 the Government of India 
issued instructions that duly qualified candi¬ 
dates from among the Scheduled Castes should 
not be deprived of fair opportunities of employ¬ 
ment simply because they could not succeed 
in open competition. 1 But in view of the 
'ducational backwardness of these people it 
H as considered unnecessary to reserve a definite 
percentage of vacancies for them. The 
position was reviewed in 1942, and it was found 
that enough candidates from Scheduled Castes 
w ere not forthcoming because of the non¬ 
availability of getting suitably qualified candi¬ 
dates. It was considered necessary that the 

reservation of a definite percentage of vacan- 

• 

nc s, age concession and the reduction of 
lamination fees would provide the necessary 
stl mulus to the Scheduled Caste candidates to 


equip themselves with better qualifications and 
thus become eligible for various government 
services and posts. Therefore, fresh orders 
were issued in August, 1943- reserving 8 1 /* 
percent of vacancies for them. This reservation 
was made applicable in case of vacanies filled 
by direct recruitment and not in case of recruit¬ 
ment by promotion. Further, the orders 
applied to Central Services ( Class I and II) 
and the subordinate services under the admi¬ 
nistrative control of government of India with 
the exception of few services and posts for 
which highly technical or special qualifications 
were required. In addition to reservation 
relaxation of three years in the prescribed 
upper age limit was also granted and fees 
prescribed for admission to an examination or 
selection in connection with recruitment to a 
government post, were also reduced to one 
fourth in the case of Scheduled Castes. In 
June 1946 5 the 8^ percent reservation was 
increased to 12 l /j percent to correspond to the 
percentage of population of the Scheduled 
Castes in the country ( viz. 12.75 percent). 
In August 1947, consequent upon the sttain- 
ment of independence the rules for giving 
representation to the Scheduled Castes were 
revised. These provided that in so far as 
recruitment by open competition was con¬ 
cerned reservation for the (Scheduled Castes 
should continue at the then existing percentage 
of 12V 2 percent. In the case of recruitment 
made otherwise than by open competition but 
made on an all-India basis, it was laid down 
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that 16 l 7j percent of the vacancies should be 
reserved for the members of the Scheduled 
Castes. 1 

Consequent upon the enforcement of the 

Constitution : 

The Constitution makers enshrined several 
articles' 1 in the constitution of India to ensure 
adequate representation of the Scheduled 
Castes in various government services and 
posts. Under Article 335 a general direction 
to Uuion and State governments is given for 
giving special consideration to the claims of 
the members of Scheduled Castes in services, 
‘consistently with the maintenance of efficiency 
in administration.’ This implies that candi¬ 
dates from the Scheduled Castes must satisfy 
at least the minimum educational and other 
qualifications prescribed for various posts. It 
must, however, be noted that there is no fixa¬ 
tion of a percentage of jobs in the constitution 
for the Scheduled Castes which has been left 
to the discretion of government. This seems 
to have been done so that changes could be 
made in the light of prevailing circumstances. 
There is also no fixed period for the continua¬ 
tion of this preferential treatment. Obviously 
the State is expected to continue such special 
treatment until the Scheduled Castes make 
substantial progress and reach a certain level 
of equality with the rest of the Indian 
society. 

Clause (1) of Article 16 lays down that 
‘there shall be equality for all citizens in 
matters relating to employment or appoint¬ 
ment to any office under the State’. Clause 
(2) provides that ‘no citizen shall, on grounds 
of religion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of 
birth, residence or any of these, be ineligible 
^or discriminated against.in respect of any 


employment or office under the State.' But 
clause (4) of the same Article empowers the 
State to make “any provision for the reserva¬ 
tion of appointments or posts in favour of any 
backward class of citizens which, in the opinion 
of the State, is not adequately represented in 
the services under the State.” Thus Articale 
335 read with Article 16 (4) rnak^s it clear 
that the State ( Union as well as State Govern¬ 
ments ) may make provisions for the reserva¬ 
tion of appointments in favour of the Scheduled 
Castes. All the appointments under the 
Central and State Governments are made on 
the basis of the recommendations of the respec¬ 
tive Public Service Commissions. But for 
giving effect to the provisions of Article 16(4) 
and Article 335 the Public Service Commi¬ 
ssions need not be consulted. 

Implementation of Constitutional 
Provisions : 

( i ) Union Government :— In the light 
of the aforesaid constitutional provisions the 
policy of Government of India, regarding the 
representation of the Scheduled Castes was 
reviewed in 1950 and accordingly a new policy 
was laid down. 7 It was provided that the 
existing reservation of 12 3 /j percent of vacan¬ 
cies filled by dirset recruitment in favour of 
the Scheduled Castes will continue in case of 
recruitment to posts and services made, on an 
All-India basis, by open competition, i. e., 
through Union Public Service Commission or 
by means of open competitive tests held by 
authority. Where recruitment is made other¬ 
wise than by open competition the reservation 
for the Scheduled Castes is fixed at 16 ? /„ 
percent. 

The above reservation orders do not apply 
to : 

1. Vacancies filled by transfer or promo¬ 
tion. * 
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2. Temporary appointments of less than 
three months duration. 

3. Purely temporary establishments such 
as work-charged staff including the 
daily-rated and monthly-rated staff. 

4. Reservation in posts filled by promo¬ 
tion. 8 

Following Article 335 it has been laid down 
that in all cases a minimum standard of quali¬ 
fications will be prescribed and the reservation 
will be subject to the overall condition 
that candidates belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes possessing the prescribed 
qualifications and suitable in all respects for 
the appointment in question, are forthcoming 
in sufficient numbers for the vacancies reserved 
for them. M 

In addition to above reservation two other 
concessions have been granted : 

(1) Age limits prescribed for appointment to 
a service or post is increased by five years 
in case of candidates belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes, both for gazetted and 
non-gazetted appointments ; and 

(2) Fees prescribed for admission to any exa¬ 
mination or selection is reduced to one- 
fourth in the case of Scheduled Castes. 10 
Reservation is also made at 12 1 / a percent 

of vacancies for the Scheduled Castes in promo¬ 
tion by ( i) Selection and ( ii ) on the basis 
of competitive examinations limited to depart¬ 
mental candidates in grades and services in 
Class III and IV to which there is no direct 
recruitment whatever. lJ 

Inspite of the above reservations and other 
concessions, soon it was felt that sufficient 
number of qualified candidates from among 
the Scheduled Castes were not forthcoming. 
The Government of India, therefore, issued 
supplementary instructions in 1952 and further 
amended them in 1955J* These instructions 
laid down that : 


( 1 ) If the Scheduled Caste candidates 
obtain by competition less vacancies than 
are reserved for them, the difference will 
be made up by the nomination of duly 
qualified candidates of these castes who 
have qualified in the test, selection etc., 
held for the purpose, but have secured 
ranks lower than the candidates of other 
communities for whom no reservation has 
been made. 

( 2 ) If a sufficient number of candidates 
considered suitable by the recruiting autho¬ 
rities, are not available from the Scheduled 
Castes for whom reservations are made in 
particular year, the unfilled vacancies 
should be treated as unreserved and filled 
by the best available candidates. The 
number of vacancies thus treated as unre¬ 
served will be added as an additional quota 
to the number that would be reserved in 
the following year in the normal course ; 
and to the extent to which approved candi¬ 
dates arc not available in that year against 
this additional quota, a corresponding 
addition should be made to number of 
reserved vacancies in the second following 
year. 

In Devadasan V. Union of India 11 , the 
Supreme Court struck down this ‘carry 
forward’ rule introduced by the above instruc¬ 
tion as violative of the equality guaranteed by 
Articles 14 and 16 (1) in as much as it resulted 
in making the reservation of the Scheduled 
Castes unreasonable and excessive. It has, 
therefore, now been laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment of India that if no suitable Scheduled 
Caste candidates are available for the reserved 
posts, they are treated as unreserved and an 
equal number of reservations are carried for¬ 
ward to two recruitment years. On no occa¬ 
sion, however, the number of reserved vocan- 
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cies is to exceed forty-five percent of the total 
vacancies n . 

(ii) State Governments 

The aforesaid reservation orders do not 
apply to posts and services under the adminis¬ 
trative control of various State governments. 
They have, therefore, issued separate orders. 
These orders vary from State to State. Avai¬ 
lable information has been detailed in table 
(I). In addition to reservation provided in 
this table almost all States extend to Scheduled 
Castes relaxation in maximum age limit, 
partial exemption from the payment of fees 
prescribed for various examinations and 
relaxation in qualifying marks etc. 

Performance 

We shall now examine the performance of 
the Scheduled Castes in various posts and 
services in the light of the aforesaid orders. 
Separate figures are not available under each 
category of reservation order. But figures 
are available as to total number of employees, 
and the number of Scheduled Caste employees 
which is given in table (2) as regard services 
under the control of government of India. 
Several conclusions can be drawn from the 
study of table (2) 

( 1 ) The recruitment rate of the Scheduled 
Castes is constantly on the increase. 
Between 1951 to 1963 it has been 1.18 per 
cent in class I services, 2.18 in class II, 
6.17 in class III, and 11.70 percent in 
Class IV services. 

( 2 ) Though there has been an increase in 
the intake of Scheduled Caste candidates 
„ but we find that except in the case of 
Jjf 1 ' Class IV posts the increase has been insig- 
'^nificant. The reservation orders roughly 


reserve 12 1 /, percent by open competition 
and 16-/. percent otherwise than by open 
competition. We find that in case of Class 
I and Class II posts the performance is 
extremely poor. Even in class III they are 
much below the required percentage. Only 
in Class IV they have reached a satisfactory 
level. 

( 3 ) The unexpected increase in class IV is 
because this class contains a large number 
of sweepers who mostly belong to the Sche¬ 
duled Castes. Therefore, the increase in 
percentage does not in any wav justify any 
improvement in the status of the Scheduled 
Castes. 

At the State level the position is still worse. 
Available information about States is given in 
table (3). The table cleaily shows that the 
position in States is far from satisfactory espe¬ 
cially in Assam and Kerala. A perusal of the 
Reports of the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes shows that most 
of the States do not even provide yearly infor¬ 
mation about the performance of Scheduled 
Caste candidates. This shows that States arc 
not keen about the implementation of reserva¬ 
tion orders. 

Conclusion : 

Under Article 335 the Const itntiou 
gives ample opportunity to the Union and 
State Governments to issue orders for the 
reservation in services. But the claims of 
the member of the Scheduled Castes are 
to be taken into consideration, ‘consis¬ 
tently, with the maintenance of efficiency 
in administration’. Thus the constitution 
lays down two contradictory principles. 
On the one hand it says that special 
weightage should be given to the Scheduled 
Castes in various government services. On 
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the other hand there is specific requirement 
that the efficiency of the administration 
should be maintained. Evidently both things 

• 

cannot go together. Moreover, if in a 
cadre 12J percent are Scheduled Castes, the 
efficiency of the cadre will not go down 
to such an extent as to caire misgivings 
about the efficiency of the cadre as a 
whole, because there will 871 percent 
persons belonging to non-sched tiled caste 
communities. Therefore, the words ‘consis¬ 
tently with the maintenance of efficiency in 
administration’ can well be omitted from 
the Constitution. 

The orders issued by the Central and 
State Governments for the enforcement of 
Article 335 arc quite exhaustive. But as 
it appears the orders of the Central Govern¬ 
ment do not apply to the armed forces. 1. 
The pretext taken is that the recruitment to 
the armed forces is based on merit and 
qualification and not regulated by reserva¬ 
tions to any class nor are the age limits 
relaxable in favour of any class of persons. 
From the point of view of physical fitness, 
suitability for training and the importance 
of age groups to various ranks, it is 
imperative that the prescribed conditions 
should be satisfied by all candidates. 
Similarly, promotions are based on service, 
qualifications and merit. There is, therefore 
no reservation of posts in the armed forces 
f or the Scheduled Castes either among 
Commissioned Officers or other ranks, 
hut a concession has been granted. Members 
°1 the Scheduled Caste appearing in the 
examinations conducted for recruitment to 
die armed forces have to pay only twenty- 
five percent of the prescribed fees. 

It apears that the above contention is 
ftot justified. Concessions are being granted 


in all Civil services at Union and State 
level. No inefficiency has resulted due to 
these relaxations. It is therefore, earnestly 
needed that reservation should be made in 
armed forces as well. In this connection it 
may be pointed out that the Ministry of 
Defence has decided to admit, in Sainik 
Schools, which are primarily meant to 
prepare boys for entry into the National 
Defence Academy, every Scheduled Caste 
candidate who is within the age limit and 
receives the minimum number of marks 
prescribed at the qualifying examination. 10 

There is the need of bringing some 
uniformity in the reservation orders issued 
by the various states. Some States have not 
made separate reservations in services for 
Scheduled Castes and combined them with 
the Scheduled Tribes. There appears to be 
an impression under the provisions of the 
Constitution that separate reservation cannot 
be made. But this thinking is not correct. 
Aiticlc 335 read with Article 11 (4) of the 
Constitution, leaves no room for any doubt 
for fixing separate reservation for the Sche¬ 
duled Castes. 

As already pointed out the performance 
of the Scheduled Castes is not satisfactory. 
Two reasons have been ascribed for this 
poor performance* 1 "' 

(1) Paucity of Scheduled Castes Candidates 
with requisite qualifications. 

(2) Failure of Scheduled Caste candidates to 
satisfy appointing authorities at the time 
of oral interviews. The complaint often 
made by the Scheduled Caste candidates 
is that in the present atmosphere of the 
caste structure of our society, they do 
not get a fair deal at the hands of 
appointing authorities, during the 
course of interviews. 
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There is need for the removal of both dc- It will take long time to wither away, 
fects. For the removal of the first more and Bat as a remedy a suggestion can be made, 

more Scheduled Caste candidates should be All the selection Boards more particularly 

trained so that they may be able to acquire the the Union Public Service Commission 
requisite qualifications. The second one is and State Public Commssions should have a 

more serious and is connected with the representative of the Scheduled Caste as its 

present atmosphere of the caste-ridden society, members. 

TABLE (1) 

Reservation made in posts and services under the State Governments. 

SI. No. Name of State Number of Seats reserved 


i 

Andhra Pradesh 

14 7 - 



2 

Assam 

57. 



3 

Bihar 

I 2 i • 

In all services except class 

IV where it is 257*. 

4 

Gujrat 

(A) 

In areas which were in old 

Bombay territory : 


\2\ /. in class I & II ; 6 /. in all Class III, & 
7’/• in class IV services. 

(B) In the five districts of Saurashtra ; 5% in all 

services except class IV where it is 6 .Jr/. 

(G) Kutch district : 

1 for vacancies filled by open competition 
and 16.2/3 percent for vacancies filled in 
otherwise than by open competition. 

3 Kerala For every 20 vacancies two are reserved* 

6 Madhya Pradesh 15/. 

7 Madras 1 6 1 

8 Maharashtra (A) In Western Maharashtra: 

12-/. in class I & II* 6 /. in class III, 7/. in 
class IV services. 

(B) In Vidharba ; 15*/- 

(C) Marathwada :I 8 ‘/. 


9 

Mysore 

157. 

10 

Orissa 

187. 

11 

Punjab 

207 .* 

12 

Rajasthan 

12.57.* in all services except in Class IV where it is 
15.0/.* 

13 

Uttar Pradesh 

I 87 . of vacancies filled by direct recruitment. 

14 

West Bengal 

157. of vacancies filled by direct recruitment. 


SOURCE : Report of Commissioner for Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes 1954, 1959-60 
Pt. II, 1960-61 Pt. II, 1951-62 Pt. I, 1962-63 Pt. II., 1963-64 Pt. II and 1965-66 
;?• Combined for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
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TABLE (2) 


Representation in various services under the control of Government of India, 


SI. No. 

Class ot 

Year 

Souice 

Total No. of 

Number of Scheduled 


Service 


R.C S.C S.T 

employ ess 

caste 

employees 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 

1 

Class I 

1951 

36-57. Pi. II p. 160 

1637 

9 

(.50) 



1963 

63-64, Pt. I p. 166 

14117 

250 

(1.68) 

2 

Class II 

1951 

56-57, Pt 11, p. 167 

4053 

31 

(.80) 



1063 

63-64, Pt. I, p. 166 

23756 

707 

(2.98) 

<> 

Class III 

1951 

56-57, Pt 11, p 167 

128032 

4031 

(8.07) 



1963 

63-64, Pt. I, p. 166 

916452 

84714 

(0-'4) 

4 

Class IV 

1951 

56-57, Pt II, p. 16/ 

46116 

4348 

(0.31) 



1963 

63-61, Pt. I, p. 166-7 

933229 

19701S (21.01) 


Source : Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 


Figures in brackets in column (b) indicate percentage. 



TABLE (3) 


Representation in various services under the Control of State Governments. 


SI. No. 

State 

Position as on 

Total 

Number of Scheduled 




employess 

Caste employess 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

l 

Assam 

31.3-1964 

36235 

3945 (1.90) 

2 

Bihar 

31.3.1965 

3628 

258 (7.1) 

3 

Kerala 

1.1.1965 

241790 

12564 (1.04) 

4 

Mysore 

31.3.1965 

174760 

13527 (7.70) 

5 

Punjab 

1964 

12839 

1795 (7.1) 

6 

West Bengal 

31.3.1965 

250051 

17540 (7.01) 


Source : Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tril ei 1965-66 


pp. 36-38. 

^Figures in brackets in column (5) indicate percentage. 
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2. India—A Reference Annual, 1954. 
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3. Report of the Commissioner for Sche¬ 
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1951, P- 29. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Articles 16 (4), 335 and 320 (4). 

6. Article 320 (4). 

7. Ministry of Home Affairs Resolution 
No. 42/21/49-NGS dated 13.9.1950, 
Gazette of India dated 16. 9. 1950 
Pt. I 

8. Ibid Para 4. 

9. Ibid, Para 2. 
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48th Report ( 1958-59 ) P. 101. 
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1963-64 Pt. 1. P. 168. 
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P. 118. 
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1954, P. 410. 

16. Ibid 1963-64, Pt. I P. 172. 

17. Isaacs, H. R.—‘India’s Ex-Untouch¬ 
ables’ ( 1965 ), P. 107-08. Also Rchort 
of the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes & Scheduled Tribes 1962-63 
Pr. I, P. 155. 



DANDELION, A COMMON INDIAN PLANT, USED AS FOOD AND 

MEDICINE IN EUROPE 

Dr. APARNA CHATTOPADHYAY 


Name of the Plant:— 

Taraxacum Officinale Web—Latin 

Pupova Lekarska -Slovak 

Smatanka Lekarska—Czech (I’udove pam- 
pel i ska) 

Dandelion—English. 

Dandelion, a very common Indian weed 
called ‘Dudhli* in the Punjab and Jammu 
Province of India and ‘Dudhia' in U.P., 
grows in abundance everywhere in Central 
Europe. 1 In India it is a weed which 
is rooted out from gardens since it damages 
other plants and trees. It is a food for the 
rows in India ; and in north-western India 
there is a belief that cows give milk in greater 
quantity if they eat this plant. In the 
country-side of West Bengal there is a 
belief among the people that juice of 
the leaves of this plant, stops bleeding and 
children in villages rub this juice on minor 
injuries that they get while playing. They 
call this plant 'Visalyakarani', the plant of 
Ramayana fame which came to India as 
Hanumana brought the whole ‘Gandha- 
madan* mountain, where Visalyakarani and 
other medicinal plants grew. The belief 
among the village people in Bengal suggests 
the fact that the natural home of this plant 
can be in the mountains or in cold 
regions. The abundant growth of this 
p!ant in Central Europe, suggests the fact 
that cold areas are more favourable for the 
growth of this plant. 

In Europe the leaves of this plant is soft 
a nd in spring the fields are'full of the yellow 
lowers of Dandelion which is collected 


for several purposes by the people, as we 
shall presently discuss. In the hot plains 
of India the same yellow flowers of Daldelion 
bloom but the petals are coarser than of 
those which bloom in Europe and the 
leaves also of this plant in India are not 
so soft as of those which grow in Europe. 

The root of the plant have medical value, 
the flowers are used in preparing wine 
and the leaves are used for salad in some 
countries of Europe. 

The medicinal value of the root of the 
Dandelion plant, was recognised by the 
Czechs in olden times and modern Czech 
scholars have extended medical recognition 
to this plant and its roots. The plant 
contains many kinds of medical substances 
like ‘taraxacin', *flytosteroly\ ‘taraxasteroT 
homo-taraxasterol’, ‘inulin*, ‘kaucuk’, slime 
etc. The leaves contain plenty of vitamin C. 2 . 

Efficacy of the roots 

The drug produced from the root is 
very efficacious in the troubles of urine. It 
stops bleeding too. 3 According to one 
latest reseach paper on Dandelion, the root 
contains many substances efficacious in 
curing different diseases. The drugs con¬ 
tained in the root according to this new 
research are ‘horicnany’, ‘kaucuk*, draslik 
bilkoviny’ and lot of ‘inulin*. So Dandelion is 
a very useful plant and it is used in Czech 
laboratories in preparing medicinal drugs. 
The roots are taken out as soon as the first 
leaves appear ; Those are washed and dried 
in shade or in artificial heat and then used 
in laboratories. 4 
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Use of the plant by common people 

The common people of Czechoslovakia 
use this plant for curing the troubles of 
liver and also in troubles of gall bladder, 
diabetis and jaundice. 

Hot Drink from the Roots 

A hot drink like coffee is prepared from 
the roots. And this drink has medicinal 
value. In Czechoslovakia, in olden times 
people used it against rheumatic pains.' 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Wine from the roots 

In Moravia people make wine and liquor 
from those roots and those are considered 
to be very good for health and used in 
rheumatic pains.'■ 

1. Mountain Flowers in Colour By Anthony 
Huxley, Blandford Press, London, 1967, 
pages 396-7- 

2. J. MACAU & KRECA, ATLAS LIECI- 
VYCH RASTLIN, page 426. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Lekar nasim cterarum co s pampeliskou, 
by Murd, K. J. Kuba, published in 
Nase Zahradka, No. 5, 1969, p. 115. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 


Wine from the flowers 

In England and also in Central Europe, 
wine is prepared from the fresh flowers 
of this plant. For this purpose quite freshly 
opened flowers are used. It is not possible 
to prepare wine from the flowers which are 
collected one day before-hand.’* 

Salad made with the leaves 

The plant is cultivated in Italy, France 
and Algeria for salad. The people in those 
parts use it with oil. This salad is considered 
to be very healthy and is much richer in 
vitamin than even spinach. s 

It is interesting to note that in the 
country-side of Czechoslovakia the village 
girls make wreaths of those flowers to put 
those on their foreheads. 

7(a). Nase Zahradka. No. 5, 1969, p. 115. 

(b) . Priprava Domacich Vin (Preparation of 

Home-Made Wines) By Ing. Boris 
Valenta. Published in 1966 by Agricul¬ 
tural Publishing House in Prague. 

(c) . Listnace lesu a parku (The leaf trees of 

woods and parks) By Jaromir Pokorny 
& Fr. Fer. published in 1964 by Agri¬ 
cultural Publishing House in Prague. 

8(a). Nase Zahradka, No. 5, 1969, page 115, 

(b). Macau & Krejca, Atlas liecivych rastlin, 
p. 426. 



THE POLITICAL PARTIES OF SIKKIM 

Dr. P. R. RAO 


The Kingdom of Sikkim, situated in the 
Eastern Himalayas is a " protectorate of India. 
It is located within 28° 07* 48” and 27° 04* 
46’* North Latitude and 88° 00’ 58*’ and 88° 
55* 25” East Longitude, and is bounded on 
the North by Tibet, on the East by Tibet and 
Bhutan and on the South by the Darjeeling 
District of West Bengal and on the West by 
Nepal. 1 It has an area of 2818 sq. miles and 
a population of about 162, 189 whieh is com¬ 
posed mainly of the Lepchas, Bhutias and 
Nepalese.“ The Lepchas were the original 
inhabitants of the country and number about 
14,847. 5 The Bhutias also known as Khambas 
were immigrants from Tibet. They number 
about 14,000. The Nepalese immigrants now 
far outnumber the Lepchas or Bhutias. They 
are almost all Hindus by religion. At present 
they number about 108,165.* 

The three numerically important languages 
are Nepali, Sikkim Bhutia and Lepcha, spoken 
respectively by 74,359, 36,577 and 14,847 
people. 6 English is used extensively and 
officially for internal and external correspond¬ 
ence and comminications. (; 

Sikkim is a hereditary monarchy. Under 
the 1953 Constitution a legislative body called 
the Sikkim State Council was formed. It 
consists of a President, 18 elected members and 
6 nominated members. Seven out of the 18 
elective seats are reserved for the Bhutias and 
Lepchas. Seven for the Nepalis, one seat each 
for the Sangha (monks), the Chongs and the 
Scheduled Castes. One seat is general. Six 
members and a President are nominated by 
the Chogyal (ruler). 


The State council enacts, with the assent of 
the ruler, laws for the peace, order and good 
government of the State. It however cannot 
discuss or deal with matters relating to exter¬ 
nal relations and appointment of the Principal 
Administrative Officer who is also ex-efficio 
President of the Sikkim State Council. 

The Executive council of the State consists 
of the principal Administrative Officer and 
four elected members of;the council who are 
choosen from time to time and hold office 
during the pleasure of the Ruler. The 
Executive councillors are in charge of Edu¬ 
cation, public Health, Excise, Bazars, Forests, 
Public works, Agriculture, Press and 
Publicity. 7 

The Sikkim State Congress 

The Indian Independence gave fillip to the 
democratic movement in Sikkim. A number 
of organizations like Praja Sammelan, Praja 
Mandal and Praja Samiti were formed in 
different parts of the kingdom. These organi¬ 
sations were more or less welfare bodies with¬ 
out any policy, programme or ideology. The 
need for a political party was strongly felt. 
Therefore the important leaders like Kazi 
Lhendup Dorji, Thshi Tsering, D.D. Gurang, 
Chandra Das Rai, Capt. Dimik Singh Lepcha, 
Sonam Tsering met at Gangtok, on 7 Decem¬ 
ber 1947, to consider the formation of a 
political party. The outcome of the meeting 
was the formation of the Sikkim State 
Congress—the first political party of Sikkim. 

The leaders of the State congress led a 
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deputation to the late Maharaja of Sikkim, 
Sir Tashi Namgyal and presented him a 
memorandum demanding 1) the establishment 
of popular government 2) Formation of 
interim ministry and 3) the “immediate 
accession to India”/ 

It is significant that the leaders of new 
party have pointedly asked for accession to 
India. The Sikkim congress delegation called 
on the Indian Prime Minister Nehru and asked 
for a seat in the Indian parliament on the 
ground that “it would be undemocratic not to 
send the Sikkim people's representative in the 
Indian Parliament which controlled and 
guided the external affairs.” When the Indian 
Prime Minister replied that there were consti¬ 
tutional difficulties for Sikkim’s representation 
in the Indian Parliament, the delegation 
requested him to see that the difficulties are 
removed. However, in March 1950 Delhi 
advised the Sikkim State Congress leaders to 
keep “the demand of accession with India in 
abeyance.”'' 

The State Congress within one year of its 
formation became a power to be reckoned 
with. Its influence penetrated into all sections 
of the population including Government 
officials. The agitation for popular Govern¬ 
ment gathered momentum. On 1st May 1949 
the State congress launched an agitation for 
responsible government. A crowd of about 
5,000 besieged the royal palace demanding the 
formation of a popular ministry. An ugly 
situation was averted when the Indian Army 
Units rescued the Maharaja and gave him 
pretection in the Indian Residency. It is 
important to remember that two companies of 
the Indian Army were sent earlier to Gangtok 
at the explicit request of the Sikkim Govern¬ 
ment. 

The First Popular Ministry 

Within nine days of the commencement of 
he agitation, the popular ministry was formed 



on 9 May 1949. The Ministry was headed 
by Tashi Tsering, the President of the State 
Congress. ,-There were four other ministers. 
From its inception the m inistry began to face 
troubles with the Maharaja ( for there was no 
constitution defining the respective powers of 
the ruler and the Ministry. Each side blamed 
the other of encroachment. This threatened 
the breakdown of the administration. After 
remaining in office for just 29 days “this 
ministry was dissolved by the Government of 
India” on 6 June 1949 10 . The entire power 
was restored to the Maharaja. 

In April 1950. the Government of India 
invited the Sikkim leaders for talks, to New 
Delhi. The talks resulted in the signing of the 
India—Sikkim peace treaty on 5 December 
1950, at Gangtok. Meanwhile, the Sikkim 
Government took steps to introduce demo¬ 
cratic reforms in the kingdom. A 20 member 
state council was formed with 14 elected 
members and 6 nominated (the number of 
elected members has since been increased to 
18). An Executive council was constituted 
from among the elected members. The first 
General elections were held in 1952. 

The National Party 

To counteract the growing influence of the 
State Congress, a new party called the Sikkim 
National party was formed. In fact, it was 
“sponsored by the ruler to fight democratic 
agitation and ;to emphasise the communal 
and racial differences as breakwaters to demo¬ 
cratic development." 11 . On 30 April 1948 
the party passed a resolution stating that 
“Sikkim shall not under any circumstances 
accede to the dominion of India” and warned 
that “an unhappy Sikkim in India on one of 
her future international boundries of great 
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importance—will be of disadvantage, indeed 
a danger to India”. Therefore it wanted 
“that necessary arrangements should be forth¬ 
with made to revise Sikkim’s political relation 
with the Indian union on the basis of 
equality”. 12 

The National Congress. 

After the Second general Elections in 1958, 
a serious split took place in the ranks of both 
parties. The dissidents of both the parties 
together with some independents decided to 
form a new party. On 28 May 1960, the 
third political party of Sikkim called the Natio¬ 
nal Congress emerged. The National congress 
despite many restrictions in the franchise, has 
emerged as the strongest political party in the 
last general elections of 1967. It polled about 
55% of the total votes. It has won eight 
seats in the council. The leader of the party 
is Kazi Lhendup Dorji. The other political 
parties, the Sikkim National party led by Mr. 
Martin Tohden, and the Sikkim State Con¬ 
gress led by Mr. Kashiraj Pradhan won five 
and two seats respectively. 

Of the seven Nepali seats, five went to the 
National Congress and two to the State 
Congress. Of the seven Bhutia and Lepcha 
scats five went to the National party and two 
to the National congress. The Scheduled 
castes and Chong seats went to the supporters 
of the National party uncontested and the 
Sangha seat to a lama also a supporter of the 
National party. The general seat was won by 
the National Congress. n 

Conclutions 

The last general election has brought into 
focus the significant fact that the Sikkim elec¬ 
torate is communal conscious. The National 


Congress is more or less identified as a Nepali 
party and the National party as that of the 
minorities. That is perhaps the reason why 
the National party was also to bag in the last 
general elections five out of seven Bhutia- 
Lcpcha scats. Further the other minorities* 
seats of the scheduled castes and Chongs went 
to the candidates supported by the National 
party. 

The Nepalics are sore that though they 
constitute about 70% of the population they 
are given the same number of seats as the 
Bhutias and Lepchas who together constitute 
a bare 20%, The Nepali frustration might 
lead to the formation of a purely Nepali 
party. In that event the relations between 
the different ethnic groups will be strained 
further and endanger the peace and security 
of the kingdom. 

The most lamantable feature of the Sikkim 
political parties is that they have no clear out 
economic programme. Their interest seems to 
be fighting elections. None of the political 
parties are exposing the grievances 
of the students, government employees, 
and the Tibetan refugees. As it is Sikkim 
has no problem of educated unemployed since 
the few educated ones are able to find jobs in 
the Government. But the position will change 
in another five years. Then the problem of 
educated unemployed might threaten the politi¬ 
cal stability of the Kingdom situated on a 
very sensitive border. 

The political parties are indifferent to the 
interest of the government employees. In 1966 
there was a lot of heart burning among the 
government employees when their pay scales 
were revised, but none of the political parties 
cared to support the government employees or 
study their problems. 
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Lastly the problems of the Tibetan refugees 
are completely neglected. At present these 
unfortunate people are able to eke out their liv¬ 
ing by working as labourers in the new border 
roads constructed by the Indian Government. 
But their position will be miserable when the 
programme of border roads construction is 
completed. 

The political parties are ignoring all the 

1. J. Datta Gupta, comp., census of India 
1 961, vol. 16, West Bengal and Sikkim, pt. 
Ia Book 2 (Delhi, 1967), P. 81. 

2. J. Datta Gupta, comp, census of India 
1961 vol. 16, pt. 2a. (Delhi 1964), P. 86. 

3. A. Mitra, comp; census of India 1961 vol 
1 pt. 2c (ii) Language Tables, (Delhi, 1964) 
P. Civili. 

4. A. Mitra Comp; census of India 1961 
Vol. 1, pt, 2c (ii)Language tables, Delhi (1964) 
p. clviii. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Sikkim -The land and its people (published 
by publicity Department, Government of 
Sikkim ( date and place of publication not 
given ), P. 3. 


popular causes even though in Sikkim there 
is no lack of popular interest in politics. As 
a matter of fact the southern and western 
regions which are adjacent to India are polit¬ 
ically very enlightened. If the political parties 
rise above their narrow communal moorings 
and offer dynamic and bold leadership by 
espousing the popular causes there is every 
reason to hope for all-round developement 
of Sikkim in the next few years: 

7. Ibid. pp. 7-8 

8. Sikkim State Congress Petition to the 
Maharaja of Sikkim dated Gangtok, December 
1947, published by Mankind February 1960. 

9. K. R. Pradhan, President, Sikkim 
State Congress to Smt. Indira Gandhi, Presi¬ 
dent Indian National Congress, dated 26 Sep¬ 
tember 1959. Full text of letter published in 
Mankind , February 1960. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Narendra Goyal Prelude to India (New 
Delhi 1964) P. 141 

12. Resolution passed by the Sikkim 
National party on 30 April 1948. Full text 
of the Resolution publish by Mankind , February 
1960. 

13. J. D. Singh, “Sikkim today’* the 
Times of India, New Delhi dated 26.10,67. 



KHAN ABDUL GHAFFAR KHAN 


J. L DAS 


Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, endearingly called 
Badshah Khan by his admirers, and followers is 
unquestionably the greatest living Gandliian. 
His life story is an inspiring saga of courage, 
service, sacrifice and self-abnegation. He was 
born in 1890 at Utmanzai, a tiny village in the 
North-West Frontier Province. His father, 
Khan Behram Khan, was an affluent landlord 
and influential Pakhtun ( Pathan ) chieftain. 
Abdul Ghaffar, the fourth and the youngest 
child of his parents, had his education in the 
Edwardes Memorial Mission High School at 
Peshawar, where the Rev. E.F.E. Wigram was 
the headmaster. The Christian piety and 
dedication of the Rev. Mr. Wigram greatly 
impressed Abdul Ghaffar and inculcated in 
him the spirit of service to God’s creatures. 
While he was sitting for the matriculation 
examination and had finished half the exami¬ 
nation papers, he received news that he had 
been granted a commission in the army for 
which he had applied earlier. The glamour of 
military service caught the imagination of this 
six foot three inches tall Pakhtun youth, and 
he was immensely pleased that he would be 
able to don the smart soldier's uniform. But 
the humiliation meted out to a cavalry •officer, 
a friend of his, by a petty British subaltern in 
his very presence completely disillusioned and 
greatly offended Abdul Ghaffar 'and he 
resolved not to join the army and serve the 
British. His dicision t to Proceed to England 
for higher education like his elder brother, 
Khan Sahib, who was studying Medicine there 
was not approved of by his mother. Abdul 


Ghaffar did not want to wound her feelings. 
Instead he made up his mind to serve the 
creatures of God and, particularly his people, 
who at that time, were steeped in ignorance 
and backwardness. 

With the aid of some of his companions he 
founded ‘‘Dar-Ul-Ulum”, whose main function 
was the spread of education in the .villages. 
In this task he met with fierce opposition from 
the mullahs, who feared that if the ignorant 
masses, whose gullibility they had so long 
exploited, were enlightened then there own 
interests would suffer. Undaunted Abdul 
Ghaffar went ahead and set up a school in 
1910 at Utmanzai. Gradually such schools 
were established throughout the North-West 
Frontier Province and these attracted many 
learners. Alongside illiteracy many evils like 
family feud9, intrigues, enmities, quarrels, riots 
etc. were prevalent among the Pakhtuns. Abdul 
Ghaffar realised that unless those harmful 
practices were eradicated the community 
would never really prosper. So in 1929 he 
formed the organization of Khudai Khidmat- 
gars, Servants of God. As he has himself 
observed: “We called it so in order to fulfil 
a particular purpose ; we wanted to infuse 
among the Pakhtuns the spirit and conscious¬ 
ness for the service of our community and 
country in the name of God. We were want¬ 
ing in that spirit...” Its membership was 
open to all. One aspiring to become a Khudai 
Khidmatgar had to declare on solemn oath 
that be would render selfless service to God’s 
creatures and abjure violence in any shape or 
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form. The Khudai Khidmatgars were also 
known as the Red Shirts, not because they 
were Communists or left-wing labourites, but 
because of their uniforms which were red. 
According to D. G. Tendulkar, Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan’s biographer, when the members 
of the organization found that their white 
clothes got soiled easily, they dipped them in 
a solution of pine bark. The result was a dark, 
brown red. If John Gunther author of Inside 
Asia, is to be believed, their uniforms received 
a coating of brick dust, which provided the 
cheapest local dye. The women volunteers, 
however, wore black dress. 

The growth of the Red Shirt movement 
throughout the North-West Frontier province 
was phenomenal. Within six months the 
Khudai Khidmatgars numbered over 50,000. 
“These volunteer workers were at first intended 
entirely for social reform —to stop drinking, to 
promote honesty and unity,to encourage Khadi 
to prevent feuds and to serve humanity, irres¬ 
pective of any religious or other prejudices.” 
It should be mentioned in retrospect that 
Abdul Ghaffar had married in 1912 and a son 
Ghani, was born the following year. But un¬ 
fortunately, soon after the birth of his second 
son Wali in December 1915, his wife died. 
Abdul Ghaffar, to whom the call of the 
country and his fellowmen had always been 
more important than the lure of home, now 
plunged himself whole-heartedly into public 
activities. Times then were out of joint. The 
passage of the Rowlatt Bills in 1919 and the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre soon after threw the 
whole cruntry, including the N. W. F. P. into 
an unprecedented turmoil. Because of his 
active participation in the movement against 
these monstrous acts of the British Government, 
Abdul Ghaffar was convicted and lodged in jail. 
With his release he had to marry again on the 


insistence of his old parents. But his first love, 
his country and people, began to receive 
his increasing attention. For his amazing 
popularity among the simple but brave Pakh- 
tuns and his participation in the Khilafat and 
other political movements besides his construc¬ 
tive work, he proved himself a very dangerous 
person in the eyes of the alien rulers. He was 
arrested again in December 1921 and sentenc¬ 
ed to three years’ inprisonment. His mother 
fell ill and passed away in 1923 during his 
incarceration. This was a profound shock for 
Abdul Ghaffar and when he came out of jail 
he went on “Haj” pilgrimage accompnied by 
his wife to seek spiritual comfort. As ill luck 
would have it, while in Jerusalem his wife 
slipped from a staircase and died, leaving 
behind one daughter, Mehar Taj, and a son, 
Ali. Abdul Ghaffar did not marry again. 
Since then his life has been one of continuous 
and unrelenting struggle against oppression, 
exploitation, and injustice. 

As wc have already seen, in the beginning 
the Khudai Khidmatgars were a non-political 
and purely missionary body. But high¬ 
handedness and tyranny of the British Govern¬ 
ment drove then into the fold of the Indian 
National Congress. As Jawaharlal Nehru has 
observed : “The Lahore Congress was atten¬ 
ded by large numbers of people from the 
Frontier Province nearby. Individual delegates 
from this province had always come to the 
Congress sessions, and for some years past 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan had been atten¬ 
ding and taking part in our deliberations. In 
Lahore for the first time a large batch of 
earnest young men from the Frontier came 
into touch with the all-India palitical 
currents’*. ( Autobiography ). It was only 
ia 1931, after the Lahore Congress, that the 
Khudai Khidmatgars, under the leadership* 
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of Dadshah Khan merged themselves into the 
Congress organisation and played an outstand¬ 
ing and remarkable part in India's struggle for 
freedom, But the most significant contribution 
ofBadshah Khan is the transformation of a 
turbulent, quarrelsome and trigger-happy race 
into a disciplined and pleace-loving fraternity. 
To quote Nehru again : ‘'When it is remem¬ 
bered that a Pathan loves his gun more than 
his brother, is easily excited, and has long had 
a reputation for killing at the slightest provo¬ 
cation, this self-discipline appears little short of 
miraculous." ( The Discovery of India ). In 
this connection it is worth while to note that 
even the Indian army—a platoon of the 
Garhwal Rifles—refused to open fire on unar¬ 
med people assembled at the Kissa Khani 
Bazar of Peshawar to protest against the arrest 
of their beloved leader, Badshah Khan, on 
29th April, 1930 so greatly \^g§re they impressed 
by the extraordinary and cool courage of the 
demonstrators. 

Badshah Khan once remarked : “My 
religion is truth, love and service to God and 
humanity.” Mahatma Gandhi aptly designat¬ 
ed him “the man of God.” He carried on his 
great work of social reform and political 
emancipation without fanfare or flamboyance. 
When some Congress headers insisted on his 
becoming the President of the Bombay session 
of the Congress in 1934, Badshah Khan politely 
declined saying : “I am a soldier, a Khudai 
Khidmatgar, I shall only render service.” 
Because of his saintly character and his abid¬ 
ing faith in the Gandhian technique of non¬ 
violence, he was also called Frontier .Gandhi. 
He, however, did not like this epithet. 
Addressing a student gathering in Calcutta on 
October 2 1934, he observed : “I request you 
not to cal) me Frontier Gandhi, because there 
should, bp only phis Gandhi, And if there be 


two, then inevitably there would be quarrel* 
Mahatma Gandhi is our general and there 
should be one general only. So do not add 
the name of Gandhi to'my name.” From 
Calcutta Badshah Khan went on a short visit 
to Shantiniketan, where his son, Ghani, was 
studying. The following extract from the 
address ( rendered' into English from the 
original in Urdu ) presented to him and read 
by Rabindranath Tagore himself would show, 
in what great esteem the Poet held Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan. . .We have you here 
with us only for a short period, but we shall 
not measure the worth of the event by the* 
standard of time. Those really great, whose 
hearts are for all, who belong to all the lands ,, 

t \ 

of the world transcend also the bounds of 
moments ; they are for all time. Believe me". 
the memory of this short visit of yours to the 
ashram will ever remain fresh in our hearts.” 

Badshah Khan has all along been a 
living symbol of Hindu-Muslim unity. Thanks 
to him. his elder brother Dr. Khan Sahib, and „ 
the Khudai Khidmatgars, the North-West . 
Frontier Province, with a preponderant Mus¬ 
lim majority, returned the Congress at the • 
polls inspite of rabid communalism preached > 
by the Muslim League. At the time of partis., 
tion of the country into India and Pakistan. *' 
and the transfer of power in 1947 on the basis. ; - 

of Mountbatten Plan Badshah Khan and the 7 

\ 

Khudai Khidmatgars were literarily thrown ,» 
to the wolves. Even the Congress leaders did * v 
not stand by the demand of the Khan Brothers ■ 

(Badshah Khan and his elder brother Dr. ‘ 
Khan Sahib, Chief Minister of the Congress- ■; 
administred N.W.F.P.) that the referendum in* 
the province should not be on the basis of a 
choice between Pakistan and India as proposed 
by Lord Mountbatten but that there should be 
the third alternative of an independent, 
Pakhtunistan to make it (the referendum) truly 
representative of the people’s will. As . bot|t 
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v Lord Mountbatten, the British Viceroy, and 
Mr. Jinnah, leader of the Muslim League, 
were totally opposed to the demand, and since 
as already stated, the Congress also did not 
espouse it, the Khan Brothers were confronted 
with Hobson’s choice of the N.W.F.P. joining 
either India or Pakistan. They, therefore, 
asked their followers to boycott the referen¬ 
dum, The result was a foregone conclusion, 
and the N.W.F.P. province was tagged on to 
Pakistan. As Gandhi remarked in anguish at 
that time • “Verily Badshah Khan is a fakir. 
Independence will come, but the brave Pathan 
will lose him. They are faced with a grim 
prospect. But Badshah is a man of God” 

This man of God accepted everything as 4 
divine dispensation. As a member of the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly, he took the 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution of Pakis¬ 
tan on 23rd February, 1948. “Some observers 
in Pakistan said that Mr. Jinnah was impressed 
by Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan’s sincerity and 
planned to go to Peshawar and meet him and 
his fellow-workers. This, however, did not 
materialize and very soon the political enemies 
of the Khan Brothers poisoned Mr. Jinnah’s 
mind against them.” ( Abul Kalam Azad, 
India Wins Freedom ). Badshah Khan was 
put behind prison bars, and the Khudai 
Khidmatgar organization was declared unlawful 


and their centres demolished A reign of terror 
was unleashed in the N.W.F.P. According to 
reliable sources, the police firing on a gathering 
of his supporters at Babra village in Charsadda 
on August 12, 1948 and the heavy casualties 
inflicted could be compared with the Jallian- 
wala Bagh massacre. Badshah Khan spent 
fifteen years in Pakistani jails, most of it in 
solitary confinement, because he voiced the 
Pakhtuns’ demand for the right of self-determi¬ 
nation within the frame-work of Pakistan, and 
also opposed the One Unit scheme in West 
Pakistan which in effect meant the perpetua¬ 
tion of Punjabi domination over the rest of the 
people. In this connection it might be men¬ 
tioned that the Amnesty International, “a non¬ 
political organization campaigning for the 
release of all political prisoners in all countries” 
declared him as the “Prisoner of the 
year” in 1962 and demanded his release. Be¬ 
cause of the pressu#of public opinion at home 
and abroad and because of his alarmingly 
shattered health the Government of Pakistan 
was at last forced to release him. 

Badshah Khan now lives in Kabul. It is 
our good fortune that he has come to ludia to 
participate in the Gandhi centenary celebra¬ 
tions. Let us, along with Prime Minister Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, hope that “he will show us the 
way out of the enveloping darkness.” 



CHANGING CONTEXT IN INDIAN BANKING 


SANTOSH KUMAR ADHIKARI 


Indian Banking is undergoing a fast change. 
The pawnmaker banker of forties is now shedd¬ 
ing its old cloak and looking at the business 
with a changed outlook. The new development 
has been possible due to successive legal 
enactments and it is pleasing to note that the 
bankers have been prompt to react* in 
response to the call for development of the 
country. 

The Reserve Bank of India act (1934) 
initiated these changes, yet the perceptible 
development took place after the passing of 
Banking Coy’s Act (now Banking Regulations 
Act) 1949 and the subsequent amendments. 
The act gave to the R.B.I. adequate powers to 
control the scheduled commercial banks' work¬ 
ing and their credit policies. According to the 
act the Reserve Bank can not only regulate the 
lending policies of banks but remove ahy 
director or official of a bank if the activities of 
such director or official are found to be 
detrimental to the interests of the depositors. 
The more important provisions in the act 
are— 

1) the power to inspect the affairs of any 
bank at any time and order to rectify 
actions which it considers unsafe or 
anti-social 

2) the power to issue directives in order to 
safe guard public interest and interest 
of the depositors 

3) the power to effect the merger of 
weaker banks 

The taking over of the Imperial Bank of 
India and creation Of the State Bank of India 


in 1955 as a model bank of the country was a 
further step towards rationalisation of the 
banking system. It helped the national piano* 
ers to mobilise the savings of the people and 
divert the same towards development projects. 
It was remarkable to note that the S.B.I. open¬ 
ed a number of branches and office^ in 
bankless areas (total number of offices at tho* 
end of 1967 was 1446) and invested its funds in 
implementing national projects. 

* M 

The Government of India with the help of' 
Reserve Bank of India took revolutionary steps’ 
by establishing Finance Corporation, Agricul* 
tural Refinance Corporation and ' the. 
Industrial Development Bank. The activities 
of the commercial banks were linked to these 
financial bodies to suit the needs of industry*,. 
To create a climate of confidence the Govt, 
came forward once again, and established the 
Deposits Insurance Corporation. Statutory* 
provisions were created to link up liquid asset } 
to capital goods. In order to boost up 
exports the Export Credit Guarantee Corpn, 
was set up. The process of consolidation of ’ 
banking institutions reduced the total number 
of scheduled commercial banks from 68 tg. 
1961 to 58 whereas the deposits went up tq., 
Rs. 34,63,76,00,000 in April this year as, 
against the total bank credit of 
Rs. 30,76,09,00,000. The total deposits of alt 
commercial banks ( including foreign banks jf r 
were Rs. 38,74,58,00,000 on the same date. 

The year 1967 will be remembered fortf 
rapid developments. 1 , 

The Reserve Bank of India oriented its credit 
policy through selective liberalisation with# 
view tp stimulating the flow of credit into 
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productive sectors. The bank rate was lowered 
to 5%, the rate of interest on advances made 
by commercial banks was reduced by 1/2% 
and the social control scheme found its way. 

The Social Control Scheme as they say, is 
an attempt to save- nationalisation of the 
industry. In its last election manifesto the 
Congress party had demanded “It is necessary 
to bring most of the banking institutions under 
Social control in order to serve the cause of 
economic growth and fulfil our social purposes 
more effectively and to make credit available 
to the producer in all fields where it is 
needed.** 

Various allegations against the Bankers 
were made by different spokesmen when the 
matter was raised in the Parliament. Finally 
the Finance Minister Srj Desai, who 
introduced the scheme declared in the Par¬ 
liament... “the importance of sectors like 
agriculture, small scale industries and export 

cannot be overlooked.it is important to 

ensure, in the immediate future, an equitable 
and purposeful distribution of credit, within 
the resources available, keeping in view the 
relative priorities of developmental needs.” 

The distribution of bank advances in the 
year 1967 was as shown below : 


To industries . 64.3% 

** commerce . 19.4% 

agriculture . 2 1% 


According to a survey as on 3.11.67 made by 
by the Economic Times, out of total advances 
of Rs. 23,47 crores as on March 1966 advances 
to small scale industries was Rs.90.76 crores 
while the advance to agriculture was Rs.4.65 
crores. 

The position as on 28.4.67 was as under: 

advance to food articles — Rs. 1,71,90,00,000 
industrial raw materials = ” 2,34,48,00,000 
jfcanufaciurei 

& minerals - " 10,60,02,00,000 


plantation (tea, coffee 

& cashew) «=> M 74,44,00,000 
others (including clean 

loan of 337.40) = ” 11,28,49,00,000 

It was apparent that the bankers did not 
feel inclined to divert the credits to the 
priority sectors like Small Scale Industry and 
agriculture. To determine priorities fpr the 
grant of bank loans and advances, National 
Credit Council was created. The council 
was in the nature of advisory body and under¬ 
took to discuss and assess demand for credit 
and ensure optimum and efficient use of 
resources. 

The provisions introducing other terms 
of the Social Control Scheme have since been 
placed on the table of the Parliament and 
passed. According to these provisions the 
banks will have to 

A. 1) reconstitute the management and 

re-orient the decision making 
machinery, 

2) reconstitute the board of directors 
in such a way that the majority 
have Special knowledge or practi¬ 
cal experience in agriculture, rural 
economy small scale industries, co¬ 
operation and others 

3) appoint professional bankers as full 
time Chairman. 

B. Prohibit the grant of any type, of 
new loans or assistance to any of 
the directors of banks or to con¬ 
cerns with which they are interest¬ 
ed. 

C. The Reserve Bank on the other hand 

1 » 

> has been empowered to terminate 

any of the appointments if they are 
not satisfied about the composition 
of the new board, or to nominate 
any other person in such vacancy; 
and'given administrative authority 
and power to take over hanks if 
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they violate the directives or 
advance of the R.B.I. 

There has been gradual change in the 
monetary and credit policy of the Reserve 
Bank of India. With the reduction of Bank 
rate from 6% to 5%, the ceiling rate on 
deposits as well as advances has also been re¬ 
duced. The rate of refinance to banks against 
advances to priority sectors has been reduced 
to 4J% which a remarkable departure from 
the stiff attitude the R.B.T. held in past. The 
Reserve Bank of India has advised banks to 
make proper use of fresh deposits during the 
coming busy season (1968-69) and according 
to their approximations a total amount of 
Rs.290 crores shuld be available out of new 
deposits for granting of loans. Out of this 
amount the R.B.I. plans to divert the credits 
to different sectors as per chart given below : 


Agriculture 

... 40 crores 

Small scale industries 

... 60 ” 

Large & medium „ 

...120 ” 

Trade 

... 50 ” 

Residual 

... 20 ” 

Against this back ground 

the banks have 


to face a challenge to meet the growing needs 
of the country, and they have already moved 
in the way. Most of the major banks have 
taken up farm financing and they have 
been deciding to grant loans direct 
to the farmers for purchase of seeds, 
manure, fertilisers, pesticides, insecticides etc. 
on short term basis and for pump sets, machi¬ 
nery, trucks and tractors on medium term 
basis. 

It is to be remembered that the old days 


are totally over. The bankers now cannot ' 
breathe comfortably and peacefully with' * 
prestige a9 they used to do before. For banking 
has become very much competitive and pro- ' 
Stability is on the wane. The major handicaps 
to improvement of working are 

1) faulty from designing and out of date 
methods 

2) untrained managment 

3) inefficiency of organisation and 

4) deterioration in the relationship 
between the employer and the 
employees. 

The government’s proposal to impart train¬ 
ing to all bank personnel including chief, 
executive officers is a welcome measure. The 
existing training colleges—the Bankers’ Train¬ 
ing College at Bombay and 19 other commer- 4 
cial bank institutions are not deemed to be 
sufficient* The 9tudy group has proposed that , 
a National Institute of Bank-Management be 
set up. But there is yet some scope for ' 
criticism. No sort of training may be effective * 
unless the outlook is modernised. 

The country is driving fast towards indus* 
trialisation. The five year plans would not be 
fruitful unless the co-operation of all people 
is obtained. It is through banks that the**- 
savings of the country may be mobilised. But '» 
the preper and need oriented use of funds may < 
be possible only if the National Credit Council. / 
which is still a mere advisory body has v ! !' 
statutory basis and the control of credit be*' ; 
comes a reality. The bankers on the other ’ 
hand must change their outlook and meet the 
reality. It is high time that they adapt thc&t* * 
selves to the challenging situation. 




HUNDRED YEARS SURVEY OF CALCUTTA'S ART INSTITUTION 


INDU RAKSHIT 
( Continued from previous Issue ) 


The Post-Havell Period 

After Havel I came Mr. Percy Brown, 
also an Associate of the Royal College of 
Arts London who took over the charge of 
the institution from Shri A. N. Tagore who 
was officiating. I have come to know from 
Mr. D. N. Bagehi, son of late Mr. Annada 
Bagchi, now &u octogenarian that both 
Havell (the then Superintendent of the 
Madras School) and Brown ( then Superin¬ 
tendent of the Mayo School, Lahore) were 
disliked by Mr. Jobbins the predecessor of 
Havell in the Calcutta School. And the 
obvious reason for such dislike of 
Mr. Jobbing, the Btaunch adherent of the 
western academic school were the appre¬ 
ciative attitude of the former two towards 
India’s art tradition. We have discussed 
Havell. 

Mr. Percy Brown first set his foot on 
Indian soil with the appointment as the 
Superintendent of Lihore, M*yo School of 
Art (9. 5. 1899).$ He picked up Persian 
and had parsed the vernacular examination 

§ and made a good name as its adminis¬ 
trator. He distinguished himself further 
by his important contribution in the compila¬ 
tion of the catalogue of Delhi Exhibition of 
Indian Art Manufacture (Indian 'Art of 
Delhi ) with wait in 1902. 


in Urdu during his stay pt Lahore. Perhaps 
being inspired by this freshly acquired know 
ledge of the languages and being further 
animated by the environment of Islamic 
culture at Lahore he took a special interest 
in the Indo Persian art of the Mughal Conrt. 
His deep devotion to study that particular 
art yielded the great volume “Indian Paint¬ 
ing under the Mugha's” which now stands 
as the standard book for the' study of 
Mughal art. Also he wrote many other 
important volumes in which he expressed bis 
appreciation and liking of Indian art heritage, 
although those did not have the touch of the 
emotion or enthusiasm Mr. Havell had. 

Principal Brown is uow held by a 
certain group as the greatest figure among 
nil those, not even excluding Havell who 
were at the helm of the school during the 
long hundred years. One should not be 
hesitant to acknowledge the remarkable 
contribution of Mr. Brown, not only to the 
institution bnt also to India’s art movement 
as a whole. But it would require perhaps a 
very cautious and careful judgement to single 
out any particular principal as the greatest. 
Even if we leave out Havell it is also highly 
doubtful ii the unique contribution of the 
first Principal Locke at that critical initial 
Btaga could be estimated as of any lesser 
importance To proclaim Mr, Brown ae the 
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greatest it is said sometimes that he had 
effectively brought about a balance 
between the two systems of training, Indian 
and western by restoring the western system 
to its just place which Mr. Havell had 
totally denied. No doubt Mr. Brown brought 
back the exalted position of the western 
method in the school which was a fact as 
also it is a fact that Mr. Havell con¬ 
demned it. But the suggestion about 
maintaining or effecting an equilibrium 
by Mr. Brown, I am afraid could hardly 
be substantiated with facts. Rather it 
appears to be evident that the new 
system inaugurated by Havell and Tagore 
and from which brewed tie new school of 
Indian art by Tagore and the reputation 
of which” in Mr. J. A. Richey's words 
“now extends beyond the confines of 
India”, gradually had been reduced to 
insignificance within Mr. Brown's regime. 
Of course, , so long as Tagore remained as 
officiating Principal or Vice-Principal 
the Indian Painting Section was still iu 
the flourishing state while the 'Fine Art' 
i. e. the western painting dept, had no 
important role to perform. The condition 
of the School at that period is described 
by the distinguished artist Promod Kumar 
Ohattopadhyay who was in the Fine Art 
l)ept during the years 190tf to 1911. 
According to Sri Promode Kumar there 
developed an atmosphere of hatred between 
the two departments about which he 

m 

remarked” 

But what were the .students of Fine 
Art then ? That was also narrated by the 
abo # ve writer. 


Promod Kumar also said elsewhere adding 
his own maturer views :— 

Therefore the anti Indian feeling was 
already active during the time of Tagore. 
And no sooner Abanindranath left the 
school and Mr. Brown had the other 
adherent of the western method Sri J. P. 
Gangoly by his side as Vice-Principal 
an atmosphere developed which had 
helped to cow down the department of 
Indian Painting while the Fine Art class, 
with the talented students like Puma 
Ghosh, Jamini Roy, Atul Bose could 
gradually earn also its importance. Many in 
1926 found the Indian Painting Dept, 
as a small section witli few students and 
waB being deridingly mentioned by almost 
all the old teachers. 

The greatest achievement of Mr. Brown 
was in establishing (he most cordial and 
affectionate relation between him and his 
pupils. This is I should say the highest prize 
for a teacher whose life is dedicated to 
the welfare of future generations. The 
students of his time felt quite safe under 
his fatherly care and protection. Once 
it is said he denied any facility to the 
police to enquire about the conduct of a 
student, a supposed political suspect by 
firmly declaring T know my students 
better'. 

But it will only be unfair to 
think that Mr. Brown or Mr. Gangoly had 
any share in giving inducement or any sort 
of encouragement to help the atmosphere 
stated before this. It was only the upshot 
from the incitement of a few reactionaries 
through their over enthusiam to welcome the 
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new regime ; and it was only that Mr* 
Brown coaid not stem it But towards the 
.'later part of Mr. Brown's administration, 
when the above situation had a natural 
cooling down a love for an Indian style 
of depiction again accrued among many 
senior students of ‘Fine Art' although the 
original Indian Painting Section had still 
little activities to show. There was also 
another reason behind thiB. The average 
art student had in those days a very 
low level of general education, too insuffi¬ 
cient to understand what is true art. 
Abanindranath noted this difficulty and 
thus he wrote in one of his earliest 
writings which is as follows (original in 
Bengali) : 

“Understanding that the boy is a 
proved failure for any opening in the 
general line his parents ultimately find 
relief in sending the boy to the art school. 
If the boy too remains satisfied with the 
idea that there is no necessity for general 
education for art training, success is 

never to dawn before him. The 

number of languages aud subjects pres¬ 
cribed by the University we are to learn 
for our B. A, or M. A. degree is surely 
uot enough for an art student, rather he 
has to acquire knowledge of many other 

subjects.To answer a ‘History' paper 

the candidate is only to know a few dates 
and a number of kings and kingdoms, but 
for an art student that would not suffice. 
He is to be proficient in so many items such 
as the social customs, dresses and ornaments, 
buildings, nature of vegetation, ways and 
. manners as well as the physical features of 
I the people of the time etc. Unless the 
'student go through them thoroughly in books 


it will be impossible for him to be recognised 
as artkfc," 

This defficiency in education was long 
standing. The similar points were also men¬ 
tioned earlier in a very clear cut fashion by 
the great intellectual Saint Swami 
Vivekananda, We get that from the latter's 
discussion with Priya Nath Siuha, Swamiji's 
old class mate. Swamiji said 

Abanindranath with the idea to mend this 
defect had brought it to the notice of the 
authorities by remarking in his annual report 
about this, when he wis acting as ‘Principal. 
He wrote—“we find few cultured men 
amongst the art students here. To produce 
any really good work the art student must be 
thoroughly conversant with the classical lore 
of the country. He must have a complete 
knowledge of the religious and'social ideals 
of the Indian epics and history." 

“Without knowing the trend of thought of 
the greatest Indians of the past, bis produc¬ 
tions are bound to fall short of the high 
standard" ( D. P. I/s report 1906*07 ). 

This discouraging educational standard 
however gradually improved and we find at 
the end a group of students with a conside¬ 
rably better educational proficifcnoy. We 
eventually meet such students who with the|r 
better educational attainments could really go 
further and deeper to understand Indian tradi- 
tionand could appreciate the ideals and princi¬ 
ples which the neo-Indian School stood for. 
They also felt the need of progressive dis¬ 
cussions on art which were often arranged by 
the senior students at the school hostel. It 
is to be noted that although’, these students 
opted for "Fine .Art*' le. western art, they 
during their closing periods at the school 
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showed a definite bend towards the neo Indian 
school and attempted various : auch composi¬ 
tions. In one of the above discuasiou meet- 
tings, held in quite an artistic manner and 
presided over by Shri O. C. Ganguly and in 
which the writer was present nearly all the 
students spoke in favour of Indian ways of 
depiction. And the only exception I remem¬ 
ber was the late Purna Chandra Ghosh who 
was among the invitees to speak on the 
opposite side but spoke in a very sober manner. 

A New Phase 

If anyone is to be complimented for 
bringing an equilibrium between the Indian 
and Western systems of training it was Shri 
Mukul Dey, the first Indian to be appointed 
directly to the Principal's post. Although 
Mr. Dey’s administration at its initial stage 
met with various obstacles, such as the con- 
seoutive students' strikes and thus a decre¬ 
ase in the enrolment of students was indica¬ 
ted he really revitalised the moribund Indian 
Pain.iog Section and without affecting in the 
least the existing system of training in the 
western method. Soon after the coming of 
principal Dey ( 11. 7. 28 ) Shri T.A. Acharya 
the Head Asstt Teacher retired and in his 
place Shri Ramendra Nath Chakravorty, an 
ex-student of the institution and a distin¬ 
guished alumnus of Kalabhabana Sautimketan 
was brought in ( 15. 3. 1929 ). This new 
appointment added an additional impetus to 
the Indian Painting section and the Neo 
Indian School saw in no time a number of 
young and promising talents. 

The other notable appointments or in 
other words appointments of notable artists 


tel 

were—(a) of Shri Manindra Bhusan Gupta 
— who for some time was the Ilead of the 
Art Department, Anauda College, Ceylon (at 
Shri Santosh Das’s retirement) in the 
Elementary Section ( 2. 7. 1931 ) and (b) of 
Shri Satyendra Nath Bati<Hi in the Indian 
Painting Section in place of Lala Iswari 
Prasad the veteran artist of the Patna School 
( 4.7. 1932 ). The Western Painting Sec¬ 
tion which was nomenclatured as the ‘Fine 
Art' Department was also looked upon for 
further improvement. The ultimate retire¬ 
ment of Shri Jamini Prakasb Gangoly the 
Vice-Principal apprehended a set back for 
that section and Shri Atul Bose the 
renowned artist of the western academic 
school came in a che teacher-in-charge. But 
Shri Bose could not stay long and he sailed 
for England on some royal commission. So 
the post was filled up by another very distin¬ 
guished artist, Shri Prusanta Kumar Ganguly 
who joined his service on the lOfch April, 
1930. 

Havell is still being blamed by the 
followers of the western Jirt that he did 
not teach or do anything to m*ke the 
Indian students here know of the art 
of Europe, which had by that time 
progressed so much through the movements 
of ‘Impressionism*, Cubism etc. But it is 
very clear that Havell totally disfavoured 
any foreign system of training fur the Indian 
student who had such a fine tradition of his 
own art. So what stage was reached at that 
time by the art of Europe was only an irrele- 
vent question there. Still he pointed out and 
mentioned in his report that “so loDg through¬ 
out the general drawing and painting classes 
the worst tradition of the English Provincial 
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, Art Schools of forty yetrs ago were followed”. 
And we may note here for ourselves that the 
staunch follower and adherent of the wes¬ 
tern technique, Jobbins himsolf did not think 
it necessary to acquaint the Indian students 
with the latest development of that art which 
they so religiously preferred to follow. And even 
in the time of Mr. Percy Brown the ‘Fine Art’ 
section was still imparting in that same st\le 
followed in Europe “fnrt) years ago”, and 
the students were kept completely in the dark 
about the state and development that 
Europe had achieved in her art. 

A true picture of the 'Fine Art 5 class in 
Promod Knmar’s time we have already 
visualised from his written description. After 
that, with only occasional brighter phases 
with brighter talents as Purna Ghosh or AtuJ 
Bose the School had made after all no real 
progress along the western line. So the 
condition in which the department was rela¬ 
yed over to Brown’s successor Mukul 
I)ey was none too encouraging. The teach¬ 
ing along the European line at the time as 
observed by Principal Dey became "Hide 
bound and superannuated teachers would 
refuse to understand anything except the 
catch words they learnt from the traditions 
of the English art schools in the eighties of 
last century ( Quinquennial Report of the 
Govt. School of Art, 1927-32 ), And about 
the fctudents he remarks that "they do not 
feel any interest in the atmosphere of Euro¬ 
pean art, whether Ancient Greek or Mediae¬ 
val Christian or Renaissance Italian ; they 
Jack both culture and sympathy for under¬ 
standing these arts in their ideas and execu¬ 
tion' Ami yet there is a vague desire to be 


"progressive” and "upto date” in doing thing 
In "real European style”.'(Ibid). 

Now the attention of Principal Day, who 
only recently spent a long term in Europe 
turned to these drawbacks and he tried in 
many ways to mend the defects. He felt 
that there is no good collection of European 
pictures and statuary to enable the students 
to be inspired by the best of European art. 
Thu3 he procured good prints of the famous 
examples of western art of all ages and hung 
them up. He modified the syllabus aud showed 
extraordinary ?eal to introduce sketching 
and composition which had so long remain¬ 
ed absolutely neglected. As a result he 
could hod some first rate talents also in the 
western line at his period. 

The Commercial art section was started 
in 1925 under the guidance of the late 
Kusbal Oh. Mukberjce but he shortly left the 
school to join the post of Principal at Jaipur. 
The gap filled up by Satish Chandra Sinha 
who piloted it efficiently during Mr. Dey's 
time with a competent assistant in Prahlad 
Chandra Karmakar. 

This new phase was specially remarkable 
for bringing forth a uew trend for the Neo- 
Indian School by the students by showing 
their affection towards contemporary Indian 
life. Apart from the works they produced, 
a few lines from an essay by a leading stu¬ 
dent of the school of those years himself, 
published in a leading daily will speak much 
about it. About the Subjects of the modern 
Indian School the article says—"In its (the 
neo-Indian schools ) earlier stage the mytho¬ 
logical subjects of old in miniatures on paper 
were first cultivated and our foregoers painted 
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sumptuously pictures of such subjects besides 
a few historical and other delineations. TbiB 
inclination of the modern school towaids mytho 
logy cannot be regarded as creative of any at¬ 
mosphere nor perhaps it can be said that it was 
backed by any religious inspiration from within. 
It seemed to be more possible because the 
modern method had to copy the manner of 
ancient periods to some extent to earn a space 
for its foot hold. Now the modern method 
has formed a definite school of style and 
technique of its own, gradually advancing 
leaving its old and obsolete mythological 
temperament and stepping into the present 
day India Like’’. ( The subject of a picture 
- Indu Rakshit — Amrita Bazar Patrika— 
Nov. ‘20, 1934 ). 

Mr. Dry's regime encouraged large compo¬ 
sitions and in 1934 a large mural in egg 
tempera by the writer of the aforeeaid arti¬ 
cle, the first in the history of the institution 
was executed on one of the walls of the ball 
which is our present library and it is still 
there. 

Unfortunately the neo Indian School of 
painting could not avail of this new progre¬ 
ssive bend. For, the names of the two other 
important institutions—the Kalabhavana of 
Santiniketan and the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art ( although this latter institution was by 
that time already on the waning) were still 
carrying sufficient weight to wave out the 
claim for adequate recognition of the activities 
in this direction at the Oovt. School. And 
this was perhaps at least partially responsi¬ 
ble for the present failure of the neo-Iudian 
School to achieve a position to lead India in 
her present art movement. 

Among other important features that had 


enlivened Mr. Bay's regime was the intro¬ 
duction of co education in the School which 
oould be given effect from 1939 although it 
was first suggested by the ^Principal in his 
report for the year 1927 32. 

The School administration after Mr. Daj's 
retirement in 1943 was conducted by the 
Late Ramendranath for sometime until Shri 
Atul Bose was appointed as the Principal 
from 19. 9. 45. Shri Atul Bose did not 
continue long, only about two years and a 
half but during his short stay he endoavoured 
much for the uplift of the institution and the 
scheme of raising the sahool to college 
standard was first thought of at his time. 

In 1948 Ramendranath was made the 
ultimate choice for permanent principalship, 
He came down to Calcutta from Delhi on 
24th March, 3948 to take over the charge 
from Shri Satish Chandra Sinha who was the 
stop g3p officiating. 

Ramendranath's administration was no 
doubt illuminated by many important events 
and achievements. The crowning achieve¬ 
ment of him was perhaps his elevating the 
institution to the college standard. This 
transformation from School to College was 
marked out by various changes not only in 
the number and status of the teaching staff 
but in its formation, and working, We have 
known and discussed that all the five Govt, 
art institutions in the country were mainly 
formed to cultivate industrial arts and crafts 
specially to benefit the artisan classes. The 
Calcutta school as we noted before was the 
first to move on the proper footing a9 an art 
school true to its sense and it had discarded 
gradually the training of industrial crafts. 
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An extract from the D. P. LA report will 

make the above observation more clear”. 

•-•there in little indigenous art in Bengal 
and consequently the Calcutta School has 
no manufacturing side as for example the 

School of art Madras.the Calcutta School 

answers more nearly than the other schools 
to the acceptation of the name “School of 
Art” that is used in England, 

Any wav, on the industrial art side some 
rf the or*ft works including photography 
were still there in fch* syllabus upto 1927 i.e. 
upto the tenure of service of T. A Achary 
the Head Asstt. Teacher. Achary, who came 
first as a carpenter had a unique dexterity 
in various artistic crafts, viz. wood carving 
joaso work, papier mache etc. But with his 
promotion to the post of H. A. T. he was 
heavily mixed up with office administration 
and the above sections at the end oould 
remain only in name, practically with no 
students. And perhaps being unable to 
find out a suitable person to subtitute Achary 
1 o teach so many subjects this craft side had 
to be abolished at Achary A retirement In 
1928. The school thereafter mainly devoted 
itself'.to creative arts. 

But, with the start as College now we have 
again a department of artistic crafts opened 
co function side by side as a sister unit. 

At the naraetime Draftsmanship course 
was now abolished. The institution 
had been suffering from a drawback 
for not having any scope to study 
architecture for which India has a distinct 
place of her own. This department of 
draftsmanship training, which was sometimes 


in ;the earlier days mentioned in the 
name of Architectural drawing class’ 
had partially met this difficiency. And it 
had in the past really performed its role 
remarkably well. In the report of 1894-95 
we find the following lines :— 

“His Highnes? the Maharaja of Jaipur 
generously presented* "six parts of the valu¬ 
able and beautifully illustrated work known 
as the “Jaipur Portfolio” to be awarded as 
prizes to ,the students in the architectural 
class So instead of discarding the depart¬ 
ment it would have been better to reshape 
it to impart training in architecture in rela¬ 
tion to art which is very much essential for 
the art student. 

The Graphic Art Section attained special 
care and guidance of Principal Chakraborty 
and it made a definite head way with the 
addition of etching and coloured graphic 
prints inspite of its inadequacy in equipment. 
But this branch with the functioning of the 
institution as College ceased to be an indepen* 
dent diploma course. In lien of that 'graphic 
art', which to include wood engraving, 
etching and lithography has been made an 
additional subject to be studied by all the 
diploma students excepting those of the 
modelling and Sculpture department. Now 
what is left to be done for the department 
ia a total modernisation with ample scope 
and equipments thus to facilitate the fullest 
use of the qualified teachers we have here. 

Another important work remained which was 
to improve the library. This was now looked 
after. More collections and more space 
for reading facilities were of course the 
primary need. Yet, end apart from that a 
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thorough cataloguing on the modern line and 
the service of a qualified librarian in the 
Officer's rank were also essentially needed. 
However, with a number of valuable addi~ 
tlons the library could attain a standard ia 
respect of its collection worthy of a first rate 
college. The collection contained almost 
all the valuable art publications of present 
day as well as a good number of rare volumes 
to help the student in his study as well as the 
scholar in his research work. The library 
has no lesser importance for art training 
and sanction for a still bigger amount for its 
running and improvement should be the 
principle rather than to curtail expenses on 
any pretext. 

The institution bad to experience another 
rude shock which came from the sudden 
and sad termination of Ramendranath’s 
carrier. It came on the 5th duly, 1955 
morning when he Buccumbed to a sudden 
coronary attack; a irreparable loss to the 
College and to the country. It shook the 
entire structure of the institution and a deep 
shadow of gloom was cast on every mind, 
students teachers and all. 

Yet It had to be overcome, for the world 
should always move. At this juncture 
stepped in Shri Sushil Chandra Sen the Vice- 
Principal to handle the helm. One of the 
prominent students of Principal Day -Sushil 
Sen had also his previous experiences of 
administrating here and at Delhi and he 
carried out his job creditably till the coming 
of Shri Chintamoni Ear, the new choice for 
Principalsbip. 

Ramendranath headed a teaching staff 
composed mostly of bis own pupils, thereby 


that had advanced a very sweet and cor¬ 
dial relation between the obief and his 
assistants. He came from Santiniketan 
of those days when it could flourish most in 
all of its departments with an atmosphere 
of intellectuality, purity and sublimity, obvi¬ 
ously by the glowing presence and golden 
touch of the great poet. A fragrance of 
that air Ramendranath brought in with him 
in this institution to enrich the atmosphere 
here Now Santiniketan is not exactly the 
same without the poet and here naturally the 
ideology that governed Ramendranath to 
think and act may not still throw light on 
the path of our subsequent march. 

With Chintamoni Ear the institution now 
stepped into the latest phase of its history. 
Shri Ear who bad started his career as a 
painter of the new Indian School under the 
celebrated artist Kshitindranath Mazumdar, 
subsequently spent a long term in Europe 
to be turned into a sculptor of distinction. 
Thus his long stay in Europe and the expe¬ 
rience he thus acquired abroad would naturally 
inspire him to mould the Institution to a 
newer shape. At the first instance some new 
posts were created to foster a better teaching 
in newer branches of art. In the system of 
examination and the manner of assessing the 
merit of student a newer experiment on the 
western line has been put in. Endeavours 
were also there in the teaching side under 
the new administration to put newer ideas 
into functioning, the effect of which could 
only be viewed in the correct perspective in 
a future time to come. Now it is only that 
there is still a lot to give us food for our 
thinking in that direction. 
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The Present Phase—Indian Art or 
India's Art. 

A full hundred years have passed since 
the inauguration of the institution and even 
more than half of that from the formation 
of the New Bengal School. By this time 
the social, political and economic structure 
of the country are undergoing much of a 
change, and a considerable change is indica¬ 
ted also in the trend of peoples' thinking. 
Eventually in the middle of the twentieth 
century people have begun to think and to 
speak even of ‘internationalism' for all art 
and for all countries. This ‘internationalism’ 
in art, therefore, if propagated will eventually 
strike at the root of all potentiality of 
the individual characteristic of a particular 
art tradition. And this will mean an entire 
revalution and perhaps reconstruction of the 
basis of all art value which has so long been 
cherished and admired all the world over. 
But at the same time this new inter- 
nationalism or universalism is however yet 
to earn its universal acceptance. So it may 
be passed over for the time being. 
Leaving the matter as it is, it is worthy 
of note that while there are people who 
advocate some sort of universalism in art 
there are many others who are keen on 
preserving the individual characteristics 
for individual art tradition and who would 
not like to see those characteristics succumb 
to any theory of universalism. 

To them this universalism is only a new 
trend comes direct from the west as the 
latest development of western art and its 
acceptance would only mean a complete 
westernisation, Argument is often put by 


those universalists that there is nothing 
to object to the western trend in painting when 
Bengali literature in its growth and develop* 
ment owe beyond doubt much to English. 
But without entering into controversy this 
simple fact may well be pointed out that 
what the early writers of Bengali prose or 
verse like Bankim produced were written after 
all in the Bengali language to create Bengali 
literature however it may be influenced by 
English or any other European languago. 
We have also on record when Bengali 
writers took up their pens to express tbeir 
experience and feelings in the medium of 
English as in the case of Monmohan Ghosh, 
Tam Dutta, Michael Madhusudan, Sorojini 
Naidu or Bankim Chandra himself in his 
Rajmohan's wife’'. Those certainly would 
not come to the fold of Bengali literature. 

No art of course is to be regarded as 
Indian merely because it is produced within 
the geographic boundary of the country or 
for the matter of that it is the work of an 
Indian hand or even because it has a tech¬ 
nique of its own. Rather such art could 
safely be recognised as Indian as bears the 
stamp of Indian tradition which is a reflection 
of Indian mind and the expression of Indian 
feelings towards the world around and all 
that is processed in a language or chanted in 
a tune distinctly Indian. In short, that art 
is to be taken as Indian which is not 
merely produced on Indian soil but the 
creation of the Indian soul. But here 
again in putting so much emphasis to 
the adjective ‘Indian’ we may be con¬ 
fronted with a question such as which 
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portion of the globe oould safely marked 
out as India Or, who were or are the 
.people we should call Indian. Indeed, to 
learn about a particular art or a culture 
it would be unsafe to confine our enquiry 
within the limits by its political geography. 
For any geographical boundary is liable to 
change in accordance with the ups aud 
downs of its political history. Aud changes 
in political history have often led to race 
movements, some times on a large scale. 

In view of the foregoing arguments, 
my contention is that the natural boundaries 
of India being the snow-capped Mountains on 
the north and the eternal sea on the other 
three sides those lands fall with its limits are 
eventually the parent of Indian art 
Similarly we could very reasonably identify 
as Indian those people of different races who 
migrated here from time to time and made 
the country their permanent home and became 
absorbed with the local people and their 
culture. 

It is needless to say however that the 
Indian art of that Indian people need not 
either fulfil the conditions stated before 
or maintain itB Indian identity by a 
particular art form which should remain 
the Bame throughout the ages in its form 
and character, for no art could survive as a 
creative art even to maintain its tradition 
without any variation or modification with 
the times. Indian ait had never been so 
static : and in fact the whole range of India's 
wt history is divided into different phases 
to indicate its gradual modifications. Those 
modifications were not simply chronological 
developments, but were more from the 


products of periodical cultural oontaets with 
out side sources. And though the impact 
of some outside influences sometime happened 
to be rather intensive ; it had rather been 
able to maintain its vitality and liveliness. 
The Oanga flows down in her long course from 
her source at Gangotri to the mouth at the 
Bay. But the water she carries is not merely 
what she collects at the source ; it h 
constantly enriched by her various tributaries 
joining her in her long journey to the sea. 

Tiuinim* Systems Of The Past 

Hence if the impact of Europe wns too 
intensive on the nineteenth century Indian 
art — an easy intrusion into an almost blank 
phase aud thus it had its inevitable influence 
also in the shaping of the School for art 
training, it had only helped forming a new 
chapter of our history. And it is to be 
accepted as such. But before I conclude I 
beg to be permitted to discuss here, which 
I feel necessary too, the extent of scope and 
possibilities to link up old tradition and 
the present stage of development to derive 
any possible benefit for any new shaping of 
art training of Indian students. 

W r e know the nature of art training now 
wo have, generally through a prescribed 
syllabus iu an art institution was unknown 
to this country before the Europeans settled 
here. Even in the European countries the 
system does not have a much longer tradition 
The private and individual studies there 
served as nurseries for both, art and the 
artist. The groat masters of European 
paintings started with their careers as pupils 
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or apprentice** under one senior established 
artist in the latter’s studio. This system 
does not seem much different from our 
asramik or gurukul Eastern of education of 
old. For general education this asramik or 
gurukul system had a long tradition traceable 
from the vedic ages. But in respect of fine 
art of painting or sculpture the vedic Aryan 
had little to do, Although art had always 
been inspired by religious faith in all civili¬ 
sations in the past those vedic composers of 
rks could contribute only little to inspire art 
by their monotheistic and pantheistic 
doctrine or by their conception of 
the formless godhead. The pre- Aryan 
Indus valley people although had 
an art sufficiently matured but the scanty 
data they left for us does not provide any 
knowledge as yet of the manner in which 
they had cultivated art. In the medieval ages 

of India the social and economic structure of 
society was based on and guided by the 
varnasrama system. Art was then practised 
as a profession by a section of people to 
form a community of its own. In every homes 

tead of the community there was a studio 
no doubt where the art of painting or 
sculpture or any other form of art or ciaft 
was cultivated. The profession and proficiency 
of an artist was carried over as from teacher 
to pupil from father to son or from generation 
to generation In the late medieval period 
art flourished under the patronage of 
the ruling monarchs and the prominent 
artists were mostly employed by the 
court specially of the Mughals. But the 
court painter** too handed over their 
poesession generally to their sons or heirs. 
Even now the old tradition of varna- 


sramik system of art practice is still alive 
specially in the village areas where the 
chitrakaras, kumbhakaras, patuas and many 
others still practise art as a community 
profession, a reminiscence of the old days. 
An interesting description of such a home 
studio or cbitraghara we still have is 
being quoted here •— 

In practically every chitrakara house 
there is a room or hut set apart for 
work. Such a room is walled in the three 
sides but open on the fourth which gives 
into the courtyard. This forms the studio 
for men and boys. Women generally do 

not work at the studio- .but they 

prepare the pastes colours, pigments, 
materials and ingredients for their 

men.A number of bamboo baskets or 

boxes are linng from the room in strings in 
the main studio. These contain hand 
made brushes of various sizes, shapes 
and points, of a number and variety 
sufficient to startle even a veteran painter. 

They even run to hundreds.earthen 

pots are generally used for pallettes and 
for keeping paints. The artist sits on a mat 
when he paints but on a wooden piri when he 
models in clay. 

The roaster artist begins the day with a 
lesson and a task to the boys of the family* 
The method is very interesting indeed. On 
the clear and plastered wall of the studio 
the master draws a few things with red paint- 
A cow, a horse, a bird or a human figure. 
This is copied by the boys on the walls or 
they trace them with their brushes along with 
the lines drawn by the master to learn the 
work of the brush and acquire an instinct for 
traditional form. In the evening the mother 
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will wipe off the day's work with a fresh coat 
of mud plaster, all ready for the neat day's 

work..The family work as a unit 

nourishing and guarding their family craft, 
controlled and directed by the'master of 
the house. 

Everything is methodical, clean and 
impressive”. 

(The Census 1951, West Bengal, the artisan 
castes of West Bengal — Sudhau.au Kumar 
Koy pp. 310, 3LI). 

We, artists or connoisseurs have become 
appreci iting of these ‘folk’ forms aad some of 
our artists started using these motifs in our 
own modern sophisticated works creating or 
commercial. But seldom we go deep into the 
inner spirit of it. This superficial application 
of these 'folk' motifs only drags us more 
towards further sophistications. And 
thu«t, we ourselves amt the patuas, although 
living in the same ago seldom come nearer 
to each other. 

The great savant of art to-day Jainini Roy 
has no doubt a genuine and a deeper appre¬ 
ciation for this simple and indigenous mode 
of abstract expression. Not only that his 
appreciation has culminated ultimately in the 
turning of hia astounding creative activities 
towards the adoption of folk tread of expre¬ 
ssion. But hero too, what Hhri Roy has 
created or has been creating, and however 
‘folk' spirit is reflected in it amidst his own 
originality, has reached him further to an 
elevation boyond the reach of the pa’ las with 
their own social status. Hence, there is no 
narrowing of gulf as yet between the 'Modern 
and the ‘folk* and therefore, all our recogni¬ 
tion and appreciation of 'folk 1 art ouly helps 
a living being ( or whioh has at least enough 
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of living symptoms ) enter into a museum 
glass case. 

So no solving as yet to find out a clue to 
derive any good form this folk trend. And 
there-will be no solving of that so long we 
the modernly trained artists without better 
social status cou ,f J not shake off our vanity 
and superiority complex to step down for a 
nearer level to understand each other. We 
have no hesitation to admit that the age of 
old varnasruma is passed over and neither it 
is possible nor is advisable to go back to 
that. But ut the same time we may realise 
that in the art of the patuas we have definite¬ 
ly more say of our own than whi ,f . we could 
find in our present art trend in its manner of 
execution and of expression both. If we 
hesitate to call this simplified patua ait as 
rnodeiideation of the old we should not fail 
to recognise it as 'abstraction’ although in its 
own way. And this abstraction is gained 
without losing proportion, balance and sanity. 
The neo-Indian School was also out for 
abstraction of the real models iu nature but 
not to such au extent as either of the patuaa 
or the moderners. 

We should not hesitate to admit that 
finding out an appropriate system in which 
we should impart training or a method of 
assessing merit of a student remains to be a 
difficult job as yet aud is a problem still. We 
have already observed that almost each of the 
heads of the institution dnriug its hundred 
years felt for a better system of training on 
hie very arrival aud ventured to mould it in 
his own ideas by changing the syllabus. We 
can hardly feel that the latest we have now 
is the last for its perfection. It is also an 
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experiment and not a solution. And I am 
afraid if any solution could ever be reached 
from a rigidly routined system for art train¬ 
ing and in which there is no scope to develop 
an intimate relation between the teacher and 
the pupil. No question of varnasram or 
community basement now which has already 
ceased to be followed in the present day 
society in the manner o* the past. Rut the. 
Gurukul system in some form or other could 
help us to show the path. 

At the convocation of 1UB3-64 of this 
College the celebrated artist Devi Prosad 
lioy Chowdhtiry who has a va*»t experience of 
administrating a first rate art institution said 
something very important about the system 
of training we biou’d follow. Referring to 
the existing wav of leaching he said “Such 
system of mechanical training though well 
suited to mass education and commercial 
purpose yet, it is complatdy divorced from 
the desirable relation between the teacher 
and the taught/’ 

Gurukul system is the only answer for 
tlm problem as the latter meihwd of training 
gives ample scope to establ'sh a cordial 
relationship between the teacher and the 
taught. This is where the teacher climbs 
down from his exalted position to create an 
atmosphere of give and take.” To explain 
bn proposal he went further—“the conven¬ 
tional method followed by the Gurukul system 
is an adaptation of trad’lional ideal technique 
ard style of the Guru and by abiding by the 
laws of discipline which control a well 
planned arrangement of composition that 
display the ellects of sincere study of form 
and colour ultimately used for an expression. 
The idea of adaptation is not forced upon the 


students but it is accepted of their owu 
accord and the process of development is 
followed by curbing the individuality of 
respective artists.” 

Now to what extent is it possible to 
follow the Gurukul theory to-day, and in 
an institution as is ours is a matter for the 
experts and the persons who direct our 
education to determine. 

In modern time too, we know the 
Kalabhavana of Santinikctan under Nandalal 
Hose was run in an asrauiik atmosphere. 
Nandalal too, along with his fellow pupils 
used to sit round Guru Abaniudranatb in 
the Government institution in a manner more 
asramik than in a fashion to follow the 
routined programme. In the Society of Oriental 
Art Abauindraimth had similarj asramik 
principles observed And on enquiry it will b? 
revealed that the average first rank artists of 
today had the basement of his training in an 
asrama like environment as stated above. 
The writer could also recollect the 
homely atmosphere in this very institution 
and could recall his sweet relationship with 
the veteran Iswari prosad, Rameudranath 
and Satyendranath Bauer jee in the “Indian 
Painting” Section of it. 

f may bo < xcused if I cite one more 
example to show that the traditional system 
is not only for the traditional painting, this 
atmosphere is also the best suitable perhaps 
for all art training, even for the western. We 
know the first and most successful students 
strike was organised by Ranada Gupta to 
protest against Tndianisation of training here, 
and Ranada Gupta himself started his Jubilee 
Academy of Art to cultivate western 
academic painting. But in this Academy 
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Raftada Gupta as wc could learn from the 
explanations given in original Bengali 
conducted his training of western art amidst 
an atmosphere more akin to the Indian 
Guruknl system. 

And this Jubilee Academy had the aredit 
of producing such artists as is Atul Bose, 
the renowned portrait painter and our ex- 
Pnncipal. 

But the Gurulad or asramik ideal should 
he taken with the true spirit and should not 
he allowed to become an ostentatious show. 

W e need also be cautioned against any 
excess of slackness that may lead to a 
f T i.«ahteroiis effect of which we have also 
example. 

Mon over the Guruhul or asramik form 
may not mean any curtailment of subjects 
to he learnt or any slackness to study them. 
Modern India is endowed with newer 
theories and discoveries for art training, 
colour, anatomy or perspective. All these 
should be studied thoroughly in all their 
aspects to derive the advantages of the present 
Individuality is. for the artists and not 
for the students. Here we can safely quote 
some important lines from what Mr. 
Solomon, the principal of the Bombay school 
bad said nearly half a century ago and to which 
we should still contribute fully. These were 
with a view to teach good art (which after 

in presumably the main object whether that 
art was denominated western, eastern or by any 
°ther name) it is necessary so far as possible 
lo discard tho conventions which are apt to 
interfere with the production of the beet 

* orm .^Decadent tendencies require an 

infusion of energy aud accuracy but without 


undue influence on the traditional bent of the 
Indian learner in the matter of essential 
principles. For, Indian art in the proper 
sense of the word is a matter of principles 
and not of mere manner ; and if the spirit 
be there and can find its true expression, the 
art remsin8 Indian whatever be the medium 
or the technique of that expression.” 
(Quinquennial Report—1012*17). Even 

Havell noted the deficiency nf the tprevions 

* 

system in his 1st Annual Report. “There 
were no general classes for practical 
geometry, mechanical drawing and 
perspective.” 

Shri Rov Chowdhury raised in his above 
convocation address one more point, and 
that is about the relationship between the 
‘head’ of the institution and other controlling 
authorities. Here, for our institution we 
have, apart from the higher authorities in the 
Education Directorate aud Secretariat 
“Governing Body” composed of scholars, 
artists and other eminent personalities to 
work as an advisory council. There are 
advantages as also disadvautagcR of having 
such a body added to administration. If 
there, is proper understanding between the 
‘head* and the council it is sure to deliver us 
tho goods ; if not it may remit inlthe contrary. 
Uufortunately there wore many occasions in 
its hundred years when opinions differed 
acutely and disputes developed. Even the 
first principal Locke had no escape from 
it. 

Shri Roy Chowdhury referred to such 
difficulties in the following words “To stand 
in attendance for being guided by the best of 
advisors and just diverse opinions which 
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ultimately end in no opinion if not easy task 
to perform by the head of the institution 
who has no voice of bi« own yet, is held 
responsible for proper guidance. I however, 
managed to escape the plight due to 
sympathetic consideration of the higher 
authorities. Tn t! •> circumstances I have no 
hesitation to record my teeling that the heads 
of such institutions should be given the 
fullest facilities and free hand to exercise 
their considered opinion on their method of 
teaming ami if necessary change the syllabus 
vTrich do..s not fit in with their respective 
idetfN*. 

From all the above it appears that the 
main thing that is needed Is a proper 
understanding at every level, fn the light 
of the above from Shrl Roy Chowdbury I may 
bo permitted to point out that the same is 
applicable to the relationship between the 
teacher and the 'head* ali*o. It is the teacher 
who corues directly in contact with the 
students , and who should have a style, a 
technique and a in inner of guiding his 
students yt his own for his true quality to be 
ar artist or a teacher. Anv directive to curb 

mt 

this individuality is most likely to lead to a 
disasterous effect; and is sure to shake the 
G irukul theory at its bottom. 

Conclusion 

From the above brief survey of the 
hundred yearn of its activities we could Hafely 
conclude that from its first inception this 
:z>titutinn had been with all its occasional 
ups and downs, high lights and dark patches 
maintaining a steady advance through 
necessary modifications, stage after stage. 
From its very early shape as the 'School of 


Industrial Art* it had to move from place 
to place because of its gradual expansion ; 
from Jorasanko to Colootola, Oolootola to 
Bowbazar, Bowbaxar to Chowringhee and 
finally to its present premises amidst this 
picturesque surroundings, built on its own 
haud. We come across the following lines 
in the report of public instructions of 
1892-93—the year it was shifted 
to its new abode at Chowringbee-'Tfc 
was first feared that the distance from 
the native quarters of the town would 
cause a falling off* in attendance, but 
contrary had been the case the increse in 
general attendance, has been so gr*>at that 
additional accommodation had to be arranged 
for.” This surely speaks of the amount of 
popularity the school had attained. The 
school had been producing really qualified 
students from its various branches many of 
whom could be recognised supsequently a-, 
eminent figures of the art world. Not to 
speak of the great figures of today of the ueo 
Indian school, even from the ‘oil painting* 
section with all the disadvantages some j 
students could excel in that to claim a legiti- j 
mate rank with the western artists. To 
speak of the qnality or the standard of the 
students work reached in an early period 
permit me once again to quote a few lines from 
the official record of 1892—93.” At the 
request of the committee of management of 
the Bombay Art Society a number of 
students' productions were sent for exhibition 
and although the selection was not a 
representative one because of the Bombay end 
Calcutta exhibitions clashing against each other 
elecited the highest praise, and the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Bombay sohool of Art 
requested for permission to rotain one of the 
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works as an example for (he Bombay school/ 1 
Tbis institution again bad acted as the 
most important source of inspiration for all 
the art movements and was the central hub 
round which they could revolve. And 
besides its own exhibitions the school had 
sheltered many other important art 
exhibitions under it3 roof. These included 
the Calcutta Arts 'Society’? first exhibition 
of tta Indian Society of Oriental Art (1908). 
The Pine Arts Society’* (1021-27) one and the 
Academy of Pine Art’s (1944), and of the now 
defunct Calcutta group. 

The first of the school exhibitions was held 
as earty as in 1865 and the second in 187 4. 
The third, held in J8?9 was big enough to 
occupy the best portions of its premises No. 
163, 164, 165, and 166 Bowbazar street and 
to include many works of important artists, 
Europeans and Indians also and a good 
number of exhibits lent by the art gallery, 
The big Industrial Exhibition of 18bS winch 
was accommodated in the site of the present 
art gallery aud the triangular position of the 
Maidan just opposite was mostly an enterprise 
of the institution. 

In October, 1929, an exhibition of pain- 
tinge by Shri Jamini Roy was held which 
happened to be the first public exhibition of 
the works in which the artist had his latest 
revelation of artistic truth and by which he 
is known all over the word to-day. Next, the 
first exhibition of paintings of poet Rabindra 
Nath in India was held here in February, 
1932 in the hall where the college library is 
roomed now. Both the above exhibitions 
were organised through the endeavours of 
principal Mukul Day. ft was also to be 


noted that the poet resided in this college 
building sometimes in ] 928 as guest of 
principal Day and painted many of his works 
here. The last of such important one man 
exhibition we could refer to was a complete 
retrospective show of the works by Acharya 
Nandalal only a few ytars back which was 
also the first of any of its kind staged any¬ 
where. Thi8 was perhaps the last of many 
important achievements of the late Ramendra- 
Nath. This exhibition was sponsored jointly 
by the College aud the Santiniketan Aeramik 
Sangha and was opeiied by the then ‘ITpa- 
Rastrapati Dr. Radhakrishoan and was 
attened by the late Bandit Kshiti Mohan Sen 
who chanted vedic hymns to add more grace 
to the occasion. 

Now a hundred years retrospect has 
perhaps provided us sullieient material for our 
guidance. What was done during the 
century that Ls left behind is already on the 
record of history. And what wc do now or 
wo shall be doing in the future will only be 
adding chapters. Only one lesson which our 
history teaches tis is that every trend is not 
essentially a stop to progress unless it is 
guided in the right direction. The Gupta art 
is now accepted as denoting the golden age 
of Indian art while the age of Brahmin 
iconography which follwed next was a set 
back. And again Mughal painting rose to its 
zenith at the court of Jehangir bat ift 
Suhjahan's time immediately next there caxn6 
a definite decline. So there were ages in 
history illuminated by brilliance and as also 
ages denoting decadence although people of 
all ages thought^ - 4 they had been J making 
progress. Therefore what we do no* 
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could be judged best iu future time? to come. 
But we must not be repenting the same folly 
ignoring our past experience. 

In the words uttered fifty years ago by 
the Principal of the Bombay school let 
me remind that ‘Tudian art iu the proper 
sense ol the word is a matter of principles 
and not of mere maimers, and if the spirit is 
there and can find its true expression, the art 
will remain Indian/' And further—It is 
equally necessary to shake off the tramels of 
west-era conventions with a view to placing 
the feet of Indian students upon the path of 
progress and building up a school of living 
rather than of imitative art.” 

Through our previous discussion we have 
already concluded that to gain real progress 
in art or to promote true art education a 
proper understanding and sweet relationship 
is all that is necessary at every level. Although 
I have no hesitation to say that a better 
relationship is prevailing here in this college 
between the teacher and the taught, com¬ 
paring others, our earnest endeavour would be 


to further it still. And that could be done 

best bv the realisation of the truth that we 
»» 

the teachers here are also learners, it is 
through our teaching we are to learn more 
and more and thus be drawn closer and closer 
to the students. Let us have a flash back of 
our vision to the serene environment of 
cordiality that had graced the vidyasrama of 
our old days and try to bring it back once agaiD 
here in this institution amidst its picturesque 
natural environment. 

May wo achieve this cordiality to feel 
ourselves as one, teachers, students and all; 
one in our efforts and endeavours, one in our 
desires and feelings, one at the core of our 
hearts. May we unite in a spirit to behold 
the divine truth of oneness enshrined in our 
soul with all its tranquility and gracefulness. 

The torch that was lit a century ago 
has been carried along throughout its hundred 
years of sturdy walk to reach us ; and wc 
hope to hand it, over with a still brighter 
glow to those who will come in the distant 
future. 



TREND OF URBANIZATION IN WEST BENoAL 


CHI TTAPRIYA MUKHOPADHYAY 


The Census report of 1881, slating “how 
much the great cities of Kuropc assist in raising 
the general density of population in each 
Stale,” observed, “lew countries with so dense 
a population arc so entirely ‘ruial* as Bengal.” 

During the subsequent decades, the “great 
city of Murshid.ibad*’ which once “was 
graciously pleased to allow Calcutta to exist, 
but forbade it to grow” was, as the Census 
Repott ol 1891 staled, “reduced to no mote 
than a large village” and at (lie same time, 
a new type of urban growth,-'‘■‘with equality 
of all before the law, a feature of the British 
administration, wlure liberty loids u ovei 
birtbright/’- -was taking place. 

The change in the structure ol the 
ec onomy, -and so also in the centres of popula¬ 
tion concentration, -that was brought about 
by the “stimulating presence of the foreign 
element”, is of course now an unalterable fat t 
of history though inletprelatious may be, as 
they arc, quite different about the effects. 

As things stand at present, especially m the 
‘industrialised* and ‘urbanised* stale of West 
Bengal, the problem is one of extreme uneven¬ 
ness in the distribution of population and of, 
what the Census report of 1951 dehtics as, 
“a mutually parasitic tension between town 
and village instead of an organic inter¬ 
dependence**. Over-crowding in agriculture, 
going ahead of economically useful or 
productive employment opportunities, had 
for about a century, helped on the one hand, 
m the proliferation of ‘shanty towns’ in the 
industrial and mining bells of the Stale, and 
on the other hand, in the steep decline in 
population in the earlier seats of trade and 


manufacture, now defined as ‘residential 
towns*. 

Kxtremely low ratio of female population 
in both categories of towns indicates as, the 
Census Report of 1951 pointed out, significant 
trend of urbanization. ‘To tlie ‘residential 
towns’, agriculture is regarded as a supplement 
to decaying hereditary industrial earnings while 
in the industrial towns, industrial earnings 
aie regarded as a supplement to decaying 
agriculture at home”. 

In 1961. West Bengal, with an overall 
density ol 1032 persons per square mile, had 
an urban population of 24.5 percent. 
Mahurjstru. Madras and Cujrat, on the other 
hand, with an almost equal proportion of 
urban population, had a considerably lower 
rate of o\erall density. The sliucture of 
urbanization in West Bengal, as rellertcd in 
the figures, in table I (pp .B58) shows marked 
contrast with that evident in the three other 
urbanised stales of India. 

With a density much above that in the 
other three states, West Bengal had less than 
a quarter ol its population in its urban centres 
whereas the others had even higher propor¬ 
tions. The cities and towns with population 
of 50000 and above covered about 17 percent 
of the total number of urban centres of West 
Bengal (as against 10.1, 8.3 and 8.3 percent 
respectively in Maharastra. Gujrat and 
Madras), and, making allowances for likely 
differences in the definition and characteristics 
of villages in different regions of the country. 
West Bengal had a much larger ratio of village 
to town than in the three other states having 
almost a similar rate of urban population. 
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The villages with population of less than 1000, 
on the other hand, formed a much larger 
proportion in West Bengal ; small hamlets, 
with less than 500 persons, comprised about 
58 permit of villages in West Bengal whereas 
similar villages in the tlucc other stales 
remained around 45-47 percent. 

And if the pattern of population concentra¬ 
tion of Wesl Bengal is compared with that of 
Kerala, --another state with a comparable 
density of population,—it would further be 
observed that the ratio of villages (1573 in 
number, diosc with 5000 or more population 
being 1097 in number) to towns (92 in number, 
those in the I wo top groups being only 9 m 
number) in Kerala was no more than 1 : 17 
as against 1 : 209 in West Bengal. With the 
predominance of large cities on ihc one hand, 
and small hamlets on the other, West Bengal 
has a pattern of population distribution that 
is quite different from what is evident in die 
more ‘urbanised* or densely populated states 
of India. 

Gompaiing the population in the urban 
centres of the entire country and West Bengal 
by the size-groups of towns, again, wide 
contrasts are evident. (Table 2 pp 858) 

According to the Census of 1891, 
“experience show's that taking the whole 
countiy together”, the general numerical 
standard of 5000 inhabitants “represents 
about the limit of urban preponderance’*. And 
while “the system of classification of these 
comparatively small places obviously leaves 
the door open to a good deal of variety of 
interpretation of the term ‘urban* as applicable 
to the population ibcRof’*, “the limit of 20,000 
has been selected as being about the smallest 
that may be presumed to have any considerable 
influence on the rural tract of which it is 
the centre”. Later analyses have set various 
norms for determining places with ‘reallyurban’ 
characteristics and have, incidentally, accepted 
20000 as the lower limit wherefrom ‘quasi 


urban’ traits of a population ^centre 
take a turn for the ‘really urban’ pattern. 
Without going into that old controversy 
about the lower limit of ‘viability’ of a 
population centre or about the nature of its 
“influence on the rural tract of which it is the 
centre”, we find from the above tabic (and 
column 5 of table 1) that while the towns with 
20000 or more population cover a little 
over 28 p. c of total towns of India, similar 
towns in West Bengal cover as much as 42 p. c. 
of the towns of the state. On the other 
hand, while the smaller towns (classes IV- 
VI) of India accommodate a little over 
23 p. c of ‘mban’ population, corresponding 
figure for West Bengal is as low as 12*5 
p. c. And on the other extreme, towns or 
cities with population of 5 lakh or more 
have, in West Bengal, got to accom¬ 
modate more than 40 p. c. of urban 
population of the state as compared to 
22 p. c in the entire countiy. Pattern of 
population concentration bang a reflection 
of the prevailing State of economy, the diff¬ 
erences mentioned obviously reveal a basically 
different structure of economy in West Bengal 
as compared to the rest of India. 


II 

In describing the growth pattern of 
‘Primate Cities*, Wolf Schneider, in his book 
’Babylon is Everywhere* writes; 

“Paris is actually France; the latter Is 
merely the environment of Paris...France 
is like a garden where all the most 
beautiful flowers have been picked in 
order to collect them into a bouquet— 
and this bouquet is Paris". “Urbanization 
is progressing in France—in the 
most drastic manner imaginable through 
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the overwhelming growth of the single, The Draft Fourth Plan estimated that- 


gigantic city group ; and that is driving 
* the government to desperate decen¬ 
tralization attempts—* # i 

While it would certainly be unfair to 
compare Paris with Calcutta or to call the 
latter the ‘bouquet* of the ‘beautiful flowers* 
scattered in the rest of West Bengal, the 
predominance of Calcutta amongst the 
urban centres of West Bengal, as reflected 
m the figures, in ( Table 3 Page 859 ) makes 
Calcutta a “Primate City/* 

The difference is quite marked, and as we 
know, the city of Calcutta, with its sway not 
only over West Bengal but over a large part of 
rhe eastern region, has been manifesting symp¬ 
toms of excessive concentration. Economic 
ind social problems that are emanating from 
Calcutta,—now outweighing many of the 
advantages that once percolated from this 
metropolitan centre to its wide hinterland,— 
are having their inevitable impact in a manner 
that is hardly compatible with the concept of 
a ‘balanced’ development. More recent trend 
of events in the city are as much the reflection 
of political turmoil in the state as of the econo¬ 
mic and social maladjustment that has been 
accumulating there over decades. The predic¬ 
tion of the Census of 1891,—about the “factici- 
ous stimulus’* provided by the Army and the 
Court, “to the excessive congregation in the 
capital of professions and indusrries**, which 
w as “fatal of course to the growth of the 
smaller towns*' and was “not likely to continue 
u mier the plain utilitarianism of the British 
system of government**,—has not proved to be 
entirely correct and Calcutta, described by 
Cven foreign observers as “the world’s largest 
£°ncentration of misery and sorrow** has got 
r 10 distinction of becoming the foremost 
pnongst the *ever*recurring city type of 
>rrow.**si 

7 


‘about 23 percent of the population might live 
in the urban areas by 1981 as against 18 per¬ 
cent in 1961. We shall be adding, in all pro- 
bablity, 80 million to the urban population in 
two decades'. And, in 1961, as we know, 
‘urban’ population in India was around only 
78.8 million. In the years to come, when our 
country would have to take decisions about 
industrial expao ,ion and absorption of more 
than the pre>^ s. number of inhabitants in 
‘urban’ areas, it naturally would have to keep 
in view that “the many model cities, exemplary 
city districts anil redevelopment projects do not 
keep pace with the giowth of the ’tin-can cities* 
and the slums.” And if we have now decided 
to rebuild the metropolitan cities, it is surely 
the time that wc choose between “profitable* 
jobs, publicity, lavish expenditure for engineer¬ 
ing and public works” 4 , which h ive often been 
cqu ited with ‘town planning’ and a radica. 
reorientation in our approach to the more 
fundamental problem of the relationship be¬ 
tween agriculture and industry and between 
the city and the village. What this reorienta¬ 
tion, in concrete and precise termi, amounts to 
is of course the subject matter of a separate 
discussion. 

Some efforts during the past few decades 
notwithstanding, CilculU, like many other 
modern cities of comparable si/e and in¬ 
fluence 1 , could not be ‘deflated* ; it is because 
people have got rush there to earn their 
bread, wholly or partly (and often at a level 
not higher, in real terms, than that of the 
agricultural labourer), or they ju«t swell the 
crowd of unemployed immigrants who await 
some opportunity to take their turn at doing . 
some work for which the labour market is 
already over-crowded. In more recent years, f 
there has been some apparent slackening in the 
rate of further concentration of population in 
Calcutta ( when density per square mile is 
hovering around one lakh ) it is largely because 
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the adjacent towns have absorbed a consider¬ 
able part of the new immigrants to the Calcutta 
Metropolitan District. 


Ill 

During the decades 1951-1961. as the 
following figures indicate, there has been a 
distinct drift, in West Bengal, of population 
towards the towns and cities with larger 
concentration of population, and most of these 
are situated within the districts of 24-Parganas, 
Howrah, Hooghly, and to some extent, in the 
neighbouring districts of Hurd wan and Nadia. 
Including Calcutta, these contiguous districts,- 
covering 34 p.c of the total area of till state and 
as high a proportion as 65 p. c of the urban 
area,-accommodated, in 1961, 52*3 p. c of the 
total population and 84*4 p. c of the urban 
population of the stale. Ten out of eleven 
towns town-groups of Class I and nineteen out 
of twenty three urban centres of Class II of the 
state were situated within this area. An 
extremely uneven distribution of working 
population of its urban centres is shown in 
Statement I. The rest of the state,—covering 
66 percent of the total area and 32 percent of 
urban area, and with a proportion of 47*7 
percent of the population of the state,-carries 
on with such urban centres which have a very 
small proportion of workers in the Livelihood 
Classes IV-VI and VIMX. 

The Tables 4 & 5 ( page 859 ) show the 

drift of population during 1901-61 towards 
larger cities and the occupational pattern of the 
urban centres in 1961, 

The trend towards concentration of popu¬ 
lation in larger towns, ( Table 4 ) was accen¬ 
tuated as we shall see subsequently, during 
1951-61. 


Extremely uneven distribution of indus¬ 
trialisation in the state is reflected in the fact 
that “of all the workers employed in registered' 
factories in the entire state, 24*5 p. c 
employment in the city of Calcutta. Another 
29*3 percent work in 24-Parganas, 20*3 p. c in 
Howrah, about 10*0 p. c in Hoogly, while the 
rest of the state accounts for only 16*0 percent 
of the workers,” 5 The Table 5 reflects the 
same characteristics with another set of date. 

This pattern economy, considered as 
‘dualistic’ in nature, and regionally unbalanced 
has arisen, as the Census Report of 1951 points 
out; because of “very limited points of contact’' 
between the industrial and agricultural economy. 
Summarising the detailed analysis of the stale 
of economy of West Bengal in the chapter on 
‘Urban Population’ the said Report states : 

“This is why even with five large industrial 
districts in this small Slate the town has 
failed to provide wealth and employment to 
the population of the country or to bring 
about a happy balance between agriculture 
and industry. The two are by no mean* 
complementary in the prssent economic set¬ 
up of West Bengal and industry fails to 
draw off the surplus driven away by agri¬ 
cultural overcrowding on the soil. Rather, 
industry largely tends to throw some of its 
population back on the soil. In the same 
way the village and the town are not 
complementary neither are their economies 
except in a very limited way.” 

During 1951-61, if some changes in urban- 
rural relationship are discernible, by way o\ 
shifting of political and social forces from the 
‘centre to the periphery/ indications are alsn 
there to suggest that economic forces are 
concentrating in metropolitan areas« 
Symptoms are, however, already there sugg^' 
ting that integration of rural and urban 
interests has started atieast partially and 
to some extent been accelerated (hiring 
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‘sixties also. But the overall pattern of the 
economy does not show any appreciable sign 
of the reversal of the trend evident earlier. 


IV 

During the decade 1951-61, urban popula¬ 
tion as percentage of state population increased 
from 23'9 p.c to 24'5 p. c ( the decennial varia¬ 
tion in the percentage being to the extent 
nf j-2*5./* only, as compared to j 4./* for India as 
a whole vvhic h had an incrcasein urban popula¬ 
tion from 17-3 p. e to 18*0 p. < ). Actual 
growth in urban papulation, from 6281600 to 
8540X00, recorded the high percentage of 36. 
Out of this 36 percent increase, about 24 
percent represents increase of population in the 
areas classified as ‘urban* in the census of 1951 ; 
the remaining 12 percent accounts for popula¬ 
tion in places changing over from‘rural* to 
urban* areas in the census of 1961. ( vide 

ml. 9 of Statement 2 ). 

For an analysis of the' growtli of urban 
population in the state, the districts have been 
arranged, ( vide Statements 1 and 4 ) in the 
following order : 

A, Calcutta, and the adjoining districts of 
24 Parganas, Howrah, Hooghlv. Most of 
the cities/towns of Calcutta Metropolitan 
District are situated in these districts. 

B. Burdwan and Nadia, the former having 
an industrial nucleus in its western region 
and having close connection with 
Calcutta by rail and road and the latter, 
( absorbing a large part of East Pakistan 
immigrant) also quite close to Calcutta. 

C. Birbhum and Murshidabad, further away 
from Calcutta, on the nortb/north- 
westem part of the state. 

D, Midnapore, Bankura and the district 


transferred form Bihar to West Bengal 
recently, Purulia. 

E. Maldaha and West Dinajpur, further 
north of Birbhum/Murshidabad, Jin the 
north/central region of West Bengal. 

V, The northern districts of Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri and Coochbihar. 

The area under A, covering 21*7 p. c of the 
state area, received 66’6 p. c of the total 
increase in urban population during the decade 
1951-61. 

At the other extreme, the districts under 
(D), (E) and (F) having a lower over-all 
density and covering 54 8 p. c of the state area, 
received during the decade, no more than 14*3 
p. c of the additional urban population and 
held, inspitc of a rate of accretion of urban 
population much higher than the state average 
a little over 12 p. c of the urban population in 
1961. The districts of Mdinapore, Bankura 
and Purulia ( Group D ) actually had a decline 
in the proportion of urban population 
in 1961. 

The districts of Burdwan and Nadia 
( Group B ), with a reasonably high rural and 
average density, and at the same time having 
a relatively high proportion of urban area had 
an accretion, during 1951-61, of urban popula¬ 
tion to the extent of 63 p. c,—a much higher 
rate than the state average of 36 p,c,—but 
could increase their share in the ‘ total Urban 
population of the state front 8.6 p.c to 10.3 p.c, 
These districts, having their proportion of 
urban to district population . [col 5 statement 2] 
close to the state average, absorbed most of the 
apparent decline [ coh, 7 & II, statement 1 J 
in the share of the districts in Group A, in the 
state’s urban population during 1951-61. 

The districts, adjoining Calcutta, however, 
continued to draw the largest portion of new 
‘urban* population ; of the total addition of 
2259000 persons, the area ‘A* absorbed as 
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much as 66.6. p.c [ col 10 statement 2 ]. 
Similarly, again, while about a third of the net 
Jduion of ‘urban’ population [ col 6, item iii. 
statement 3 ] anise from conversion of places 
farmed/ ;*ia .ner.iud as‘rural’, the districts of 
moi.p A covert*. I 81 p.c. of ilu* population in 
Tr>« n *w towns in Classes land II, and 64 
' c ol* ill the ‘new* towns. | statement 4 ] 

The relative decline of smaller towns 
' Classes IV—VT ] amongst the urban centres 
</' "West Bengal is evident from statement 3. 
Making allowances for change over of towns to 
] srger size-groups, and also conversion of lural 
at as to towns, it is obscivcd that the net 
^edition of po* uJatJon in the?e groups of towns 
'vai to the extent of only 0.44 p. c as compared 
?.» about 44.0 p.c for Class III towns, and as 
\< uch as 64.0 p.c for Class II towns. 

During the six decades 1901-61, towns in 

*>s IV { 10000-19999 ) suffered, for the 
•'.•jr.h time, decline in population , smaller- 
4 »4.:-;ro>ip towns also passed through allerna- 
i"ig up c and downs ir» their population. The 
t i\*!e 6 ( page 860 ) give*. us an idea 
. hoct the widely fluctuating, and stagnating, 

I • tpuhiiion level of the smaller towns since 190! 

The difference in growth rate in the 
mud lei towns with that in the total urban 
population is quite pronounced. Migration 
ium village to the ‘small town* and therefrom 
io the cities 7 continued, though erratically 
jver decides, bui quite appreciably during 
he six decaaes. 

Simultaneously with this trend in urban 
ireas, and particularly in the smaller towns, 
on.portion of unal population living in villages 
I.n’iiglov* tli in 1U00 inhabitants, declined— 
bn mg 1951-1901 this went downwaid from 
• t. > p. c. to 4?, I p. c. 

What docs thb pattern of spuiH distribu¬ 
tion of population convey ? With rising 
pressure on land, drift of population from 


villages having an aggregate population lower 
than what the present norms of viability 
demand, seems to be unavoidable. With a 
given level of overall density of a region apd\ 
the capacity of land to absorb this additional, 
population, the same process of internal .migra¬ 
tion helps in the conversion of some erstwhile 
villages into ‘towns'. This conversion carries 
with it, by definition, some fundamental change 
in the occupational pattern of these ‘new 1 
towns. The economic structure of West 
Bengal seems to foster, on the one hand, rapid 
transformation of some of these to larger towns, 
keeping, on the other hand, most of the other 
such towns in a state of stagnation. A void 
is created in ‘rural-urban continuum* or in 
that tier-like set-up of population centres,-- 
hamlets, villages, quasi-urban market centres 
or ‘service centres’, ‘small towns* cities arid 
metropolitan areas,—which presupposes a set 
of economic activities in each category of 
population centres. West Bengal, unlike many 
other equally ‘urbanized 4 states of India, 
seems to have been promoting a pattern of 
economy that runs counter to the growth 
pattern visualised in the Plans. While in all 
developing countries, and so also in other parts 
of India, “cities and work are still centralising 
with people and work piling up at the centre”* 
West Bengal manifests the tendency in a 
particularly pronounced manner. 


V 

The statement 2: sums up the general 
characteristics of economy of the fifteen dis¬ 
tricts contiguous to Calcutta maintain a high 
proportion of urban population, keep a 
substantially large portion of male urban 
population engaged in work, and the Secondary 
Sector occupations in these districts, again 
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remain appreciably higher than in the remain¬ 
ing districts which lean considerably towards 
Tertiary Sector functions. 

The state maintains an average density of 
v% ^7 ’ n run d sector ( wsth as many as nine 
districts having a density below the state 
average ) and the urban-rural density ratio 
(16.5 for the state) remains around 6-10 
except in a few districts where a higher ratio 
prevails inspite of a very low district-density 
and a particularly small urban population ; 
24 Parganas or Darjiling have their own 
characteristics of economy that explain a higher 
urban-rural density ratio. A closer scrutiny 
of the ratio in respect of particular towns and 
their rural periphery ( especially in towns 
which have no particular large-scale industry 
to attract immigrant workers from other 
states ) suggests much wider difference [ than 
district averages ] in the density-ratio which is 
an indication of the extiemc pressure on the 
rural population for getting non-agricultural 
occupations in the nearby towns. But most of 
these towns have, on the one hand, a rela¬ 
tively low proportion of working population 
| accompanied by an almost total absence of 
female workers ] and on the other, too high a 
proportion of working population engaged in 
*oine kind of work in the tertiary sector much 
of which is no more than shaving of the 
same quantum of work by an increasingly 
larger number of semi-literate or illiterate 
persons having extermely low income level but 
which goes by the spectacular name of ‘single 
proprietorship* business or‘commerce,’ 

In the Census Report of 1951 it was 
observed : 

“An inverse correlation seems to exist 
between the prosperity of a town and its 
female ratio ; a large female ratio seems to 
indicate an exodux of the males of the towns 
to other areas in search of employment.” 

[ Vol. VI, Part I A : P. 422 ]. 


Does this hold good for the decade 1951-61? 
The large towns and cities of the industrial 
and mining belt of West Bengal had, and still 
have, a lower sex-ratio, primarily because of 
‘semi-permanent’ immigration of workers form 
other slates. Sex-ratio in the .smaller 
[ classes IV—VI ] towns also fluctuated, 
reflecting migration, initially of male popula¬ 
tion, from surrounding rural areas. 

During 1951-61, as the figures in Table 7 
[ page 860 ] indicate, towns/cities of larger size- 
groups received a higher share of the inflow of 
female population : 

During the decade, sex-ratio in the rural 
sector went up from 939 to 943 \ i. c. +0.42%], 
while that in the urban sector rose from 660 to 
701 [ i. e.+ 6.2%] suggesting considerable 
inflow of female population from outside West 
Bengal. This has, generally, taken place in 
Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood. 
The Class III towns, which have in recent 
years been acquiring an increasingly important 
position as marketing and trading centres are 
drawing in wealthier cultivator families from 
surrounding rural region and also trading 
communities from other states. Decline of 
sex-ratio in the smaller towns, suggests, among 
other things, the old trend of influx of males 
principally from neighbouring villages. 

The statement 2 | cols. 10 & 11 | shows 
that while Calcutta and its three neighbouring 
districts have added to the female population, 
six districts particularly of the western region 
of the state,—some having a high rate of accre¬ 
tion of urban population while other suffering 
a feeble urban growth,—have witnessed a 
decline in the sex-ratio in the urban centres. 
The five districts on the north/central and 
northern region | Groups E and F J,—all regis¬ 
tering a rate of accreation in urban population 
higher than the state average,—have improved 
their urban sex-ratio. 
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Apart from the usual inter-district migra¬ 
tion of females for matrimonial relations, other 
contributing fat tors, of course, are, immigration 
of workers, with their families, from other 
states ; and also, immigration from within the 
rural areas of the district. Another factor,-— 
partly a statistical inadequacy, - is the conver¬ 
sion of erstwhile ‘rural’ areas | with their own 
state of sex-ratios ] into ‘urban* areas. We 
shall explain the position later 

The six districts of the western region 
indicate the changes in ( as given in Table 8 
page 860 } the sex-ratio during 1951-61. 

Burdwan,—with its Asansol/Raniganj/ 
Durgapur industrial belt,--had an increase of 
63.8% in its urban population. ; a steep decline 
of sex ratio in the district average [ from 888 to 
858. or—3.4% ] suggests immigration 

of male population from other places. 
The decline of sex-ratio in the rural 
areas is outweighed by the rate of decline in 
the urban areas. Birbhum maintains same sex- 
ratio in rural sector but registers a noticeable 
decline in urban sector. Mursidahad also has 
marginal change, but Midnapore, Bankura and 
Purulia, the three districts which have recorded 
the lowest rate of urban growth during the 
decade, show a distinct decline in urban sex- 
ratio. 

In all these districts, it is seen that many of 
the small towns, enumerated'as ‘urban* in recent, 
decades have a sex-ratio lower than the district 
average for the urban centres. The margin 
between urban sex-ratio and that prevailing in 
the rural area of the ‘Police Station* [ admi¬ 
nistrative & revenue jurisdiction, not directly 
coinciding, but largely agreeing with the 
‘retail hinterland* or the ‘area of pull’ of the 
urban centic at the core of the region | is seen 
at many places to be wider than what prevails 
for the district as a whole. Some instances 
are shown in the table. 9 [ page 861 ] 


These are some of the instances of widely 
varying sex-ratio in towns of different size- 
groups. Except Burdwan district, which 
because of its industrial towns, has another sef 
or explanations for the kind of urban 
well as rural sex-ratio evident in some parts 
of it, other districts,—with a vigorous or a 
sluggish rate of urban growth,—show a decline 
in the sex-ratio particularly in the smaller 
towns. Other districts,—Malda, W, Dinajpur 
Jalpaiguri or Coochbihar for instance,—which 
show an improvement in urban sex-ratio, have, 
again, achieved the same by immigration of 
females from within the district nr beyond it, 
and also by conversion of places,—from ‘rural’ 
to ‘urban’,—having a higher or lower than the 
district average of urban sex-ratio 

A closer analysis of this change could he 
made if comparable figures at both ends of the 
decade for the ‘new’ towns could be viewed. 
And also, a clearer idea about the internal 
migration.—from the adjoining villages 
i ould be obtained if the sex-ratio of these 
villages ( wherefrom a considerable flow of 
‘partial’ or ‘semi-permanent’ migration of 
malefolk, takes place at the initial stage of 
giowth of these small urban centres ) could be 
analysed. With the help of these data, the 
‘pull* of the smaller towns on the male popula¬ 
tion of surrounding villages during the earlier 
decades could also be more precisely assessed. 

From the present set of census data, how¬ 
ever, certain clear indications about internal 
migration are available. And these suggest, 
particularly in respect of smaller towns, a 
stagnation in economy which in its turn is 
reflected in an unbalanced sex-ratio vis-a-vis 
that in the rural sector around them. The 
occupational pattern of most of these towns, 
particularly of those outside the immediate 
area of pull of Calcutta Metropolitan District, 
again, as mentioned earlier’ shows an extremely 
low proportion of female working population 10 ! 
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• relatively low percentage of working force 
in relation to total population, and an excessive 
’Concentration of workers in the tertiary sector. 

Leaving aside the three districts in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta, the occupational 
pattern in the urban centres of the other dis¬ 
tricts is summarised in the table : 10 (page 861) 

Working population as percentage of total 
population remains close to the state average 
in Burdwan district ( which has, again, a high 
proportion of workers in the Secondary Sector ) 
ami in Darjiling District | which, incidentally, 
has only a density of 497 persons per square 
mile as compared to 1021 for the stale | ; its 
economy, as we know', is different from that 
in most .of the other districts mainly for its tea 
industry. Other districts, wiih a low propor¬ 
tion of working of population, have a general 
leaning towards the type of work that is classi¬ 
fied m the census as Livelihood Glasses VII- 
IX. Closer analysis of functions, as obtained 
from Standard Industrsal Classification data, 
would further reveal that even in Livelihood 
Classes VII-1X, a large proportion of working 
population,—which again is predominantly 
without a minimum level of literacy,-—is 
engaged in ‘unskilled’ labourers, work. 

Urban centres have, no doubt, their func¬ 
tions in the tertiary sector ; but the towns of 
West Bengal, or most of them, have perforce 
to remain engaged in that type of economic 
activity which, in the aggregative sense, does 
not add to the national wealth of the country. 
If the figures relating to ‘per-capita’ income of 
a district [ as shown in cot. 3 of statement 2 ] 
are any guide to the average level of prospe¬ 
rity in that area, it would be seen that as many 
as eleven out of fifteen districts have an 
average level of income that remains below the 
not-too-high average for the state. The 
‘mofussil* towns of most of the districts can 
hardly generate a higher level of income. As 
a matter of fact, many of the towns carry on 


with some economic activities, many of which, 
were located in villages, and,—under a parti¬ 
cular pattern of economy, —could even now 
be performed, without loss of productivity, in 
the rural sector as well. 

The economy of West Bengal is also parti¬ 
cularly vulnerable for the extremely inadequate 
employment opportunities for the rural female 
folk ; and the urban centres have hardly been 
able to find substitute employment for those 
who have been displaced from work in the 
rural sector. “Food producing industry"’ alone 
has covered an unusually high rate of female 
un-cmployrnent. 

This of course is a inaner that takes us to 
another field of enquiry', into which we need 
not enter here. Ultimately it is a question of 
a •balance’— whatever the exact interpretation 
of this word may be, —between these economic 
activities that call for fuller utilization of the 
‘human capital’ and those that require concen¬ 
tration of capital-equipments for large-scale 
production. The trend of the economy of 
West Bengal in particular,—which is reflected 
m the pattern of its population concentration, 
—is such that calls for a reappraisal of this 
fundamental question. With this of course are 
associated the question of soi ial problems that 
arc being generated in the over-congested 
metropolis, and that of multiplication of such 
economic activities in the smaller towns which 
are not quite meaningful from the viewpoint of 
creation of additional wealth. 

The following proverb has its appeal : 

“If you would be known, aud not know, 

vegetate in a village ; 

If you would know, and not be known, 

live in a city'* 

Does this adage explain the causes of the 
drift from village to town under pressure of 
what are called the forces of ‘push* and ‘puli’* ? 
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Or for that matter, does this proverb go far 
enough to indicate the impact of the ‘cultural 
diffusion’ emanating from metropolitan cities, 
or to explain the intangible desire on the part 
of the rural people to ‘breathe the air of free¬ 
dom’ in the uiban areas:* 

Calcutta, which is considered to be the 
hub of all economic, social, administrative and 
cultuial activities of the state, “is reaching a 
stage that reminds one of the observations 
regarding the citv of Rome of the early days: 

‘‘The more splendidly Rome grew, the 
more deplorable became the misery. But 
people were content as long as they could 
feci that they were living in the heart of the 
world—and as long as they had their bread 
and circuses ; on these they insisted.”... 
As days passed, “the circuses needed 
innovation, and the bored city dweller 
had to be regaled with even more cruel 
and bloody circus performances in order 
to rouse hij» interest” M 

The days have changed, and so has extended 
the sphere of influence of the metropolis on the 
rest of the state. Sooner or later the State 
would have to formulate its economic policy in 
respect of the role to be performed by the 
lai gcr number of towns proliferating in West 
Bengal : a reorientation in approach to the 
functions of many of the small towns, now 
with a bias for trading only, would have to be 
evolved. As things stand at present many of 
these towns arc, on the one hand, drawing in 
thrir fold such activities that could reasonably 
be done at a lower capital cost in the rural 
sector, and on the other hand, are functioning 
as distributors of industrial goods produced in 
the metropolitan legion . 

What should be the most desirable form of 
rural-urban relationship, in economic a 5 well 
as social terms, is yet to be evolved, and West 
^ Bengal, with its high density but a relatively 


stagnant economy in its small urban centres, 
presents a pattern that goes against what is 
otherwise, accepted by the Planning Commission 
for gradual implementation in various sectors* 
of the economy. Just as growth of urbaniza* 
tion does not, in itself lead to industrialisation, 
similarly, piecemeal measures, as formulated 
in recent years, for revival of cottage industries 
in the rural sector, do not hold out an assura¬ 
nce for either resuscitation of village life or 
maintenance of a reciprocal and mutually 
convenient ‘terms of trade’ between the rural 
agricultural sector and the urban/industrial 
sector. A reorientation in approach to what 
is understood by ‘regional development’ is 
needed for making the small towns more useful 
agents for dissemination of culture and for 
inplementation of the rural development pro¬ 
gramme. 
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Table 1 Towns and Villages by Population size-group in West Bengal, Maharastra, 
Gujrat and Madras. 1961. 



West 

Bengal 

(1) 

Maha¬ 

rastra 

(2) 

Gujrat 

(3) 

Madras 

_(4) 

India 

(5)’ 

A) Towns ( percent) 

Class I 

6-5 

4*5 

3*3 

2*7 

4*0 

II 

10*3 

5*6 

50 

5*6 

5*2 

Subtotal (I-II) 

16*8 

uFT - 

8*3 

8*3 

¥T~ 

III 

25 0 

rpr~ 

IW 

18*0 

19*2 

IV 

245 

33*5 

29*8 

35*1 

30*3 

V 

27*2 

33*1 

33*1 

280 

51*4 

VI 

6*5 

5*6 

5 0 

10*6 

9*9 

Subtotal (IV-VI) 

582 

72*2 

67*9 

73-7 

71*6 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 

lo6-o 

1000 

B) Number of towns 

104 

266 

181 

339 

2699 

C) Villages ( percent ) 

5000 & above 

0*7 

0*9 

0*8 

3*9 

0*7 

2000-4999 

5*6 

6*2 

71 

250 

4*7 

1000-1999 

13*6 

16*6 

17*8 

33-8 

11*5 

Less than 1000 

80*1 

76*3 

74*3 

37*3 

S3 1 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 

100*0 

1000 

1000 

D) Number of villages 

38454 

35851 

18584 

14124 

566878 

E) Ratio of village 

to town 

209 

135 

103 

42 

210 

F) Urban as percent of state 

population 

24*5 

28*2 

25*8 

26*7 

17*97 

G) Overall population den- 

sity of state, per s. mile 

1032 

333 

286 

069 

370 


Table 2 . 

Urban Population oi India and West Bengal : 

1961 


Classes (4 Towns 

India 

West Bengal 

By population m/c 

Population 

(percent) 

Population 

(percenij 

One million & above 

18.3 


34.3 


5 Jakli-beluw 1 million 

3.8 


6.0 


1 Ukh-bHow 5 lakhs 

22.4 

44.5 

15.2 

55.5 

50000-bo low 1 lakh 

12.2 


14.9 


20000-below 50000 

19.9 

311 

17.1 

32.0 

10000 -brlow 20000 

14.3 


7.4 


5000-below 10000 

8.0 


4.5 


Below 5000 

l.l 

23.4 

0.6 

12.5 

Total 

— 

100.0 

_ 

100.0 
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Table 3 : Population Concentration in Primate City 1961; 


1961 census 


( Population figures in 000 j 

population 

city 


0 

A) West Bengal : 

Calcutta Metropolitan District, 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

cities of size-group I/and Asansole. 

B; Maharastra : 

4404.7 

168*7 

3.8"., 

Greater Bom bay/Poona 
(; Gujrat : 

4152.1 

737.4 

17.7% 

Ahmedabad/Banxla 

D) Madras : 

1206.0 

298-4 

24.7% 

Madras/ Madurai 

i 729.1 

424-8 

24.6% 


1 able 4 Prnjxntion oi Urban Population of West Bengal m Towns classified 
bv Population Size : 1901-1961 


Numbers nl town-' 


Glasses 1 11 

Glasses i 11 

Glasses IY—VI 

dotal 

; in percent ) 

1901 

3.9 

18.4 

77.7 

100 


1961 

22.8 

30-9 

46.3 

100 

Population ^percent; 

1901 

51.3 

19.8 

28.9 

100 

Population increase 

1961 

74.4 

17.0 

8.6 

100 

< percent ) 

1901-61 

454-1 

332.7 

26.1 

313-3 


1941-61 

95.4 

56.4 

31*4 

80.2 


*1 able 5 Occupational Pattern of the Urban Working Population of West Bengal : 1961 

Workers in Livelihood Classes 


I -III 

IV—VI 

VTl -IX 

Total 

Total Urban workers 

83.4 

1141.4 

1735.5 

2960.3 

Urban woikcrs of : 





a) Calcutta 

3.2 

345.0 

834.5 

1182.7 

b) 24 Pgs/Howrah/Hoogly 

28.3 

597.7 

489.1 

1115.1 

r) Burdwan/Nadia 

19.8 

110*8 

145.4 

276.0 

Total 2 (a)—(c) 

51.3 

1053.5 

1469.0 

2573.8 

2 as p. c of 1 

6L4% 

Q9 To* 

/i) 

84.6% 

86.9% 
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Tahir 6 Decennial Change in Population Growth Rate in the towns of 
Glasses IV—VI in West Bengal, 1901-61 


Class of 

190J/1I 

1911/21 

1921/31 

1931/41 

1941/51 

1951/61 

1901-1961 

Towns 

Class IV 

14.8 

- 16 2 

r -28.3 

4*1 

1-55.8 

10.8 

+ 22.1 

Class V 

2*9 

26-5 

1.6 

4.5 

-25*5 

+52.6 

(—39.0 

Class VI 

« • • 

11.4 

• • • 

-21.5 

t • • 

: 116.o 

• • • 

52.5 

• •• 

i 106.9 

• • • 

22.2 

• •• 

fl3.7 

• • • 

All Classes 

+ 13.7 

7.2 

+ 15.0 

f 63.7 

+ 32.5 

+ 36.0 

““ + 313.3 


Table 7 Sex Ratio in the Urban Certres oi West Bengal J951-61 

Females per lOOO males percent change 



1951 

1961 


Class I towns/citirs 

600 

638 

t 6.3 

Class II 

725 

791 

+ 9.1 

Class III 

722 

771 

+ 6.8 

Class IV 

825 

830 

f 0.6 

Class V 

821 

847 

f3.2 

Class V 1 

805 

781 

-3.0 

All towns 

660 

701 

6.2 


Table 8 Sex ratio m six districts of West Bengal 1951-61 


Sex ratio ( females per 1000 males ) 


Districts 

District 


Rural 

Urban 



1951 

1961 

1951 

1961 

1951 

1961 

Bur d wan 

888 

858 

909 

898 

777 

699 

Birbhum 

974 

973 

984 

984 

851 

844 

Murshidabad 

973 

974 

978 

979 

923 

920 

Midnapore 

955 

952 

961 

963 

885 

830 

Bankura 

981 

981 

984 

987 

946 

905 

Purulia 

983 

973 

988 

979 

92l 

889 
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Table 9 : 

Females per 1000 males 

in some 

Towns and in 

their surrounding 

District/Town 

rural areas : 1961 




Class 

Sex-ratio in towns 

Sex-ratio in rural 



1951 

1961 

area of the P.S. (1961) 

Burdwan (district) 


777 

699 ( ) 

898 

Burdwan 

1 

749 

789 (-1 ) 

927 

Asansole group 

l/l 

843 

660 (- ) 

758 

Durgapur 

1 


338 . . 

719 

Raniganj 

111 

886 

773 (- ; 

648 

Chittaranjan 

III 

426 

753 (-(-) 

885 

Ondal/Ukhra 

IV/V 

759 

668 ( - ) 

625 

Gushkara 

V 


754 . . 

991 

Nadia (Dist.) 


927 

933 (-j ) 

952 

Kxishnanagai 

11 

884 

915 C| ) 

993 

Nabadwip 

11 

975 

957 (-) 

935 

Kalyani Group 

rn 

909 

880 (-) 

917 

Bagula 

VI 

• • 

900 . . 

937 

Phulia 

VI 

0 0 

839 . . 

954 

Birbhum (Dist.) 


851 

844 (-) 

984 

Suri 

in 

830 

809 (-) 

981 

Dubrajpm 

IV 

944 

935(-? 

987 

Bolpur 

111 

849 

832 (-) 

962 

Murshidabad (dist.) 


923 

920 ( - ) 

979 

Baharampur 

11 

869 

*70 (.,) 

958 

Jiaganj/Azimganj 

III 

957 

942 (- ) 

949 

jangipur 

III 

1015 

957 (-) 

1014 

Beldanga 

V 

• • 

930 . . 

950 

Kandi 

I\ 

924 

914 ( -• 

983 

Midnapore (Dist.) 


885 

830 ( ) 

963 

Balichak 

V 

■ 0 

780 . . 

975 

Contai 

111 

871 

838 (-) 

942 

Tamluk 

IV 

897 

808 (-) 

971 

Mahisada) 

V 

• . 

769 . . 

966 

(hargram 

Bankura (dist.) 

IV 

809 

946 

Ill (- 
905 (- ) 

969 

9X7 

Bankura 

111 

878 

877 

1000 

Khatra 

Sonamukhi 

Patrasaer 

V 

IV 

V 

927 

1056 

940 

872 (-) 
998 (-) 
1029 (,) 

965 

1005 

1002 


Table 10 . Ocupational Pattern m the Urban Centres ol some districts of 
West Bengal .1961 

District Worker as Livelihood CIasses(*) Distri ct Workers as Livelihood classrs 


(1) 

P.C. of po¬ 
pulation 
(2) 

I-IIl 

(3) 

1V-VI 

(4) 

VIII-IX 

(5) 

(i) 

P.C. of po¬ 
pulation 
(2) 

i-in/iv-vi/viMx 

(3) (4) (5) 

West Bengal 

34.7 

2.8 

38.6 

58.6 

W. Dinajpur 

27.8 

10.7 

19.1 

70.2 

Burdwan 

35.2 

8.2 

42.2 

49.6 

Maldah 

27.4 

2.4 

26.1 

71.5 

Nadia 

24.9 

4.5 

35.1 

60.4 

Darjiling 

34.7 

3 3 

16.) 

80.6 

Birbhum 

29.3 

11.7 

20.1 

68.2 

Jalpaiguri 

29.4 

9.8 

19.1 

71.1 

Murshidabad 26.9 

8.7 

30.0 

61.3 

Cooehbihai 

29.7 

1.9 

16.3 

81.8 

Midnapore 

27.9 

10.7 

20.8 

68.5 






Bankura 

28.3 

6.7 

36.9 

56.4 






Purulia 

29.4 

10.7 

24.2 

65.1 







^Total of Cols 3-5 represents per centage distribution oi working population. 
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statement 1 


Population growth (luring 1951-61 in the urban centres of Wpsi Bengal 

(Figures in 000J 


SI 


No 


j \ ?i ii ' 

l-ll 

i\*iru vop 

111 

4 V/p«ilMl4Vi< 

IV—VI 

Total 

Col 3 as 
of p. c. 
Col 6. 

(1) 

■» 

(3) 

<4> 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

A 

Population 1951 

4516 

1012 

734 

6282 

72-2 

H 

Population increase 1951-61 
fi) In town remaining in same 
group as in 1951 

544 

151 

55 

757 



<ii) in towns going over from 
tower to higher size group * 

954 


(-) 296 

735 



(in) By conversion of rural to 
urban area 

Ml 

212 

244 

767 



Total of B 

fisTJ 

442 

3 

2559 

80-3 

C 

Population in 1961. 

6350 

1454 

737 

8541 

74-3 

D 

Percent increase 51-61 

" 10 

47^ 

044 

36 

— 

E 

No ofTowns'Town groups 1951-61 

20 

30 

66 

116 

17-3 


1961 

34 

46 

69 

149 

22 8 


* In towns of Class ! of 1951. population increased liy 12 pc, and in those going 
over from class IT, Population rose by 51 p.c. during the decade similarly from class II 
(owns, -old ones 11*6 p. c. and those being up graded from class III, 49 pc, corresponding 
figures for class IN'. 15% and 60*6%. For class IV, 7*7 pc. and 58p.c 

* * Class I towns 3 3*8% and class 11 towns 64*2%. 
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STATEMENT 4 


1 opulation (1961) in plates enumerated as ‘urban’ areas in 1961 census 

[Figures in 000] 


SI. 

No. 

District 

Clast 
l—H 

Class 

Ill 

Class 

IV-V1 

Total 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

r 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

A 

24 Pgs Howrah/Hooghly 

254 

150 

85 

489 

B 

Burdwan/Nadia 

57 

42 

40 

139 

(' 

Birbhum/Murshidabad 

— 

— 

4C 

40 

I) 

Midnapore/Bankura/Purulia 

— 

— 

19 

19 

h 

Malda/W. Dmaipur 

— 

— 

34 

34 

b 

Darjiling; Ja Ipaiguri/ Coochbchar 

— 

20 

26 

40 

C, 

Total 

311 

212 

244 

767 

11 

A as pc of G 

81.. 

708% 

34*8% 

63-8% 



Current Affairs 


Condition or Roads 

Before independence the town of 
Chaudannagore was a French possession and 
the approach road to the French /one, the 
Grand Trunk Road, in fact, which passed 
through Chandnnnagore, was maintained by 
the British in their territory and by 
the French in theirs. There was 
about two miles of the road which passed 
through the outskirts of Chandannagore, an 
area claimed by the French as their territory 
and by the British too as theirs. So nobody 
touched the Grand Trunk Road of this 
disputed area with the result that it had pot 
holes which resembled small ditches. During 
rains when these holes liiled up with water 
cars falling into them quite often got the 
passengers feet wet on account of the depth 
of the super pot holes. It was a joke 
among motorists who had to pass through 
this terrible stretch of road to go up country 
that it was a shell pitted no man’s land where 
the British and the French had fought before 
the battle of Waterloo and had preserved it 
with its shell holes as a historical memorial. 
In those days other parts of the Grand Trunk 
road were [well maintained and this bit was 
something of a novelty which people enjoyed 
going through at a crawl while uttering 
imprecations addressed to the two imperial 
powers, This condition prevailed during 
the late twenties and ths early thirties, i. e. 
about forty years ago. There were not many 
motor vehicles in those days and a bad road 
was not so much of a public scourge as it 
Bvould be to-day with buses and car* carry¬ 


ing hundreds of thousands of passengers daily. 
But the roads to-day in and around Calcutta 

are all as badly pitted with large holes aud 
covered with ridges and furrows due to the 
total absence of maintenance by munici¬ 
palities, district boards or the companies and 
corporations which dig up the public thorough¬ 
fares according to their wishes but never 
put the road metal or tar back in their 
proper place. Calcutta roads are so hideous 
that one can easily see they have not the 
slightest arrangement for repairs. The Tram¬ 
way lines are also a trap for motorists and 
other road users Every car in Calcutta has 
suffered damages due to running on bad 
roads to the tune of huudreds of rupees- As 
to tao physical discomfort and injury that 
people have suffered by being jolted 
and thrown about in buses, cars and other 
vehicles any medical board can easily asses 5 * 
that. The suburbs of Calcutta are in a worse 
condition than the city area. In Howrah the 
roads are like paddy fields with an addition 
of large pieces of stone and chunks of ripped 
up road metal. Where there are Tram lines 
they resemble steel traps for preventing the 
movement of vehicles. The Grand Trunk 
Road from Calcutta to the borders of Bihar 
is so badly kept that persons trying to drive 
cars or heavy motor vehicles at speed easily 
lose control aud land in the fields adjoining 
the road. The people who are suffering a 
new kind of torture due to this lack ol 
maintenance of roads are very large in 
number and this matter has assumed the 
size of a public danger of great magnitude. 
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Politic at. and Trade Union Battles 

The Industrial areas of West Bengal are 
deeply involved in the political party clashes 
that are now taking place everywhere due 
to the close collaboration that exists between 
these parties and the Trade Unions. The 
parties have been exploiting the Inexperience 
and easy credulousness of students and 
labourers for long years, inspite of the losses 
that the community at large has been suffering 
due to the use that the political parties have 
boon making of student and labour 
organisations. Non-party and non political 
members of the intelligentsia have always 
criticised the activities of the political 
parties among students and labourers ; but 
the political parlies have not paid any heed 
to such high level criticism. The Congress 
hud been as gnilty in this field as the other 
smaller political parties and the sufferers 
have been the public at large as well as the 
participants, viz, the students and the 
workers in factories, mines, shops and estab¬ 
lishments. Millions of man hours have been 
lost due to politically inspired strikes, slow 
downs, gheraos and so forth. Education has 
come almost to a stop on account of student 
unrest and the money spent by parents for 
their children’s education has been largely 
wasted. 

In the mining areas, where the workers 
are mainly illiterate the political partiei 
of West Bengal are now fighting a battle 
royal in order to gain ascendency over one 
another ; and many people have been killed 
and injured in these fights. The C. P. I. (M) 
are in fact the most active in these encounters 
and they are also most vociferous in their 


recriminations. In the opinion of the 
CPI (M) the Bangla CongrcsB and the CPI 
right are guilty of many attacks here arid 
there. The Press reports point to major 
clashes between the F B ( marxist) and the 
8 S P men on the one side and the C P I fM) 
volunteers on the other. Knowledgeable 
persons say that the initiative in all competi¬ 
tive trouble making lias always been taken 
by the CPI (M) whose one idea has been 
to increase in number and strength. The 
leaders of the CPI (M) do not make any 
secret of their aims of expansion and say 
openly how they would recruit 50000 or 
100000 volunteers or members. Intelligent 
people think that the students and the 
workers have gained nothing and lost very 
heavily through their connection with poli¬ 
tical parties. They should now keep clear 
of such involvements and see that their 
organisations have no undertakings to work 
according to the dictates of unscrupulous 
political leaders. 

Nun Look For Sino-Soviet Politics 

Some territorial disputes between China 
and Russia are of aucient origin. These have 
to do with Czarist expansionism at the cost 
of Chinese imperial domains. These have 
survived in a manner of speaking for the 
reason that communistic revolutions in China 
and Russia did not liquidate the territorial 
imperialism of the two great communist 
states. New territorial disputes have also 
came into existence after the inception of the 
communist states ; allegedly due to illicit 
occupation of each others territories. These 
disputes were not resolved on account of 8ino- 
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Soviet lack of friendly feelings and the 
stimulation of ideological antagonisms when¬ 
ever any delegations met to discuss these 
matters. Recently Russia tried a differnt 
method of carrying on discussions. Instead 
of sending political leaders to discuss and 
settle differences, Russia sent purely military 
and technical men to carry on discussions with 
the Chinese representatives who were also 
not ideological fanatics. No attempts are now 
made to achieve any ideological reconcilia¬ 
tions. The meetings are devoted quite 
exclusively to territorial matters and to 
attempt to settle the disputes In the manner 
that diplomats of olden days negotiated 
settlements. They were' now not moved by 
any considerations other th°n those of 
recovering territory by establishing ownerthip 
by reference te documentary, historical, racial 
linguistic or other socio-economic evidence. 

Should the Aicvn fit i\sed in ihk 
Coal Belt 

Mr. Raj Narayan M. I\ (S S P) expressed 
the opinion that the Army should be brought 
into the Coal Belt of West Bengal to main¬ 
tain Law and order there. There have been 
many clashes between workers belonging to 
different political parties in this area and 
according to Mr. Raj Narayan’s opinion Mr. 
Jyoti Basu the Deputy Chief Minister who 
is in charge of the Home and Police porfolio 
has not used the police force to prevent 
these fights. He has on the other hand 
deployed the forces under his command in a 
manner which enabled the CPI (M) to gain 
the upper hand in all squabbles, fights and 
trials of strength. What exactly Mr. Bhu 


has done to achieve this objective has not 
been clearly stated ; but the accusation is 
there for all it is worth. Mr. Raj Narayan 
thinks the Army should take over main¬ 
tenance of Law and Order in the Coal Fields 
of Ranigunge and Asansol and that will 
prevent much bloodshed and help to carry 
on mining and industrial production in a 
socially profitable manner. In many of the 
clashes in the particular region Mr. Jyoti 
Basu’s party men have fought Mr. Raj 
Narayao's fellow members of another political 
group. The opinion expressed by Mr. Raj 
Narayan therefore may be biassed. But the 
fights and disturbances have been factual and 
genuine. Mr. Jyoti Basu therefore should 
try to prevent further breaches of peace ; 
failing which he will be proved to be incap- 
able of doing his job successfully. The 
central government cannot stand and watch 
patiently the growing disorder in West 
Bengal. If Mr. Jyoti Basu cannot maintain 
Law and order* he should be removed from 
his position by Mr. A joy Mukherjee. If Mr. 
Ajoy Mukherjee also faiL to stop the disorder 
the question, then will arise whether the 
Army should be brought iu or the U. K. 
government declared defunct. 

100000 Hawkers and Street Vendors 

The streets of Calcutta have latterly 
developed a new obstruction to traffic. The 
foothpaths of many major thoroughfares are 
now almost completely blocked by goods for 
sale by street vendors. The Chowringhee 
is one mass of merchandise from the corner 
of Dharamtala 8treet to the corner t of 
Park Street. Further South the Street 
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Vendors again flower in a prolific manner 
and hundreds of hawkers and vendors make 
use of the foothpaths everywhere upto 
Toilygange bridge. Other streets of Calcutta 
we are told, have thousands of hawkers and 
vendors and wo find there are these hawkers 
and vendors in various other towns of West 
Bengal too. The estimate that there are a 
hundred thousand hawkers and vendors in 
West Bengal cannot be far wrong. These 
traders have two very pronounced anti social 
characteristics. One, that they occupy costly 
space set apart and maintained for pedestrian 
traffic, at no price and force pedestrians to 
jostle along some how in the narrow space 
left for them on the footpaths ; or walk on 
the roads to the discomfiture of motor and 
other wheeled Traffic The second fault is 
that these Tax evading sellers of goods reduce 
the business of regular shops and thus reduce 
the revenues of the state. It would not be 
wrong to compute the earnings of these 
hawkers arid vendors at about Ik 30 to Ik 10 
per day. They do business about 300 days in 
the year and their incomes wauld be not less 
than Rh 5000 to Rs 10000 per annum. We 
do not know whether these hawkers and 
vendors are also growiug iu other cities and 
towns of India. If so, there must be several 
million non-tax-paying unlawful occupiers of 
street footpaths who make it impossible for 
pedestrians to use footpaths constructed for 
thetr use with the tax payers money. If all 
these millions of traders paid rent and taxes 
total amount paid would be enormous. With 
a view to make these traders pay at least a 
Pftrt of their legitimate rental and income tax 
hawkers and street vendors should have 


to buy a licence for this sort of business 
which ought to cost about R« 15 to Rs 25 
per month according to nature of goods sold 
and location of their stall. Half the money 
should go to the municipality and the other 
half to the income tax department. 

Bum iuncj Ma.iok Roads fou Ghkrao 

Some time ago the workers of a factory 

* 

discovered that the Managing Director of 

their Company was registered to stay at the 

Park Hotel in Park Street during a visit to 

Calcutta. They therefore Ghcraoed the 
Park Hotel and blocked all movement of 
traffic along Park Street too. This is a major 
thoroughfare of (’alcutta and thousands of 
cars pass through Park Street every day. 
The stoppage ol traffic on this road caused 
much inconvenience to numerous persons who 
had to go through narrower Streets and lanes 
to reach their destinations for two or three 
days. Without going into the question of tbo 
lawfulness of Ghoraos we must say that 
blocking Park Stunt for three days was n o 
part of a Gherao. P was just a malicious act 
on the part of some arrogant workmen which 
the police should have countered by forcible 
clearing of the road. The police did nothing 
to put a ‘■top to this totally illegal inter¬ 
ference with public freedom of movement. 
Mr. Jyoti Basu can be n firm beleivor in 
Gherao* but ho could not oil th;it ground 
pern’it people to block a major road of a 
major city of India. There should be limits 
to his fanciful ways of looking at the rights 
of workmen. If this sort of thing goes on the 
public will have to arrange for the realisation 
of their rights in equally lawless and high 
handed ways Mr. Jyoti Basu and persons 
of his way of looking at things should be web 
advised to study the history of the periods 
during which attempts to establish commu¬ 
nism in certain countries of Europe failed 
because of the lawlessness of working class 
people and the actne resentment of the 
public against such lawless conduct of 
labourers. 
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Some modern Bengali writers were 
discussed, but most of them were summarily 
dismissed* The name of Sharatebaudra was 
mentioned once. Rabindranath praised 
Charucfcandra’s novel, “Pargacba”. Some 
one said, “A devotee of Sharatchandra had 
stated before Sharatbabu, that he was a 
greater writer than Rabindranath. Sharat- 
babu bad retorted, “Come, Sir f I may be 
an opium smoker but not a fool. I should 
know what I am worth”. 

Sri Gunisaday Datta - the magistrate of 
Birbbum, at that time- was to visit, with liis 
wife, the ashram, that day. J>inendraoath 
wab going out to receive them and 
Dipendranath TagoreV coach and pair of 
horses, - th* befet available waa going to bring 
them along. A" Dinendranath was climbing 
in, Rabindranath exclaimed, “(ioodmss ' It 
is tor ths two of them. Why must you get 
in h> This is no goods-train !” Dinendranath 
always enjoyed these jokes. Smilingly he 
said, “No way out. I just have to go”— 
saving which he left. 

The literary discussion continued. There 
were some critical comments on ‘Gharey- 
Baircy*. Ajitkumar Ohakravarti said, “Some 
how, it seems* a bit unfinished.” Rabindra¬ 
nath tried to explain to him why it should not 
actually seem unfinished. But the argu¬ 
ment went on, till the poet turned to my 
lather and said, “Look at this dangerous 


fellow. Sir ! He says these things bluntly to 
my face.” 

The question af women-writers came up 
and there were critical comments all around 
for, and against. Rabindranath remained 
neutral. Instead, he mentioned his own 
problems, “Whenever I start writing, 1 feel 
tension mounting and I become nervous 
But after a paragraph, I know that everything 
is going to be all right.’' 

My father retorted, “Writing one 
paragraph is quite an achievement, I am 
sure, iSir—for a person like you f " 
Everyone burst into laughter. After a few 
songs the gathering dispersed. The poet 
left us, after promising to read to us, two of 
his new essays. 

Just after our mid-day baths, the poet 
arrived in Santiniketan Bhavan. The girla 
were already there, so the men were sent for. 
Nepalbabu was eager to be the messenger 
but Rabindranath would not let mm go. , No, 
Sir ! You are not to go,” said be, fearing 
that he would not turn up at all afterwards. 
The boys were not called, aB the essays were 
far above their heads. A little later lie 
began reading his English essay “The Second 
Birth” There were some discussions 
afterwards. The other essay was to be read 
at two, in the afternoon, at Dinubabu's plare, 
as tbe magistrate was not coining, after all* 
After lunch we went to Dinnbabu’s bouse, 
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but there was no sign of an immediate 
session. Rabindranath was upstairs, talking 
to a few gentlemen. We waited downstairs 
and played with Mecra Devi’s little boy and 
girl. Punctually at two, Nepalbabu asked a 
boy to ring a bell. Immediately, the upstairs 
meeting ended and the poet came down. All 
of us walked together to Dinubabu’s house. 
We sat in the cool of an inner room, as it was 
scorchingly hot outside. There were two, 
low cots in the room, Rabindranath sat in 
one aud the girls shared the other. A cotton 
carpet was spread out in the middle, for the 
gentlemen. His essay on Indian Nationalism 
was read out that day. When the reading 
was over there was complete sileuce. 
Rabindranath said, "Come on ! Say a few 
words someone !” Turning towards Kalidas 
Nag be said. "You historian at least you 
should speak out !” Ivalidasbabu remained 
silent. Noticing Ajitbabu whispering a few 
words to Prasantachandra, the poet remarked, 
"ganging up again f A scientist, a historian 
and a literary man That is a formidable 
union.” 

But soon the audience warmed up to a dis¬ 
cussion. Rabindranath had stressed on the 
idea that moral and spiritual freedom was more 
necessary for an Indian than mere political 
freedom. Climatic influences that are notice¬ 
able on the Indian people were also dismissed. 
Flo said, '‘I wish to build an institution that 
would help our boys to learn all their subjects 
via Bengali. This would help all those boys 
who get stuck during the school final exams 
and can not move any further ” The 
audience approved of this idea. Only 
Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyay said, "The 
idea seems good -but will it be practical ? 


Rabindranath laughed aloud and said’ 
"What’s this Sardar y Even you getting 
old in your thinking ? You were line once !” 
This was because Pribhatbabu had played 
the role of Sardar in bis 'Kalguni.’ 

After a while the meeting ended. We 
went towards the library, to see it better in 
the day light. On the way we visited a tiny 
bazaar run by the school boys. They called 
it'Anauda Bazar’ where there was pipnty of 
ananda, we noticed, but not much to sell, 
Some * food was being sold. Each shop 
advertised its goods in writing.—Some boys 
were sitting on tree-branches and the rest sat 
on a wooden bench below. 


The thick trunk ot the tree sported a 
banner advertising - "you may ^consume pure, 
fresh »ir hero free of cost.” Another tiny shop 
was selling peanuts—'These nuts will muke 
vou fairskinned like the Chinese, artistic as the 
Japanese, a Singer like Dmubabu and also 
make you win a football match. One paisa 
gives you everything.’ One counter was 
busy selling bargains the sellers were trying 
their best to attract customers, with a conti¬ 
nuous song and dance programme. Some 
boys charged towards Nepalbabu. who 
mannaged to escape by promising to boy 
some thing later within twenty five paisa. 

We spent quite sometime in the library. 
The French, German aud Dutch translations 
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of 'Oitaujsli' and 'The Gardener’ were 
searched out. We even found a Japanese 
translation. A large and beautiful Japanese 
scroll was kept rolled up in one corner. After 
a while, we returned to Aleera Devi’s, for our 
afternoon tea, later, we visited Santo&hbabu’s 
place to say goodbye. W e were to take 
the midnight train to Calcutta. As we walked 
past, we saw the poet sitting in his terrace. 

fie was still sitting there when we returned. 
We decided to bid him farewell then, as we 
might not be able to meet him later, 
we went up the stairs and sat at his feet. He 
aimed his teasing remarks at Kamala Devi, 
who was one of his favourite grand daughters- 
iu-law. lie enquired about the play performed 
by the ashram girls, during the last autumn 
festival. Two beys walked past the house 
talking to each other—but they could not be 
seen in the dark. They were probably 
discussing ghost stories and one of them 
remarked, “Even if I don’t hear any noise— 
just walking past a peepul or a banyan tree 
—!” Rabindranath completed the sentence 
by asking them, “It gives you an eerie 
feeling, doesn’t it ?” That remark made the 
boys run. 

Suutoshbabu came up, after a while, 
followed by four or five boys. Santoshbabu 
had come to appeal to the ‘higher authority, on 
behalf of the bov>. It seemed that they had 
concocted an icecream freezer which had made 
some good icecream. They wanted the poet 
to taste some of it. Smiling gently, Rabindra¬ 
nath said,“Tell me your price first. Suppose 
I can’t p*y you—after upping up the ice¬ 
cream ?’’ Rut the boys wore shrewd —they 
refused to reveal that secret. After serving 


the coucoction to all of us, they left the 
house. Even Santoshbabu would not tell us 
the price. Later we were told that the boys 
had got back their money from Gurudev 
himself ! These small boys adored him, 
touched his feet each time they met him, but 
also demauded his complete attention, 
whenever they wished. 

We sat thsre on the terrace, till late at 
night. We were anguished, thinking of our 
approaching leave taking. When we sat at 
his feet, we felt a completeness and such an 
indescribable peace that we just could not 
move away. How can I describe in words 
the incommunicable feeling we experienced, 
when we sat silent beside him f We, who 
have heard his songs, his stories and his 
poems—how intensely we enjoyed them can 
be understood by all who have had the same 
experience. Rut with what could I compare 
that absolute joy I felt simply while sitting 
near him ? A devotee's joy before his deity 
is similar, perhaps. 

Many visitors came quietly upstairs, but 
left quietly again, seeing us around him. 
Kamala Devi was called back home—so she 
also left us. Rabindranath was then discuss¬ 
ing American women. Their artifical ways 
had pained him. He said, “Mostof my friends 
there were open, eincere and large-heirted. 
Rut after some time, I did not feel like 
visiting them. Their wives were, in general, 
rather oppressive—with their ‘Oh, how nice ! 
Ob, how nice !’ after what ever I ,said- 1 
can’t really blame them,of course their society 
had moulded them in that fashion.” But he 
also mentioned the names of some ladies who 
had impressed him deeply. He expressed his 
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regard for Japanese women and Baid, "They 
are somewhat like our girls.” They had 
shown him a genuine cordiality and also 
expressed sincere sorrow when they came to 
bid him goodbye before he sailed for home- 
The poet had been surprised at this—but for 
ua this was no surprise. Anyone who had 
known him once would feel sorry to leave 
him—this was nothing strange. He had 
presided over the Bengali mind for a long 
sfrek’.h of years—not because of the 
Bengali's innate qualities, but bemuse It was 
impossible tor a normal, sane person not to 
bi‘e him. 

Around this time, a group of Brahmo 
hois and girls had formed a sort of club in 
(Ycntta. All of a sudden, Prasanta Ch. 
no up“ta ? rs and a^keJ niy sister to tell the. 
a bit about the aims and objects of our 
v'ub, When we were young, wc were not 
M.'arly as outspoken as I he girls of today — 
1 and particularly, before the poet, we were 
completely tongue tied. My sister, therefore 
bd not speak at all, then. K.ibindranath 
ask'd "Well, Santa ? Whit aro your questions 
<>r me ?” lustead of her, Prasanta Chandra 
answered,“Santa wants to say that men have 
kneed a number of ideals before the eyes of 
women—"Before he could fioish, the poet 
said,“And these are getting to be toe bother¬ 
some now ?” After this he spoke at length 
*b iut his constant ideals of wornauh•* d. The 
ideal women of our country aud the reasons 
for their beiog venerated in India, were also 
jflfeeiwsed. fle mentioned his sister-in-law, 
l^ry, Jyotirindranath Tagore during this 
fr&CH88iOD. 

When we asked hUn why there were no 
•10 


first rate women writers, he said, "they are 
deprived of a complete and accurate know¬ 
ledge of the world. This is why I cannot 
praise their writings whole hearlcdly. So 
much of it Is pure imagination. I would be 
so happy to praise them, if I couid. If my 
father had not sent me to look after our 
estate—my writing would have been just 
like theirs.” 

Around nine-thirty we mse to leave. Our 

dining and packing wore yet to be done. 

When we bowed before his feet, he said, "I 

shall see you again, aren't you going by the 

night train T f We packed our bags in San- 

tiniketan Bhavan. When wc were called to 

dinner, Me era JVvis servant guided us— 

lantern in hand—to her place. We could hear 

voices upstairs. Now the other gutsta had 

found a way to reach the poet. During rnof-t 

festivals Uabiudranatb could rest only during 

the night—all hi-* waking hours were devoted 

to his guests. m, ig younger girls, like us, 

were treated wit! the greatest indulgence. 

But he never gave any sign of irritati in— nor 
was there a line of li*edne3s on his ever- 

serene brow. Tils t-milo was always cheer- 

ful—as if he enjoyed this sacrifice. Liter, age 

and infirmity forced him to be less accessible. 
* 

Often we were even turned away when wo 

attempted to roach him. We felt huit and 

disappointed and were displeased with the 

poisons who obstructed our w. /. The 

memory of those bygone days was our only 
consolation. The mightiott of emperois have 

uever possessed what we had received thou. 

Why not be satisfied with just that ? Noue 

can take away that priceless wealth which 

shines for ever in our memoay. That we 

shall possess for ever, and carry with us 

wherever wc go. We shall not grieve for 

all that we never could get* 
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Our food was served in the open terrace, 
in front of Juimnla Devi's house. For about 
' a dozen consecutive years we had visited 
Santiniketan. Srijukta Heralata Devi. 
Ivamala Devi, Me ora Devi and the late 
Sukeshi Devi, had always welcomed us most 
cordially and had looked after us so well. We 
had never felt embarrassed about accepting 
their hospitality. We took it all for granted, 
as we would from our nearest relations. When 
I tfrnk about those days, the faces of those 
gentle ladies, those of some professors and 
their views, the tiny ashram boys,all brighten 
up the faded cantas of mymemory. 

After dinner we rose to take leave of our 
hosts. After biddinig good bye to Ivamala 
Devi and Dinubabu, we looked arouud for 
Me era Devi. She was putting her little girl 
to bed—so we had to come away. Later on, 
she came out, and the poet too came down¬ 
stairs. We knelt down once again to touch 
his feet and he said, "Everyone is leaving us 
—couldn't I hold on to some of you ?" 

The train was at midnight, and as there 
was not much time in our hands, we sat in 
the verandah or strolled about to kill time. 

Niliraa suddenly asked, "who came in just 
now y r> We turned to look and found a 
lantern moving towards the stairway. We 
had not expected the poet to come so late at 
night, but he did come. Jle was waiting for 
us, downstairs. We came down in a hurry 
and saw the bus watting to take us to the 
station. W hen wc asked him to take a seat, 
he said, ”Jt is almost time for you to leave.” 
Ile discussed with my father his essay on the 
cult of Nationalism. About its 'publication 
he said, "I would not want my writings to 
put anyone into trouble." 

At last we had to go. We bowed down 


before him to accept his blessings. As the 
car drove away, we saw him returning 
borne lantern in hand. 

The bullock-drawn bus had awful springs. 
Many of our fellow paBseugera climbed into 
it latar, to keep us company. It was a moon¬ 
less night, so we all wished to be together. 
We could see the lights of Santiuiketan, from 
a distance. 

The train was crowded. We. would not 
have beeu able to get in if Prabhatbabu had 
not somehow pushed us into a ladies com¬ 
partment. A passenger was sleeping with 
her feet stuck out of the open door, we tried 
our best to avoid hurting her. The women 
were helpful, they managed to give each of 
us a chance to .sit down. My sister had later 
written a short story. “Shikshar Pariksha", 
based on this traiu-ridc. We reached Calcutta 
early in the morning. 

Later that year Rabindranath came to 

¥ 

Calcutta to attend to some family matters. 
The Brabmo Samaj had organised a children’s 
club, where the members (children) often 
put up plays and musical soirees for their 
own pleasure. ThiB time they wished to do 
the poet’s “Post Office". A small boy named 
Ashamukul was going to play the role of 
Amal. The rehearsals were vigorous. 
Rabindranath came to know of this and in* 
formed Prasanta Chandra, that he wished to 
be present during the performance. Hearing 
this, the infant-actors and their guardians 
were acutely nervous. Even so, they bravely 
carried on their rehearsals and waited for the 
poet’s verdict, until the news of the sudden 
illness of Ashamukul's mother forced him to^ 
leave for Giridih. No one else agreed to play 
his role, so the whole thing was abandoned. 
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Some of the girls invited the poet for an 
informal discussion with the members. We 
were to meet at Mary Carpenter Hall. We 
had planned to have the meeting in the school 
lawn, and the Hall was only to be used in 
case there was a storm. A few of the boys 
and girls went to the poet, to invite him 
formally. 

On the day of the meeting—April 25— 
the poet came to see us in the morning. He 
asked me, "Well ? You have booked me for 
this evening, I hear, What do you wish me 
to do there f’ Later he discussed his English 
essays with my father, and after a while went 
to call on Mrs. Monika Mahalanobis. 

We reached a bit late that evening. Ilia 
motor car was waiting outside. The gathering 
was still in the lawn, no one had entered the 
hall as yet. Priyamvada Devi was speaking 
with the poet -she was then attached to the 
Brahmo girls school. Everyone sat down 
afterwards and conversation livened up. But 
soon the sky signalled a coming storm. Some 
requested the girls to sing. Sri Sahana Gupta 
began to sing —‘Sravaner dharar moto poruk 
jhoray’ and the rains came hurrying. We 


rushed into the hall after her song. Tea was 
ready and Rabindranath also accepted the 
refreshments. We sat down on the cotton 
rugs spread out for us. After another song, 
the poet talked briefly on matters mainly 
concerning women. The talk was similar to 
his essay—'to women’—read out in 
Sautiniketan. 

The discussion began immediately after 
this. Much of it was out of place or out of 
point. A fierce argument would have broken 
up the meeting, as usual—but the poet's 
presence put a stop to that. He steered the 
discussion away to safer regions, with the 

help of Priyamvada Devi. 

Everyone now clamoured for a song. The 

new issue of ‘Prabasi' had printed the poet's 
newest composition—“Jokhon porbay na 
more payer chinko ai bat ay.” A copy of the 
‘Prabasi’ was searched out while the poet 
read out one of his poems in English, from 
a journal named 'Canada and India'. Later 
Sukumar Roy read out—as the poet request¬ 
ed -his own comic poem, “Swarvarna Byan- 
janvarna”. Finally the poet sang a song, 
after which the meeting came to a close. 


Translated from the original Bengali by ftm. Shyaraashree Lai 
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There .ire onlv ihr*e basic entities in the 
World-God, Soul and Matter or Energy—if 
they could be d.stmguished from one another 
otheru^, It is alPONEhinknown. Matter and 
Energy, it has been com liisivc-ly established, 
are mcerck'mgcjMc. Matter, when examined 
in i»s minutest details,is known to be made up 
of very very minute pa r tiJes. These particles 
.a certain experiments, behave like particles, 
while in others, as waves but in no single 
experiment do they behave both as 
particles and :$ waves. It cannot be said, 
with any measure of certainty, whether 
matter ultimately consists of particles or of 
waves. According to Heisenberg, a living 
Nobel Laureate in Physics, there will always 
remain a certain amount of uncertainty, in 
every measurement, however refined might be 
the instruments invented in future. 

The aim of the pure scientist is to discover 
the truth of things. We can approach truth, 
by slow gradual degree but we can never 
grasp the whole truth, in all its entirery. Some¬ 
thing or less of the basic nature of reality will 
continue to elude our understanding. Never- 
the-else even the present knowledge of things 
given to us by pure scientists has contributed 
much to the development and improvement 
in Ike conditions :n the world. 

The attitude of the pure scientist to truth 
is the same as that of the spiritual seeker- 
ignoring all wwLl motives and free from all 
prejudices, ho. at only the discovery of 
the hidden rmstencs of the Physical world. 
As to Gandhiji, so also to him. Truth is God. 
It Is the aim of life, according to every reli¬ 


gion of the world, t o know God and as 
Mahatma has said, Truth is God, so the aim 
of life becomes the discovery of truth after 
which the pure scientist is working hard. 

Now in the centenary year of the 
Mahatma, thousands of things and hundreds 
of ideas are being attributed to the Mahatma 
which perhaps, in his life time he never 
dreamt of. The Mahatma got us freedom 
from foreign slavery, blit he never wanted us 
to be his slaves. Now whosoever comes to 
the platform ‘wants us to follow 7 the Mahatma 
in so many ways, when he himself does not 
follow any of them. The Mahatma believed 
m God. God has given us mind, intelligence 
and conscience. He never wanted anybody 
to be a slave to anybody else. We cannot 
be expected to find answers to each one of 
our difficulties in his writings, nor was it his 
responsibility to reply to all questions. Wc 
have to use our own intelligence in every 
matter and have to follow the dictates of our 
reason. That is the message of Mahatma 
Gandhi to us and to all the coming genera¬ 
tions. Even to-day people say, this is 
Eastern, that is Western, this is Southern, 
that is Northern. But in this age of Science 
when man has landed on the Moon, looking 
towards the Earth this world will appear to 
us as a vety small ball revolving on its axis 
and round the Sun. Standing on the Moon, 
nobody can say, what is north, what is south 
what is east, what is west, what is up and 
what is down, on this earth. East and west 
are our own creation due to our lack of 
knowledge of things. 
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No particular language in needed to know 
nature in this Universe. We study stars 
situated at distances of millions and millions 
of light years, ( a light year is the distance 
travelled by light in a year travelling at a 
speed of 180,000 miles per second.) by the 
iight or waves given by them millions of years 
back. No particular language is needed to 
study Nature or truth or God. Any language 
will be good enough, if we have an honest mind 
and a sincere heart which unfortunately \vc 


do not seem to have and hence the trouble 
all over world. Difference of opinion 1$ 
inherent in the nature of things as no two 
people in this world can occupy the same 
place in space and time simultaneously and 
so cannot have the same view of things. If 
this understanding is there then most of our 
troubles will disappear. I his realisation of 
the individual differences should lead to 
greater tolerance on our part helping in eas¬ 
ing tensions in the world. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 

NAGENDRANATH CHATTOPADHVAYA 

High-SouPd One * thou diouldst be in our midst now 
Thy beloved Bharat hath need of ihec : 

She lias become an arena of si rile 
And spiteful rivalry for power and pdf. 

Men have lost the virtues you strove so hard 
To inculcate in them ; they are engaged 
In brawls, like Kilkenny cats, for selfish cuds. 

Callous to besmirch the fair name of hid. 

Corruption, inefficiency, gieed. 

Bluff and violence stalk the land un< heckcd 
To the anguish of souls, bereft of peace. 

O ! raise us up, return to us again, 

And teach us manner*, service, sacrifice. 

And Love that stands the test and pays the', piice, 

(composed on the occasion of llis 
Birth Centenary—after Wordsworth’s 

“Milton”) 



Indian Periodicals 


Gandhdi and Nehru 

The Atheist, Vijayvvada writes about 
Gandhi Nehru dash : 

Jawaharlal Nehru was regarded as Gandhrs 
heir, He admired Gandhi, adored his 
qualities, but he had no faith in Gandhism. 
He did not hide his disbelief; that did not 
make a difference. During the three terms of 
his primeministership. Nehru reversed the 
Gandhi methods and adopted the British 
model. Under Nehru’s stewardship bureau¬ 
cratic regime and big indusries : high salaries 
and pompous splendour: competitive 
economy and licenced monopolies : cities and 
slums developed in India in striking contrast 
with the Gandhi ways of simple life, sense of 
service and sacrifice, cottage industries and 
concern for the common man. 

The British model of industrial society 
resulted from a gradual growth of civic sense, 
democratic values and scientific outlook. 
Nevertheless it fomented internal strikes and 
external wars ; it necessitated colonial policies 
for obtaining raw products and favourable 
markets. Gandhi was not unacquainted with 
the ways of industrial civilization, its advan¬ 
tages and evils. So he visualised a form of 
society with decentralised economy and village 
autonomy which not only fitted in with the 
needs of backward countries like India but 

presented a non-violent alternative to the war- 
weary industrial civilization. 

Village occupied the central place in 
Gandhi’s vision of a new society. He told 
Nehru in October 1945, 4 ‘If India is to attain 


true freedom and through India the world also, 
then sooner or latter, the fact must be recog¬ 
nised that people will have to live in villages 
not in towns; in huts not in palaces. Crores 
of people will never be able to live at peace 
with each other in towns and palaces. They 
will then have no recourse but to resort to both 
violence and untruth.” The village of Gandhi's 
dreams contained intelligent human 
beings. They would not live in dirt 
and darkness as animals. Men and women 
would be free and able to hold their own 
against anyone in the world. No one would 
be idle, no one would wallow in luxury. 
Everyone would have to contribute his quota 
of manual labour. It was possible to envisage 
railways, post and telegraph and the like. 
Gandhi said in 1941 that the contrast between 
the palaces of New Delhi and the miserable 
hovels of the poor labouring class nearby could 
not last one day in a free India. 

Lady Prime Minister of Israel 

The following short life sketch of Mrs. 
Golda Meir, Prime Minister of Israel is repro¬ 
duced from News from Israel, Published by 
the Vice Consul of Israel in Bombay. 

Golda Meir was born Golda Mabovitch 
on 3 May, 1898, in Kiev, south western Russia. 
Her father, a skilled cabinet-maker, had eight 
children, but only three survived. Golda showed 
signs of a determined character at an 
early age, she seemed to resemble the great¬ 
grandmother after whom she wa3 named, a 
formidable matriarch who lived to the age of 
94 and was respected by the whole village. 
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’fhe family was very poor and in 1906 
followed the stream of Russian jews to the 
Uniled States settling in Milwaukee. The father 
worked as a railway carpenter, the mother 
ran a grocery, but they were still impoverished. 
Golda was a bright pupil and at the age of ten 
organized the American Young Sisters Society 
to provide textbooks for needy school-children 
At the age of fourteen, she ran away to join 
her older sister Shana in Denver, where she 
met her future husband, Morris Myerson, a 
Russian-Jewisli immigrant a few years older 
than herself. 

In 1916, she returned to Milwaukee and 
started training as a teacher. She was already 
busily engaged in all kinds of Jewish public 
activities. Poalei Zion, the Zionist Socialist 
party, Jewish people’s Relief for East European 
jewry, the American Jewish Congress to detend 
Jewish rights ; and the Yiddish Folk-Schulen, 
folk schools with a Socialist bias, in which she 
taught in Yiddish. She soon attracted 
attention as a fiery speaker in English and 
Yiddish. She made up her mind to go to 
Palestine as a halutz (pioneer) and in 1917, 
when her fiance agreed to come with her, she 
married him. 

They settled in Kibbutz Merhavia, in the 
Jezrcel Valley, where, after doing all kinds of 
routine work, she specialized in poultry-raising. 
Within a year, she was the Kibbutz delegate 
to the council of the Histadrut, the General 
Federation of Labour. 

For various reasons, she and her husband 
left the kibbutz in 1923. She lived, then, for 
a year in Tel Aviv and in 1924 moved to 
Jerusalem, where a son and a daughter were 
born and she devoted herself to her family. 

Since 1928, she became active as a promi¬ 
nent labour leader serving in various high- 
ranking positions. 

By 1936, she was put in charge of the His- 
tadrut’s mutual, aid services, especially of 
Kupat Holim, its medical insurance fund. 


Her department was responsible for labouf 
negotiations, and she began to play a more 
and more prominent part in the leadership. 
She was wholly concerned in almost all aspects 
of constructive Zionist effoit and the struggle 
for Jewish rights in Palestine. 

When a Jewish refugee ship carrying clan¬ 
destine immigrants was intercepted and held 
at an Italian port, she suggested that the 
leaders of the community in Palestine should 
go on a hunger strike as a token of solidarity, 
and she, too, fasted. 

When the late Moshe Sharett, with other 
leaders of the community and the Zionist 
Movenment, was detained bv the British in 
June, 1946, she took his place in the Jewish 
Agency’s Political Department in Jerusalem 
and remained in charge when she went to 
Lake Success to plead the Jewish cause at the 
United Nations. 

She represented the Jews in discussions with 
the Mandatory Government, as well as main¬ 
taining close contact with the military leaders 
of the Jewish resistance. Her directness, 
warmth and sincerity won the trust of her own 
people and the respect of all those to whom 
she presented the case of Zionism, 

In 1947, she negotiated with the British for 
the early release of families with children from 
the internment camps in Cyprus, and went to 
the camps herself to explain the arrangement 
to the internees. 

In November 1947, when the passage of 
the partition resolution in the United Nations 
seemed imminent, Golda had a secret meeting 
with King Abdullah of Trans Jordan in Pinhas 
Rutenberg’s house near the power station at 
Naliarayim, on the Jordan. The conversation 
was cordial. Abdullah assured Golda that h$ 
would not join any attack on the Jews. If 
the United Nations decided on partition he 
would annex the Arab part of his kingdom. 
He promised friendship, spoke slightingly of 
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the strength of the neighbouring Arab states, 
mentioned that the Mufti was their common 
enemy, and assured Go Ida that he would 
gladly accept partition. The interview ended 
with an agreement to hold a second meeting 
after the resolution had been passed. 

The second meeting with Abdullah was set 
for May. 10 Golda and a companion left for 
Naharayiin. Golda was provided with an 
Arab costume, veil and all, and practiced 
moving convincingly in those exotic draperies. 
'The king had sent a car to Naharayim to drive 
the Jewish emissaries to Amman. So They 
met for the second time. King Abdullah 
appeared cordial but depressed and nervous. 

In the course of an hour's interview, Golda 
recalled the King’s promise of November. 
Abdullah made no attempt to deny his pledge 
but added that the situation had changed. 
He had thought then that he was his own mas¬ 
ter, now circumstances did not allow such free 
dom. It was clear from his tone that the 
reference was to British directives. However, 
he held out the hope that war could be 
avoided even at this late date provided that 
the Jews did not declare a state and stopped 
immigration for several years. lie would take 
over Palestine unpartitioned, merge it with 
Jordan after the interval of one year, and give 
the Jewish community representation in his 
parliament. He promised the Jews good treat¬ 
ment in the spirit of his liberal views. He 
concluded by declaring that he earnestly 
desired peace and regretted the inevitable ruin 
of great Jewish achievements in agriculture and 
industry if a war should occur. He could not 
understand why the Jews should be in sueh 
a hurry to declare a state. 

Golda courteously answered that a people 
that had waited two thousand years could 
hardly be described as being in a hurry, per¬ 
haps the Jews had been too patient. 

She pointed out that if Abdullah were to go 
back to his original proposal of annexing the 


territory assigned to the Arabs, an understand¬ 
ing could be reached. The Jews were much 
stronger than a few months ago. If war were 
forced on them, they would fight wherever 
they could and as well as they could. 

Abdullah replied that he realised that the 
Jews would feel called upon to repel an attack. 
True, he had sincerely wanted to carry out 
his original proposal, but many things had 
happened since then. “Then I was alone and 
now I am one of five. I have no choice and I 
cannot act otherwise.” 

Golda tactfully urged that he bear in mind 
that the Jews were his only friends. He nodded 
and answered, “I know that very well. I 
have no illusions. I know you and I believe 
in your good intentions. I believe with all my 
heart that Divine Providence has brought you 
back here, restoring you, a Semitic people who 
were exiled to Europe and shared in its 
progress, to the Semitic East which needs your 
knowledge and initiative. Only with your 
help and your guidance will the Semites be 
able to revive their ancient glory. We will 
progress only as the result of joint efforts. I 
know all this and I believe it with all sincerity 
but conditions are difficult. One dare not 
take rash steps. Therefore I beg you once 
more to be patient.*’ 

To which Golda replied. “We have no 
desire to mislead you and we wish to make it 
perfectly clear that we cannot even consider 
your proposal. 

Despite our handicaps we believe that we 
will win. Perhaps we shall meet again after 
the war when there will be a Jewish state.” 

The hazardous mission did not succeed and 
she arrived in lei Aviv in time to play her 
part in the fateful decision to declare a Jewish 
State on the eve of the British withdrawal. 
During the latter half of 1948 she was appoin¬ 
ted Israel's first diplomatic envoy to the Soviet 
Union. Despite an accident which left her 
suffering from phlebitis, she rose from her 
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hospital bed against all medical advice to take 
up her post. The reception which she 
received from the Jews in Moscow was one 
of the most moving experiences of her life. 

Approximately 40,000 Russian Jews mira¬ 
culously appeared outside the Moscow Syna¬ 
gogue to hail Golda and the State of Isreal 
as she attended Rosh Hashanah (Jewish New 
Year) services in 1948. Normal attendance 
was 2,000. 

Mrs. Meir was appointed Minister of Labour, 
and took up her post in April 1919. ller long 
experiences of labour relations stood her in 
good stead. She did crucial work in pro¬ 
viding employment, laying the foundations of 
a labour code and budding the houses that 
were urgently needed. In 1951, while she 
was campaigning abroad for Israel, her hus¬ 
band died. 

In june 1956, Moshe Sharett resigned and 
she was appointed Foreign Minister, loyally 
supporting Prime Minister Bcn-Gurion during 
the difficult years that followed, in the van¬ 
guard of the diplomatic struggle after the Sinai 
Campaign. She made numerous official 
journeys overseas, and was largely responsible 
for establishing friendship with the newly 
independent developing countries of Asia and 
Africa. 

After the 1965 elections, she decided to rest 
from the cares of office and resigned her post 
at the Foreign Ministry. Reluctantly, she res¬ 
ponded to the call of her colleagues and took 
up the Secretary Generalship of Mapai (Lab¬ 
our Party). Her unrivalled moral authority 


made the post a highly influential one, and 
was a central figure during the critical month* 
before and after the Six-Day War. She guided 
the party through the negotiations that led tc 
the reunification of the labour movement 
and continued for an indispensable period 
at the helm of the United Isreal Labour Party 
that thus emerged. In August 1968, sh< 
announced her decision to retire. 

Since 1966 till she became Prime Ministei 
she managed to spend more time with Daugh¬ 
ter Sara and her family in (he peach, pear and 
gladiolus-growing kibbutz of Rivivim neai 
Beersheba, where the kibbutzniks recently pre¬ 
sented their Premier with a two-room apart¬ 
ment. Son Menachem is a cellist who hat 
studied with Pablo Casals and is now com¬ 
pleting his studies at the university of Con¬ 
necticut 

The rural idyl ended last February wher 
Levi Eshkol died. 

On the death of Levi Eshkol, the overwhel* 
nnng majority of the party’s leaders pressed 
her to accept nomination as Prime Minister 
On 7 March 1969, she made it known that sh< 
would respond to the call and accept this, th< 
most momentous challenge of her long carcei 
of public and political set vice. 

On Tuesday March 18th the Knessei 
approved her cabinet by a 84-12 vote am 
she thus became Israel's fourth Prune Minister 
She emerged as an able Prime Minister and is 
now leading and guiding Israel through its 
present crucial period, tier belief is : “I don'i 
know when peace will come but 1 have nc 
doubt that it will.” 
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Foreign Periodicals 


Polish Intelligentsia and Socialism 

The following excerpts from the Political 
Science Quarterly will be found interesting 
by students of modern socialistic developments 
in the formation of new “Classes'* and the 
rejection of fanatical creations of the earlier 
periods of Communism. The w riter is Solomon 
John Rawin. 

The main interest of this study is the 
relation between the intelligentsia and the 
Socialist system in Poland. Tins interest was 
prompted by the remarkable development 
that took place after 1056 : the process of 
accommodation between the intelligentsia 
and the regime, and the virtual restoration of 
the intelligentsia to its traditional position of 
ascendancy in the Polish social structure. 
This development provided a sharp contrast 
to the conditions during the early postwar 
period, when the bulk of the intelligentsia 
found itself locked in an unmitigated conflict 
with the Communist regime, and when its 
traditional elite status appeared to be doomed 
under the Socialist order. What is the signifi¬ 
cance of this development ? The obvious ap¬ 
proach would be to look for an explanation 
of the changing components of the situation— 
mainly in the changes in the political system 
during the post-Stalinist period, and in the 
structural and ideological transformation of 
the postwar intelligentsia. 

Historically, the Polish intelligentsia was 
either indifferent or had a negative attitude 
toward industrialism and economic moderniza¬ 


tion. This was associated with the conserva¬ 
tive bent in the intelligentsia value system, 
and with the view of economic activities as 
a low-status function, assigned to the inferior 
strata. However, whenever confronted with 
the secular pressure of modern industrialism 
the intelligentsia tended to opt for the Socialist 
(not necessarily Marxist), rather then for 
the capitalist solution. The determining factor 
in this choice was the anti-entrepreneurial 
bias inherent in the intelligentsia ideology. 
Related to this were the elitist perspective of 
social organization, inherited from the gentry 
society, and the authoritarian concept of 
policy—both of which enhanced the compati¬ 
bility between the intelligentsia outlook and 
the Socialist order. 

The limited claim of this statement should 
be noted : it does not suggest a causal relation 
between the ideology of the intelligentsia 
and the establishment of the Socialist order 
( indeed, in the particular case of Poland the 
historical facts seem to preclude this kind of 
interpretation ). It merely points out the 
elements of compatibility that enabled the 
process of accommodation to occur and made 
it so significant. 

On a more general level, this hypothesis 
draws attention to some interesting characte¬ 
ristics of the Polish situation : the persistence 
of social continuities in areas and under 
conditions where sharp discontinuities could 
be expected. The process of rapid industriali¬ 
zation and the disintegration of the traditional 
economic system, such as Polish society 
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experienced during the last twenty years, 
usually carry with them expectations of social 
discontinuities In the Polish case, this condi¬ 
tion was compounded by the profound 
demographic and territorial changes due to 
the war and by the imposition of the Commu¬ 
nist regime. Indeed, an observer may have 
little difficulty in bringing out the elements 
of discontinuity and relating them to all 
these changes. From that point of view, the 
manifestation of continuities in such areas as 
the stratification framework or the general value 
of system of the society may appear even more 
striking and may deserve some special attention. 

Whenever we speak about “intelligentsia” 
we refer to a phenomenon the prototype of 
which was provided by Russian society during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Undoubtedly, it was under Russian influence 
that the term, and the concept, came into 
use in Poland with reference to a new class 
of urban elite. It is certainly not easy to 
render the meaning of “intelligentsia 1 * in 
Western terms. 

Perhaps the following attempt to 
provide a comprehensive definition of 
intelligentsia may help to reveal the nature 
of the problem : The intelligentsia is a social 
class phenomenon that is peculiar to the 
condition of modernization in societies where 
the elitist-dichotomous framework of social 
stratification is preserved. The main criteria 
of intelligentsia status are education and 
non-manual occupation : the educated non- 
manual strata form a new class that, within 
the traditional dichotomous framework, 
acquires the status of ‘‘modern’* elite. A 
usual concomitant of the phenomenon of 
intelligentsia is the absence of an articulate 

modern business class. 

Implicit in this definition is the notion 


that the phenomenon of intelligentsia is,"' 
associated with “late” modernization; and.' 
this would fit well with the experience not ; 
only of Eastern Europe, but also of some 
Asian and perhaps other undeveloped 
societies. 

The intelligentsia in Poland emerged 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century in a development somewhat parallel 
to that in Russia : under conditions of 
decline of the landed gentry system and of 
expansion of the industrial system. The core 
of the intelligentsia was provided by what 

i 

later came to be known as the “creative 
intelligentsia”—writers, journalists, artists, 
scientists, and educators. Usually, those were 
people of gentry origin, committed to patriotic 
values and permeated with Western humanis* 
tic culture. Around this core were formed 
the new strata of professionals and non-man* 
ual workers recruited from the impoverished 
gentry youth who were forced to leave their 
ancestral homes and to move to the city in 
search of employment. By the rules of gentry 
society, entry into small business or artisan-' 
type employment meant loss of status; a 
small minority were able to establish them- 1 
selves in professions; for others, office work, 
and administrative jobs, preferably in govern¬ 
ment service or large industrial enterprises/ 
appeared as the only employment compatible' 
with their position. By origin, education* 
and perception of their own status set apart’ 
from the traditional urban classes, they 
maintained their sense of identity; and by 
accepting the leadership of the creative 
intelligentsia, they found ideological adjust*, 
ment to the new conditions and were able 
to attain self-identification as the new urban 
elite. 

With the passage of time, the social content 
of the intelligentsia underwent some changes 
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through the influx of individuals from the 
lower clashes, mainly from the wealthier 
peasantry. But this affected only in a limited 
way the original character of the intelligentsia 
as an elite by ascription : gentry, as long as 
they did not enter manual occupations or small 
business, had ready access to its ranks. Also 
in its ideological outlook the intelligentsia 
remained an extension of the gentry society * 

The gentry, who for various reasons entered 
intelligentsia occupations, did preserve their 
old notions with regard to social and cultural 
relations, their style of life, their sense of estate 
solidarity, their prejudices, and their sense of 
superiority and distance in relations with the 
“lower” classes. The gentry were also able to 
impose these attitudes upon those members of 
the intelligentsia who were of different origin- - 
upon those who came from the bourgeoisie, 
<jf or from peasantry. This vva. an important 
f| factor in prodin ing the < oiieuvenr ss of the 
various occupational groups ( who formed the 
intelligentsia ), arid u contributed to the iritra- 
occupationai solidarity and to the institutional¬ 
ization of the intelligentsia as a stratum. 

An essential element in this situation was 
the virtual exclusion of the business class from 
the main social bods. Historically, the boui- 
geoisie in Poland was formed on the fringes of 
society, It never developed a strong economic 
base, and it operated mostly within the frame¬ 
work of a pre-industrial, artisan-type, and 
small-commerce system. Except for the towns 
in the western part of the country where a solid 
element ol ethnically Polish business class 
appeared, there was a sharp ethnic and cul¬ 
tural barrier between the bourgeoisie and the 
rest of the nation : the entrepreneur, the 
merchant, and the tradesman were usually of 
Jewish or German origin. This barrier helped 
effectively to maintain the isolation of the tra¬ 
ditional urban classes ; in this sense, they 
pever lost some of the characteristics of an 
estate. To the peasant and to the 


worker entry into business might 
have appeared attractive, mainly be¬ 
cause of economic advantages. But this kind 
of mobility denoted limited advancement 
only ; truly signiheant mobility meant entry 
into the ranks of the intelligentsia. Movement 
toward the business class in one generation was 
merely a stepping stone toward advancement 
to the intelligentsia in the next generation. 

Civil service offered an acceptable solution 
to the impoverished gentleman who was 
deprived of his traditional sources of income 
but was anxious to preserve his elite status ; 
the notion of authority associated with serving 
the State allowed him to maintain a measure 
of identification with the source of power. 

The inclination of the intelligentsia toward 
civil service vvas able to manifest itself fully 
only afirt 191S, with the regaining of national 
independence. Until then, the main theme of 
political ideology was patriotic commitment 
and lepudiation ol alien rule. One of the 
peculiarities of the Polish situation vvas that, 
throughout most of the nineteenth century, 
the cause of national independence was the 
concern of the gentry (and later of the intelli¬ 
gentsia) to the virtual exclusion of the lower 
classes. Some change in this respect took 
place at the turn of the century when industrial 
workeis joined in significant numbers the 
revolutionary patriotic struggle ; but, essen¬ 
tially, patriotism continued to be regarded as 
a commitment of the upper classes and, indeed 
as an attribute of elite status. 

Until 1918 the intelligentsia existed some¬ 
what in the shadow of the gentry society and 
derived its status mainly from this association. 
It was only in independent Poland that condi¬ 
tions arose for crystallization of the intelligent¬ 
sia identity as the nation's new elite. The 
historical identification wtth the cause of nati¬ 
onal independence, combined with the ability 
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of the intelligentsia to integrate all the mobile 
elements from the lower classes, seemed to 
determine its function as the catalyst of the 
nation-building process ; throughout the inter- 
war period, the special right of the intelligent¬ 
sia to shape the new nationhood was hardly 
challenged. In addition, there were, of course, 
the practical exigencies of the hour—the need 
for literate civil service and for modern admi¬ 
nistration—that helped to establish the 
intelligentsia in a position of ascendancy. With 
this, Poland became “an intelligentsia- 
doininated society”, and there was hardly an 
area of public endeavor which did not bear 
the imprint of the intelligentsia’s presence. 

The propensity of the intelligentsia for 
bureaucratic careers found ample opportunity 
♦or fulfillment not only in the civil service, 
armed forces, urd *he general administration 
Kit also in the area of economic activities. 
The mainstay of the economic police through 
most of the interwar period was etatyzm - 
st.re ownership and stare control in industry. 
According to some estimates, state-owned 
enterprises in 1 C H2 represented between fif¬ 
teen and twenty-five per vuit national capi¬ 
tal investment and undoubtedly, with 
the intensification of state intervention 
during the years of economic depression, 
tins share continued to increase. Besides 
railways ( ownership of which devolv¬ 
ed to the state after regaining independence), 
the state entered such fields as merchant 
marine, heavy equipment, mining, and the 
chemical and textile industries. In effect, 
state ownership became, next to foreign capi¬ 
tal, the controlling element in big industry. 

Under the Communist order that came 
into being after 1944, the intelligentsia 
appeared an obvious loser. In sheer politi¬ 
cal terms, the intelligentsia was seen as the 
mainstay of anti-Soviet opposition, and this 
itself seemed sufficient to doom it into 


extinction. The new regime was committed 
to a profound transformation according to 
the Stalinist blueprint, and its aim was to 
break up the institutional props of the tradi¬ 
tional system, particularly those that served 
to maintain the ascendancy of the 
intelligentsia. 

The anti-intelligentsia policy developed a 
two-pronged action: (1) the removal of the 
intelligentsia from managerial jobs and from 
positions of control, and their replacement 
with manual workers advanced primarily for 
politicJ considerations, and (2) the reform of 
the educational system with a view toward 
producing a new “working class intelligent* 
sia” - a managerial elite that would be com¬ 
mitted to the Marxist outlook. 

It would be difficult to provide statistical 
evidence on the number oi workers advanced 
f o managerial positions. According to an 
official party account, the number of “advan¬ 
ced workers’’ in industry reached fifteen 
thousand bv u '49, this was at the beginning of 
the Soi ulist reconstruction drive, and un¬ 
doubtedly the number increased considerably 
during the eaily fifties. On the other hand, 
the sheer piactica! needs for professional 
competence made n thorough displacement of 
the intelligentsia quite an impossible under¬ 
taking : a more frequent pattern was to place 
tlie old managers sn a subordinate position 
and to subject them to the surveillance of 
the party commissars. 

The following statements (published under 
conditions of post-Stalinist liberalization) 
seem to be representative of popular senti¬ 
ments: 

“Probably only in Poland a situation may 
exist where a worker with merely elementary 
education is placed in charge of a plant, and 
where a Master of Engineering works as hit 
assistant. 
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“(Among workers) there is animosity against 
the so-called intelligentsia through advance¬ 
ment, that is, against former co-workers who 
took advantage of the opportunities available 
in the past, and who became managers, 
superintendents, and supervisors. I know 
some who have no qualifications whatever: 
they have elementary education only. It 
seems fair that those people are despised by 
their former comrades (whom they pretend 
not no know any more). There is a saying 
applicable to them: “God save us from the 
churl who became a squire.’' 

The intallation of Gomulka to power in 
1956 provided conditions for a new relation 
between the Communist regime and the in¬ 
telligentsia. The essence of the “Polish road 
to socialism/’ associated with the new 
administration, was accommodation to the 
prevailing value system of the society and 
legitimation of the regime within the national 
context. Implicit in this was the return to 
forms of government more in consonance 
with national tradition. In terms of political 
standards that evolved during the interwar 
period, this did not have to entail the aban¬ 
donment of authoritarian rule ; indeed, the 
main framework of dictatorship was preserved 
without much change. 

A major point in the Gomulka accommo¬ 
dation program was the abandonment of the 
policy of advancing workers to managerial 
positions and the recognition of professional 
and educational status as the main criterion 
in recruitment of management. The new 


policy was embraced with considerable 
thoroughness; special “clearance boards” 
were instituted to investigate the status of 
worker*managers without proper education, 
and tens of thousands of medium and higher- 
level jobs were affected. No doubt, the 
exigencies of modern organization and the 
need for skilled management were at the basis 
of this change ; the net effect, however, was 
the opening of new and unusual opportunities 
for the young intelligentsia for fulfillment of 
their career aspirations- On a more general 
level, the new policy meant the restoration 
of the intelligentsia’s monopoly over manage¬ 
rial positions and validation of its special 
status within the Socialist framework. 

The compatibility of industrial transfor¬ 
mation under socialism with the elitist system 
offers room for some interesting generaliza¬ 
tions. The crucial element in this com¬ 
patibility seems to be that the traditional 
elitist framework persents a ready-made 
pattern for legitimation of status of the new 
managerial elite that emerges from Socialist 
industrialism. In this sense, elitism may be 
seen as providing support to the Socialist 
variant of modernization. A corollary of 
this would be the hypothesis that, for societies 
dominated by the elitist system, socialism 
provides a more congenial option for 
modernization than capitalism. To put it in 
other words, industrial modernization within 
the Socialist framework may result in fewer 
strains on the traditional value system and 
may provide less challenge to the established 
structure than the capitalist pattern. 
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Development of Libraries and Library Science 
in India : by Subodh Kumar Mookerjee publi¬ 
shed by The World Press pv. Ltd-, 37 College 
St. Calcutta 12. Demy oct pp 536 +XII, 
cloth-jacket Price Rs. 21*50. Mr. Mookerjee 
is an enperienced and much travelled 
authority on library science. He has taught 
this subject at University level, won awards 
for his articles and has been the holder of an 
UNESCO fellowship in 1951-52 for a study 
tour of public, university and research 
institute libraries in the United Kingdom and 
Scandinavia. He has dealt with the subject 
exhaustively and the book will be found in¬ 
formative and analytical by all who desire to 
know about libraries, their history, develop¬ 
ment, proper use, educative and other 
purposes. 

Gray but Fresh : by K. Sampathagin Rao 
PP 284, cloth-jacket many illustrations 
published by S. V. Inamdar, Managing 
Trustee Dr. Hardiker Diamond Jubilee 
I rust, Uubli. Price Rs. 12/-. Dr. Hardiker 
is famous for his Seva Dal and his long 
association with the freedom movement. 
After independence he devoted himself to 
national work of a constructive kind. Phy¬ 
sical culture and health specially attracted 
him. He had studied science and Public 
Health in Michigan University and had 
obtained a doctorate in Public Health. He 
was therefore fully qualified to do the kind 
of public work that he devoted himself to. 
This life of Dr. Hardiker will be found very 
interesting for general reading as well as a 
documentary in the study of the history of 
freedom movement in India. 


Science end Human Condition In India and 
Pakistan : Edited by Word More house, based 
on the proceedings of a conference sponsored 
by the Centre for International Programs and 
Services of the State Education Department 
University of the State of New York and the 
Rockefeller University. Published by the 
Rockefeller University Press, New York City 
10021. Cloth 252 pp- 17 illusts. Price $ 7*50- 
There are a number of contributions from 
well known authorities on different subjects. 
Asoke Mehta, A. Rahman, P. K. Kelkar, 
M. Raziuddm Siddiqui, M. G. K. Menon, 
C. H. G. Oldham and others. The book 
throws light on many important social and 
scientific problems, which deserve the atten¬ 
tion of scholars. 

The Inner Call : A book of poems by 
Niranjan Lai Goenka pp 91 - XV, cloth gilt 
Rs. 4/- published by Apara Prakashan, 
3 Pratap Ghosh Lane, Calcutta-7. Sri 
Hiranmoy Banerji, ex-vice chancellor, 
Rabindra Bharati, University has written the 
introduction to this book. Mr. Goenka’s 
poems arc the products of his deeper emo¬ 
tions and will find a response in the heart 
of all sincere readers of poetry. 

Mahatma Gandhi : A Drama in English 
written by T. K. Ramanujam Kanirajar B.A., 
B.L, of 79 v. o. c. Street, TiruneIveli w Town, 
Tamilnadu, India. The book has a foreword 
written by Sri M. Bhaktavatsalam former 
Chief Minister of Madras ( Now called Tamil 
Nadu). It is expected that this English 
drama will be found useful for staging in the 
Gandhi Centenary year. 
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•A THOUGHT FOR THE DAY (BAFU 
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Every day for nearly two yean (November 
20, 1944 to October 10, 1946) Mahatma 
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NOTES 


China has no National Debt 

The People* Republic of China has declared 
that it has no National Debt- Neither any 
debts to foreign countries, nor any to persons 
or institutions within the country. This is an 
extremely happy state of affairs. One how¬ 
ever wonders how this has been achieved. If 
the Chinese have become so solvent and highly 
productive that they can meet all their 
budgetary expenses without incurring any 
debts, it is indeed very remarkable. If on the 
other hand China has used any revolutionary 
methods of statutory cancellation of debts or 
acquisition of vast assets which previously 
belonged to individuals or to cooperatives, 
joint stock or other institutional owners ; the 
clearing up of all national debts is not a proof 
of any great economic progress. 

The Chinese constitution has certain 
provisions which might help the ‘Chairman to 
take over or nationalise wealth or incomes. 
‘‘The state protects the right of the peasants to 
own land and other means of production (Art. 8), 
craftsmen and other non-agricultural 


individual working people to own means of 
production (Art.9), of capitalists to own means 
of production and other capital (Art. /0), but 
‘the policy of the State towards kulak enterprise 
is one of restriction and gradual elimination* 
(Art. 8) and’ the policy of the state towards 
capitalist industry and trade is to utilize, to 
restrict and to reform them. The state gradually 
replaces capitalist ownership by the people* 
(Art. I0) 9i so that one can see how easily China 
can take over all capita) in the name of 
“utilization, restriction or reformation’* After 
all national "debt is capital that the state 
borrowed and for which the state issued bonds. 
The state can, as we sec, “utilize** all capital 
if it likes to do so (Art JO). And we believe 
the People’s Republic of China has utilized ail 
capital that persons, establishments or institu¬ 
tions had lent to the state ; thereby reducing 
the internal national debt of China to zero. As 
to the foreign national debt, we do not know 
to which country China owed money. Probably 
to Russia. But at the time when Russia gave 
goods or money to China, she might not have 
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taken proper documentary bonds showing 
China’s national indebtedness to Russia in 
clear terms. So that even if China owed money 
to Russia that might not be proved to be a 
national debt of statutory significance. 

On examining China’s budget, as far as one 
can find any correct budget, we find China 
spent 61% of her revenue on Economic 
Construction, 12*3% on social, educational and 
cultural affairs, 8’3% on defence, 4*5% on 
administration, 8*3% on additional credit funds 
to the banks and about 510 crorcs of rupees on 
repayment of loans and aids to foreign countries 
( Rs. 360/- crorcs on repayment of loans ). 
China issued National Economic Construction 
Bonds worth about 200 crorcs of rupees in 1958. 

* These Bonds, possibly concelled the Internal 
Loans. And we do not know now many 
hundreds of crorcs of further issues of these 
Bonds have been placed during the last eleven 
years. The last budget we know of was 
balanced at Rs. 21006,0000000/- ( Rupees 
twenty one thousand crores ). Assuming that 
the Chinese gross national product is Rs. 42000 
crores, the expenditure is very high indeed and 
had the Chinese economy been individualistic 
even in the slightest degree, there would have 
been financial difficulties and public 
borrowings. 

Prosecutions for Breaking Welfare Laws 

Many laws in civilised countries have their 
origin in public desire to establish conditions 
favourable to ideas of social welfare. Local 
self government laws are the earliest among 
them and they mostly relate to taxation for find¬ 
ing ways and means for providing good drinking 
water, drainage, conservancy, medical aid and 
education to the people. In India too wc have 
heavy taxation for such purposes but we cannot 
say that we get what we pay for. 

There are other laws which enforce pay« 
mem of taxes, contributions, insurance premia 


etc. in order to make life worth living for 
certain sections of the population. Whether 
these beneficiaries gel the benefits in full, for 
which the community is made to pay, is a 
matter about which there are diversities of 
opinion. Most beneficiaries think that the 
bureaucrats arc found to be more efficient and 
active in making collections of taxes etc. than 
they are in rendering the services for which the 
payments arc made. They also harass and 
persecute the people who pay (he money in a 
manner which docs not improve relations 
between the public and the bureaucracy. 

International opinion regarding the enforce¬ 
ment of laws relating to social welfare work of 
various kinds, however, radically contradict 
what the Indian bureaucrats do in practice to 
enforce legislation for creating sound conditions 
of existence for the people and the social 
system. . The Euro-Americans act on the 
principle that the governments should advise 
first, prosecute sometimes and keep all 
concerned adequately informed at all times. 
In these advanced countries the officials do not 
sit inactively in their ivory towers awaiting 
their chance to pounce upon a defaulter for 
his violation of the Law. In India the enforcers 
of a law often donot do a thing to advise or 
inform the people concerned for years at a 
stretch and then suddenly get extremely busy 
to threaten, prosecute, fine and to prove that 
the offender must be punished for his alleged 
anti-social acts or omissions. In Europe or 
America the government officials would have 
had to prove tjiat they had done their best to 
advise and to inform the parties required to 
fulfil the statutory demands. In the absence of 
such proof, the courts would not be very sym¬ 
pathetic to the prosecuting side. 

- The Indian bureaucrats, no doubt, have a 
much greater eagerness to harass people, and to 
throw their weight about than they have to 
achieve thc.purposc for which the laws -they. 
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enforce have been enacted. This applies 
particularly to municipal laws, to laws guiding 
employer—employee relations, health laws and 
all laws relating to taxation, statutory contribu¬ 
tions, payment of premia for various types of 
compulsory insurance etc. etc. The officials 
should be made to prove that in all cases where 
they try to prosecute people for violations they 
have, on their part, been fully active in giving 
timely advice and information, and in carrying 
on full press and radio propaganda to rouse 
the people’s alertness in regard lu the purpose 
of the laws enabled. The Press and radio are 
ussd quite lavishly by the politically minded 
V.I.P.s, as well as by officials for purposes of 
propaganda but such propaganda usually has 
nothing to do with the social obligations of the 
public. If, ftom time to time the newspapers 
and the radio announce what the public 
should do about making payments, giving 
returns and filing information ; that might 
make it less necessary for the officials to write 
threatening letters to the public or to prosecute 
people for non-compliance with the laws. 
Government departments should have advisory 
sections as well as spec tally appointed persons 
to enlighten the public about the correct 
meaning of their rules, regulations, sections, 
clauses, sub-sections and sub-sub-clauses of the 
various forms that are issued to the public. 
Otherwise most people have to spend money 
to get their returns made out by lawyers, 
accountants, valuers and so forth. For instance 
a persons after being made to pay income tax 
at an excessive rate, lias often to spend about 
a thousand rupees annually on lawyers and 
accountants to get his assessment made out 
correctly. Sometimes valuers have to be paid 
a further thousand or two thousand rupees to 
obtain valuations of properties acceptable to 
the I.T, Deptt. 

There are many prosecutions that are 
instituted by government departments for alleged 


offences that have been committed years ago 
and due entirely to the negligence of the 
officials to do their work of propaganda, giving 
information, calling on the parties personally, 
writing letters pointing out acts of non- 
compliance and issuing advisory circulars 
about the necessity of the public carrying out 
their part of the statutory duties in a time¬ 
ly fashion. The idea that passing, of laws 
and prosecutions are the only work that the 
government should undertake is utterly anti¬ 
social' in point of correctness of outlook as to 
enforcement of laws. Just as ignorance of 
the Law is no excuse for the ordinary citizen 
who unknowingly viotates the Law, it is 
equally and more of a fault of the Government 
to keep the citizens uneducated, uninformed 
and unassisted in the matter of carrying out 
their multifarious and complex statutory 

V 

obligations. Even if the citizens should know 
the basic provisions of the Laws of the land; 
the Government still would be responsible for 
making numerous rules and regulations and 
printing highly complicated forms for making 
-out returns which no ordinary citizen could 
possibly be expected to understand without 
the assistance of experts. These forms deal 
with many things like Export, Imports, Sale 
of Goods, Procurement of Controlled Articles, 
Tax payment, Recovery of dues from Govern¬ 
ment, Court Cases etc. etc. The Government 
must either roa&c things simpler or undertake 
to ' open offices for assisting people to traverse 
the thorny and impassable terrain created 
by obstructive and aggressive bureaucrats* 
We understand that citizens should pay their 
dues to Government in time and duly and 
fully. What about the payments that Government 
have to make to the citizens ? Those who 
have any knowledge or experience of recovering 
money from the Rent Court, from the office 
of the commissioner for workmens 
compensation, the L. I. G., the Provident 
Fund or the Health Insurance Departments 
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would certify how soon Government make 
payments due to the public. 

If the people should pay fines for not 
making payments on the dot ; why should 
not the Government be obliged to make 
compensatory payments to the public for 
holding up payment over months or years ? 

No doubt the vast majority of the people 
of India donot have to make payments to 
Government, and are, therefore, not interested 
in Governmental inaction or delaying habits 
in many fields. But many people have to 
receive money from Government and they 
'? feel that Government are extremely lax in 
carrying out their obligations. As a matter 
of fact the heirs of persons dying of accidents 
.*> factories have to suffer a lot of trouble to 
get their compensations which arc paid to 
Government by the Factory owners. The 
latter pay up very quickly and the Government 
there after hang on to the money belonging to 
widows, orphans or other heirs of the deceased. 
One can cite endless instances of how slow 
and uncertain governmental payments are. 
These delays cause terrible suffering to poor 
people; but Government officers donot appear 
.o make any efforts to correct the situation. 
The main point is that bureaucrats, like 
politicians, feel highly satisfied if they can 
launch some accusations and prosecutions 
on persons who allegedly owe money to 
Government. They do not waste any time 
in correcting their own faults. It is high 
time that the public forced them to change 
their ways. 

Dignity and Degeneration 

Pandit Nehru was responsible for giving 
unrestrained freedom to all political party 
leaders to express their wishes, desires whims 
and fancies relating to the use of their political 
powers in the matter of setting up states and 
$ub*8tates and in delineating the territorial 


boundaries of the semi-autonomous territorial 
units they created. India was thus divided 
up into many states, with their legislatures, 
governors large secretariats with numerous 
highly paid bureaucrats and freedom to tax 
the public and to spend public funds. The 
Panditji was responsible for all this; for when 
the British gave up their hold on India they 
handed over power to Pandit Nehru who 
could have done what he liked with India's 
future political organisation. But he chose 
to set up a number of states in order to 
appease the large body of political workers 
who had fought for India's independence 
under Mahatma Gandhi’ leadership. These 
people now became powerful and could 
handle hundreds of crorcs of rupees. They 
could also indulge in favouritism, use their 
influence to make or unmake people, live and 
behave like so many His Highnesses in fancy 
dress and generally speaking, shake off all 
sense of frustration that British tyranny had 
made them suffer from. But the cost was 
extremely heavy for the Indian people. They 
lost their national unity and began to exist 
for the advantage of political party men. 
India today is suffering badly from linguism, 
Hindi-ism, victimisation of the economically 
solvent minorities, overmanning and under 
production in industries, armed clashes 
between political partymen, robberies with 
violence and utter lawlessness, and the top 
men in all governments are now ignoring 

their fundamental obligations to the people 
and behaving like the war lords of China 
of the pre-communist periods. They arc 
organising their own strong arm boys in order 
to fight it out and these hooligans are robbing 
railway passengers, looting goods trains, 
snatching ornaments from women, murdering 
competitors and fighting gang wars. Instead 
of there being government by the Law there 
is government by colourful gestures of * 
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socialistic variety. The most noticeable charac¬ 
teristic of the Indian economy is that India 
has no wealth. The income of the average 
Indian is less than Rs 300 per annum. But 
a few Indians who are in the inner circle of 
a very small developing economic set up and 
some service holders and professional men 
earn more than Rupees three thousand 
annually. As one goes above Rs 3000/- p. a. 
group the number of persons with higher 
incomes fall precipitously. There are precious 
few people in India with incomes of more 
than Rs 22500/- p. a. which is the lowest 
income of a tax paying citizen of the U. S. A. 
In India a man earning Rs 20000/ p.a. pays 
super tax. The number of Indians who 
have incomes of more then Rs 100000/- p.a. 
would be perhaps l/250of 1 per cent of the 
population and their combined income will 
total up to about Rs 150 crorcs p. a. out of 
which the state takes more than three fourths 
in taxes. This state of affairs shows up that 
the much talked about concentration of wealth 
in a few hands actually refers to nothing that 
can be called WEALTH. If all ownership 
of all wealth were abolished the utterly 
equalised income of all Indians will be 
Rs 300/- per annum. If all capital of India 
were also redistributed equally the capital 
value of all possessions of the average Indian 
( including the value of his land, his cottage 
etc. ) will perhaps increase from Rs 6000/- to 
Rs 6100/- theoretically speaking. This will 
not increase his income for the reason that 
if all economic, establishments were nationa¬ 
lised, the expenses of management will eat 
up more than what will be saved from the 
clutches of the private owners. 

The above purely theoretical discussion 
gives us a clearer picture of our economy. It 
also shows us that no matter how ethically 
necessary or justifiable all the proposed 
socialistic tnoves. may be, these will not help 
much tp remove India’s poverty, The idea 


m 

that the savings of the economically better' 
off people can be used to help Indians to 
become richer by obtaining loans from national 
lised banks is also true in a very limited sense. 
For how much assistance can Rs 1500 crores 
provide to the numerous crores of householders, 
cultivators and craftsmen of the 550000 villages 
of India ? And what portion of that money 
can be given as loans to villagers ? Then the 
question arises as to the nature of the assistance 
required. If the requirement is for capital 
investments, as in getting wells dug, pumps 
installed, roads built or tanks re-excavated, 
the bank loans will take years to be repaid* 
That would hardly suit the banks. For their 
liabilities to the depositors require to be 
adjusted on a time basis. The socialistic 
gestures therefore are creating hopes most of 
which may remain unfulfilled and will 
ultimately react on the makers of these 
gestures. 

India has now become split up territorially 
much more than what happened during 
Pandit Nehru's regime. But the greatest 
danger now lies not so much in territorial 
divisions as in the large number of parties and 
sub-parties that the politicians have formed 
with their many real or imaginary differences 
of an ideological variety. Sonic of these groups 
of politicians have it is believed, foreign 
connections whicli help them to procure funds 
and other resources for strengthening their 
parties. On the right extreme of these groups 
arc people who receive aid from the Western 
Powers and on the other extreme are those 
who atcept assistance from the Communist 
countries. That the givers of these aids are 
not genuine friends of India is proved by the 
fact that these powers give lavish support to 
Pakistan too; knowing fully well that the 
latter country will use all resources directly 
or indiretly against India. The idea behind 
all this secret and open aid to Indian Parties 
and groups is weakening this country. Creation 
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<>f spheres of influence and large fifth columns 
of foreign powers would put India in utter 
' disunity and thus destroy her solidarity and 
national character. Due to the activities of 
all these political cliques India is progressively 
becoming a loose knit association of states 
which are in their turn homes of clashing 
interests and battle fields of political gangs 
with no constructive programme. There is 
still some hope that India will come out of 
this dangerous state of disunity and domination 
of self seeking factions. It is felt that public 
opinion is slowly swinging away from the 
warring interests and wanting some sort of 
stability by settlement of differences among 
various groups which are now running wild. 
The public agree that things must change 
and a just and rational order must he establi¬ 
shed. Young people must be appeased and 
given scope for betteiing their fives by active 
participation in matters that determine their 
future. Women must be given real equality 
and not just statutory promises. Employment 
must be increased in a planned manner and 
not left to chance to grow along with (he ill 
planned and limping industries that Pandit 
Nehru arranged for. Education, training, 
medical assistance, social security and other 
essential social institutions must be established 
and developed as early as possible. A brave 
new world has been promised to mankind 
and they have got a scheming, squabbling, 
conspiring and power grabbing world instead 
which is divided into numerous gang infested 
zones dominated by brutal and barbarous 
gangsters who have no love for human ideals 
nor respect for any human rights. The peopled 
of the world have got little that one can call 
brave, new or even humanly desirable. 
All that was beastly in all periods of history 
exist prominently in to-days world in most 
Countries. Low intrigue, criminal selfishness 
disrespect for the law, immorality and 
contradiction of all accepted human ideals 


are the most noticeable features of life in 
modern society. That is true of left, right 
or centre. 

Fundamental Rights 

India has in her constitution, guaranteed 
seven kinds of fundamental rights. These 
are, I ) right to equality which entitles an 
Indian to have equality before the law and to 
enjoy equal apportunity in all fields where 
discrimination may occur: 2 ) right of freedom 
of speech and expression, assembly, association, 
union, movement, residence, acquisition and 
disposal of property, and the right to 
practise any profession or occupation; 3 ) the 
right against exploitation, prohibiting all 
forms of forced labour, child labour and 
traffic in human beings; 4 ) the right to 
freedom of conscience and free profession, 
practice and propagation of religion; 5 ) the 
right of minorities to conserve their culture, 
language and script and to receive education 
and establish and administer educational 
institutions of their choice; 6 ) the right to 
property subject to the right of the Stale to 
compulsory acquisition for public purpose 
after payment of compensation and; 7 ) the 
light to constitutional remedies for the 
enforcement of fundamental rights. 

Apart from the above fundamental rights 
there arc the Directive Principles of State 
Policy which are not enforceable through 
courts of lawf but are nevertheless considered 
as “fundamental in the governance of the 
country”. These declare that the state .shall 
strive “to promote the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting as effectively as 
it may a social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political shall inform all the 
institutions of the national life** these principles, 
further require the state to direct its policy in 
such a manner as to secure, the right of. *1! 
men and women to an adequate means <rf 
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livelihood, equal pay for equal work and 
within the limits of its economic capacity and 
development, to make effective provision for 
securing the right to work, education and 
public assistance in the event of unemployment 
old age, sickness and disablement or other 
cases of undeserved want. The state is also 
required to secure to workers humane condi¬ 
tions of wrork, a decent standard of life, and 
full enjoyment of leisure and social and 
cultural opportunities. 

When wc examine the conditions prevailing 
in India which affect the lives of Indians in 
various manners, we find that the incorporation 
of the fundamental rights in the constitution 
and the directive principles of state policy 
have not made much difference to the life of 
the Indian people. Social practice and indivi¬ 
dual behaviour had undergone some noth li¬ 
able changes since the days of Raja Ramrnohan 
Roy. Social reformers followed the great 
Raja in fair numbers and the Indian people 
changed many of their inhuman, unjust, 
superstitious and uncivilised ways during the 
hundred and fifty years which succeeded the 
age of Ramrnohan. We cannot say that 
independence gave us a new moral and 

intellectual outlook. What the constitution 
makers visualised about a new Tndia 

still remains in the sphere of unrealised 
hopes and ideals to a very large extent. Wc 
may ask ourselves, “Db wc have real equality 
of all men and women in India ? We may not 
be so blatant now in looking down upon fellow 
humans as we had been before ; but do we 
really believe in equably ? Have we abolished 
privilege and are we granting equal oppor-. 
tunity to all Indians ? About freedom of speech 
and expression and freedom to live where we 
like and all the rest of it; can we speak in 
any language we choose in all places of India ? 
Are not there Hindu, Muslim, Brahmin or 
Chamar localities, in Indian Towns ? Are not 
certain * Trade Unions intolerant of certain 


other trade unions and is it not impossible for \ 
workers to form certain types of uniorts in 
certain areas ? Is it notj a fact that in certain ' 
provinces certain minorities suffer many 
disabilities ? Are not Bengalis treated un¬ 
fairly in Bihar and Assam in the matter of 
educating their children, obtaining service or , 
in securing business opportunities ? Are there 
not thousands of boys and girls working under 
contractors everywhere in India ? Are not wo* 
men bought and sold in factory areas ? One, 
must say -that uniouchability and caste 
superiority have lost some of their obnoxious 
and dehumanising characteristics during recent ' 
decades ; but they arc still there quite strongly 
in spirit. Justice, equality, universal education* 
social security, full employment, a decent 
standard of living, full enjoyment of leisure and 
cultural opportunities etc. etc. are just some 
out of a long list of unrealised ideals for which 
we must learn not to break our hearts. We 
must remember there are many stars to which 
our wagons may be hitched without actually 
engaging in any space ravel. 

All our ideals however are now undergoing 
revision and modification. Property, liberty, 
security and everything else arc acquiring new 
meanings according tv> the convenience of 
politicians. And when the state will be called 
upon to honour their constitutional obligations 
nothing virtually will have the dimensions it 
had in 1950. Some people are already talking 
about abolishing the fundamental right of 
property. The idea of course is to abolish all 
sizeable property. For if all the small plots of 
agricultural lands are taken away the cultiva¬ 
tors will rebel and ovcrtlirow the Government. 
If all small shops are nationalised there will be 
similar repercussions. Will all loan bonds 
issued by government be scrapped ? Will 
there be confiscation of Bank and Post Oflke 
Savings deposits. 

Some people think that there is a short cut 
to national prosperity and it is the nationalise 
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tion of all private property. They forget that 
the average Indian earns Rs. 300/- p, annum 
and no amount of nationalisation can increase 
that average. If that average is to be raised it 
can be done only by larger per capita produc¬ 
tion. Confiscation of private property will 
lower that average, for things managed by 
the state, in this country, soon reach the lowest 
possible level of productivity and profitability. 
Social ownership of all means of production 
requires a much more highly developed sense 
of morality than the majority of the people 
possess. Generally speaking those who have 
property are also the buyers of many kinds of 
commodities which the average Indian does 
not buy. One may say, conjeeturally, that the 
property owners buy rupees three thousand 
crore worth of goods and services which cause, 
through their production, employment for one 
and half crore workers who support families 
the total number of members of which may be 
about five crores. Abolition of the fundamen¬ 
tal right to property will relegate about a crore 
of workers to total unemployment, the 
disruption of thousands of branches of produc¬ 
tion and the closing down of hundreds of 
thousands of shops and establishments. In 
ihort it will mean a great upset for the Indian 


economy which will have to start front scratch 
again after any such drastic change is made in 
the basic principle of economic growth. All 
the planning carried out so far will be largely 

A' 

national capital and resources wrongly used 
for developments which would be now rejected 
as unnecessary. The thousands of crores that 
have been borrowed from abroad will have to 
be paid back by use of methods and means 
which will have to be newly evolved. Coming 
to other basic industries without which the 
Indian economy will go totally bankrupt and 
much productive work that goes on in the 
agricultural section, reorganisation would be 
required to an extent which will reduce 
national productivity very dangerously. Export 
will be badly affected as tea, jute, leather and 
manufactures etc. are largely the products of 
persons who own property. There is no doubt 
therefore that abolition or cutting down the 
peoples’ right to property will cause a sort 
of economic revolution which will not be to 
the advantage of the Indian nation. The 
provisions that now exist or that can be made 
for prevention of concentration of wealth in a 
few hands should of course suffice if economic 
reform is aimed at, without touching the 
fundamental rights of the citizens of India. 



GERMAN—AMERICAN MOTHER OF CEYLON'S 
BUDDHIST WOMANHOOD 

BUDDHADASA P. -KIRTIIISINGHE 


There are two Americans whose memories 
are revered in modern Lanka (Ceylon). One 
is the famous Colonel Henry Steel Olcott, who 
for 28 years dedicated his prime of life to the 
peoples of India, Ceylon and the rest of the 
Buddhist Asian lands ; while the olhei is 
Marie Musaeus Higgins, whose devotion to the 
education of Ceylon’s Buddhist women for 
nearly 37 years of her life, is well known. The 
mortal remains of Col. Olcott lie enshrined in 
Adjar, India, while those of Musaeus Higgins 
lie in Colombo, Ceylon• they aic immortal 
tributes to thes*two servants of mankind. 

When Col. Olcott came to Ce\ Ion in 1880, 
the great Singalesc Buddhist Civilization was in 
a decadent state and the colonel decided to 
work for a Buddhist revival movement. Hr 
then started the Buddhist Educational Associa¬ 
tion, as at the time of his airival there were 
onlv three Buddhist bov’s schools and onlv one 
for the Buddhist girls. 

The rise and fall of civilizations arc, pei- 
haps, a pattern in hislorv. The Indo-Ccylou 
Buddhist period, from the 3rd Century B.C. to 
the 10th Century after Christ, is recorded as 
the golden period of their history. After that 
this great civilization began to decay, and when 
the Portuguese, Dutch and British arrived in 
Asia from the 15th Century onwards, this and 
nearly all Muslim, Hindu, Buddhist and 
Confuseian civilizations were in a decadent 
state. 

These foreign rulers destroyed the tradi¬ 
tional culture,and Christian missionaries increa¬ 
sed like mushrooms in the lands of Asia. 

v 

2 


Christian schools were opened by every 
Christian denomination. The Buddhist chil¬ 
dren were forced to go to these schools and 
Buddhists were compelled to go to Christian 
churches, even for the registration of marriages, 
In addition, economic pressure was used for 
the conversion of Buddhists to Christianity It 
was a sad period when people in Ceylon were 
afraid to call themselves Buddhists, and 
Buddhist culture had degenerated to its lowest 
chh. 

It was in the mid^t of this national calamity 
in Ceylon, that Col. Olcott, Marie Musaeus 
Higgins and the Rev. C. M. Leadbeater, an 
Englishman, arrived in Ceylon to help the 
Buddhhts. About the same period a son was 
horn to a wealth\ Sinhalese familv, and who 
as an adolescent joined Col Olcoti’s team as 
an interpreter of Sinhalese into English, and 
later m life bore the name of Anagarika 
Dharmapala and became the famous Buddhist 
rcsustitalor in India and Ceylon. Therefore it 
wan team work, and Marie Musaeus Higgins 
specialized in helping the emancipation of 
Buddhist women. 

Musaeus Higgins arrived in Ceylon in 
November 1891, accepting an appeal by Col. 
Olcott. Marie Musaeus Higgins was born at 
Neustadt in Germany, the daughter of a Chief 
Justice, Theodore Musaeus of Wismar in 
Mecklenburg. She graduated as a 4 Frau Pro-* 
fessori at a German university. She emigrated 
to the l Inited States of America and while 
engaged in educational work there, married 
Major Antony Higgins, an engineer officer in 
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the U. S. army. Major Higgins died three 
years after the marriage. Mrs. Higgins by then 
had been a teacher in New York for eleven 
years. Her own words spoken in later years 
at a meeting she addressed in Ceylon can best 
describe the manner in which she happened to 
come to Ceylon on her historic mission : 

“After my husband’s death there was born 
in me an unquenchable urge to live the rest of 
my life in the service of humanity through some 
noble enterprise. I spent my lonesome days 
wondering what I should do. It was indeed 
a miraculous coincidence that one day an 
American journal that carried an article about 
my deceased husband, published also an appeal 
signed by Col. Olcott from Ceylon, for the 
services of an educated lady who would dedi¬ 
cate herself to the education and upliftinent of 
Buddhist guls in Ceylon. To me it was a 
message in answer to my daily prayer. Need 
I say that I decided to leave lor Ceylon ? 

“It is now 29 years since 1 arrived in your 
country. Not for a moment do I regret coming 
to Ceylon. Since I have no children of my 
own, it was easy for me to think of the Ceylon 
girls as mine own. There are today in all 
parts of tins country, girls who grew up to be 
women under my care. It is no surprise that 
1 love and cherish them for the reason that I 
am myself a woman. I have come to think of 
my pupils as my own daughters. In their turn 
they look up to me as to a mother and they 
lovingly call me f Sudu Amina’, meaning white 
mother. Now I have not only daughters but 
I also have grand-daughters. I am not only 
the ‘Sudu Amina* but also the ‘Sudu Achchi* 
now. I love to be treated and called ‘Sudu 
Amina.* ” 

One of the stumbling blocks in the way of 
Buddhist education was the comparative 
indifference displayed by parent* in the 
instruction of their girls. At the time Mrs. 
Higgins arrived in Ceylon on November 15th, 


1891, the pathetic helplessness of the Buddhist 
girls may better be imagined than described. 
Hidden away in a dusty by-path in Maradana 
( a slummy, industrial area of Colombo ) there 
existed at the time the one and only little 
school, named ‘Sangamitta Girls’ School.* Mrs. 
Higgins was placed in charge of the school on 
her arrival. Five months after she landed in 
Ceylon a columnist wrote in the ‘Ceylon 
Independent’ : “I believe it is very little 
known that an American lady is just now 
working in the cause of female education in 
the island. The Sangamitta Girls’ School at 
Maradana was established by the Buddhists 
and was being worked as usual without much 
method or discipline. Not long ago the present 
Principal, Mrs. Higgins, volunteered herself to 
work for the education of Buddhist women in 
Ceylon. Her abilities as a teacher, a linguist 
and an accomplished musician are well known 
in New York. She arrived in ♦he island only 
five months ago. Her work has not created 
much attention among those who arc engaged 
in educational work. 

“It was my good fortune to visit the institution 
a few days ago and l, can say that this lady has 
succeeded to a great extent in carrying on her 
work successfully and in discovering the 
deficiencies of the Ceylonese. They are 
generally weak in order, discipline and punctu¬ 
ality, and now one would simply be r surprised 
at the manner in which the foreigner has 
grasped this during her short stay. The work 
of the school goes on with clockwork regularity. 
Desks and benches are models of cleanliness. 
There is hardly a school today in the country 
which is not full of dust and dirt. Regular 
play hours, teaching of music, and the giving 

of Buddhist moral lessons appear to be special 

, » 

features in the schooPs curriculum. The lady 
Principal thinks very highly of the intelligence 
of the Singhalese girls from the results she has 
obtained so far. The only Requirement, she 
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says, is the proper training of the natural 
abilities possessed by them. She wishes for 
more systematic education and she requires 
more trained teachers.” 

But this little school in slummy Maradana 
became too cramped and suffocating. Mrs. 
Higgins succeeded in her efforts to get a 
suitable piece of land in Rosmead Place, where 
the elite live. It was donated by Mr. Pater 
de Abricr, a Singhalese Buddhist leader with 
a Toriuguese name ; and Mrs. Annie Besant 
the English head of the Theosophical Society, 
laid the foundation stone there for a college 
and boarding school for Buddhist girls. 

Around this foundation stone was started 
a mud-walled building, which was to grow as 
one of the leading Buddhist Girls’ schools in 
the island. It was named Musaeus College. 
Two years later the mud hut was replaced by 
a modern brick building, and that soon 
developed into a large two-storeyed structure, 
through the munificence of Mr. Wilton Hack 
of Perth, West Australia. 

“From then on, “states Mr. Cyril D. 
Abeyagunawandcre of Ceylon Young Men’s 
Budhist Association, “the story of Musaeus Col¬ 
lege, the saga of Buddhist women’s education 
and the life of Marie Musaeus Higgins, wove 
an epic of enduring inspiration for our people. 
The rush of Buddhist girls for admission into 
this palladium of Singhalese culture and the 
Buddhist way of life, continued to strain the 
limited resources and accommodation at 
Musaeus College. The dirth of teachers trained 
to carry on the torch of education and emanci¬ 
pation of women to other parts of the island 
was being acutely felt. Musaeus College had 
to be the sun to light the darkness in the remote 
parts of the land. In 1908 a teachers’ train¬ 
ing college for women,was established, and 
shortly started sending out teachers to Buddhist 
Singhalese. Girls' Schools that were springing 
up parts of our island.*’ 


Time and again Mrs. Higgins approached 
the Government for official recognition and 
for a grant to maintain her school. It is 
understandable that a Christian colonial power 
watched with suspicion the awakening of the. 
Singhalese Buddhists under the leadership of 
Col. Olcott and Mrs. Higgins. The Christian 
missionaries would do anything to bring pre¬ 
ssure on the Government to discourage and 
stifle the new movement which was then 
making headway among the people. 

But there was a Director of Public Instruct 
lion, Mr. Cull, who looked on with sympathe¬ 
tic admiration at the splendid work done by 
Mrs. Higgins. But his hands were tied and 
time and again he gently parried her impor¬ 
tunities for a grant. He once suggested to the 
lady, what to him then appeared to be an 
impossible task, in the hope that she would, 
not be able to accomplish it : “Now, Mrs, 
Higgins, you build a School Hall—and then I 
will give you a grant.” It was an anxious 
time indeed, but kind friends from abroad and 
in Ceylon who were watching the rise and 
progress of the school, soon came to her aid and 
they built a fine hall and an extra dormitory. 
When Mr. Cull came round next to see the 
school, its foundress said, “Here is the teaching 
hall, Mr. Cull, and now I want my grant.** 
The annual grant to the school could no longer 
be denied. * . ' 

1897 marked the first success in the Cam- 
b) idge Local Examinations at Musaeus. Every 
year since then, the school distinguished itself 
not only in the Cambridge Local examinations 
but also in the E. S. L. C. and the Royal 
Academy of Music examinations. In 1902 
Musaeus produced the first Sinhala girl, Luc|q 
de Abrew, to enter the Ceylon Medical College, 
winning the Jeejeebhoy Scholarship. In 1903 
a number of students passed the Goverumeitj 
Teachers’ Examination and obtained theil 
Licences, some to teach in English and others 
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in Sinhalese schools. By that time Musaeus 
had an English College, a Boarding House, a 
Kindergarten on modern lines, and Orphanage, 
a Training College and a Practising School. 
Mrs. Higgins also nursed hopes to add an 
Industrial School for women. 

By 1903, within the astonishingly short 
period of ten years, Mrs. Higgins' “mud hut” 
of 1893 took its proud and honoured place in 
the from line of Ceylon’s educational institu¬ 
tions. 

The story of Musaeus from then on is ins¬ 
cribed large in the history of Buddhist women’s 
education in this country. The tiny spark so 
painstakingly produced within the “mud hut” 
walls was laboriously fanned to a glowing, 
spluttering blaze amidst the told blasts of into¬ 
lerance and imperialist suspicion that raged all 
round in challenging fury. 

Tracing tin* life and story of Mrs. Higgins 
and her work down the years, the twentieth 

t * 

aimivet^aiy of her arrival in Ceylon provides 
us with a landmark in the steady stream of 
progress of her mission. The "Ceylon Indepen¬ 
dent” of 10th November, 1911, carried the 
following comment on the cvc of that memo¬ 
rable occasion : “Mi. Musaeus Higgins, the 
Principal of the Musaeus School and authoress 
of that popular little work ‘Stories from the 
Histoiy of Ceylon*, will ; tomorrow be able to 
look back on twenty years of educational work 
in Colombo among the Singhaless girls. Mrs. 
Musaeus Higgins* work is quite unique. Her 
efforts are directed towards the training of the 
Singhalese girls in what is hist in their own 
religion, their language, their manners and 
customs ; of course not neglecting to give them 
what is suited out of Western culture. A well- 
known lecturer speaking of her work referred to 
it as follows : ‘In the past relations between the 
East and West have not always been satisfactory 
to either one side or the other. Many centu* 


ries ago Asia overran Europe. Later, Europe 
began to overrun Asia, and the Asiatics did not 
like it. Now there is hope of better relations 
between the East and the West. When we 
have a Western invader like Mrs. Musaeus 
Higgins coming to an Eastern land to help and 
not hinder, we have in that coming a promise 
of a fairer future, a prophecy of what shall be 
in the days to come. For in the future that 
lies in front of us hope for such intercourse 
between the East and the West that both may 
profit J»y it, that neither may suffer, the East 
bringing to the West its great spiritual thought 
and profound philosophy, and the West bring¬ 
ing to the East the results of its scientific 
achievements and the practical conduct of life. 
Here in this school of Mrs. Higgins we see how 
East and West may help and may co-operate, 
and in the help that is here being given by 
some Western women, we see the promise of 
the days to come, when nil intercourse shall 
be helpful and not harmful, when all nations 
shall be friends and not foes.” 

On the personal side ot the triumph of Mix. 
Higgins was the monumental fund of good-will 
love and affection she garnered up for herself 
in the hearts of the thousands of her pupils and 
their parents. The extent and intensity of 
those sentiments are eloquently spotlighted in 
an address they presented to their ‘White 
mother* on the occasion of the celebration of 
the twentieth anniversary of the day Mrs. 
Higgins set foot on Lanka’s soil. The illumi¬ 
nated address read by a Musaeus pupil,- Miss 
Yasodhara Jayawickremc, said : “It is with 
inexpressible joy that we your old and present 
pupils approach you on this twentieth anni¬ 
versary of your noble and exemplary life among 
us, to rejoice with you and to express to you 
our deepest feelings of gratitude and affection. 
We cannot within the brief space of a short 
address recount all the labours oY love to which 
you have devoted yourself while instructing Jhc 1 
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Buddhist mothers for well high a quarter of a 
century. 

. “You have come amongst us like a second 
Sangamiita at great personal inconvenience, 
leaving your land, your kith and kin, to work 
for the uplifting of the Sinhalese nation. You 
have unearthed for us what was noble and 
praiseworthy in our ancient customs and 
manners, and have made us to appreciate and 
retain what was our own, both in our social 
and religious life. How well you have succeed¬ 
ed in that noble woik needs no reiteration, as 
it is all in the records of the educational history 
of this Island.” 

That address sums up in a few hcarl-war- 
ming words the ennobling influence Mrs. 
Higgins exercised over lhe women of Ceylon 
whom she salvaged from the abysmal depths 
of a nation’s servitude to foreign domination, 
set them on the high road to progress and 
inspired them to carry their heads high once 
again in dignity and self-assuiance. It was 
indeed these same pupils scatteied over the land 
that in time became mothers whose hands 
rocked the cradles of future generations of our 
nation’s leaders. It was also on that same 
occasion that the pupils, past and present, 
piesented to Mis. Higgins the gift of a beauti¬ 
ful vihara erected at the entrance to the school 
grounds. Later, on the twenty-fifth anniver¬ 
sary of Mrs. Higgins’arrival in Ceylon, those 
same pupils made her the gift of a new build¬ 
ing of two storeys to be used for the Training 
School for Teachers. At that twenty-fifth 
anniversary, celebrated on the 15tli November, 
19l6, the following tribute was paid to Mrs. 
Higgins by Mr. Gordon F. Pearce of Mahinda 
College. Galle : 


Revered and gentle lady whom this day 
Thy friends, co-workers, come to greet, 

And lay their tribute at thy feet. 

What words of loving homage can we say ? 
What if in sounding syllables we pay 
Thee honour for thy tireless labours meet, 
Or tell how kind thou art, how just, 

how sweet, 

And how thou cam'sl to us from away, 

Thus might do thee homage but ‘twould be 
How slight a thing compared with thy 

real worth, 

For thou hast gained the dearest name 

on earth 

“Mother” to many daughters, how can we 
Give thee more honour or more 

lasting fame 

Than thou hast won for ever by, that name ? 

While Musacus College developed into 
perhaps the leading women’s college In the 
Island, Mrs. Higgins became old and feeble. 
Bui she worked on unto the inevitable end and 
passed away on the 10th July, 1926, at the 
ripe age of 71 years, of which nearly four deca¬ 
des were spent in fruitful labour for Lanka. 

Like the great Buddha she left a message to 
her past and present pupils : “My daughters, 
go forward to your destiny, go forward with 
courage, love your nation, love your native 
land, love your religion, honour your ancient 
customs and culture, wear your national cos¬ 
tumes, do not falter by the way of your life’s 
mission, educate yourselves and serve yoUr 
people.” 

This is a tribute to a remarkable woman 
who devoted the best part of her life for the 
emancipation of Ceylon’s women and who 
chose to die among them. 



COLONIALISM, IMPERIALISM AND WORLD CONFLICT 


Prof. C. L. CHAKRABORTY 


Colonialism And Its Background 

It is well known that the colonisation of 
the backward countries by Western Powers 
began since the 15th century. The scientific 
inventions made circumnavigation possible 
while technological innovations presented a 
tremendous economic potentiality to the 
nations of Europe : "it was the mastery of 
man over environment which heralded the 
dawn of a new age, and it was in the stress 
of expanding economic energies that this 
mastery was proved and won.” 1 Europe 
was then experiencing new phenomena l 
Renaissance and the great turmoil created 
by the Reformation chat gradually transfor¬ 
med the medieval political concept of Europe 
by splitting it up into various nation 
states. But "Nationalism was an economic 
force before nationality was a political 
fact, and it was a sound reason for harrying 
a competetor that he was a Florentine or 
a man of the Emperor.” 2 The lure of 
the fabulous East with its glittering prospects 
of plunder hud been sharpening the avarice 
of the merchants of sen-faring nations of 
Europe since the time the travel accounts 
of Marcopolo were known and "with the 
climax of the great discoveries, the flood 
came on breast high.*' And in this new 
adventure Portugal stood in the front rank. 
Her mission was : x i ) grand strategy against 
the* political power of Islam, the country 
biting the citadel of Catholic religion ;'H) 


chrlstianisation of the heathens ; (iii) and 
monopoly of the spice trade. Especially 
in the spice trade "the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment had the financial backing of the great 
merchant-princes of Antwerp who, realising 
the revolutionary change in trade that the 
Portuguese discoveries involved, had 
hastened to annex the benefits. The 
Weslers, for example, had invested in the 
Portuguese voyage of 1505, and the Lisbon 
government had found it necessary as early 
as 1503 to open a depot for spices in 
Antwerp. To this system of continuous 
re-inforcements, worked out by Horn Manoel 
with the assistance of Antwerp capital, 
must be attributed the success that attended 
the navies of Portugal on the Eastern 
seas/' 8 

Soon after the Portuguese were joined 
by the Spaniards whose main held of activity 
was in South America while that of the 
former iu Iudfa. Gradually the Dutch took 
the field followed by France and England. 

It was a terrible ordeal for the people of 
the East and other backward nations who 
were confronted by these flre-emiftiog 
devils sweeping down on the unprepared, 
unsuspecting, often hospitable people 
without least scruple or human consideration 
iuspite of their tall claims of civilising 
mission, of converting the heathens to 
Christianity—a brand of Christianity that 
horiifled Perniar and which certainly Jesus 
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€lirist could never foresee ! The Portuguese, 
the Dutch and the Spanish conquistadors 
blazed their trail -with a harrowing and 
blood curdling tale of heinous crimes ranging 
from treachery, wholesale massacre of the 
hospitable people of Peru and Mexico or 
the treachery of the Portuguese agaiust 
the Zamorin of Calicut, merciless plunder 
and killing of the people of Goa and thousand . 
and one acts of devilry that the human 
brain could contrive. 

For a time all these activities provided 
immense wealth to the commercially 
advanced nations of Europe. Resplendent 
monarchy based on the support of merchant* 
middle class made its position secure and 
became the symbol of national strength, on 
the other hand these piratical voyages opened 
up prospects of adventure to the energetic 
people of Europe ; the iutermetent agrarian 
usings causing revolutionary situations 
could be diverted ; the East, the New 
World and other backward countries 
provided outlets to social maladies of Europe 
snd shelter to thousands of religious 
malcontents and the persecuted. It thus 

appeared that tile European nations were 

% 

on the threshold of an era of great prosperity; 
that they held the destiny of the world in 
the hollows of their hauds. It would 
certainly have been so if the different 
countries could have acted in harmony ; 
but precisely that could not have been done, 
on the contrary, the nations of Europe came 
to loggerheads in their bid to grab the 
whole world, each for his own country. 
Starting from the 16th century down to 
the 16th there had been incessant fighting 


among the European nations over the 
colonial issue. And out of this contest 
England ultimately came out as the greatest 
colonial power and settled down to organise 
an well-knit Imperial system. The impor¬ 
tance of systematic exploitation of the 
underdeveloped countries with their vast 
areas, immense untapped and unexploited 
resources with plenty of cheap labour and 
a vast market to sell their goods was 
realised fully by England and partially by 
France. So from the period of plunder 
colonialism continued to pass through a 
period of transition and by the latter half 
of the 19th century emerged as a great 
force of history i. e., Imperialism. The 
Industrial Revolution in England made 
the issue more urgent and pressing. India 
being her richest colony ‘tbe spoliation of 
Iudia was the hidden source of accumulation 
which played an all-important role in 
helping to make possible the Industrial 
Revolution in England/’ 4 

Growth and Development of Imperialism : 

Meanwhile the French Revolution at 
the close of the 18th century created an 
interlude and brought about a new diversion 
by releasing social forces whose impact 
was still to be realised. Barring Russia 
all other nations of Europe, directly or 
indirectly, got involved in this upheaval 
and for the tim6 being the attention of the 
autocrats was diverted from the colonial 
adventure ; their immediate concern wee 
to save their own skin. Out of the turmoil 
nationalism re-apppeared wearing the mantle 
of democracy ; the new situation created 
by Industrial Revolution that wee visiting 
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the countries of Europe gradually, made 
major adjustment of social and economic 
relations inevitable. Even though the 
crowned heads of Europe at the Congress 
of Vienna a'tempted to undo the beneficial 
works of Napoleon, the future events showed 
that they could not stem the tide of 
revolutionary change which was commensu¬ 
rate with the spirit of the time. The 'Big 
Five’ determined to guard against all 
change affecting their interests by forming 
an uneasy concert. "But it depended on a 
settlement which ignored nationalistic 
aspirations. As these grew stronger in the 
10th century, accompanied bv changes in 
the power-standing of the great states, by 
the formation of German Empire and the 
unification of Italy, and finallv by the 
scramble for possessions in the still 
unexploited parts of the earth, the ‘concert’ 
disappeared in rival and unstable alliances, 
each striving to assure against the other 
the balance of power”/’ 

The French Revolution and its aftermath 
had diverted the attention of the Powers 
temporarily, but the idea of colonial 
expansion was never abandoned. Indeed 
the chief stake of England in the Nepdeonic 
war^ had been the paramount question of the 
aafotv of her empire in India and the 
preservation of her superior posi ion in the 
world of commerce. "British policy may be 
said to have thrown its weight ” writes 8eton- 
Watson, from time to time into the European 
scales in order to secure virtual immunity 
for ber overseas designs. This was especially 
noticeable in the mid-18th century, when 
Premia saved her skin, but Britain secured 


Canada and India. But it was also true, in a 
much more creditable form, during and after 
the Napoleonic wars, when colonial gains 
were sometimes regarded ‘ap gauges’ by which 

i * 

to extract concession in other field, but peace 
was non-the-less never concluded without 
substantial additions being made to Britain’s 
colonial empire.” Similarly behind the 
Egyptian adventure of Napoleon lay the 
ambition of carving out an Empire for France 
and to secure a passage to India. As a 
matter of fact the striving for colonial 
expansion became inextricably joined with 
the question of national prestige as also as a 
vehicle of expression of inner strength of 
national states. Over and above, it was also 
the product of impelling economic necessity 
of the ‘Merchant. Capitalism.’ The origin 
and the causes of imperial expansion, asserts 
Mr. W. K. Hancock, "are to be sought in 
spontaneous forces working within society, 
rather than in the deliberate action of the 
state.”* The statement, of course, is partially 
true, for it was indeed the state that b»d 
all along been acting as an instrument 
to give practical shape to these 'inner 
forces’ by planting colonies and empires. In 
fact both England and France, right from 
18.30, vied with each other for the conquest 
of colonies and secure commercial rights for 
their merchants. Even the tottering govern¬ 
ment of Charls X of France conquered 
Algeria, and as early as 1822 France and 
England almost oame to blows with each 
other over Brazil for England apprehended 
that the extension of the French influence in 
South America might jeopardize the lucrative 
trade of England. By a demonstration, of 
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both strength and diplomacy leading to the 
declaration of Monroe Doctrine, Canning 
preserved the British interest for the time 
being. But the Monroe Doctriuc was the 
prelude to the expulsion of the old world from 
the new one and also the beginning of the 
development of American Imperialism which 
in future would be destined to hold a menac¬ 
ing threat by demanding her share in the 
scramble for territories and trade. 


In the Near East Russia was gradually 
casting her shadow. Shu wanted to 
monopolise the Black Sea, secure a foothold 
on Dardanelles for the interest of her trade, 
attempted to conspire, though without 
success, with England to partition the 
territory of the siokman of Europe, ‘Turkey’ 
and ultimately capture Cnnx-antinople. 
Because these schemes wore against both 
British and French interest, war was the 
inevitable result followed by the Peace of 
of Paris in 1856 that cheeked the aggrandize¬ 
ment of Russia and offered a moratorium to 
Em Anglo-French interest Two decades 
after Europe was again confronted with 
somewhat similar promblems in this region 
and Disraeli, the prophet of ‘New Imperia¬ 
lism 1 , compelled Russia to meet at the 
conference table at the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, In finalising the treaty provision he 
‘‘cared little for the fate of the semi-barbarous 
peoples of the Balkans, to long as the 
security and honour of Britain were 
maintained unimpaired/' Turkey was, of 
course, saved and the threat to India 
removed. Bat Russia being thus thwarted 
started expanding her colonies in Central 
Asia : '‘Asia fo wide enough for both England 
and Russia/' contended Disraeli. Gradually 
Fiance, Belgium and Italy also joined in the 


scramble. Germany which was described by 
Bifemark as a satiated country having no 
colonial ambition, also came forward as a big 
contending power by 1890 whw* the great 
pilot was dropped by the self-willed king 
William TI. Within a few years Africa 
was occupied by Powers ; China was 
partitioned ; clashes occured between Russia 
and England over Afghanistan. It was 
indeed a time that witnessed the dance of 
death organised by different states of Europe 
acting as ag<#nts «.f rising industrial 
capitalism. No power seemed to be contented 
with its own exploits ; each was tearing 
at the throat of the other gradually pushing 
the world towards an inescapable 
catastrophy. An attempt was made by the 
Imperialist Powers to arrive at an under¬ 
standing amongst themselves over the share 
of the spoils at the Berlin Conference in 
1884. Participation of the U. S. A, in the 
conference was of momentous significance 
in that the country was admitted in the 
ranks of World Powers and in future she 
would also lino up with other Imperialist 
Powers for her share particularly in the 
Pacific World by the 1 9th century and 
onward. “The idea of the concert of Europe.” 
8U gfc e, ts Alison Phillips, “was expanding 
into that of the concert of world.” 7 
Nonetheless the contradiction in the 
imperialist camp was so fundamental and 
their interests proved to be so mutually 
exclusive that the ‘concert of the world' had 
Boon to meet with a more terrible fate than 
the concert of Europe. Powers, whether 
of East or West, were following the strange 
logic of might being the basis of right. 
Both America and Japan, that once toiled 
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bo hard to break the shackles of Imperialism, 
now took the garb of imperialism to save 
their own internal problems, and earn 
international importance. It was a period 
of uneasy peace and the Powers remained 
armed to the teeth looking at one another 
with suspicion and hatred. The world was 
divided into Power Blocks and the climax 
was reached at last in 1914 with the 
outbreak of the first world war. 

Thereupon followed a period of mutual 
extermination that ultimately weakened the 
Imperialist Powers of Europe. Sccoudly, 
the Communist Revolution in Russia made 
a breach in the Western system and its 
imperialistic philosophy. Thirdly, the 
gradual awakening in the East attacked the 
system from the rear. And lastly the 
establishment of the League of Nations, 
inspite of its innumerable defects, theoretically 
admitted the desirability of preservation of 
peace by meeting the just demands of 
humanity and securing the rights of self- 
determination to the subject people, proved 
the hollowness of the demands of aggresive 
nationalism and its offspring Imperialism. 
Nevertheless the bitter experience of war 
seemed to have left no lesson for them; the 
avarice must have kept their vision blurred. 
Otherwise there could be no explanation 
to the causes leading to the rite of Fascism, 
Nazism or Japanese militarism at 
connivance of the Western Powers causing 
the repetition of similar tragedy on a bigger 
scale. Yet nothing could save imperialism 
and one folly on top of another drove it 
inexorably towards the inevitable end—the 
grave yard. It had to face three pronged 

_ I—A* _— * — A- j iL. 


‘have-nots of Europe; its own inherent 
contradictions ; and the wars of liberation 
in the colonies of Asia and Africa. 

Imperialism and Emergence of 
Nationalism in hie East 

The development of colonial scheme, as 
has already been noted, appeared at a 
particular phase of economic development 
in Europe. In the beginning there was no 
well-knit plan behind it, but the aim of 
plunder and attempts to monopolise the 
trade routes of tho East were uppermost 
in everybody's mind. As to means there 
were least humane considerations. “Tho 
Portuguese crudely and other European 
nations mildly rejected all civilised law 
being applied beyond the pale of 
European civilisation." 8 They were brave 
like lions with the weak and innocent people 
but timid like lambs before the powerful: 
“cringing and kotowing in China, humble and 
reverential before Japanese officials, they 
were tyrannical beyond belief to the people 
from whom they derived their greatest 
profit" 0 The natives of South America and 
later those of Africa were the worat sufferers. 
John Gunther furnishes us with many 
examples of inhuman barbarity of Europe in 
its dsaling with the natives of Africa: 
“European invaders distinguished themselves 
by ‘avarice, treachery, hypocrisy and 
brutality.' They swindled large tracts of 
land out of native kings by giving them 
worthless loops of beads j they made ‘treaties' 
by planting flag-*-” 10 “JW appetite of 
Leopold's ( Leopold II, the ^cing of Belgium ) 
agents for rubber and ivory grejr steadily 

m>i Ki) * 4 jfc 
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workers made to fill quotas, and if they 
failed to bring in the required amount of 
rubber and ivory they were mutilated and 
shot * '“Leopold's regime is believed to have 
cost, in all, between five and eight million 
lives. That i9 certainly 'development' of a 
peculiar sort. Most horrible was the 
practice of mutilation. If au African boy 
did not satisfy his bosses, a hand or foot— 

sometimes boths were cut off.It was 

purely European invention. To prove their 
efficiency in this bueiufss, tho bosses of 
labour gangs brought to their superiors 
baskets full of human hands. The right hand 
was always favoured. To preserve them in 
the humid climate, they were sometimes 
smoked." 11 Tho Dutch rule in the East 
Indies was iu no way better. Such being 
the overall experience of the natives under 
the rules of Colonial Powers of the West 
no wonder then that it provoked a sense of 
revulsion in the heart of backward peoples. 

The British ruling class, inspite of initial 
crude methods of exploitation, eventually 
evolved out a genuinely scientific colonial 
policy of gradual exploitation and planned 
development of their finance capital. Their 
policy was also flexible enough, depending on 
the condition as they developed, to the extent 
of mutual partnership and granting of self- 
government to the people of colonies. They 
had realised the wisdom of protecting the hen 
that lays the golden egg. The Radical 
Imperialist of Britain (1830-55) developed a 
two-sided policy : “on the one hand they 
saw Britain filled with a crowded population 
which was suffering from many ills, while 
vast and fertile lands under British control 


lay empty waiting to be turned to advan¬ 
tage by human strength and skill. Systematic 
and scientific colonisation seemed to them to 

be the only remedy for this double evil. 

they had also sincere belief in the virtue of 
self- Government.” 2 


With the development of Industrialism 
in Europe British monopoly in this field was 
broken. From 1850 to 1880 the rest of 
the under developed countries, especiu.iy 
Africa and China, were subjected to the flood 
of European invasion a»d wanton exploita¬ 
tion. “At this time,” Writes Prof. H. A, 
Davis, “the development of Industrialism in 
Europe and consequent growth of the popula¬ 
tion was creating a demand for raw material* 
of every kind, and that is why the exploita¬ 
tion of Africa was followed by such scramble 
for territories among the great European 

Powers.Besides being sources of raw 

materials, these countries al«o provided 
markets to dump the goods of the mother 
countries. “Industrial growth aod commer¬ 
cial expansion all over Europe should have* 


tip' 


brought about interdependence of European 
nations, “but instead they came to regard 
one another as “rivals and enemies in the 
fierce industrial competetion ” Hence Impe¬ 
rialism of the new pattern from 1880 onward 
also became a source of "international 
friction, and menace to peace, even more 
serious than commercialism.” 14 Jules Ferry 
in France and Joseph Chamberlain in 
England, about this time, were the high 
priests of Imperialism who came to regard 
that "not only the freedom and power, bat 
economic welfare and social health, depended 
upon the pursuit of an imperial rather than 
a natp*al policy.” Meanwhile America was 
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also developing her Industrial Capitalism at 
a rapid speed and under Theodor Roosevelt 
adopted a forward policy towards Central 
America, drew Latin America within her 
sphere of influence, extended her shadow in 
the Pacific World and adopted the open-door 
policy in respect of China. Japan too 
appeared on the seene and demanded her due 
share in Korea aad Manchuria. Thus it be 
came cl*ar that the people of the backward 
countries must pay the price of prosperity of 
industrially developed countries. But such 
an arrangement could not have been ever¬ 
lasting due to the law of contradiction and 
redaction : it produced bickerings within the 
^imp of capitalism ; it produced powerful 

r 

forces of socialism and in the backward 
countries national resistance to exploitation 
as the people began to nurture a vision of 
freedom and prosperity through industrial 
development of there own. Consequently, 
since the termination of the first world war 
Industrial Capitalism, already weakened, had 
to change its technique for the prolongation 
of the system 

The ruling class of England realised the 
necessity of making adjustment with the new 
forces by evolving out new technique by 
granting Dominion status to certain colonies 
and promises of conceding similar demands 
to India and other colonies in appropriate 
time on the one hand and transforming the 
Industrial Capital into finance capital on the 
other. During the war it was felt that certain 
colonies including India should be industri¬ 
ally developed, under the fostering care of 
British rule and with the aid of British 
oaptlal, on three considerations : (i) ^ y 
and strategic reasons; (ii) competitive 


economic reasons and (iii) inner political 
reasons. As an indirect result India also 
derived better economic benefit and political 
concession thus helping the “emergence of a 
comprador merchant class whose interests 
depended on the foreign merchants, was a 
factor of tremendous importance to the his¬ 
tory of India and Asia.* Even though this 
policy was adopted mainly to serve the 
interest of the British finance capital, yet all 
these improvements and development of 
communication, paradoxically enough, went 
far to help encourage national conciousness, 
aspiratien of India as well as of Asia. 
Gradually other countries of Europe also 
continued to export capital to their colonies, 
dependencies and spheres of influence thereby 
encouraging similar forces to came on the 
surface everywhere. By creating a compra¬ 
dor class and other vested interest groups 
finance capital continued to maintain its hold 
upon the backward countries. This technique 
of compromise proves that Imperialism was 
in retreat on the entire front though 
apparently still maintaining all the trappings 
of its formidableness. While the technologi¬ 
cal progress, with its concomitant effect on 
economic and intellectual development, 
points at the Integration of the world on the 
principle of interdependence and mutual help, 
unelightened self-interest dies hard, and the 
powers refused to adjust their exclusive 
interests with the oommon interests of 
humanity. What the future has in store for 
humanity it is difficult to prognosticate, yet s 
faint tendency towards International under¬ 
standing and co-operation on certain limited 
issues becomes disceraable from time to time. 
If, however, the process continues to develop 
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a day may come whsn nations will realise the 
practical logic of self-preservation not 
through conquest and domination, but 
• throngh co-operation and give and take. 

Future Shape of Things to Come 

Since everything has a philosophy, why 
Imperialism should aot have one ? Being 
dizzy with initial success a few admiriag 
intellectuals like Heury Jones, Walter Bage- 
hot, etc., championed the cause of nationalism. 
Power to them was the manifestation of 
national energy and as the powerful belonged 
to superior race they had a mission and 
responisbility towards the development of 
the human stock of inferior quality according 
to their own image. Giddings, the eminent 
American sociologist too thought on this line. 
Treitschke in Germany supported war as a 
means of wiping out unimportant and super- 
fluous people and consolidating national 
unity. Earnest Heckel supported war and 
subjugation on the principle of natural 
selection. The Fascists and their philosopher 
Roooo also developed ideas on somewhat 
similar lines conceding great role to the 
logic of might being tbe basis of right. But 
history, as we have examined, proved the 
hollowness of such arguments. Civilisations 
have not progressed basing its claim mainly 
on physical might rather than on humane and 
cultural factors. Power may have an 
important place io the great scheme of 
universal creation upto a particular stage of 
developement, nonetheless* it recedes inte 
the background as higher qualities develop in 
human society. Imperialism doubtless played 
a great role notwithstanding its inhuman 
treatment of tbe backward defenceless people 


in complete disregard of their culture, civili* 
Bation aad institution. It had inspired the 
Western nations with daring and boldness 
to defy all barriers of mountains, forest or 
oceans to draw backward and savage 
communities within the pale of European 
civilisation and culture with varying effects 
on the enslaved people. But everywhere 
such activities had also encouraged the 
elements of resurgence and creativeness in 
the backward countries. It broke down the 
primitive economy of the backward prople 
and in turn modernised its pattern by 
encouraging industrialism and re-organising 
the stagnant society on the exhilarating 
image of Western system to a large extent. 
In this way Industrial capitalism contributed, , 
in an indirect manner, to the integration of 
the world in its external aspect. Even though 
imperialistic rivalry very often pushed the 
world to the precepice of its destruction, 
Powers also had to work together on agreed 
terms from time to time as the futility of 
Benslee8 struggle was realised. War prepara¬ 
tion and peace effort progressed side by side. 
Commenting on the Peace Conference at - 
Hague in 1899, W. Allison Phillips made ,, 
the following admirable observation : "It Is 
easy in the light of after events, to laugh at 
the folly of those who build theories for an 
imaginary world ; but it is also easy to 
underestimate the practical effect of impracti¬ 
cal ideals.The dayiare long past when 

wars of conquests were regarded as tile 
crowning glory of kings. The day may yet 
dawn upon the peoples taught by bitter 
experience, will see that their true interest 
lies not in the exaggeration of national 
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differences, but in the practical realisation of 
those far more numerous common interests 
which, as the intellectual and material 
development of the world progress, should 
bind the nations together in one vast 

commonwealth.'' 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ’’’ Indeed a deep look 
into the state of affairs shows that the 
process is already working. Imperialism, to¬ 
day, has made itself obsolete both by its 
achievements and failures. Its achievements 
have raised it to a stature that admits of the 
failure of its institutions to cope with its 
capacity of Further development with 
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efficiency and to the best interest of humanity* 
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FOURTH PLAN AND THE SMALL MAN 


SUNIL BANIK 


It will not be far from the truth to say that 
the Indian people have lost all faith in econo¬ 
mic planning. Since the publication of the 
350 page Fourth Plan Draft in March 1969, 
after three years of Plan-holiday, very few 
people have shown active interest in it. The 
previous 4th Plan draft which had been pub¬ 
lished in August 1966 and also secured the 
approval of the National Development Council 
(NDC), was allowed to lapse. In fact, except 
the Chairman and the Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission, nobody is anxious 
to project the new 4th Plan Draft to the 
people. 

What is more, when it was placed in the 
NDC meeting in April 1969 for its approval, 
most members criticised the Planning Commi¬ 
ssion for not giving them at least a couple of 
days time to read it. Except complaining 
about discrimination in the method of distri¬ 
bution of Central assistance to the States, 
(which would henceforth be 30 per cent in the 
form of grant and the rest in loans) and 
demanding more autonomy in implementing 
State Plans, the State Chief Ministers did not 
seriously discuss the contents, contours and 
scope of the 4th Plan. The States also deman¬ 
ded increase in the quantum of central 
assistance to the State Plans from the Draft 4th 
Plan allocation of Rs. 3,500 crores to 
Rs. 4,500 crores. The States are getting 
increasingly dependent on the Centre for 
finance. The States’ debt to the Centre rose 
from , Rs. 5,191 crore in March 1968 
to Rs. 5,510 crorc in March 1969, apart from 


Centre has disagreed to raise the quantum of 
central plan assistance to the States. 

However, some non-Congress States were' 
highly critical of the Plan Draft and did not 
express their strong determination to imple¬ 
ment it in the State sphere. The Chief 
Minister of U.F. Government of Kerala, Shr* 
E.M.S. Namboodripad even submitted an 
alternative plan which suggested all out natio¬ 
nalisation, 10 per cent cut in defence budget \ 
and withdrawal of all frontier armies for 
employing them in secondary functions such . 
as, digging canals, building roads in the 
conntryside, etc. 

People Left Behind: 

Actually, one can hardly blame the people 
for not keeping up the same faith and zeal in 
economic planning with which they had 
started long 18 years back, during which 
thousands of crores of tax-payers’ money, ' 
domestic savings, foreign exchange and human 
energy were spent to build a new India. 
Foreign aids of about Rs. 5,000 crores and 
deficit financing of more than Rs. 3,500 crores 
( actual was much more ) were utilised and 
injected into the economy during the last 18 
years. But, what was the outcome. Instead , 
of the birth of a new India, some new Indians 
wero bom with pots of money. The small 
men remained where they had been at the 
start. 

On the other hand, population expanded • 
and poverty and unemployment mounted. At 
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asked to pay higher prices than they had been 
paying for a product at the begining of the 
Plan. For example, people were to pay 30 per 
cent higher purchase prices at the end of the 
3rd Plan than what they had been paying 
at the beginning pf the Plan. The per capita 
income of the people ( at 1960-G1 prices ) actu¬ 
ally declined from Rs 333.06 in 1964-65 to 
Rs.302.04 in 1966-67, though at the current 
prices, it demonstrated a steady growth. There 
mav be various economic reasons for this, but 
to the people, the outcome was more misery. 
The price level did not rise in 1967-68, and 
1968-69 due to good harvests, it developed 
a downward rigidity. 

There had been a continuous shift of 
population from the vast rural India to the 
cities and towns, mainly because of miserable 
living conditions iti the rural belts. But 
instead of earning fortunes, these people ended 
up in ghettos, slums, beggary, crime and 
penal colonies. Without belittling the big 
iron and steel mills and capital-intensive prest¬ 
ige projects in some selected urban centres, 
it may be stated that the plans have done 
very little for the villages. Out of total 5 67 
lakhs villages only 58,525 villages were 
electrified upto March 1968 and only 58,000 
villages had post offices and 17,000 villages 
were supplied with piped water at the end 
of the 3rd Plan. The first three 5-year Plans 
provided only Rs. 45.21. crores for 644 rural 
water supply schemes. 

Even today 55 per cent of the villages have 
no satisfactory water supply and the people 
store rain water for consumption throughout 
the year. In the urban areas also, 50 per cent 
of the people do not have adequate water 
supply and 70 per cent are without sewerage. 
Of the total 328,894 miles of roads of various 
hinds built between 1947-67, most were in 
the urban areasJ£aud the conditions of the 
Villages remained more or less as before. At 


the end of the 3rd Plan, there were only 
47,600 hospitals and dispensaries in the coun- 
try with only 2,40,100 hospital beds. The 
bed-population ratio was only 0‘9 \ per thous¬ 
and. There were only 4800 primary health 
centres in March 1966. The doctor-popula¬ 
tion ratio was 1,5150 in March 1968 ( the 
4th Plan target is to make it 1:4300 )- There 
were only 80,000 nurses and rnidwives in the 
country at the end ot the 3rd Plan and half of 
them were academically qualified. 

Housing shortage has assumed a disturbing 
dimension. As against the total shortage of 
housing of about 837 lakh units ( 119 lakhs 
in urban areas and 718 lakhs in the rural 
areas ), the rate of new house construction, 
both in public and private sectois, was only 
3 lakh units per year. The total outlay on 
housing as percentage of total public sector 
outlay was 1.6 per cent in the First Plan, 1.8 
per cent in the Second Plan and then declined 
to 1.6 percent in the Third Plan and 0.7 per 
cent at the Fourth Plan Draft. 

Under the circumstances and with such 
multitudoinus discontent of the people, how 
could we expect the people’s cooperation and 
participation in economic planning or the 
establishment of self-generating and self- 
sustaining village economy when very little has 
been done for the people except systematic lip- 
service to socialism. The Government leaders 
in their dogmatic and non-pragmatic approach 
to planning, never cared to carry forward the 
aspirations of the common man. 

Surplus of Politics in Planning : 

One point, however, is very clear that a 
lot of politics has entered into the economic 
planning. Truely speaking, this is only 
natural, Sis the rulers will always try to im¬ 
plement their politico-economic objectives* The 
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Fourth plan and the sMall Man 
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4th Plan Draft has tried to project its much 
vaunted socialist ideas. Any way, it is nothin 5 
new. The previous plans also said plenty 
about socialism, equality and economic 
justice. The 4th Plan Draft, while freely 
quotin'! from the relevant portions of the 
Constitution of India has aimed towards, 
“reduction in the concentration of income and 
wealth’* and said, “benefits of development 
should accrue more and note to the rela¬ 
tively Jess privileged of the Society...". On 
the other hand, the planners have said that 
1 he rate «»l irrowth of the economy should be 
fast so as to brim* about rapid change in the 
standard o! Ivia 1 ; of the people It is .Ltt« r - 
body's miesi as to how »V planners will re 
ooneik* these two .dpccbvrs i.e attainment 
of ‘So*. Mb * 1 bntu»y' ..ud'h.d rate *»f eco¬ 
nomic growth*. Anv wav, the Plan Drab 
has tbaoah “when incmies a*e tiling, the 
lives of tpowth and sociol justice an 
easier to reconcile”. 

JThc Dovernmcnt ;.s yet unable to make up 
its mind as to how best it o.m hasten the «uix 
of industrial growth r vmsistcnl with its declara¬ 
tion c*fsocb»l«yl policies. flic Central Clove m- 
mrnt leadership is uow hopelessly d’Mtlcd 
and held up together on some patch-work 
compromise which wouux soon be Dearly 
exposed by the rough weather ol Indian 
politics. There arc a lot of int**r-pa«*ty dog- 
lights in the ruling party, some loaders of 
which, are giving socialism a bad name. 

If the •country wants act derated rcumimic 
development and inuss-aascmbly-lme produc¬ 
tion to meet the growing domestic, demands 
and also to hook up a sizeable export market, 
then the economy should not be allowed to 
bog-down or stagnate only to justify some 
vague socialist ideas. ’There is already a 
crisis of confidence in the economy and the 
Indian industries, majority of which arc very 


small and much below “optimum size” as 
compared to the sizes of average industrial 
undertakings in the developed countries in¬ 
cluding Japan, haye been ailing for some 
years past. These should be allowed to 
modernise and expand. Concentration ol 
capital and wealth as well as excessive profit 
motive among the few, occured due to 
bankrupt administrative and licensing 
procedures and politics. I Infori mutely, there 
is no concrete ami realistic programme to 
implement even a minimum of the high-sound¬ 
ing objectives embodied in tin, first few pages 
ol the 4rh Plan Draft. It can hardly make an 
impact on the massive poverty and deep 
nutrition-gap among the vulnerable sections 
of the people. Moreover, the d'h Plan has 
not given much attention to the development 
of the consumer goods mdustiies. 


Regional Disparities . 


The 4th Plan Draft has proposed to check 
regional imbalances as a part ol its overall 
strategy to xeduce cimrentnuino of wealth m 
certain «m*as and cU^rs. Hut it has not been 
mm It ou« hmv it proposes to do a wav with 
regional imbahmos in the in*mediate future. 


I he Wanvhoo Domini ft ce 


(" Fiscal and 


Finan¬ 


cial Incentives for starting Industries in 
Backward Areas”) in us Report, recently 
submitted to Lok S.ihha, h ;s discouraged the 
setting up of industries in backward areas 
where there is no proper inlra-structural 
luilhies, as it would be “wasteful and 
inellectual 10 spread our resources too thinly’*. 
Only monitory incentives, lik* tax concessions 
and easy bank cicdit would not be suificent. 
I’ven the Pandc Committee which had been 
appointed by the Planning Commission for 
identification of industrially backward areas 
in the country, said that* the dispersal of 
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industries must not overlook the question of 
adequate avilability of electric power, water, 
and transport communication. It is not that 
easy to effect dispersal of industries without 
doing something concrete in the semi-urban 
areas or in the country-side. 

Targets too Far to Hit : 

Out of the total 4th Plan outlay of 
Rs. 24,398 crores, the private sector investment 
outlay wiil be Rs. 10,000 crores (which 
is about 144 per cent higher than the 
3rd Plan outlay of Rs. 4,100 crores) 
and the rest for the public sector. The share 
of the private sector in the total 4th Plan 
investment is 45 per cent ( whereas it was 39 
per cent in the 3rd Plan ). The private 
sector has been given a bjg responsibility in 
the 4th Plan. But nobody knows for certain 
as to how the physical targets and financial 
outlay for the private sector was decided 
upon. T1 there were any criteria for calcula¬ 
ting the private sector financial outlay in the 
4th Plan, then those would now require re¬ 
casting. after the nationalisation of 14 major 
commercial banks. 

The Centre will spend the bulk of the 4th 
Plan public investment fund i. c. about 
Rs. 7934 Cr. and the States and the Union 
territories will spend Rs. fi>,066 crores and 
Rs. 398 crores respectively. The total deficit 
financing will be Rs 850 crores in the 4th Plan 
and its percentage share to total plan outlay is 
5.9 per cent as against 13.2 per cent in the 
3rd Plan. 

The annual average growth rate of the 
economy ( envisaged under conditions of 
stable prices ) will be 5.5 per cent ( a growth 
rate target of 6 per cent has been fixed for 
subsequent years upto 1980-81 when National 
Income is likely to be Rs. 582 billions at 


current prices ). The overall annual average 
growth rate contemplated in the 4th Plan, 
being based on an annual growth rate o i 4.5 
per cent in the agricultural sector and 9 per 
cent in miping and manufacturing etc., is on 
the high side, particularly in the context of 
past performance. During 1960-61 and 
1968-69 the average annual growth rate of 
agriculture was only 1.3 per cent. Industrial 
growth rate during the 3rd Plan was less than 
the annual average of 8 per cent, as compared 
to the target of 11 per cent. Industrial growth 
rate in the subsequent years was hopelessly low 
except 1968-69, when industrial production 
revived and the growth rate turned out to be 6 
per cent. 

Public Sector is not Public : 

What is more, the public sector projects 
which now occupy commanding position in 
Industrial India, will have to give a better 
performance to help attain the industrial 
growth rate target. Now-a-days, the Prime 
Minister feels very strongly and gives a battle- 
cry to anybody criticising the public sector. 
In one, way this is a good development, 
because it shows that the public sector under¬ 
takings arc not orphans. 

Public sector undertakings increased from 
only 5 units with a total investment of Rs. 29 
crores in the beginning of the 1st Plan to 25 
units with a total investment of Rs. 81 crores 
in the beginning of the 2nd Plan and 48 units 
with Rs. 953 crores at the commencement of 
the 3rd Plan. At the end of March 1969, 
the total investment in the 83 industrial and 
commercial undertakings of the Central 
Government was Rs, 3,500 crores, out of 
these, the total investment in the 55 running 
public sector concerns was Rs. 3, 200 crofts, ot 
them 24 units incurred a total loss of Rs. 25 
crores in 1967-68. 
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At the beginning of the 4th Plan, almost 
all the public sector units were running at very 
much below their installed capacities. For 
example, in 1968-69, unutilised capacity of 
the Bhilai Steel Plant was 31%, Durgapur 
Steel Plant 49%, Rourkela Steel Plant 36%, 
Bangalore Unit of the H\1T 52% and so on. 
Even then, the 4th Plan has earmarked huge 
funds for the expansion of some of these public 
sector units. 

The people of India pay taxes and not 
tribute to the New Delhi Government. 
Tribute is paid by the subject to the rulei>. 
But taxes are paid by the citizens to their own 
Government, so that the Government may 
spend it for the benefit of the citizens and 
remain accountable to them for this spending. 
As such, the tax payers have every right to 
criticise the inefficient functioning of the 
mammoth public sector, without being 
branded as spokesman of monopolists or 
private sector capitalists by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. The contribution of the public sector 
projects, from its surpluses, to the resources 
of the 4th Plan is not only on the iow side 
but also uncertain, particularly because of 
cost escalation of the projects during the 
period, arising out of inflation and inefficient 
management. The question which is now 
most relevant for the public sector is, 
whether these responsible for implementation 
and forward planning could be held liable 
lor failure in progress and performance of the 
projects in relation to the pre-determined 
targets of cost and time. 'I he absence of 
business discipline in the operating techniques 
lias been one of the main road-blocks of the 
public sector business. It is about time that 
a measure of real accountability of the public 
sector units was introduced. 

Due to the inefficient running of the public 
undertakings, the people are penalised by 


way of more taxes, the ratio of which to 
N. I. will increase to 18.5 per cent by 
1980-81. Due to heavy dose of taxation, the 
economy is already facing a tax-push inflation 
and the corporate sector savings have gone 
down heavily. The additional resource 
mobilisation through taxation in the 4th Plan 
will further add to the tax-burden of the 
common people. On the other hand, the Plan 
Draft has avoided stating categorically (mainly 
on political consideration), the need to tax the 
farm sector. 

The Plan 1 )raft has stated that the average 
rate of domestic savings will have to be raised 
from 8 per cent ofN. I. in 1967-68 to 12,6 
per cent in 1973-74 for achieving a desired 
rate of investment. But in 1967-68, the rate 
uf domestic savings was veiy low due to among 
others, lingering effects of Indo-Pak hostilities 
and two consecutive years of bad harvests. It 
may be stated that the 4th Plan target of 
domestic savings is nothing spectacular because 
in 1960*61, the rate of domestic savings was 
10 3 per cent of N. I. In this respect, the 
rale of domestic savings on the basis of 1967-68 
achievements will only give an'unreal picture 
of the rate of progress. 

Education and Economic Growth : 

The Plan Draft has freely quoted from the 
Directive Principles of Slate Policy of the 
Constitution. But it has not mentioned any¬ 
thing on the Government’s responsibility to 
“endeavour to provide, within a period of 
10 years from the commencement of this 
constitution, for free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion of all children until they complete the age 
of 14 years. 1 ’ It is silent on the question of 
universal primary education, though it has 
agreed that equality of opportunity could be 
guaranteed only through universal elementary 
education. 
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The Plati Draft has also not stated as to 
how it would make education responsive to 
the needs of the country’s industrialisation 
and development programme. It only 
states “educational programme will be in¬ 
creasingly related to social and economic 
objectives 0 . It is anybody’s guess as to how 
and to what extent the 4th Plan will try to 
diversify and bring occupational bias to the 
higher secondary education and whether the 
higher education will be subject to quality 
control. In this regard, the previous 4th Plan 
Draft ( August 1966 ) recommended reorienta¬ 
tion of the secondary school education system 
with a view to “prevent the current rush to 
Universities and, at the same time, give to 
the secondary hchool-Ieavers a training which 
has an important value and will make them 
productive workers when they go out into 
the world/’ 

It has been estimated that enrolment of 
students to colleges and universities will in¬ 
crease from 1.69 m. in 1968-69 to 2.66 m 
{ including correspondence and part-time 
students ) in 1973-74. Student enrolment in 
the primary stage will go up from 55.93 in in 
1968-69 to 68.34 ni in 1973-74 and about 
3.81 rn additional boys and girls will go for 
secondary education at the end of the 4th 
Plan. But for this, additional 644,000 elemen¬ 
tary school teachers and 153,000 secondary 
school teachers will be required. 

Hie prospect of recruiting so many addi¬ 
tional teachers during the Plan period is not 
hopeful. Ahcady there is an acute shortage 
of teachers not to speak of trained teachers. 
At -the end of 1968-69, there were 550,000 un¬ 
trained teachers. Then, according to the 4th 
Plan Draft, about 44.7 per cent of the total 
enrolment in the higher education in 1973-74 
will be in science education. But, in view of the 
expansion of science education from 25.7 per 


cent of the total enrolment in 1960-61 to 41.5 
per cent in 1965-66, enrolment of 44.7 per cent 
of the total students in science stream during 
the 4th Plan, is not at all spectacular. 

Annual admission capacity at the degree 
and diploma level, in the technical institutions 
would be 25,000 and 48,000 respectively in 
1973-74. It may be pointed out that the 
annual admission capacity of the technical 
institutions in 1968-69 was the same i, e 
25,000 at the degree level and 48,000 at 
diploma level. However, actual admission in 
1968-69 was much Its*. Large scale unemploy¬ 
ments among engineers discouraged many 
students to join technical colleges. 

The total unemployed engineers in 1968 
was 32,000 (13,000 degree holders and 19*000 
diploma holders). It has been estimated bv 
the Institute of Applied Manpower Research 
that there will be about 100,000 (compiising 
55,000 degree and 45.000 diploma holders), 
unemployed engineers in the country at the 
end of 197.3-74, On the other hand, the 
country has been facing acute shortages el 
some categories of technical personnel for 
economic growth. This paradox was mainly 
due to lack of proper manpower planning. 
Paradoxically, however, the 4th plan Draft ha« 
mentioned, “The existing facilities for 
engineering education should be sufficed to 
meet the 4th and 5th plan requirements. No 
shortages arc expected’*. 

Mounting Job-seekers and Manpower 

Planning 

It is not clear as to what the planners 
wanted to say in the chapter’ ** Manpower 
planning” which is irhportant both for the 
individual and the society. Due to defective 
educational system, the country is now. faced 
with its.steady rise in educated.unemployment. 
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The national Labour Commission Study 
Group on Employment and Training has 
stated that number of educated - work-seekers 
increased by 35 per tent between December 
1964—December 1967 and about 72 per cent 
of them were without any vocational or 
practical training, i'he Study Group esti¬ 
mated that the number of educated work¬ 
seekers will increase to 1.6 millions in 19/5 - 
^ 6 . So this is a real challenge to e< onomic 
planning of the countiy. between J951--61, 
only 17 million new jobs were created, 
whereas the labour force increased by 21 
millions. The 3rd plan started with a backlog 
of 7 million . unemployed people, but ended 
up with a backlog of 10 million jobless people. 
Abour 17 million new entrants joined the 
labour market dunng 3rd pi in period which 
provided employment to only H millions. 
New entrants in the labour force during 1966- 
67, 1967 -68 and 1968 --69 was roughly 
estimated to be around 14 millions. 

The Study Gxoup ci the NX,C which sub¬ 
mitted its report sometime back, stated, that 
about 23 million new entrants will join the 
labour inaiket between 1966-71 and another 
30 millions between 1971-76. It may be noted 
that there were about lb millions under¬ 
employed persons in I960 and their numbers 
increased since then. The backlog of unem¬ 
ployment at the beginning of the 4th Plan 

would be about 23 millions and the total 
increase in labour force during 1969-74 will 
be about 25 millions. 

However, the 4th Plan I)r*ut has not given 
any precise data on the backlog of unemployed 
and under-employed and also the total job 
opportunities that would be generated during 
the Fourth Plan. As the planners thought 
that such estimates will be more “in the nature 
of a guess’ 1 . On the scope of new jobs in the 
Fourth Plan, the Plan Draft has stated “The 


extent to which new employment opportunities 
will be created or there will be improvement 
in the earnings of those already employed in 
different sectors cannot, however, be quanti¬ 
fied". Anyway, the Planning Commission has 
now advised the States to select job-oriented 
projects and to promote labour-intensive 
industries. 

The rural man-power programme which 
had been adopted in the previous Plan years 
to provide jobs in rural areas has been dropped 
m the Fourth Plan* Incidentally, the fund 
allocation on man-power programme declined 
from Rs .8 crorcs in 1965-66 to Rs.4.5 crores in 
1968-69. 

't he Plan Draft has also stated that the 
Fourth Plan Agricultural Development 
Piogrammcs are “likely to create new employ¬ 
ment opportunities in the rural areas” and 
“non-farm employment is expected to grow at 
at a fast rate'*. So on new employment 
opportunities the Plan Draft can only say 
“likely” and “expected to grow”. The 
“Labour and Employment” chapter of the 
Plan Draft thus concluded, “The principal 
means of enlarging employment opportunities 
is to get the economy move as fast as possible 
with the maximum dispersal of productive 
activity throughout the country”. 

Put it has not been explained clearly as to 
how it would make a happy compromise 
between “speedier programmes towards social 
justice” and re-distribution of income etc., on 
the one hand and 'Taster development of the 
economy” on the other, during the Fourth 
Plan period. It is also surprisingly silent on 
the question of automation, desirable role of 
trade unions and elaborate schemes and cate* 
gorywisc man-power needs of the various 
sectors of the economy during the 1970s when 
the population will continue to expand at the 
rate of 2.5 percent annually. There wid/be a 
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net addition of 82 million people by 1973-74 
and another addition of 94 million people by 
1980-81. 

Imports Running ahead of Exports : 

The total foreign exchange requirement of 
the 4th Plan Period leaving out deficit financ¬ 
ing is Rs. 10,030 crores, made out Rs.9630 
crores by way of imports and the rest towards 
repayment to I.M.F. and expenses on invi¬ 
sibles. Of this, Rs.8300 crores will come from 
export earnings based on annual growth rate 
of 7% and the rest as external assistance, The 
gross inflow of external assistance estimated is 
Rs.4030 crores (inclusive of PL 480 Food Aid 
of Rs.380 crores )—out of this Rs.2280 crores 
will be spent towards debt repayment 
( amortisation and interest charges ) for earlier 
loans and balance i.e. Rs.1750 crores will meet 
the foreign exchange requirement of the public 
sector projects of the 4th Plan. 

The outstanding foreign loans as on 
November J, 1968 was Rs.5801.8 crores. (Of 
this Rs.3790’62 crores have to be paid in 
foreign exchange and Rs.484.04 crores through 
exports of goods and the rest in rupees). Now 
the country has to bear the burden of increas¬ 
ing interest payment on foreign loans, growing 
maturity of repayment obligations and rising 
remittance of foreign private investors in India. 
For a couple of decades more, imports will run 
ahead of exports. The scope of reduced 
imports of some items such as, finished 
fertiliser, crude oil, scarce raw materials, 
special steel, machineries, components etc. are 
very much limited, till adequate indigenous 
production of such items are possible. 
However, lack of proper planning, bungling in 
the allocation of foreign aids and procedural 
delays have unnecessarily inflated the volume 
ai}d cost of imports. 

'■JHkc continued and sometimes increasing 


imbalances in our foreign trade from the very 
beginning was due to high import bills. 
While imports increased from Rs. 455. 94 
crores in 1947-48 to Rs. 1394.05 in 1965-66* 
and Rs. 2078-35 crores ( post valuation price ), 
in 1967-68 exports of goods increased from 
Rs. 408.46 crores in 1947-48 to Rs. 809.55 
crores in 1965-66 and Rs. 1152.88 crores ( post 
-devaluation price) in 1967-68. Imports 
slightly declined in subsequent years due to 
less food imports in 1968-69 was 3.5 m. tonnes 
—not long ago the figure was 25 m. tonnes 
per year. Exports of goods increased to 
Rs. 1360 crores in 1968-69 as against the 4th 
Plan estimate of Rs. 1340 crores for the same 
year. 

Being encouraged with satisfactory growth 
rate of export earnings in recent years ( after 
set-back in 1965-66 and 1966-67 due to fall 
in agricultural production, slackening in 
world demand and high internal cost ), the 
4th Plan has fixed an export earning target 
of Rs. 1900 in 1973-74. Though the growth 
rate of export earnings increased appreciably 
in 1968-69, it was only about 4.5 percent 
higher than the record level in 1964-65. In 
fact, export earnings increased at a compound 
rate of only 4.5 percent between April 1959—• 
March 1965. Viewed from this background, 
it is felt that the 4th Plan export target of 
7% (to be continued upto 1980-81 ) is on 
the high side. It will be very dcfficult to 
achieve this over-ambitious export target, 
particularly when India’s export earnings 
from traditional items (including tea and 
jute goods ) declined and chances of increased 
export earnings from them are not bright. 
On the other hand, though exports of non- 
traditiobal items which consisted about 60% 
of total exports in 1968-69 (particularly 
engineering goods and machinery etc ) v 
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somewhat increased in recent years, any 
sizeable increase in exports of such items will 
depend on a variety of factors, including 
quality and price competitiveness. In tradi¬ 
tional goods exports, the country is being 
gradually priced out in the world market. 
For example, despite bumper crop in tea in 
1967-68, tea export was far from satisfactory. 
Due to high wage and tax bills the jute 
industry is rapidly getting unprofitable and 
is being priced out by Pakistan and by 
synthetic substitutes in export markets. India 
will also gradually loose some of the custom 
concessions now being enjoyed by her on some 
export items in foreign markets, e. g. U. K.’s 
unilateral and irreversible decision to abolish 
quotas for Indian cotton textile imports and 
imposition of 15 percent tariff on them on 
and from 1972 will further reduce India’s 
exports to U. K. Already, exports to U. K. 
declined in 1968-69. While nobody will 
dispute that export earnings should be 
increased substantially, efforts to boost exports 
will depend on a number of factors. 

Expdh efforts have been thwarted by 
frequent changes in Government fiscal and 
export policies. Exports of non-traditional 
items like steel, iron, engineering goods, 
railway wagons and track equipments as well 
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as chemical and allied products etc. no doubt 
hold a great promise, provided exporters and 
manufacturers get liberal finance and refinance 
facilities. In this regard, the Reserve Bank 
of India’s Credit Policy must assume a new 
meaning and purposeful role. The Govern¬ 
ment must also adopt an export-oriented 
fiscal policy and provide adequate institutional 
arrangements. 

The Cash Assistance Scheme for exporters 
will, have to be reformulated. It may be 
suggested tKat, instead of spreading out too 
thinly, the cash assistance on a number of 
items, it should be limited to a fewer items, 
while for other items, lowering down of export 
duty and partial or total exemption of excise 
duty should be considered. To supplement 
export promotion activities, further develop¬ 
ment, expansion and mechanisation of major 
Indian ports will be necessary. At present, best 
Indian ports can berth vessels of only upto 
25,000 tonnes capacity, while ports of some 
developed countries can berth vessels upto 
70,000 tonnes capacity. Moreover, to make 
available adequate quantity of products at 
competitive prices in the foreign markets, 
the Plan will have to stress on export-oriented 
capital intensive industries instead of labour- 
intensive and traditional industries. 
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The urge fot disseminating knowledge 
among the contemporaries and preserving it 
for posterity lies behind the creation of 
libraries and this urge must have been very 
strongly felt by the Indian saint-scholars of 
ancient times, who were teachers and guides 

for their pupils. 


The Beginning 

But in the beginning, i.e. in the early Vedic 
Age there was no need for preservation of their 
manuscript texts for teaching was then conduc¬ 
ted on an audioverbal method and the learner 
learnt by hearing the hymns which his teacher 
enunciated. The teacher was thus at once the 
preserver and enunciator of the particular 
Vedic text. His home was the class-room 
where the pupil would be guided along the 
correct path to attain self-realisation. Some sort 
of a library, however, came into existence 
when in the later Vedic civilisation, various 
families all over India known as the “Kulas” 

i 

and “Gotras” felt the need for maintaining the 
sanctity of the sacred texts. Various Vedic 
Schools called “Sakhas” and “Charanas” were 
formed with their own sets of rules, and as Dr. 
R. K. Mookerjee says in his “Hindu Civilisa¬ 
tion,” “these Sakhas and Charanas based on 
slightly different texts, were very useful in 
preserving the purity of their respective texst.” 
Thus the beginning of the library system 
was made from the need for preservation of 
textf which might have otherwise been 
polluted by interpolations. 

The Vedic India boasted of intense literary 
activity and various literary councils and, it 


may be presumed, these councils were at once 
the school and the library in which Vedic texts 
were taught and studied. Dr. Mookerjee 
mentions organisations like the “Panchala 
Parishad," a council for advanced study, held 
under the auspices of King Pravahana 
Jaivali where literary celebrities met and 
discussed abstruse Vedic problems. The 
existence of the class of wandering scholars 
like “Charakas” who went to different centres 
of learning to study Vedic texts testifies to the 
existence of libraries , where texts were 
preserved. 


Monastic Library 


As Vedic influence waned and Buddhist 
supremacy had its way, Buddhist monasteries 
began to preserve religious texts and in this 
way monastic libraries developed. The 
important difference between ancient Indian 
and European libraries is that while in Europe, 
specially in Austria and Switzerland, libraries 
developed only in the monasteries in the 
Middle Ages, in ancient India prior to the 
monastic libraries there were individual 
attempts at preserving the texts in the Vedic 
age. These monastic libraries, of course, were 
not broadbased, for they kept only texts of a 

particular religious sect. An important 

» _ 

departure was the Texila University library 
which existed in the late twenties of the 4th. 
century B. C., when Alexander invaded 
India. It was nonsectarian in character, for 
it contained even medical books. 



The numerous stupas which Asok&7 built 
were camouflaged monasteries for preserving 
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Buddhist scriptures. The Buddhist monks 
lived and studied there. Fa-hien (visiting 
India between 405 A. D. and 411 A. D.) 
studied Sanskrit lore and Buddhist MSS. at 
two famous monasteries of those days belong¬ 
ing to two rival Buddhist sects, Mahayana and 
Hinayana. 

A monastery of Kanishka’s time the site of 
which has been discovered at Peshawar also 
preserved Buddhist scriptures. This monastic 
library was destroyed by the marauding bands 
\ of Mohommedan invaders after 9th century 
A. D. 

Vincent Smith in his ' Early History of 
India” refers to the visit of Hiucii Tsang in 
G40 A. D. to the monasteries of Kanchi 
belonging to the Chola era. There he studied 
scriptures of the Sthavira School of the 
Mahayana sect. 

Days of Glory 

The glorious age in the ancient India’s 
library system ensued, when in the decadent 
period of the Gupta Dynasty, Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya established a Buddhist cultural 
centre at Magadha ( C. 485 A. D.) evidently 
to re-orient Buddhist study in North India. 

* This developed into the famous well-equipped 
library of Nalanda. Some Tibetan records 
referring to the traffic of contact that existed 
between India and Tibet at this time tell us 
much about this library. 

Prof. J. N. Samaddar in his “The Glories 
of Magadha’' says that it was from this 
University library that a learned scholar, 
Paramartha took Buddhist MSS. to China 
during the reign of Kumargupta and translated 
most of them there. The library campus was 
called Dharmaganja ( Form of Religion ) from 
which we can infer its monastic character. 
The enormity of the number of books and 
MSS, kept here can be inferred from the fact 


tit 

that it consisted of three buildings! Ratnasagarg 
Ratnadadhf and Ratnaranjako. Ratnadadhi was 
a nine-storied building and the vertical expan¬ 
sion of the library instead of horizontal, speaks 
for the ingenuity of the Gupta Emperors. It 
was in this building that the famous Buddhist 
treatise, “Asta Sahasrika Prajnaparamita” was 
kept. Several MSs. copies of this sacred text 
have been discovered at different places, of 
which the MSs. kept in the Cambridge 
University library is most famous. There was 
no dearth of other kinds of books also. A 
Chinese traveller, I-Tsing, studied there about 
four hundred Sanskrit texts. This library was 
also destroyed by the Mahominedans. The 
Baladitya inscription discovered at Nalanda 
says how it was destroyed by fire. 

The Royal University of Vikramasila, also 
had a big library where books on a variety of 
subjects were preserved. Our knowledge of 
it is restricted by the paucity of records and 
there foie we must base our knowledge on 
inference. Since there was a House of Science 
lor scientific study, there must have been 
science books, and the inclusion of Tantrska or 
occult sciences and magic, in the curriculum 
of the University accounts for the existence of 
Tantrika literature in its library. There were 
books on Metaphysics and Logie and also the 
Scriptural text, “Asta Sahasrika Prajnapara- 
mita.” 

A library was attached to the Odandapura 
University. A prize collection there was 
“Ramacharita,” the life of Ramapala. From 
the account of a Muslim historian, Minhaz, 
referred to in “The Glories of Magadha,” we 
come to know that when Muhammad-2- 
Bakhtyar attacked these places, he found” a 
great ihimber of books,” and as Taranath. 
another historian, says, Muhammad destroyed 
all these books along with the University 
which preserved them. 



GANDHI AND WORLD PEACE & UNDERSTANDING 


Dr. K. K. GHOSH 


“The light has gone out of our lives. The light represented 
the living truth , and the eternal man was with us with his eternal 
truth.** —(Pandit Nehru 30.1.43.) 


The evolution of humanity represents a 
gradual development from violence to non¬ 
violence, from conflict to adjustment and co¬ 
operation, as it rightly said. 

Gandhi was the “Kindly Light” which 
represented this true understanding and 
typified peace in the international context. 
His non-violence unlike Buddha and Mahavira 
was directed in spirit towards a search in 
progress. He understood it as Vinoba said, 
“Mankind has come to the conclusion that 
violence has no solution to offer for the 
problems of to-day.” This has been understood 
by all nations and by individuals. Even the 
most progressive nation in the eyes of the 
World to-day, the United States of America, 
have realised this basic truth. 

But how to solve the problems through the 
technique of non-violence has not yet been 
universally discovered. The realistic fighter 
in Gandhi was a discoverer of this ’truth. “It 
was” as is rightly said,“an outlook on life—a 
spirit which was to be cultivated assiduously by 
individuals before it could spread to a group, 
then in an ever widening circle, to other 
groups, and ultimately to mankind—to regulate 
the relations between^individuals and between 
nations.'* 


Here we find that Gandhi was not only a 
prototype of non-violence, a light for peace 
and understanding, between Hindus and 
Muslims and in India advocating unity among 
caste Hindus and Ilarijans, but his was a spirit 
for exemplification to mankind as a whole for 
spiritual brotherhood to which we are all 
dedicated. His was a mission for World 
Culture and understanding. i 

It was this concept of Gandhi with which 
he said on his first public address in India 
in 1916. “There is no salvation in India unless 
you strip yourself of your jewellery and hold it 
in trust for your countrymen.” This speech r 
was on -the occasion of the opening ceremony 
of the Banaras Hindu University. People 
thought that perhaps he was aiming at the 
jewels of the princes who attended the 
ceremony to be donated to the University. 
But what actually he meant at the opening 
ceremony ot the great University was a ; 
“spiritually oriented” education in the World 
context to strip off its students of the objective 
ego and to build up an educational system 
with conscience to be dedicated for the nation. 

In fact through non-violence he wanted to 
strip mankind of the ‘ego*, of lust, jewellery and 
power. Forty years earlier to a Pathan in 
South Africa who threatened his life, he said 
“Death is the appointed end of all life. To die 
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by the hand of brother, rather than by disease 
o,r in such other way, cannot be for me a 
matter of sorrow. Aifd if, even in such a case, 
I am free from the thought of anger or hatred 
against my assailant, l know that will redound 
to my eternal welfare.’ 5 

To Gandhi this “eternal welfare” was the 
crux of his philosophy and teaching through 
practice. His first satyagraha in Champaran 
(Bihar) typified freedom from fear. He always 
advocated fighting for one’s own right and to 
fulfil obligations. “Do not pay any tax until 
those who could not pay were granted remis¬ 
sion” was his advice to peasants in the 
Agrarian trouble in Kheda district of Gujarat. 

It is therefore wrong to suppose as some 
critics try to apportion, that his campaign of 
non-violence was a weapon against British 
imperialism or a garb for cowardice. If he 
had worked to give the people the non-violent 
out-look he also imparted in them the spirit of 
rcsistencc. “I would rather have India,” he 
said, “resort to arms in order to defend her 
honour than she should in a cowardly manner 
become or remain a helpless witness to her 
own dishonour.” 

To Gandhi his non-violence was a symbol 
for an education for all mankind in self- 
discipline, self-restraint, self-government based 
on the individual’s government of himself. 
The broad subjectivity of his philosophy is the 
application for restraint on his countrymen for 
any abuses or violence vis-a-vis the British 
nation. Therefore it was an international cult 
based on individual self-government and 
discipline. 

In fact from 1919 upto his death in 1948 
he had roused the people’s fervour and yet 
restrained their passion. “A rapier run 
through my body could hardly have pained me 
more” said he when he learnt of the murder 
of a policeman in a mob frenzy, So he resorted 
to fast to purge this violent attitude. This is 


how he controlled his countrymen again and 
again to a national discipline through self- 
restraint. Thus in the thick of the battle he 
remained a man of God. 

Hence Gandhi’s life was the laboratory 
in its practical application to national educa¬ 
tion for self discipline in international context 
with British imperialism in the background. 
But his struggle movement bore no hatred for 
Britain as a whole. Churchill might have 
referred to him as the “nauseating seditious 
fakii.” But his h effort was only, to win • by 
love. “YVc do not seck*our independence out 
of Britain’s ruin in War” he said, “this is not 
the way of non-violence.” 

It was indeed this spirit of non-violence that 
dictated Gandhi to take the “hazard of a long 
pilgrimage in Noakhali to plant the message 
of love and courage in a wilderness of hatred 
and terror,” as is said. 

“Purification of the heart” was his motto, 
of education. He was ready at any stage o r 
his career to stand alone where conscience was 
concerned. During the heat or his political 
campaign in 1922, when he could not control 
the mob hysteria, he refused to continue his 
campaign. He admitted “The drastic reversal 
of practically the whole of the aggressive pro¬ 
gramme may be politically unsound but there 
is no doubt that it is religiously sound,” he 
said. This was what his spiritually oriented 
education taught him and he preached to 
mankind at large. 

Som$ Western authors have tried to 
attribute Gandhi’s struggle against British 
Government as an embodiment of an attitude 
of conflict. Against this he himself had on 
one occasion told a judge who sentenced him : 
“I hold it a virtue to be disaffected towards 
a Government which in its totality has done 
more harm to India than any previous system. 
Holding such a belief I consider it a sin to have 
any affection for such a system.” 
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It was this positive aspect of‘'Non-violence** 
in Gandhi which manifested itself in multi¬ 
farious forms in ills career. It was this 
icvereme <»f human personality that was the 
essence of h.s spirituality. Even his symbol of 
Charkha ( Spinning Wheel) did not abhor 
xhe craze lor machinery. On the contrary he 


said “What T object to is the craze not machi¬ 
nery as such. The impetus behind it all is not 
the philanthrophv to save labour but gieed.” 

Thus Gandhi advocated the sythesis.ol 
conflicting idea lo discover the universal laws 
for the revolution of World Peace and 
Understanding. 


ABANISH CHANDRA DAS 

XI ARAD HAN DUTTA 


It is a sad commentary on the rising 
generation of Bengal that m.mv stalwarts who 
hul been torch-bearers of renascent Bengal 
a^e forgotten by them. One sm h forgotten 
in ’he cnltmal and educational field 
L Late Dr. Abinash Chandra Das. Ilia services 
»o Bengal should be recounted and 
Hunembcied. Abinash Chandra Das, made 
b,i m.*rk as < creative and (ritual writer both 
in Bengali and English during the late 
mino-'adi and the nrlv twentieth century. 
W’tiJe bis scholarship wan wide it was in ancient 
■ mliaii hiMoiy that he reached the yjeak of 
bis form, 

rre-cmincmh a Vedic scholar of interna¬ 
tional icpui.ttion and an orientalist of great 
auattmont, Ucna^h ( ’handra Das, third son 
d Late Haihharan Das was born on 19th 
February ISo/, u; Rrikura. After taking his 
eariy education fiom Bankura, Abinash 
Chandra jointd the Ranchi Zilla school from 
where he passed ihc Entrance examination 
m 1CS3 with credit, ihc subsequent examina¬ 


tions that he passed were of the Calcutta 
University, F. A. ami 15. A (Eng. Urns) 
for which he apprared from the Patn < college 
in 1X86 and 1XX.S re: pectively. He eiJeied 
the Presidency College, Calcutta nd passed 
the M. A. examination in English in IWj and 
B. L. in 1891. He capped his brilliant aca¬ 
demic career with the Pin 1). degree in history 
which he obtained from Calcutta University. 

Abinash Chandra was a tegular contributor 
to the leading English and Bengali periodicals 
from 1882- After working for sometime 
as correspondent of ‘The Indian Mirror 1 and 
‘The Bengalee’ he became intensely interested 
in journalism. Niucndra Nath Sen of ‘The 
Indian Mirror* and Surendra Nath Banerjec; 
a political leader of towering stature, were 
outstanding sons of Bengal. They played a 
prominent part in shaping and guiding Abinash 
Chandra's opinion on important political, 
social and religious questions. 

The Years 1904-06 saw ttyc great upheaval 
of the Swadeshi agitation. Bengal witnessed 
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a prowing political consciousness during the 
partition of Bengal in i'H)5. In ditsc stormy 
days, Abinash Chandra joined ‘The Indian 
Mirror* in the year 1WW a* its assistant editor 
and remained there in the same capacity 
upto 1910 It is «o i ceiMin e<cc).t due to 
him that the paper ctjovcl iis provfifom 
condition and high status. 1 Ie wu^ entrusted 
with the < harge of editing “ The Bengalee*’ 
from !<W His e>:«r*»sc in the held nf 
vernacular iournalhm proved to he very 
fiuiiftil. H:s *Sw4 lc,l«’ f J.umoln d as ; 'srekfy 
in 2°0,‘ s :> tad a verv c‘icor"jed career. He 
had die eiro \ and uistim *;<m ot editing some 
vernacular journal like ‘ZaMmdarv 
Parichayeth* ( 1302 ), Caudhahamk ( 19()5 ) 
an*i k^aiiatai.f ( 1910}. lie wielded a. 
powerful pin win* h ci.ubicd him to slupe 
and rnrect public upmion in an useful 
manner. 

Ilis "rowing tepuraiiou as a m holar 
a'.tritred the notice of Mr Adou-rh 
Muoldi. rjee, who i niu. »o ,n»u the 

Work of Dr. \hi • «s»i vdtandia Das 
( As ktr as known to tin. witter ) 

Bengali 

1. Sit a- ( pMi.se ) i">7 B. S. 

Do ( .'s nail Jain ) I8\M 

3. Paladian- ( Novel ) 18%. 

4. Kumari- ( Novel ) Hlti B. S. 

5. Aranyabrc-- ( Novel ) I l J I B. S. 

6. Durgarani- ( Novel ) 13JO ,, 

7. Gatha- ( Kabya ) ! ‘>09 

8. Pravabati- ( Drama ) i '129 B. S. 

9. Sukatha- ( Essay ) 1 ‘100 B. S. 

10. Hithopodesh-t Story ) ID8 B. S. 

11 Nahar- Bansa I’arichaya. 

12. Camilla Banik Vatir Prachin O 
Bartaman Itihas ( 1330 B. S.) 


Calcutta University. Dr. Abinash Chandra 
Das joined the Calcutta University in 1920*. 
He became a professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. As a professor of 
history, he earned a reputation which spread 
far iind wide. He was closely connected 
with the ’ Bangiya Sahitva Paridiad’* and 
the ‘Asiatic Society*. The authorities of the 
“Gurukul University** invited him to deliver 
a course of lectures on vedic India. Dr* 
Abmt>h Chandia Das presided over the 
Sara’v/.ib S.irnmclaiia and Veda Sammelana* 
of 1 he Gurukul University in connection 
wih iis silver jubilee celebration on the 16th 
March Id:. 7. His Rig-vedic India was 
pnbli-died bv the Cilcutta University in 1921. 
ilis .in ther i.einmm ntal work, “Rig-Vcdic 
<'ultuo ” eai-.e oi i m 1925. He was the 
awhi*i of iiwinv odu*r valuable books and 
monographs He r-.iiied from the Calcutta 
University in 1912. 

Dr. Ab'ooMi Chandra Dai died on 5 th 
S. pi* *Mhe<\ W .9. 

Id (Iltas-uvaT.i b.irnanavyer Itibritta 

( 1331 B. S. ) 

J 2. R.igbuba'idttm- «' 1903 ) 

15. S.ihi'.yabodta ' l.ssay ) 

if). Acilij^k G.ilpa, 

17. Voniamk Gaipa. 

18. Mdhyan. Pandav. ( Diama ) 

English : 


1. Rig-Vcdic India. ( C. U. 1921, 2nd 

Edn. 1927) 

2. Rig-Vcdic Culture ( !92 j ) 

3. The Vanya Caste ( 1903 ) 

4. N tiiur-family ( ? ) 

b. Address : ( 1927 ), 



SUGAR COOPERATIVES & CONSUMERS 


Dr. N. A. SHAH 


Indian suggar Industry has opened a new 
chapter in our economy. Up to now, the 
talk was about the Private and Public Sector ; 
but now the Co-operative Sector has come 
into the field. 

The first Co-operative Sugar factory was 
established at Etikopak in Andhra Pradesh in 
1920s. The second one came to be established 
much later in 1950 in Maharashtra. 

With the Planning era the Government 
enacted the Industries (Development and 
Regulation ) Act, 1951 ; and the administra¬ 
tion by licensing policy on a regular basis 
began in 1952. 

Implementation of licensing policy can 
best be viewed in two periods. The first one 
covers 1952-57- During thjs period, seven 
new Co-operative factories were established. 
But after 1958, as many as 49 cooperative 
sugar factories have been evStablished. The 
number of new factories sanctioned is 74 and 
In addition 45 existing factories have been 
permitted to expand. 

Such amazing growth of the cooperative 
sector is due to Government decision to 
promote it for the benefit of the cane grower 
by substantial financial help. 

58 such factories worked in the country 
In 1967-68. Of these, 23 are in Maharashtra, 
20 in the four Southern States and 15 in the 
rest of the country. In brief the tropical 
belt contain almost three-quarters of such 
factories working in the country. 

Their membership exceeds 341,000 and 
share capital exceeds Rs.37 crores of which 
the Government contribution is about 

14*50 Crs. 


They crushed 6.4 million tonnes of sugar¬ 
cane and manufactured 707,000 tonnes of 
sugar, i.e. 31.4 per cent of the total sugar 
produced in the country. 

Recently, the Government has announced 
that it will sanction a new factory in the 
Private Sector only if the Cooperative Sector 
is not coming forward in any particular area. 

Thus with the help of State Governments and 
Centre, the Cooperatives have become a new 
vested interest and built lobbies not only in 
the States but in the Centre also. For example 
in May 1968 millowners of U.P. decided not 
to sell sugar below Rs.350 and cooperative 
factories of Maharashtra rejected tenders at 
Rs.380 per quintal. They have founded the 
National Federation of Cooperative Sugar 
Factories in India with headquarters in New 
Delhi. Its first Chairman was Dr. D.R. 
Gadgil, the present Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission. 

The public is hardly concerned with the 
sector which caters to its requirements— 
whether it is the public or private or the 
cooperative sector. But it is vitally concerned 
with the fact that it is served at economic 
cost, i.e. cost which is nearest to c.i.f. import 
prices. 

A look at the problem from this point 
of view reveals that the country, for nearly 
40 years, has been paying prices for sugar 
which have ranged from 2 to 10 times the 
international price. 

In recent times, the price of a kilo in the 
international market is about 50 palse ; while 
for levy sugar we pay Rs.l«50 and for the 
market sugar about Rs.2.50 per kilb. Las^ 
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season we had to pay for free sugar Rs.5/- or 
more for a kilo ! 

Such is the condition in a controlled 
industry. 

The growth of the cooperative sector has 
not improved the position of the consumer. 
On the contrary, it appears to have worsened 
the position by exercising unseen pulls in the 
name of the grower. 

Financial results for 1967-68 season are 
not available at present. Before considering 
the data available, it is necessary to point out 
that financial results published by the Reserve 
Bank of India after long hibernation are 
intriguing in the extreme. 

The Reserve Bank tells us how many 
factories are working in the season. But 
when it comes to profits and losses, it men¬ 
tions the number of societies. 

For example in 1966-67, the number of 
factories working is 55 and the number of 
societies 82. It is hardly possible to find out 
how many factories are working at a profit 
or loss or breaking even. 

Thirty-two societies earned a profit of 
Rs.86 lakhs in 1966-67 ; 34 societies 4 made a 
loss of Rs.441 lakhs ; the remaining 16 did 

not show any profit or loss. 

\ 

Between 1960-61 and 1966-67, less than 
half the number of societies have earned 
profits. Their profits mounted to Rs.9.40 


crores. On the other hand, total loss have! 
mounted to Rs. 15.86 crores. 1 

In addition to contributions by States 
Governments to share capital, loans sanction*! 
ed by the Government and the Industrial 
Finance Corporation amounted to Rs.51.88 
crores. Outstandings stood at Rs.25»0* 
crores on 31st March, 1968. The State Bank,, 
of India had also advanced Rs. 11.84 crorea 
and the outstanding amount was Rs.7.7 crores 
on the same date. 

People must take more active interest in 
economic affairs and see that their wealth is 
not wasted by policy-makers in the supposed 
interest of small sections. The soft attitude 1 '- 
of the Government to particular section 
and/or regions is motivated by chess-board' 
moves for retaining political power in the 
hands of some at the cost of the public. 

World over, economic policy is largely, 
dictated by extra-economic considerations*, 
Public welfare in developing countries “is 
served best by increasing production, parti* 
cularly of daily necessities like sugar. Thii. 
can be done only if economic criteria deter¬ 
mine policies of the country. When the 
economic criteria are sacrificed to serve 
sectional or regional interests, then not only,, 
does the consumer suffers but also builds up. 
economic strains and stresses. Under sudfc 
circumstances, democracy tends to degenerate! 
into mobocrocy. * 

* Dr* Shah is an authority on sugar industry* 



NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


PAR I MAI. KUMAR BHATTACHARYYA 


What the great Italian patriot D. Azegglio 
observed after the unification of Italy in 186 ') 
commands our attention :—“Italy is made 
and now we must make the Italians’*. Indeea, 

i 

political emancipation from + he yoke of a 
foreign domination or reunification ot a 
truncated country is rathe" easier thm to 
achieve national uinty of a country. This 
, unity is essential for every country to fostei 
harmony and amelioration. I o achieve this 
end in a country where people spe.il: different 
languages, profess different religions is not 
an easy job. History teaches us that those 
who fritter away thtii energies and re¬ 
sources in internecine clash or v.nrLuo are 
destined to decay or he demolished. So. 
national un'ty is a must foi the proper growth 
£>f a nation and alt efforts must Le dnvc.cJ 
towards achieving it. 

Before the coming of the Britishers into 
power, India had never been I .need as a 
nation. Numerous large and small kingdoms 
were scattered all over the sub-continent. 1 he 
rulers used to fritter awa\ their energies and 
resources in f-ghtmg agGnsr one anoihci 
The most impoitant lesson of the Pre-British 
Indian history is that we could not offer any 
i ■ resistance unitedly to a common en*my. If 
t we could do so our political history would 
have assumed a different colour. It is the 
Britishers who consolidated the whole of the 
' country into a nation. Under the hegemony 
• K of Mahatma Gandhi onr struggle for indepen- 
‘ dence had assumed a national stature. 
^During the Chinese aggression in 19 1>2 and 
Pakistani inroad in 1965 India as a whole 

^ , r‘' 

Btpod like one man behind the government 


ro repulse the aggressors. These arc really 
uncommon events in our history. 

In recent years, disiuptive forces have 
again raised their ugly heads lime and there. 
Ihty lend to s'-ver the country to fulfil tlie 
parochial inn rests of ymvj self-seeking- 
people. 1 he forces which tend to disrupt 
t!ie uniry oi the country may be classified as 
i. 1 Provincialism (J) Linguism 
(Communaksm. 

In tins age of science and technology 
when in-in «ctiavelhng from one planer to 
another, when tiadc and commerce have 
assumed an mtcnuticrrd character it is 
funny that narrow provincialism is being 
exploiud hv some vest* d i r .forests to achieve 
their sUiish ends atthc co. r L of the blonder 
interests of the •count! y. If a man of a 
p.iiUculai state is not allowed to stay in 
another state for business nr employment 
purports, national unity caunoi be achieved. 

VC hat will he the pnght of the people of 
Assam it Assam does not allow specialists of 
otlic states to work in her hospitals when she 
badly needs them. If Assam is exclusively 
lor tiie Assamese, Bengal is only for the 
Bengalees, Maharastra is for none but the 
Mdharastrians then wc will cease to live in 
this wide woild. 

What harm linguism can do can be 

< 

witnessed from the wanton massacre during 
the ‘Drive away the Bangjle$s’ or 4 BongoI 
Kheda' movement in Assam in i960. For the 
proper growth of a nation there should not 
be any bar in movement and settlement of 
people. Employment opportunities should 




remain open ajl over the couhtry so the 
right person may get the ftghfrjob. 

Man, in general, U very sensitive about 
his own community. Communal clashes 
spark off very easily in a Country where 
'people profess different religions, speak 
in different languages and are wedded to 
different rituals and customs. 

The bond of religion is very strong and 
that can be illustrated from our neighbour 
Pakistan. There is no affinity between the 
Muslims of East Pakistan and those of West 
Pakistan except religion but this oneness of 
religion has brought them together under the 
cosmos of one country. The riots between 
the Hindus and the Muslims are sad 
commentaries in the annals of India and 
Pakistan. The clashes between the'whites and 
the non-whites in the U.S.A., South Africa 
and Rhodesia have figured prominently many 
a time in world news. During the British 
regime many riots between the Hindus and 
the Muslims were engineered on purpose by 
the British Government to serve their own 
interests; but now there exist some people 
or parties who are always on the look-out for 
opportunities to foment clashes between two 
sections or groups. Bo, strict vigilance must 
be maintained to guard against the subver¬ 
sive activities of such people and parties. 

Our outlook must be broad and national 
but it is a pity that in recent years there has 
come into existence some parties or forces 
who think only in terms of narrow outlook. 
The starting of many 4 senas' here and there 
are a menace to the consolidation of the 
country. Parties like D.M.K., Akali Dal, 
Hindu Mahasabha, Muslim league etc. have 
also no widely national outlook. They think 
and work not tor all but for a section of the 
country. Their activities are unquestionably 
not in conformity with the tenor of secular 
or United India. The Srinagar Session of 
the National Integration Council held in June 
1966 bad rightly called on the political parties 
tp discourage <r CommunaI ill will and regio¬ 
nal animosities and mobilise constructive 
forces ip the cause of national unity and 
solidarity.** 





Educ£«Qjh to a 

one*s outlook mko* ode Vkusuiw 
i consciousness. Educated men a H not 
misled by seH»h leaders fo? * 
aggrandisement. So all attempts 4 must . _ 
made vigorously for mass education all 
the country. The influence of English la 
consolidating different provinces into * si 
whole is no mean achievement. It t* 
English that we launched *Quit India*K 
menu English widened out outlo&k 
helped achieve inter-provincial Pud 
Now many states are clamouring for* 
dominance of the regional languages 
cost of English. This regionalism bus 
considerably eroding the unity Of 
Leaders of the country should give . 
serious thoughts whether they will be able 
retain national integrity by lowering 
importance of English* 

In recent years some States 
been either bifurcated or re-named on* 
basis of linguism as Bombay, the 
Madras etc. Movements are also gotnj 
some other states for the format 
separate states and these agitations, ate , 

to assume such vehemence that Govt. 
India may have no other alternative lit ft 
but to concede to these demands. Um<. 
nately we have not seen any such agitation 
any part of India which voices against 1 
disintegration of India for the convenient 
one state or party or a section of the pcpi 
putting the question of all-India interest^] 
cold storage. If these agitations 
separate states on sundry grounds aw; 
stopped the map Of India may substatlt 
differ from that which it before us to-day. 

Eventually, it is urgently needed 
develop in ourselves a sense that this Ot 
is ours despite its numerous shorten 
and it is our bounden duty to tontrL. 
what we can for its integrity. If such 
emotional upsurge takes place among 
masses the country is destined 
steady headway trampling down 
the disruptive forces that ar 
everywhere. 
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•‘CASE STUDY OF A YOUTH CLUB* 


M. K. SETHURAO & R. SAMIULLAH 


Introduction: 

No wonder that every one agrees that if a 
plant has to be given a proper shape, the 
right time to train it is when it is tender. 
It is equally true that the well-being and 
healthy growth of a plant depends mainly 
on the gardener, who ought to have the 
knowledge and ability to take necessary and 
timely care of it. The analogy can be 
justifiably extended to the care of youth. 
It is youth that form the cream of a nation, 
and on the ability of leaders depends the 
fruitful growth of the youth into a body 
of citizens fit in all respects—physically, 
morally, economically, and intellectually. This 
is very much true with reference to the 
large chunk of rural youth population in India 
which happens to be a very potential source 
for the country’s all-round development. 

An ambitious nation-wide programme for 
the prosperity, and progress of our young 
men and women of rural areas was thought 
of and undertaken for the first time in India 
in October, 1952 with the initiation of the 
Community Development Programme. Youth 
clubs have been organised as a part of this 
programme. Obviously, the responsibilities, 
mainly lie in the hands of the Village 
Panchayat Samities and adult leaders for 
the organization. 

The purpose of the present study was to 
5 investigate the working of the Youth Club 
Organization, its success or failure, in a 
progressive Indian village. 


Objectives: 

The objectives of the study were : 
tl) To find out the working of Youth Club 
in a progressive village of an N. E. 
S. Block. 

(2) To know the personal, socio-economic 
and educational factors that are 
responsible for the failure or the succss 
of the Youth Club, keeping in view 
the objectives laid down for the 
Youth Club. 

(3) To investigate the reasons for the 
decline or success of the Youth Club 
activities in a village situation which 
would help in promoting the Youth 
activities in Community Development 
Programme in a purposeful way. 

Methodology : 

A Youth Club in a progressive village in 
Dharwar Block of Mysore State was selected 
on the basis of the judgement of the Block 
Development Officer and his Extension Staff, 
Pilot study was undertaken to know the 
back-ground reasons responsible for the 
Youth Club in the village. 

Respondents 

All the office bearers of the Youth Club 
and members, adult leaders in the village, 
gramsevaks and other officials were included 
as respondents in the study. 

Data collection 

Case study approach was adopted for the 
information collection. The •respondents were 
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interviewed with a schedule consisting of 
open-ended as well as probing questions 
related to different objectives of the study. 
The conclusions were arrived at after pooling 
the information collected and subsequent 
analysis, 

Setting of the village : 

The village selected for the study was 
Uppinabetagcri, 12 miles from Dharwar, a 
district head quarters in Mysore State. 

The population of Uppinabetagcri was 
5,838 consisting of 572 agricultural families. 
The total area under cultivation, is 5,82l acres 
and the major crops grown arc jowar both 
local and the hybrid variety, cotton, wheat, 
groundnut, tur and a few vegetables. The 
village is situated in the transitional zone of 
Mysore Slate where the rainfall is about 25-30” 
annually. A large portion of the area under 
cultivation lies under rain-fed condition. 
The basis of their economy is crop cultivation 
and small scale industries like spinning and 
weaving, with both hand-looms and power 
looms. The village basic institutions like 
V. P. C. and Co-operative societies are 
working well and the activities are satisfactory. 
The village has both Secondary and Higher 
Secondary Schools and the literary percentage 
is approximately 40. The village is connected 
with a net-work of roads, both puckka and 
kacha. State Transport buses ply frequently 
from and to Dharwar, A Post-office with 
a phonogram attached is in operation. 
Electricity, has provided opportunity for a 
large number of radio sets in the village. 
There is a primary health unit, a veterinary 
dispensary and there are private medical 
practitioners. The villagers had taken up 
cultivation of hybrid jowar on a considerable 
scale ih 1967-68, On the whole by all conside¬ 
rations the village has been classified as a 
progressive village, 


Youth Club: 

The Yuvak Mandal was started on October 
28, 1959 with a membership of 29 youths 
between the ages of 16 and 25 years* the 
office bearers being the President, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent , Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer, 

It is surprising to note that no activities 
were undertaken till 1963. But in 1964 some 
group activities were started. Tree planting 
and crop cultivation demonstrations were 
undertaken. Reading room and library 
facilities were also provided. Adult literacy 
classes were opened. Dramas were staged 
and bhajans were arranged. Sports and tours 
were also arranged. Among the individual 
activities compost making, calf rearing, kitchen 
gardening etc., were taken up. However 
the existing youth club virtually stopped 
working in 1965, and became dormant. 

On February 29, 1969 the Youth Club was 
re-established and rejuvenated by an young 
and enthusiastic educated man with the 
encouragement given by a newly posted 
Gramsevak and the Village Panchayat 
Chairman. The new club started with a 
President, Vice-President, Chairman, Treasurer 
and Secretary* The total members were 60, 
their ages ranging from 16-25 years. They 
undertook some group activities like social 
service, repairing of roads, school buildings 
and drinking water wells, agricultural activi¬ 
ties like compost-making, demonstration, 
recreational activities like sports; dramas and 
Bhajans and Social activities like visits and 
picnics. In addition’ reading room and library 
facilities were also created. 

Among the individual activities poultry . 
and bee-keeping, groundnut and sugarcane¬ 
growing, demonstration on Hybrid Maize and 
Jowar and Mexican wheat were taken up. 
Both individual and group projects were 
varied. 
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Conclusion of the case study : 

The following conclusions have been drawn 
regarding both negative and positive i. e. 
success and (Icclinc aspects of the Youth Club 
under study. 

Reasons for decline 

(1) Youth dub was started as a status 
symbol to represent only a section 
of the youth population of the 
village, 

( 2) Motivation for different activities 
was lacking from the leadership. 

( 3 ) Gramscvak was not in a position to 
give effective guidance in developing 
different group and individual 
projec ts. 

( 4 ) There was no dynamic adult leader 
associated with the youth club. 

( 5 ) Thcie was no alternate youth leadcis 
in the particular group to take 
charge of tlie activities soon after 
the leader responsible left the scene. 

( 6 ) Membership renewal was poor as 
the leader and the followers 
simultan* ously left the village to 
work elsewhere. 

Reasons for the rejuvenation and 
success of the club : 

( 1 ) Association of the Panchayat 
Chairman as the adult leader. 

( 2 ) Getting together of both the groups. 

( 3 ) Greater representation or the 
different age groups of the youth 
providing for alternate leadership. 

( 4 ) Dynamic and versatile vice-president, 

( 5 ) Different Gramsevak with personal 
interest in Youth Club work. 

( 6 ) Varied group projects. 

(7) General awakening in the village 
with the advent of the high yielding 
varied?* programme. 

It is surprising to note that the youth Club 


was not functioning effectively for five years 
after inauguration and started declining after 
carrying on some activities for a couple of 
years. This dearly brings out the fact that* 
unless the youth club functions as a represen¬ 
tative of the entire youth population of the 
village with definite objectives and systematic 
procedure backed up by adult leader it may 
end in failure. The authors like' to suggest 
that while promoting youth dub activities 
in the Community Development programmes, 
it Ls desirable to give attention to tram alter¬ 
nate loaders and to include projects fitting into 
popular agricultural production and other 
organizations and adult leadm In the. village 
and gramsevaks should play a key role in the 
successful functioning of the youth Club. 
However, rhe authors also fed that detailed 
studies in the area of interest and pidVmice 
of projects by different catcgoin^ ot the rural 
youth arc needed to place the programme on 
a sound footing. 
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INFLUENCES ON TAGORE 


( A Review of the Tagore Endowment Lecture at the University of Madras ) 


Dr. Nagaraja Rao made a dear and com¬ 
prehensive survey of the vaiicty of influences 
which moulded Tagore. Two bi'ud 
influences—-the Time Spirit ami individual 
personalities and fon.es on Tagore. His 

history is a record of the development of a 
sensitive soul. Bengal, in the l.jtc I8ih century 
and through the 19th was a meeting ground 
of the East and the We-i. The age was at 
once an age of promise and conflict. The 
traditional idea? of the East clashed with the 
new Ruiopcati th-night. The situation 
piovoked ihice different reactions. The first 
was the orthodox, anti-West attitude. The 
second was an unquestioning acceptance *>f tire 
Western ways of life and thought at the expense 
of native culture. Those, who betrayed tire 
second attitude, were carried away hy the 
external maiks of foreign civilization and 
suffered from cultural alienation in the land of 
their origin. The third attitude was a com¬ 
promise between these two extremes. Tagore 
belonged to a creative minority of individuals, 
who attempted a synthesis of Eastern ideals 
and Western values. While they did not submit 
to the domination of Western culture, they 
were alive to the defects in the Indian Society. 
These were the builders of the new India. 

The chief of the pioneers of the Indian 
Renaissance was Raja Ram Mohan Roy. From 
him, Tagore understood the dynamism of 
Hindu culture and gave it shape. Roy has 
been acclaimed as Tagore’s “spiritual 
progenitor’*. With the death of Roy, the 
mantle of cultural leadership fell on Tagore*? 
father. Tagore was born in a family in which 


affluence was combined with talent and 
literary tradition. He inherited from his 
father a composite culture, which included 
Sufism and Hinduhm. Another significant 
influence was Bankim Chandra Chattcrjce, 
whose main effort was the revival of the glory 
of the ancient Indian culture. In Maharashtra, 
the xrci nt was exclusively on the rejuvenation 
ol Hindu culture, when as in Bengal, the 
Renaissance was broad-based, catholic and 
tolerant. 

The llp.inish.ids, Buddhism, the classical 
Sanskrit poets, the KngIKh Roma tic poets; the 
Vaisho wife pous. tV Saint Singers and .Sufism 
were die other \ ii.J influences to be assimilated 
and integrated bv Tagore. The Upanishads 
cast a spoil on him .»nd formed his spiritual 
nourishment. The study of the Upanishads 
bred in iuni the practice of meditation and love 
of the Ashram and Tapovana. Religion, he 
tcalked, is. an intensely felt personal experience. 
It is a revelation and not aigumenl or exposi¬ 
tion. Tagore lost himself in the mood of 
mystic exaltation resulting from his communion 
with the Supreme Reality, winch lias manifold 
manifestations, The spirit of reason and 
compassion, enshrined in the Buddhist thought, 
fascinated him. The Vaishnava poets taught 
him that man and Cod belong to each other 
and that God ucerR man more than man needs 
God. The appeal of the classical Sanskrit 
poet?, Vyusa, Vnlnukt and Kalidasa was 
inescapable. Tagore preserved an unflinching, 
loving loyality to Bengali, whkh was his 
medium to embody the vision, thoughts and 
ideal*, which sustained him, —S. Jagadisan 



CENTRE-STATE RELATION SINCE 1967 t 
A STUDY OF SOME THORNY ISSUES 

ANANT RAM 


New Situation 

Centre-State frictions or differences are 
by no means, a new development in India. 
They were more often than not quite cons¬ 
picuous even when the Congress had been in 
power in almost all the States before the 
fourth general elections. However, until 
1967, with practically all the States 
under the Congress rule, it was not difficult 
to resolve conflicts at party level Besides, 
controversial issues were often resolved at a 
* personal level too, depending upon the 
personalities involved. For instance, the late 
Dr. B. C. Roy, the then Chief Minister of 
West Bongal # with direct access to the late Mr. 
Nehru, could get thing done without even a 
reference to the Bar tv. And as such, the 

ar * 

federal structure, as envisaged in our cons¬ 
titution wat* hardly ever put to unnecessary 
strain. This, however, does not hold good 
any more. The emergence of non-Congress 
governments in a number of states after the 
1967 general elections as also the recent mid¬ 
term poll has altered the entire context. 
Frictions, whatever the reason, invariably 
take a political colour giving birth to 
unnecessary suspicions and distrust, the 
Centre usually coming under the charge of a 
deliberate bias against non-Congress govern¬ 
ments. 

In the aboye context the problem of 


Centre-State relations, which did not acquire 
serious importance before 1967 because of 
Congicfes governments both at the Centre and 
the states, since the last general elections, 
has become a major issue. “Conflicts 
between the Centre and states,” points out 
Mr. K. Subba Rao, the former Chief Justice 
of India, “arose as a consequence of different 
parties coming into powers in Centre and the 
States. While the Centre, in the hands of 
the party which had all along ruled in all the 
States, wauted to treat the States as subordi¬ 
nate bodies ‘ as before,” the states wanted to 
have their relations with the Centre in the 
cons itutional framework.”^) 

The non Congress governments often 
complain of the rigid and unhelpful attitude 
of the Central government in financial 
matters, which, according to them, is in sharp 
contrast to the great flexibility shown in the 
past to the States when they were run by the 
same party in New Delhi. Many States 
governments feel that in the matter of 
planniug India is fast becoming a unitary 
government and they naturally do not like it. 
Again, some States have been complaining 
of the refusal of Central assistance to meet 
the demands of State gove^neIlt8 , employee# 
for highe* dearness allowance at the central 
rates. Still another complaint relates to the 
rejection of State pleas ‘for lUbildleiof ] 
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foodgraina even beyond the Central commit* 
meat. The most plausible theory advanced 
by them is that a Congress-ruled Centre is 
determined to embarrass and dislodge the 
non-Congress state governments. 

In the above context, it would, therefore, 
be quite nnrealistic to ignore this altered 
political situation of post election period, if 
the issue of centre-state relations U to be 
viewed in correct perspective. This new 
situation is, however, not something unex- 
pec'cd. Iu a country of India’s size and 
linguistic and religions diversities, it was not 
to be expected that the political complexion 
of the State governments would be uniform. 
And it was nothing but a lucky historical 
accident that the Congress had two decades 
of virtually monopolistic hold over the entire 
country. This is unlikely to recur. Iloth 
Congress and non-Congress goveiuments 
should face up to this new situation. 

Issues of Controversy 

It is In this context of the changed politi¬ 
cal situation that the centre-state relations 
have assumed an agonising character. The 
agonising character of Union-States relations 
have developed on a number of subjects. To 
mention the most important of them, the 
Centre-State controversy in the financial 
field, the controversy on Governor’s powers 
and position (in non-Congtess States ), the 
controversy on the deployment of central 
reserve police, controversy on language 
policy, and other miscellaneous issues, such 
is over the creation of more All India 
Services hod the demand for setting up of an 
Intestate ,{?ouficii under Article 290 of the 


Constitution, are some of the subjects respon¬ 
sible for strained relations between the 
Centre and the States, in recent times. 

Controversy over Fiscal Matters 

The real strain on Centre-States relations 
arises not so much from peripheral political 
and constitutional issues, as from the funda¬ 
mental desire of the 8tates to have maximum 
autonomy in matters of finance and planning. 
Uptil 1907 with practically all the States 
under Congress rule, this desire remained 
suppressed, but after the fourth general 
elections, many state governments, including 
those controlled by the Congress, have 
strongly been feeling that In matters of 
finance and planning India is fast becoming 
a unitary government and this suspicion has 
contributed to a large ex font, in giving birth 
to a controversy between the Centre and the 
States; particularly those ruled by non- 
Congress governments, have been complain¬ 
ing about alleged Central discrimination 
iu allocation of funds for plan periods and 
they have been constantly demanding more 
financial allocation of funds from the central 
divisible pool and have even demanded the 
revision of constitutional provisions concern¬ 
ing the allocation of financial resources 
between the Centre and the States. There 
has been fundamental differences in approach 
to the fourth plan between the centre and 
some of tht non-Congress state governments. 
The differences in approach to the fourth plan 
as between the centre and the state govern-, 
menfcs of West Bengal, ICerala and Tamil 
Nadu were expressed at the meeting of the 
National Development Council, held In New 
Delhi, in April this year and explained later 




on at separate press conferences, by the Chief 
Ministers of these Stat^w. 

AJdre-^imj a pros 6 * conference in Nov 
Delhi on April 20, 1%‘S), Mr. A joy Mokhorjee, 
Chnf M:?»i'^eP of WV-t flcnga* and t,ue 
Deputy Ubiof Minister, Mr. Jyoti I»asu said : 
,f a Huggcstion was mad*' th *i the draft of the 
fourth pV» -'hoishl bo nv.-midored arid boiiu* 
big chung*. s road < J u ; t before placing it before 
the l\ t r'ia :jent. But iee major.t .• din uot 
seton to jf^r-je w.ti< (lit* Mo:*. Tfc*® Pjn<»ii:»j£ 

aisfl U»e (.!-*»,r. Go*.-nur.^it 
repr» s«ntativ ,ifc . *ook the *B *c. -iho 

cmld be no further postpi.fn men* ami that 
the Draft whouhi g<* a« u befuv t*v* 

Parham' at. So it would b»* prer.er'ivd r.K .** 
majority diK , uri*ut. M 2 M r . !J \J s Nan.b^o- 
driped, Chief Ministii of J\. rnla, stated at an 
eailb-r voidcrenee, that, lie lu»>l #u?pv*Um a 
Comnds^lon nf NIK' to y oko id <* e .tiiv 
quesit i» of di rributioa of n in * and 
resources between the Cenr.e **. tin* 


he was considering constituting 3 Commission 
of educationists, retired judge-? and legal 
experts to examine "how tar we can amend 
the (institution to give more powers to the 
Suites...We wili consult both Congress and 
non-t ’0ogress governments on the question 
amending the Constitution. The Centre 
should b* Imppv t i part with some of their 
pow'a'j \ It e Stmlie, h“«vt-v«r # 
j»gr *"d ihut’ic lud'.m li\.<on nm*t b« strong 
»».id sin- »'ii<v oi the count, v . ust b-' wri^arv* 

/ j 

en. !f- pi via;; ,\ q.'^thui j vh' tiu-i hi* 
c; ! ^et nue.it ■supwt d (he Be pal Chi»‘f 

Min f--’, M\. Aj'.y *Muk«i;gge.'liiui 
that itO'.-Co.igr.vs gever» ut.ite ? hould jointly 
detn itid reoric»it(fi v . •>! t\ fcro-SDK re la¬ 
th* is. Mr. KA: UK,*s!ri»d -.id that U w.is a 
v.*r; g iod sot "Him" b Mr. >uwtfarayya, 
Uu, (• P. *M) t-v'u.bi, whs I** a*<f>f»vung a large 
g.i bi/mg in l a.-ojua on Mjreh pq>O f 

nruh* ,\ st o r that of the cenlrd r< venues 


States ‘1 According to him, hade 

rethinking <d the 11 ttiomd * r i*tco 

sairy if the na ion had t«i go abend ec'U.ouii- 

ediv “ft t!i,» nam f)» >-mpmenfc ^uofii 

me nut what it enppOMa to bob a <1 m1 

* * 

Afr. Vamb r ':drip'.d, M che wn '* a'<o 

enti'Jcd to lock int - th< inenmc and exsro d.- 
turs' ot the Centre ju^t as the fatter was 
enfitifd to look ii to the position in the Staves 
in th-* rcgaid/'Hl Mr. M. Kainnanhih', 
Tamii Nmlu thief Minister ha- abo be* n 
adveoafli/f »h.‘ rr* e for more powe«a fc-r 
fiiate-* bv spying that the centre *houJd only 
retain the defence, foreign affairs and 
comiJUun\ l, M ti«uiS and trauBtcr all other 
subjects (o the cunstitiient States of the 
Union, ^ddresMug a Props Conference in 
Kew Delhi, ou March 17, be said that 


70 prr cent should be distribut'd among tho 
St K* ami the (N ntrc’s financial burden 
bn reduced by cut iu the defer ce 
cx; * • dturc .7 

Leading and dtstbtgui'hed jurists, states' 
tree M-r nnt'nnal (cadcr** have often been 
f-xrrr-siog their anxbfy u\cr this controvor- 
si:J i«hi?e and some of them have algo been 
in,»hing certain suggehtoue f(»r ir^proving the 
det^ncraring ('eiurc State financial relations. 
The former director of th*> Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, Dr. V.K.N., Menou, 
while inaugurating a two-week seminar on 
"Union State Relation" in Sinaia on May 19, 
iiM59, suggested that greater financial 
resources for the States could be considered 
and some economy could perhaps be effected 
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at the centre by reduction in the size and 
work of the Union Ministries in the 
concurrent subjects.8 Mr. K. Subba Rao, 
. former Chief Justioo of India, while speaking 
on the conflict between the Centre and the 
States, at a meeting organized by the Tripli- 
cane Academy, in Madras, on February 28, 
1969, suggested the appointment of a high 
power financial body to consider the alloca¬ 
tion of finances between the Centre and the 
States under the Constitution* He also 
suggested au amendment which would enable 
the States to discharge their duties as expec¬ 
ted under the Constitution. 9 While stressing 
the need for a close review of the entire 
Centre-State relations, Sarvodaya leader, 
Mr J. 1\ Narayan, suggested the constitution 
of a permanent commission for continuous 
review of financial position of the state 
governments The Commission according to 
him should have before it, ‘‘clear cut 
principles” regarding the basis of allocation 
of funds to States from the central divisible 
pool. 10 Addressing a meeting of the Hindus¬ 
tan Chamber of Commerce ( in June this 
year ) emphasized the need fora reorientation 
of the concept of planning in the country to 
suit the changed circumstances and condi¬ 
tions and urged that under the new arrange¬ 
ment, the States dependence on the Centre 
should be considerably reduced and they 
should be free to revise resources on their 
own and carry out even big schemes. 11 

What is oalled for is the need to give 

* 

serious thought to all these suggestions and 
then evolve some formula aiming at retaining 
the centre as strong and making the states 
rich by delegating to the latter more funds 


and freedom to use them according to their,, 

* 'it' 

needs. It may, however, be added that while 
efforts should be made to correct regional ,. 
imbalances, the development of progressive 
states should not be arrested for other parte 
of the country to each up with them. It is 
encouraging that the Fifth Finance * 
Commission in its interim report has 
recommended certain changes in the principles • 
governing the distribution among the States ’ 

t , t + 

of- net proceeds of estate duty and of the' / ;w 

* b 

grants made to the States in lieu of the ,h 
repealed tax on railway passenger fares. In / 
regard to estate duty both location of the j," 
property and the population of the State have v 
beeu considered for working out a revised 
percentage of distribution. Similarly in 'V 

« i < 

regard to the grants to States in lieu of the i 
repealed tax on passenger fares the intensity /• 
of traffic in particular zones has also been .' ^ 
taken into account while determining the 
distribution of grants among the Slates. '• 

The Office of tiie Govern ok—Another 

Source of Friction ■ "'•) 

v 

y 

• 

The controversy over the position and ^ 
powers of the Governor is yet another factor 
which has greatly shaped the Centre-State 
relations in recent years. In the by-gone ? 
days of Congress monopoly, the Governors, 
being nominees of the same party, felt no 
difficulty with the State Ministries. How¬ 
ever, in those days also the Governors were 4 \ 

* > ' 

subservient to the State Ministries. Asa '* 

* 

matter of fact the Congress has devalued the 
office of the Governor <n the past two* 
decades by treating it as a “gilded sinecure": >, 
for Congress Party rejects. The non* Congress 
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Ministries are no less keen tfaan their 
predecessors to make the Governors Subser¬ 
vient to theinelves. Thus a number of 
states, especially where the Governors have 
been under strain from shifting and fickle 
political loyalities, the Governors were 
denounced as 'partisan pedlar’, as in Kerala 
by Shri A.K. Gopalan, and even demand for 
recall of Governor was made, as in West 
Bengal by Shri Joyti Basil. With the end of 
Congress rule in a number of States the Union 
Government suddenly started talking of the 
useful and constructive role of the Governors 
in the changed context. But the unhappy 
tradition of two decades caunot be brokeu 
overnight. 

The working of Govurnors in non- 
Congress States has shown that retired civil 
servants rather than Publicmcn or retired 
politicians are more acceptable to non-congress 
States, which is exactly the revtrse of what 
used to happen in the hey day of the Congress. 
Many non-Congress states have in recent 
years, been demanding a change in the mode 
of appointment of state governor and there 
ha* been a considerable difference of opinion 
on his powers and position. The Kerala 
Chief Minister, Mr. E. M. 8. Namboodiripad 
in a statement issued on February 27, 19('9, 
in Trivendrum said that he would request the 
Prime Minister to cousider whether the mode 
of appointment of Governors did not 
requre re-examination in the context of new 
political set up. 12 Addressing a large 
gathering held at the Brigade Parade ground 
io Calcutta in the first week of March this 
year the C. P. I. (M) leader, Mr. 
Sundarayya demanded that the State Gover¬ 


nors should be elected by the State Assem¬ 
blies for fixed periods and function as 
constitutional heads. 13 

The Administrative Reforms Commission’s 
in its latest report deals with this contro¬ 
versial issue. On the choice of a Governor 
of a state and bis functions, the Commission’s 
recommendations are by and large sound. 
The Commission was of tire view that the office 
of the Governor should not be a 'sinecuro’ 
for rewarding political loyalties and that no 
attempt should be made to impose an unwel¬ 
come Governor. It is worth noting 
. that the Commission has commended 
the practice of consultation with the 
State Government before a Governor is 
appointed. "To deliberately select as Gover¬ 
nor a person who is not acceptable to the 
Chief Minister would not be a premising 
start,” says the report. 

On the many contentious issues of the 
Governor’s relations with the State Executive 
and Legislatures that earlier arose in West 
Bengal and Punjab the views of the Commi¬ 
ssion seem to be confuting and unrealistic, 
and are bpadly those that have been urged 
on behalf of the Ccnlre and approved by the 
Supreme Court. The Commission has 
suggested that an attempt should be made to 
evolve certain “guideline*'’ for the exercise 
of discretionary powers given to him by the 
Constitution to preserve and protect demo¬ 
cratic values. These 'guidelines’, according 
to the Commission, should be'framed by the 
Inter-State Council provided for in the 
Constitution, they should be issued ju the 

i 

name of the President ard placed before the 
Parliament,, It is however, doubtful whether 
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all this give the guidelines the necessary 
substance and force in tbe event of a crisis. 

Again, it is arguable that discietionary 

powers exercised in accordance with tbe 

predetermined norm* would cease to be 

discretionary. The Constitution, as the ARC 

report points out, lays down that the 

Governor is the sole judge of what does or 

does not fall within the area of discretion 

and Ins judgement in this sphere cannot bo 

called in*o epical inn by any authority. Nor 

has the Governor anv instrument of inetruc- 

• 

tions to conform to. Nevertheless, in the 
AKC% vioy, ih«‘ro seems to be no reasons 
why egreid guidelines based on general 
i'CeepHnc'* should not be formulated and 
rb-erved There may be no objection for any 
anangenieiif based on agreement, but an 
vg?e. mint which seeks to bind the hands of 
the G'»ven oi in exercising what are specified 
as ciifcrelionary powers may break down in 
the period of stress and no arrangement 
which is not durable enough for an emer¬ 
gency w^uld be worthwhile. 

The OmiiissTon snys that a ministry 
whieh ie dcfoa'ed in the Assembly on a major 
issue must resign, hut if for valid reasons 
the Chief Minister feeis that an appeal to the 
electorate is called for, he must be free to 
advise the Governor nccoidingly. On the 
other hand, the Governor must be free to 
exercise his discretionary powers. The 
Commission suggests that where a major 
policy issue is involved, the Governor should 
accept the adyice to hold fresh elections ; in 
other cases, he should use his discretion 
and decide whether he should or should not 
accept the Chief Minister's advice. This is 
hardly satisfactory. Differences may arise 
even on whether an issue is major or not 

— 1 i 

4 ' ,, 

v‘ .> * ■ 


The ARC has also not been able to 
suggest a suitable solution of such contro¬ 
versial issues as tbe Governor's power to 
dissolve the Assembly. This power partly 
falls within bis discretion and partly Zwith in 
Chief Minister's right to recommend. This had 
led to coufiict in one or two cases. A sugges¬ 
tion that once a Chief Minister is in office, 
tbe Governor should normally go by his 
advice, seems to bo a balanced view in the 
present context. If the Chief Minister 
suggests the dissolution of the Legislature, 
as some outgoing Chief Ministers have done, 
the Governor should whenever possible 
accept the advice unless there are very 
strong reasons to disregard it. Otherwise 
the chances are that he would unnecessarily 
get dragged into politics. The Centre may 
take the view that there is nothing in the 
Constitution to bar the Governor from 
exercising his discretion, but even if this: 
stand is not always contrary to the latter of 
the Constitution, it is not in keeping with its 
spirit. 

Left to the Law Ministry, the Governor 
will be allowed to have even more powers 
than none. In a note prepared from the 
Cabinet the Law Ministry has argued that 
in the matter of reserving bills for the assent 
of the President, the Governor could, by 
and large, act on hie own discretion. This 
may unnecessarily complicate matters. In 
all casen, except those falling in the scope of 
Article 200 of the Constitution, the 
Governor should generally act only on the 
advice of his Council of Ministers. Article 
200 of the Constitution requires the 
Governor to reserve for consideration of the 
President only such a Bill which in his 
opinion wou!d,“if it became law, so derogate 
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from the powers of the High Court as to 
endanger the position which that Court is by 
. this Constitution designed to fill.” 1 * Even 
if the Governor has the discretionary power 
to refer certain Bills to the Centre, he would 
do well to at least to consultthe State Ministry 
before doing go. Now Delhi should have 
encouraged such a procedure. The Law 
Ministry's advice to act on his own will only 
result in hampering cooperative working. 

CRP 

The deployment of Central Reserve 
Police fn various States is another source of 
friction between the Centre and the UnitB. 
There has been much understandable irrita¬ 
tion in many States ( particularly in Kerala 
and West Bengal ) over the functioning of 
CRP. Assam is also stated to have a bitter 
experience of the brutal behaviour of some 
CRP men, Kerala had felt that the inter¬ 
vention of CRP was unwarranted in some 
important cases. Ia West Bengal the CRP 
was alleged to have attacked the Durgapur 
Security Force. In June this year, the 
Punjab Government, whose attitude to the 
CRP, bears a striking resemblance to West 
Bengal's, asked the Centre to withdraw 
Central Reserve Police nnits from the States 
on the plea that the presence of the Central 
Reserve Police merely served as an irritant 
to Centre-State relations. These incidents 
. only serve to worsen the already strained 
„ Centre-State relations. The States seem to 
have gained the impression that the CRP is 

device to curtail the States' autonomy, 

* The CRP, now forty-four battalions 

f - • a 

strong ia a pre-constitution creature, having 


been born as a result of the Central Rserve 
Police Force Act, 1949. Though fh* 
Constitution made no mention of police, 
powers for the Union government, jurists 
have no doubt the CRP is legal. For, first, 
the Centro gets w all the ‘‘residuary” powers 
under the Constitution, 15 Secondly, it has 
been given the duty under Article 355 to 
protect every State from ''internal 
disturbance.” 16 

But in practice the functioning of the 
CRP in aqy State without the State govern¬ 
ment's active cooperation can be pretty 
difficult. In the first place, law and order 
being the exclusive preserve of the States, 
the CRP has no power to dotain anybody; 
all it can do is to do the hatchet work as it 
did at llargapur. If it arrests anybody, it 
has to hand him over forthwith to the Slate 
police and if the State police let the arrested 
man go, there is little the CRP can do. 

Advocates of the Centre's powers, 
however, cite, two constitutional provisions 
to assert that the State police if bound to 
pursue the case against the men indicted by 
CRP. The first of these provisions is Article 
256, which lays down that "the executive 
power of every State shall be so exercised 
as to ensure compliance with laws of Pariia- 
ment 17 The seccnd is Article 257, which 
says that "the executive' power of every 
State shall be bo exercised as not to 
impede or prejudice the exercise of 
the executive power of the Union."* 8 4$ 
the time of the Kerala episode, ( the Kerala 
government, dominated by the Mandat 
Communist Party*, turned dotra tEe direotife# 
of the Union government, that necessity 

measures should be takes under the provi* 

> - • 
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•Ion of the centre!' ordinance declaring 
encouragement and incitement to the 
September 19 strike as punishable offence ), 
In October last year, the Onion Home 
Minister annotated these provisions by 
claiming that in the implementation of a 
central law a State government had to 
pursue the policy laid down in the laW and 
not its own policy. 

There can, however, be no denying the 
fact that in the present context, the deploy¬ 
ment of the Central Reserve Police by the 
Union government without the prior consul¬ 
tation of State governments, would be taken 
by many States as encroachment on their 
autonomy. In fact, the very presence of 
CRP iu different States would constitute a 
source of friction between the Centre and the 
units. This is bound to be the case not only 
iu non-Congress states, but also the Congress 
States, for the latter no less than the former 
are anxious to preserve their autonomy 
against inroads by the Centre. Further¬ 
more, when the posting of CRP in a State 
could well mean a sort of parallel force 
along with the local police force and this 
could lead to a dual authority and frequent 
clashes. 

It Is argued that the CRP is a national 
force designed for a definite purpose—“the 
protection of the central property—and, 
therefore* its presence in the different States 
would be necessary. True, in recent years, 
central government property, particularly 
railway property and pest office property, 
wai the targetof destruction in the mass 
ft* some places. Bat it is unsatisfactory 
arrange)toentto station permanently the CRP 


In a State in order to meet any emergency 
that might arise. Emergencies do not arise 
every day. Not is the local police protection 
so utterly inadequate to do the holding opera¬ 
tions until the emergency force is called in. 
Moreover, in these cases, where the State 
Government itself feels the need of' the 
Central Reserve Police on account of th# 
inadequacy, of its police forces, it would 
request the Centre to deploy the CRP or the 
army. After all, there is the Governor who* 
as the man on-the-spot, is expected to report 1 
to the Centre on any threat of breakdown of' 

•/ 

law and order and any threat to the Central , 
government property* It should also bt; 
possible to strengthen the specific force like. 
the Railway Protection Force since the 
railway property is the usual target of anfi«. 
social elements. The Central Reserve Police . 
force should not, therefore, be imposed on, 
any State govern mint against its will and if- 
would be a wise policy for the Centre to . 
withdraw the CRP from all the States and ' 
deploy this force only at the request of the,; 
State governments or when an out-break of 
emergency has actually occurred or to;, 
suspected to be imminent. / 

* p 

CONTKOVERS Y OVEIC LANGUAGE ISSUE 

j 

Language is another issue on which the 
Centre’s encroachment on the sphere 0£ 
States is alleged to the increasing. The Nob* 
Hindi speaking States have in recent years, 
been alleging Hindi being forced on them and 
orders are being issued by New Delhi every ; 

now and then on where, when and how tons* 

• v %■ 1 

Hindi* They point out that a . solemn 
assurance, was given to themtbatHiudi 




Would not be forced on them. It is true that 
the constitution dees not provide fool-proof 
guarantees but the recent amendment to the 
Official Language Act has provided some 
necessary safeguards. The Centre cannot 
now push Hindi through the back door, even 
though it is within its right to issue instruc¬ 
tions on introduction of Hindi. The relation¬ 
ship between New Delhi and the States is 
surely not based on rigid interpretation of 
the Constitution ; the mood of the public 
has to be taken into consideration. For 
promoting better understanding, the totality 
of the problem is important and Centre has 
to make some concessions for the non-Hindi- 


be atked to pass tests' in the regional 
langutges, within three years. That way 
English and Hindi both could continue to 
be the language of administration and the' 
integration of the country secured, he said. 20 

The above suggestion of Mr. K. Slibba- 
Kao, of course, seems to be reasonable to 
a great extent. However, the possibility 
of holding a referendum on the language 
issue in a country like India and that too 
in a peaceful way is very doubtful when 
people are so much seized with passion on 
this controversial issue. 

Other Miscellaneous Issues 


speaking States to eecuie full ^cooperation. 
The general attitude of the people of the Indian 
Union would have to l c taken into account 
in a matter like official language. 

The former Chief Justice of India, Mr. 
K. Subba Kao while admitting that the 
language issue was aLo a centre-state conflict 
said some time back that thie problem 
should be solved by amendments to the 
official Language Act and holding a referen¬ 
dum in all the States ou the retention of 
English. If all the States could uot agree, 
the issue should be postponed for at least 
another ten years, before holding another 
referendum, he said. 

As regards the U. P. S. C. examinations, 
he wanted a division of the country into 
Hindi arid non-Hindi areas with nindi and 
English respectively as the media for 
' examinations in the two areas. After an 


As already mentioned in the beginning, 
there are also certaiu other miscellaneous 
issues such as the alleged neglecc of Kerala, 
Madras, M. P. and West Bengal ( in the 
days of United Front Ministries) In the 
matter of food supply, the alleged partisan 
attitude of the Centre in the selection of 
places for installing heavy industries, the 
alleged partiality of the Centre in the 
in the determination of border disputes 
between the states, the controversy over 
the creation of more all-India services, (the 
Centre wants to have more and Imore of 
all India services, but some States, jealous of 
their rights, are opposed to such extension. 
Even in regard to the two existing AlMndia 
Services, IAS and IPS ; many States have 
often complained that the centre does not 
normally respect the States’ wishes or 
requirements ), and lastly the States’ demand 
for setting up an Inter-State council under 


equal division of the posts between the two Article 263 of the Constitution, for dealing 
areas ; Hindu area officers should be posted with, the Centro-State disputes j which 
in non-Hindi areas and non-Hindi area are the subjects responsible for the strained ' 
officers: in Hindi areas. They should then Centre-State relations in rcOant years/ ' 
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. CoNCUTSIOXH—RETflLVKTNG Necessary- 
A Case for Strong Centre and 
Rich States 

• 

The question of Centre^State relations 
though it has been viewed since the general 
elections of 1967 almost entirely in terms of 
politics, should be considered primarily from 
the economic point of view, namely, the 

rapid development of the national economy. 
The country’s place of development has 
suffered a significant setback in the past two 
years because of political instability in some 
States and tho lack of support between the 
Centre and some of the State governments. 
There can be no denying the fact that what¬ 
ever may be the political complexion of the 
governments at the Centre and in the States, 
India’s economic progress, which is the aim 
of every political party cannot be accelerated 
without their whole hearted cooperation. No 
State can progress in isolation from the 
national framework, if only because it has to 
depend for resources on the Centre. A politi¬ 
cally and economically stroug Centre would 
therefore be necessary in the interest of each 
State. 

The strong Centre is needed also to 
prevent the revival of the centrifugal forces 
which throughout the past had prevented 
India from becoming an invincible nation* 
Secondly, it is in the interest of national 
integration that the Centre must possess the 
overriding powers. It was perhaps with 
such a purpose in mind that the Union Home 
Minister; Mr. Y. B, Ohavan, while replying 
to the debate on the Home Ministry's 
demand lor grants, said that a Btrong Centre 
Was' absolutely necessary for the successful 
worfdog of Democracy in India. According 


to him, even the communists, ( he might have 
referred to the strength of the Centre in the 
Soviet political system ) had accepted the 
concept of democratic centralism. 21 Similarly, 
Dr. Karan Singh, a member of princely order 
and now an M. P., has pleaded the case for 
a strong Centre which alone, according to 
him, can safeguard India’s freedom. 82 The 
idea has gained support from some other 
important persons like Ujjal Singh, the 
Governor of Tamil Nadu. Inaugurating the 
third orientation seminar for Legislators 
at the Rarranmoro Palace ( Ooiakarnund ), 
he said that a strong Centre whs essential 
for tho country’s stability, and for winning 
the respect of other nation*. 23 

It may, however, be clearly understood 
that we are not suggesting any measure s to 
decry the autonomy of the States, The 
State autonomy, in the firnt place, would 
depend on such factors as political stability 
of tho States ; their general administrative 
competence ; their healthy financial position 
and above all, their will to carry out things. 
What we are suggesting is a formula to 
solve the centre state controversy, which 
should primarily aim at retaining the centre 
as strong and making the states rich or by 
delegating to the latter more funds with 
freedom to use them according to their 
respective needs. A formula of this kind 
ought to be sensible in the interest of the 
Indian Union. 

i 

A Case for an Inter-state Council 

1 * 

Frequent exchange of views as well as 
consultation between the centre and states 
at the political level can alone promote 
mutual understanding between the centre 




r nod the states. It was perhaps with such a 
purpose in mind that the .Kerala Chief 
Minister, Mr. E. M. S. Namboodiripad, in 
one of his communications to the Central 
Goverment, in the wake of the token strike 
by the Central Government employees, 
suggested that the President should invoke 
Article 2G3 to set up an Interstate-council 
to settle issues of disputes between the 
ceutre and the states. 24 

The demand has not insignificantly found 
support from many quarters. The three-day 
National convention on Unity and Democ¬ 
racy held in New Delhi in February this 
year, suggested the setting up of such a 
council to deal with Inter-State disputes 
and to recommend positive measures to 
secure effective co-ordination of policy and 
action among states, and between states 
aud the centre. The convention felt that 
worked in the spirit of Article 263, the 
Inter-State*council could undertake at least 
some of the functions proposed to be 
assigned to the President's council. 25 The 
setting up of a permanent council to 
settle outstanding disputes between tho 
centre, and the states and the conversion of 
the Finance Commission into a permanent 
standing body to deal with centre .stale 
financial relations, were arged by the 
Swatantra member, Mr. G. Swamiuathan, in 
the course of discussion on the Budget in the 
Tamilnadu Legislative council, on March 4, 

1969. 20 During the resumed discussion in 
the ~ Lok Sabha on the Budget for the year 
1969-70, on March 10, 1969, Mr. Manoharan, 

, deputy, leader of the DMK demanded the , 
Government of India to set up an Inter- 

<„ » V 

State dounciJ to atolve disputes between the 


constituent states and the centre. 27 The 
National Executive of the Praja Socialist 
Party on May 23 this year, also demanded 
the creation of an Inter-State-oouncil with 
windened scope as provided for in Article 
263 of the Constitution to solve Interstate 
disputes peacefully. 28 It is worth noting 
that the Administrative Reforms Commission 
in its unanimous recommendations has also 
recommended the setting up of an Inter- 
State council to “discuss and resolve 
problems of Centre-State relationship.” 

The Prime Minister may be quite correct 
in thinking that new Forum would be un¬ 
necessary when already exeating bodies like 
the National Development Council, the Chief 
Ministers' conference, zonal councils and 
other functional committees can servo the 
purpose. But the suggestions/reccmmenda- 
tions for a new Forum have come apparently 
because the bodies referred to by the Prime 
Minister have been found wanting, the 
reasons presumably being that their functions 
are specified aud limited. As, however, the 
urgency of some concrete steps to promote 
centre state understanding is being increa- 
asingly realised at New Delhi (speaking on 
behalf of the Union Government in Rajya 
Sabba in May this year Mr. V, C. Shnkls, 
the Union Minister of State in the Ministry 

' ' i / 

of Home Affairs, admitted that the matter i. e. 
centre-state relations) deserved a “secotfd 
look” in view of the changed political 
complexion of the country). A rethinking 

i f 

is, therefore, dearly called tot onthcpbr- 
poses and functions of the available forums 
for exchange of yieps, ta coosuteationwith 
the states and the possibility of setting up of 
another speh Forum, v * * 


'* V.. 
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Co -OPERATION AND NOT CONFRONTATION 

A smooth relatiou between the centre 
and* states cannot be built up and maintained 
.these days on rigid ideas and through hot 
words., In this regard the centre has to be 
more flexible and realistic in its attitude 
towards the states and especially the non* 
congress states, the latter arebound to 
reciprocste by adopting a persuasive rather 
than a fighting attitude' 

The centre has to rely on the cooperation 
of the states for the implementation of its 
overall national policies. As the non- 
congress goverments, in most of the cases, 
have their distinctive policies and 
programmes, these have to be accommodated, 
as far as possible, in the interest of bettering 
centre state relations. It may be pointed 
out that one of the crucial factors that will 
determine the fate of the fourth plan is the 
degree of creative understanding and partner¬ 
ship that can be established between the 
centre and the state governments in the 
coming years. 

Strike a Balance 

Id fact, centre-state relationship is not an 
issue of centralisation versus decentralisation. 
Ihe need is to strike a balance between the 
centralisation and decentralisation of 
authority* Though the domination of the 
centre would continue to exist in certain 
situation Such as States 1 need for extra food- 

S r ains and their administrative dependence in 
aspect of vit^I sectors, yet in a federal 
Astern, centre cannot be treated as ceaser* 
rife. Itaa is an age of “co-operative 
ederalitm” in tfhich the centre and states 


• i * , i* * * 

.should act together in important sector of 
actions with Central Government exercising 
a co-operative and unifying role. 

A Spirit op Give and Take is Needed 

The centre Btate relation is a two way traffic, 
and surely Ihe smootheniog of centre-state 
relations is not altogcthr impossible. With 
the right sprit, mature understanding and 
co-operation and human ingenuity, it is 
certainly not beyond the capacity of central 

and state governments to evolve institutional 

/ 

arrangements and conventions which would 
lessen the occasion for friction and avoid 
conflicts, 

As pointed out by the former Chief Minister 
of Madras, Mr. M. Bhakthavatsalam “What 
is called for in the present situation is a spirit 
of give and take”. 29 This, of course, ought to 
be the attitude of any administration which 
is interested in maintaining the integrity of 
the Indian Union. 
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Current Affairs 


. Colour Bar in Games and Sports 

There is a lot of talk about the all 
white Rugby team that South Afiica has 
organised to participate in international 
tournaments in behalf of that land of 
apartheid. In South Africa, dark people 
have no human rights and the country is 
utterly dominated by a small white minority. 
The dark people, though they are the original 
inhabitants of the country and are the most 
numerous, have no political and social rights. 
They are not even second class citizens of 
South Africa. They have no class and have 
no rights. What the white lords choose 
to throw to them they can pick up for their 
sustenance and continue to exist as the 
slaves of the white minority. 

The dark people of South Africa or 
any dark people from any part of the world 
who go to that country, have to face and 
submit to endless humiliation for the reason 
that they have a dark complexion. In the 
chrcumat&ncea .South Africans should expect 
m fair and just treatment from other 
nations. They should be made to feel that 
othep people consider them as undesirable 
and menially diseased. They may try to 
parade their superiority of race and colour ; 
but. they must be put in their proper place 
by other nations. The , all white Bugby, 
ytpWU^'atereforei,, should not be permitted 
to participate in international competitions. 


Queen Elizabeth Facing Poverty 

( 

The Queen of Great Britain is in the head 
lines because her Consort has announced to 
the American public that he and the Queen 
are now on the verge of financial difficulties 
of a serious nature' He may even have 
to stop playing polo, borrow money from 
banks and make use of the axe extensively 
for cutting down expenses. We do not 
know what the Queen receives from the 
British Parliament and from her private 
sources of inoome ; but it is beleived that 
the total income is about £ 1,100,000 per 
annum. About half of this is private income. 
The Queen has five castles, a large retenue 
of about 3oo paid men and women and 
many other things to look after in order to 
keep up royal traditions a regal set up, so 
that eleven lac pounds or tit couple of 
crores of rupees can be easily spent where 
such grandeur has to be maintained. ,We 
know that a great figure head can easily cost 
thousands of ; rupees a day to keep going in 
proper splendour. Ninety lacs of rupees 
in a year will just vanish without any 
question of maintaining palaces, yachts, 
Polo ponieB, race horses and fleets of cars. 
Entertaining foreign dignitaries may cost 
lacs of rupees too when carried out with 
pomp, pageantry. 

British Teachers Want More Money 
British teachers, though not so affluent as 
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Bomc other British people, are not so badly nation has been able to send any men to the 
off. They have been asking for a 10# Moon and the American space adventures 
increase in salary, which will be, on an remain unique .and unrivalled. Apollo 12 


average, about £ 135 per annum. That 
would point to the fact that their annual 
salary now Is on an average about £ 1350. 
That is about 2000 per mouth. In India 
people' with incomes of Bs. 24000 per annum 
would pay Buper tex and will never receive 
any increases in salary, Cuts will be more 
likely. But in countries which have a fair 
standard of living ;io one thinks that a 
bare minimum subsistence allowance is 


completed its journey to the Moon and it 

returned to Earth precisely as laid down in 

the programme made out by the American 

experts who controlled the expedition by 

wireless from the Earth. Asa matter of fact 

this preoision of movement over vast 
distances should be a lesson to many experts 

on earth who can not do anything with any 
precision anywhere. The American achieve¬ 
ment should provide inspiration particularly 
to Indian experts who can not even arrange 


good enough for auybody and everybody. 
That is one reason why even persons with 
large incomes do not spend money on most 
requirements that are essential parts of a 
good standard of living. This prevents 
employment and reacts on the economy in 
an adverse manner. In a country which 
has a population of 550 millions, it requires 
very large consumption of goods to create 
employment for the millions. If everybody 
tries to live a life of self-denial and ascetic 
outlook, productive work and employment 


to take a railway train to its destination a 
few miles away withont getting tied up with 

a dozen delaying factors. The Americans 

have shown to the world what oigani&ation, 

orderliness and discipline can achieve. Other 

peoples of other countries who spend their 

lives making plane and expounding the same in 

tall talk without getting anything done should 

learn to make programmes job wise and get 

the jobs done one by one with precision and 

accuracy. That will enable them, if not to 

travel to the Mocn, at least to arrange for 

the irrigation of a few million acres of land 


would progressively go down to a bare 
minimum too. In great Britain all people 
arc consumers of a variety of things. Their 
needs and their iucomes march in step 
at all times. 


and the proper and gainful employment'of 
large numbers of men and women. 

The American space programmes have 

cost the American nation thousands of crores 

of rupees. That they could spend all that 

money proved the existence of a highly 


Men on the Moon back to Earth productive end smooth working economy 

without which no nation would be able to 
Apollo-12 apace ship Yankee Clipper fo „ ow up anJr expcaaiye plans of space 

which went to the Moon with the three exploration. The American economy- is a 
American Astronauts Charles Conrad, vast machine with endless. branches, 
Richard Cordon and Alan Bean, returned to sub-branches, specialised functions and 
Earth on the 25th of November 1969. This - intricate nSovements. ,'Jft works effectively 
is the v second successful expedition to the because many million men and women 
Mdon by the Americans. Upto now, no other do their work according to direction and on 
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time. Other nations too have, complex and 
productive economies. These ' nations also 
hare large bodies of workers devoted to their 
work and great productive capacity. They 
also have the ability to undertake difficult 
tasks like the Americans and this ability is 
born of individual education, training and 
discipline. The so called undeveloped nations 
which cannot get anything done are 
undeveloped because the individuals consti¬ 
tuting those nations lack education, training, 
discipline and a whole hearted couetructive 
outlook. They lack all these essential 
characteristics of successful persons because 
they hare bad leadership, inefficient govern¬ 
ments and hazy ideas about most things. 
Where national problems are understood in 
clear detail and where plans of progress are 
clear 9 cut and precise, underdeveloped 
conditions are soon replaced by order and 
advancement. Some nations teach disaffection 
and disorderliness to ' the poverty striken 
masses of the world. Other nations set an 
example of progress through hard work. 
Those who preach revolution to others do 
not practise it themselves ; but enforce great 
discipline and compel their own people to 
work very hard. Undeveloped nations must 
act for the best interests of their peoples, 
quickly and in a clearly planned fashion. 

t 

Fairly Planning 

The following short account of - Family 
Planning is taken from a pamphlet published 
by the Pathfinder Fund of the United States 
of America. 

v For hundreds of years people in many 
nations have planned their families with the 
help of contraceptive methods. (A record of 
a' contraceptive ''recipe” dating back to 


1850 B.C. has been found in Egypt.) But 
it wasn’t until this century that family* 
planning started as a world-wide movement 
In 1912 Margaret Sanger, a district nurse 
in New York City, sought ways to spare womei 
in the poor areas of the city from the 
crippling and death that often happened when 
they bore children too often. Her idea: 
seemed radical to many Americans. She Wat 
even arrested and put into jail. She opened 
the first American family planning clinic 
in 1916. As late as 1921, New York 
police stopped a pnblic meeting on birth 
control. This opposition failed to frighted 
Mrs. Sanger. She and her followers 

S|t .. 

courageously continued their work. - ■!< 

In 1921, Mrs. Sanger and her friends 

% a, 

formed the American Birth Control League^ 
now called Planned Parenthood-World 
Population. In 1923, she opened the firft 
family planning clinic in United States 
engaged in research, known as the Margaret 
Sanger Research Bureau. Since its opsui&g, 
services have been provided for about 
200,000 women, 6,200 of these in 1988. 
New methods of contraception have bseU 
and are being tested by the Bureau In its 
laboratory and by clinical trials. 

r } 

Beginning in the 1920’s Mrs, Sanger 
toured the world to spread interest in the 
protection of families ; and family planning 
services were started in some countries. 

, r 

To promote a further world-wide interest 
in family planning Mrs. Sanger arranged a 
series of international conferences. In 
Bombay, India, in 1952, she and others 
formed the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation, of which she was made the first 
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President. Offices were opend in London. 
The Federation continued the international 
conferences. The most recent 5 were in Tokyo, 
Japan,in 1955, in New Delhi, India, in 1959. 
Singapore in 1963, and Santiago, Chile, in 
1907. The number of national associations 
that have joined the Federation has increased 
steadily. There are now 57 members to 
which the world office supplies information 
and help, Mrs. Sanger died in 1966 at the 
age of 83. 

While all this was happening, another 
group in the United States was also spread¬ 
ing knowledge of family planning. In 1929 
the National Committee on Maternal Health, 
following Mrs. Sanger's example, sent field 
Workers to many parts of the United States. 
They helped citizens in many cities to open 
family planning clinics. In 1954 this 
Committee extended its work to other 
countries, to Asia and Africa. 

In 1958 this field work was taken over 
by The Pathfinder Fund with the same staff 
continuing. Representatives of the Committee 
and the Fund have worked in more than 80 
countries. With their cucouragement, 
associations to provide clinical family 
planning services have been formed in 
approximately 30 countries. Their work has 
helped the formation of 24 national associa¬ 
tions of which 14 have become members of 
the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation. 


Many great philanthropic foundations 
and world governments have made work in 
family planning one of their high priorities. 
f They have been prompted to do so as a 
public health measure to improve the health 
of the World's mothers and babies. Further, 
they recognize the importance of slowing the 
rate of population growth, paitlcularly in the 
developing nations which recently are charac¬ 
terized by a high birth rate and a declining 
death rate. The degree of excess of births 
over deaths in one year establishes the speed 
of population growth for that year. Very 
rapid population growth, particularly in 
developing nations, makes it difficult and 
often impossible to increase educational 
opportunities, to improve nutrition, to furnish 
adequate housing and to raise the standard 
of living. 

Among the leading private organizations 
in the field are International- Planned Paren¬ 
thood Federation, The Population Council, 
the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, and 
The Pathfinder Fund. Among interested 
governmental agencies are the foreign assis¬ 
tance agencies of SWcden, the United States 
and Great Britain. The United Nations 
through W.H.O. and UNICEF is becoming 
progressively involved in family planniog 
work, as is the World Dank and various 
church groups such as the American Friends 
Service Committee and Church World 
Service. 



IN SACRED MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 


After the poet had left, we remained in 
the lawn and chatted on for a little while 
longer. Basanti-didi—Krishna * Kumar 

Mitra’s 1 younger daughter—came up to me 
to say, “You know ! Something very funny 
happened at home, yesterday.” “What was 
it ?” I asked. She told me that Rabindra¬ 
nath had come to visit Krishnababu, but 
had waited in the car instead of coming 

V 

upstairs. A little Pahari boy used to work 
for them then. He suddenly came near the 
car and asked the poet if he would allow 
him to climb in for once. Rabindranath 
immediately agreed, and taking the boy in 
he took him for a drive,dropping him back 
after some time. When he was gone, 
Krishnababu asked the boy, “ Who gave you 
permission to get into the car ?” The boy 
said, "I asked the beautiful king, who was 
sitting inside it.” This reminded me of 
our cook in Allahabad, who had also 
considered the poet* a king. Their unsophis¬ 
ticated ey^s were keen enough to spot a 
king when they saw one. 

Tho next day the youth club invited the 
poet, once again, for a meeting there. He 
told Prasanta Chaadra that he did not like 
girls to remain so quiet Some of us had 
been requested earlier to join in the general 
conversation, but the situation remained, 
mere or less, the same. 

That day we reached early, as we had 
missed a lot, last time, when we were late. 


9) 

Not many had arrived then, but gradually 
the number of young people increased. As , 
the poet had never grown ‘old’, he was not 
much liked by the older generation. I do 
not, by this, mean just physical age—I hope 
that is obvious. 

After a while his car drove in. Protima 
Devi and Ena Dovi were with him. Chairs 
were brought out, as the sky was clear, and 
he came to sit near the girls. There was 
a round of introductions, but all the girls 
kept silent afterwards. Rabindranath smiled - 
at me saying, “Do I get introduced to you 
also,Sita f” 

Then he went up to me^t the boys and 
joined in their conversation, The sky was 
cloudy again, so we all went into the hall. 
It was stuffy inside with no fans—my 
friend and I, therefore, sat near him to fan 
him. When we asked for a song, he sang 
for us. Later some international problems 
were discussed ; after which some domestic 
problems of the Brahmo Samaj were also 
argued about. Our men are always eager 
to decide the fate of all Indian women— 
so we were now taken up. Some of the 
young men acted as if they belonged to some 
commission called upon to finalise the future 
for all womanhood. Most of them were 
against us—Sri Sukumar Ray was the only 
one, I recall, who pleaded our cate* 
Rabindranath would often turn to us ' and 
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say, “why don’t you speak out f” He even 
called some of up, by name, but there was 
not much response. Only two girls said a 
few words, in a mild and timid tone. The 
discussion started to take an unpleasant 
turn, we soon realised. To change the 
subject we requested for a few more songs. 
Sri Kalidas Nag had written down a few 
of the Poet’s newest songs, in his note book. 
He handed it to Rabindrauath, who picked 
out “Oie toll bhalo legechilo. alore nachon 
patai patai”, and “Jokhon porbay na more 
paler chiuho aie batay” and sang them for 
us. 

When the meeting ended, the poet chatted 
with some of us, mentioning his intended 
trip to Darjeeling, for the summer holidays. 
He asked a newly-betrothed girl, “Well ! 
you didn’t come to learn the songs, after 
all ?” Her sister retorted, “She is busy 
with another job now !” The poet laughed, 
saying “I keep track of all news/’ 

The next evening we met the poet, once 
again, at Sri Nilratan Sarkar’s residence. 
Most of his family were out of town - the 
house looked deserted. But many had been 
invited. The poet’s car passed by us, as 
we reached the Harrison Road crossing. 
We reached just a bit later. 

Food took quite some of our time, but 
finally the gathering assembled in a large 
Yoom. 1 chose a back seat, as I wished to 
avoid those eager youngmen who were trying 
their best to bring progress for womauhood. 
They began lecturing, as usual, but could not 
go. very far. It seemed, that the poet was 


getting tired of their one sided arguments 
and our silent noncooperation. He soon 
changed the subject, and we began to discuss 
the Ramakrishmi Mission and the Brahmo 
Samaj. The sense of fear that was spread in 
the minds of men, by the Hindu orthodoxy, 
and the resultant lack of intellectual freedom, 
was freely discussed. He laid great emphasis 
on our dissociatiou from all false values and 
behaviours. Many of the national leaders 
were mentioned, in this respect. The poet 
closed the meeting promptly, at nine. In 
the end, he did sing bis customary song. 

Returning home father informed us that 
Rabindranath was planning to visit Java, 
Bali and the other adjacent islands. He 
always enjoyed travelling, although he also 
loved the peace of living alone in seclusion. 
After a couple of days the poet left for 
Santiniketan. 

In. those days, just being near him was 
falfilmnet. Oitr hearts were joyous, but I don’t 
think we realised what a priceless gift we 
were given, free of charge. Just as we take 
for granted, light, air and the clear blue sky, 
we also accepted his affectionate company. 
That all this will end, one day, we had never 
dreamed. It was impossible to feel that one 
day we shall be alone, without him. That 
terrible day of farewell at Jorasanko, I had 
wished for a miraculous happening that 
would let him remain among us—he should 
not go away like this I prayed. Something 
beyond reason had made up believe in his 
immortality and truly he is immortal. We 
have lost so many of our dear ones* but for 
none other have we felt this firm conviction* 


Translated from the original Bengali by Sm. Shyamaihree Lai 



THE HUMANISM OF VIDYAPATI 


SUBHAS CHANDRA SARKER 


Eric Proram, the well-known psychoanalyst 
and social philosopher, makes a distinc¬ 
tion between authoritarian ethics, in which 
"an authority states what is good for man 
and lays down the laws and norms of 
conduct”, and humanistic ethics, in which 
"man himself is both the norm given and the 
subject of the norms, their formal source or 
regulative agency and their subject matter/’ 1 
The main concern of humanistic ethics is 
man and his well-being. Fromm explains, 
"Humanistic ethics is anthropocentric; 
not, of course, in the sense that man is the 
centre of the universe but in the sense that 
his value judgements, like all other judge¬ 
ments and even perceptions, are rooted in 
the peculiarities of his existence aud are 
meaningful only with reference to it; man 

V 

indeed is the "measure of all things/’ 2 In 
India there was a floodtide of humanism in 
the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, 
The central point of the bbAkti movement 
that flourished in India during this period 
was that "all men, high and low, were equal 
before God.” 3 Kabir, who was Vidyapati’s 
contemporary, wrote, "All the men and 
women of the world are His living forms . , l 
Professor Radha Karnal Mukerjee has 
described this period as the "second great 
Reformation, deeper and more far-reaching 
in its influence on the life of the common 
man ia India than Sankara's first 
Reformation. 

It is perhaps, not remarkable that while 

9 


this reassertion of the supremacy of man 
was taking place it directly led to a literary 
efflorescence in India. The easiest wav of 
reaching a man's heart is through his 
mother tongue. Therefore the great leaders 
of men began to use the mother tongue of 
the peoples to convey their ideas. The 
ferment caused in society by the advent of 
the Moslems and Islam, writes Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, "Indirectly led to the quick 
development of provincial language and 
literature as the common people aud not 
merely the elite were deeply stirred by the 
course of events--it was the sociological 
impact of Islam that really explains the 

quick progress of the vernaculars that were 
already in the course of evolution and came 
under the protection of the Muslim rulers*-” 0 
We see the recurrence of this phenomenon 
of cultural efflorescence in the contact of a 
foreign cultural happening in India a second 
time in the history of the English rule. 
Vidyapati belonged to the genre of national 
poets who chose their own mother tongue to 
give expression to their thoughts. By this 
one single decision—to use his mother tongue 
Maithili for writing the padavalis—Vidyapati 
brought about a literary revolution of the 
first magnitude. He not only gave life to the 
Maithili language (whose great resilience is 
demonstrated in the 8ahitya Akademi’s 
recognition of the language as a distinct 
Indian language deserving of a separate con- 
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aideratiou) but ako served as an inspiration 
and model to writers in other languages. As 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji wrote, Vidyapati's 
lyrics “made him famous not only among 
Maithili speakers but also in Bengal, where 
ho had a host of imitators who created a new 
literary speech in Bengal, called the Bka.ja- 
uuli, through a mixture of Bengali and 
M‘aithili. ,, ‘ : This is, indeed, a very great 
achievement on the part of any writer. 

The choice of the people's own language 
as the medium of communication of his 
literary ideas was but the starting point in 
Vidyapati% humanism. Although he wrote 
for the pleasure of the royal court—unfortu¬ 
nately the prevailing socia economic, 
conditions of India of these days did not 
allow writers and intellectuals to subsist on 
any other source of income which became 
possible only after the Industrial Revolution 
—by deliberately choosing the popular 
tongue Maithili he clearly demonstrated that 
he intended to reach a wider audience. Con¬ 
sidering the fact that Vidyapati did not have 
the advantage of a printing press which did- 
not come untii several centuries after his 
death the extent and the permanence of his 
influence must be considered most re¬ 
markable. In 145% during Vidvapati’s life 
time the great printed Bible of Gutenberg 
appeared at Mainz, By 1475 the first printed 
book, The Rk< ok the Histokyes of 

Tu<a e, appeared in English in the city of 
Bruges." Although the first European, Vasco- 
da-Gama, had set his foot upon India as 
early as 1498, Indiana did not adopt printing 
until much later. About the crucial importance 
of printing for literary development George 
Sampson writes that "the greatest literary 


figure in fifteenth century England is not an 
author but a printer (William Caxtoa 1422- 
1491).” 14 The failure to adopt the appropriate 
technology at the proper time cost the 
Indian languages and literatures dearly and 
they languished for centuries before contact 
with the English literature in the nineteenth 
century led to a literary and cultural 
regeneration in India. 

The d* velopment of the languages and 
literatures in all the countries has been 
grtatly influenced by political developments ; 
on its part language has profoundly affected 
history and politics. 1 '* Harold Goad in his 
celebrated book Lan^tagi: in History has 
drawn attention to the fact that “the great 
importance of the correspondence between 
History, National Character and Language 
has hitherto been neglected or at any rate 
underestimated.” 11 After a detailed study 
of the evolution of the principal European 
language Goad writes, “As we look back, we 
see that all the languages we have examined 
had their original fountain head in a capital 
city and derived mainly from the spoken 
tongue of an educated middle class, rather 
than from the learned language of scholars or 
uncouth diversified vernaculars.” 1 " The 
statement is no less true of Indian languages 
and literatures. According to prof. 
Radhakamal Mukerjee, f In Bengal, several 
translations of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata from Sanskrit into Bengali 
were undertaken at the instance of the 
Sultans who engaged scholars for this 
purpose.” 13 It was possible for Vidyapati, 
the Maithili poet, to flourish only in Mithila 
under a Maithil King, Shiva Sinha. 14 With 
the loss of Maithili political power there was 
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an inevitable decline in the status of the 
Maithilis and their language. 

If after a long period of oblivion the 
Mtiithili language lias succeeded in gaining 
recognition from the Sahitya Akademi it 
shows a uew wave of interest of the Maithilis 
in their language. It is clear that what has 
sustained the interest of this large number of 
Maithilis in their language is the writings of 
Vidyapati. There are not many instances 
of any one writer sustaining the vitality of 
a language for four centuries and more. 

Early literature in all the countries was 

j 

too much do ruinated over by religion. The 
growth of popular literature marked the 
movement away from the church and 
devotional and religious matters and mora¬ 
lized skeleton tales to secular matters like 
love »U(J romance. William Oaxtnn, the 
p»r-on who democratized English literature 
(hr >ugh the introduction of printing and the 
mass production of books, made a deliberate 
attempt to disseminate non denominational 
literature* Sampson writes, “The course of 
English reading, for a long time, was deter¬ 
mined, noi by an author, but by a printer. 
Unlike his fellw-carftsuien abroad, Caxlon 
made no attempt to issue religious texts; and, 
unlike his fellow-readers at home, he had 
small interest in the old material romances. 
He preferred to satisfy the chivalric- 
roniantic taBtc of the court and lettered 
middle-class by prose-translation from 
French works of already established repute 

The greatness of Vidyapati lies in the 
fact that he had chosen a subject of great 
human interest for bis poems. He had 
turned away from devotional writing and had 


concentrated on romance which liberated the 
human mind from narrowness and other 
superstition. Undoubtedly Vidyapati composed 
a few devotional poems also; but their 
number is very small. And even his gods 
have become human beings, as can be seen 
from the following poem: 

Shankar went to the house of his father- 
in-law for the first time. 

Not being known, ho was laughed at. 

When he took his seat, no one bothered 
to enquire of him. 

Who cares for one without wealth ? 
Himalaya sitting on the high Pedestal was 
amused. 

Everybody laughed at that old mendicant. 
Gauri lowered her head in mortification. 
Who was there to tel) her mother 
That here was her (Gauri’s) husband ? 

A snake on his body, a bag in his hand. 

Pada 597. 

As we road this poem do we not become 
one with Gauri in her humiliation ? 

The dominant them on Vidyapati's poems 
is love — the bond between two human beings. 
There is no violence, no destruction in his 
poetry. He follows man’s quest for happi¬ 
ness. Depiction of love still remains the 
main concern of writers - despite the growing 
complexity of life and man’s increased know¬ 
ledge about the universe. For love is the 
bond of unity which is the basis of all 
constructive efforts. And Vidyapati had 
succeeded in probing so deep into this funda¬ 
mental emotion, and he displayed such an 
extraordinary ability to portray with words 
what he fathomed in the depths of the human 
heart, that even the most successful writers 
succeeding him have now to repeat or para- 
phrase what he had said. Vidyapati could 
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succeed in doing only go because of his 
concern for human happiness. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore,another groat humanist-successor 
of Vidyapati, was therefore prompted to say 
that Vidyapati was essentially a poet 
of pleasure. Who is there that would not be 
fascinated by the description in the following 
lines : 

The natural grace of the face kindles 

happiness in the viewer. 

'Her) liquid eyes are wavy. 

How could the sky and the earth come 

together ? 

Tbo moon ( of the sky ) living with the 

lotus ;on the \ earth) ? 

God created this damsel as a second 

Lakshmi 
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mountain 
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Some say so. But it does not seem 

reasonable. 

For how could the immobile mountain 

move ? 

Her slender waist might break by the 

weight of the body, 

(Pada 24) 
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SRI A. N, BHAT—A JASMINE IN THE JUI 
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India, my motherland, is always a land 
of mystery. For, much of our treasure of 
hidden talent is always first detected by some 
foreign country or other and only then it 
would earn a name here. When this has 
been the tradition in India, the case of 
Sri A. N. Bhat ( Mohan is his pen name ) 
cannot be an exception. Even though a good 
number of his Political cartoons are being 
accepted and published in almost ,all the 
popular dailies and weeklies of the advanced 
countries of the world, ‘BHAT-India’ (that’s 
how he signs his cartoon ) is still unknown 
in India—like a jasmine in the jungle. 

“1 am not running after fame or money” 

humbly declares Sri Bhat, who, besides 

being a polical cartoonist, is also a painter 

and writer “I always remain busy learning 

more and improving my craft, hence, I have 

not yet caught the eye of the public here 

in India. My motherland has provided 

little opportunities to come up in life. Still, 

I love and worship her. Our country has 

been caught up in the eternal whirlwind of 

hunger, poverty and illiteracy and there are 

three major problems which we have to 

encounter collectively : Population, Defence 

and Food. I have decided to contribute my 

share of service for the country, through 

cartoons and writing” As an introduction 

to my interview, Sri. Bhat disclosed his ideals 
in brief, 

Sri. Bhat was born in Mulki, a village town 
of South Kanara District of the Mysore State. 
He completed his early education there only. 
Soon after his school days he migrated to 


Bombay. But, it was during the early school 

days that he was steadily being influenced 

by the contents of the magazine, ‘Bharathi’ 

a Kannada monthly, edited by his elder 

brother, Sri. P. R. Bhat and solely conducted 

for carrying on the message of Gandhiji and 

Indian culture. That was during the freedom 

struggle. “That Bharathi, and those days, 

inspired me to draw and write” Sri. Bhat 
gratefully remembers even now. 

After his arrival in Bombay, Sri. Bhat 

went in pursuit of fine arts. He had his early 

training at the Sir. J. J. School of Arts, where 

he had the opportunity to study under 

Padmasree. K. K. Hebbar, the artist of 

international fame. “But life at school,” Sri. 

bhat said, “was practically uninspiring. The 

artist is like a bird in spring. When the 

spring is in the air, when the trees are 

swinging, when the flowers are blossoming, 

and when a tender breeze is moving under 

the blue sky, he feels like flying with abandon. 

But, when the atmosphere is stifling, he feels 

like a bird in the cage. It would never feel 

like singing. I did feel like a bird in the 

cage, at the arts school and so, I bid good 

bye to it after a short spell of study there. 

But my desire to be an artist impelled me 

to go ahead and that is how I go on my 

own” So saying, Sri. Bhat, spread before me, 

his collection of paintings numbering more 

than two hundred, executed at various times. 

It was un unique collection of varied styles 

ranging from realistic to the modern, some 

objective and others subjective. Many are 

of rare combinations of vivid colours, emotions 
and rich imagery. 
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Sri. Bhat has touched Numerous subjects, 
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rarely tackled by Indian artists in their 
paintings. He has combined the old and the 
new world of art in his works. His is a new 
mode of painting in India. The technique, 
the ideas, the colours, vie with one another 
for attention in his works. The five paintings 
of Christ, depicting the crucifiction, done in 
entirely new concept, will attract attention 
anywhere in the Christian world. His love 
on Indian culture, religion and his fondness 
for depicting psychological subjects, have 
brought out many shapely paintings. The 
essence of our Dharam in our present day 
life, the impact of Shadwargas ( the six 
enemies of mankind ) the Navarasas ( the nine 
emotions) of classical literature and the 
eternal cosmic cycle of creation, preservation 
and destruction have been strikingly depicted 
in his paintings. Not to be outdone by 

modern art painters, Sri. Bhat has also 
painted many pictures, where there is no 
subject, but only abstract shapes done in 
beautiful colours. The flower pieces, still 
lifes and landscapes are also there, but entirely 
novel in presentation. 

Inspite of his rich collecton of artistic fare 
Sri. Bhat does not feel inclined to show his 
works to the public; because he is one of 
those few artists who arc continuously disatisfied 
with their works. It required the persistence 
of well meaning friends to persuade him—he 
is publicity shy too—to come out with his 
paintings for his first exhibition, which will 
be held in the near future. Sri. Bhat is more 
engaged in cartooning work than in painting. 

A number of his political cartoons have been 
published in some of the greatest journals of 
the world such as the ‘New York Times’, 
‘Washington Star*, ‘San Fransisco Examiner*, 
‘Los Angeles Times’ of the ‘United States, 
'Globe and Mail* of Canada, 'Daily American* 
of Italy, TI Tempo’ of Peru, ‘The Korean 
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Republic’ of Korea, ‘II Bion Publico* of 
Uraguay, ‘Fuji Time* of Fuji, ‘Philippines 
Herald’ of Philippines, ‘Brazil Herald* of 
Brazil, 'The Free News* of Hong Kong, and, 
many more foreign journals. The publication 
of his works abroad has secured him a plaee 
of pride in the world of Indian cartooning— 

“What is the key to your success as a 
cartoonist in the international press ?'* I 
questioned him as I congratulated him while 
admiring his works. “Success ?’* Sri. Bhat 
smiled and said, “I started my career as a 
cartoonist in the Free Press Journal of Bombay, 
which, as you know is a great training centre 
for journalists and cartoonists. I had the 
good fortune to come into contract with Sri.K. 
Srinivasan and the late S. Sudan and, the two 
giants of the Indian press. As a piece of advice 
to the cartoonists, the words of Sadanand still 
echo in my ears. He advised that the 
cartoonist must have full facts on the tip of his 
fingers and he should never -hit below the 
belt. The cartoons must appeal to the imagi¬ 
nation and never to emotions. Every time I 
begin drawing a cartoon, I remember the late 
Sadanand's words.*’ So says Sri Bhat—“I have 
also learnt a good deal from the work of the 
late David Low”—he humbly pays his tribute 
to the world renowned British cartoonist. 

Sri. Blmt’s cartoons show keen observation 
and sharp thrusts of wit. He has touched 
every major political event in recent times. 
Sri. Bhat is one of the very few politically 
conscious cartoonists. "I am not attached to 
any political party. I have no ideals other 
than working for the good of the country and 
welfare of humanity. I sympathise with the 
underprivileged and aide with the down¬ 
trodden. But I am against communism.” 
Thus Sri. Bhat laid before me his philosophy. 
“My job is to simplify the political events and 
educate public opinion. In the process, I 
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may have to criticise or condemn those in 
authority.*’ he elaborated. 

India can boast of very few cartoonists. 
They can even be counted on the lips of 
fingers. Sri. Bhat is the only Indian cartoonist 
whose work is demanded abroad and yet he is 
not recognised in this country, This indeed is 
a sad state of affairs in a country, which is 
wedded to democracy and where a cartoonist 
can have the widest freedom to express his 
criticism and thus serve the interests of the 
nation. 

"The artist can flourish only in an atmos- 

0 

phere of complete 'freedom and I worship 
freedom.” Sri. Bhat explained and continued 
to say. T believe in full freedom of expression 
for the cartoonist and the liberty to have his 
own views. There is no sufficient freedom 
for the Indian cartoonist, enough to go against 
the views of the journal he works for.” 


Sri. Bhat’s cifrtoons are syndicated to the 
press in the West through the press Agencies 
there and. this gives his full freedom of 
expression. It is surprising that in India, his 
talents are not noticed and taken advantage of. 
Sri Bhat excels in ideation both in the fields 
of cartooning and painting. He again does 
so, in his third field of activity. In his writings, 
he has tackled the unusual field of criticism. 
B5th his works. “The ocean of Wit and “The 
Treasury of Fables’' have a wealth of ideas 

for the reader to enjoy. 

The world of Sri. A. N, Bhat is a world 

of rare and unlimited imagination. Viewing 
his works, one feels like having visited the 
fairyland of gaiety, colour and fantasy. One 
feels like Columbus on discovering the new 
world. But alas, it still lies hidden from the 
eye of the public in this country. This talented 
son of the soil needs to be recognised in his 
motherland. 


SURPAN4KHA 

JYOTIRMAYEL DEVI 
Translated from Bengali by Umanath Bhottachorya 

I know, O Surpanakha, no demoness you ever were 
Tho* dubbed as sucli in the Ramayana Great, 

A daughter of man you were, 

Of the forest primeval. 

A girl from head to foot, I deem, 

Tinged with the hue of clay. 

Of woods, hills, and earth, our Mother Primordial. 

But ‘twas not dark, I vouch, but red as a china rose 
Was the flow that rippled in your bosom 
Brimming you with hopes, and longings untold 
■ Just like young women in enlightened homes 
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In cities an<^towns. 

What if no princess blooming fair, 

No nymph with a heroine’s glamour you were 
Sucli as we meet in the world of Romances— 

A ravishing Beauty of poets’ dream ? 

Love throbbed in your bosom all the same— 

A love, hot-blooded and crude, 

And how would we say it didn’t and deny the truth . J 

A rustic artless, you could nevei guess 
Mow much conceit and pride 
Nestled in the towners’ breast obsessed ! 

What lure they had for the lustre of limbs. 

What fascination for the poppy lips, 

Culture and Art ! 

They called you a demoness, dark as night. 

Ah, did they not know, like the lord Divine, 

Formless is the Flame that burns in the shrine 
Of languishing frame ? 

Spite of the colour of the skin, 

Blood dances rich red in the veins 
Calling to fulfilment. 

You knew not the urban art of love, 

Its wiles and ruses ; 

Wrapped in the mist of wonder, in a languid tone 
You could ‘nt drop the murmurations sweet. 

Spelling a fatuation strange. 

Is that why your love was rejected 
With a rebuff' so rude ? 

Callow girl of the wood, unsophisticated ! 

Yet the wrongs you suffered 
Cast a shadow on Sita’s path. 

And plunged her lord in the blazing bath 

Of separation deep 

To atone for the outrage, I believe. 
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As a Marxist Views Leftism 

Abdel Razck Abdel Kadcr writes in West 
Asia Affairs published by Indo Israel Friendship 
League, Bombay : 

The lightning victory of the Israel Defense 
Forces over the armies of the Arab League at 
beginning of June, 1967, has added a new 
element to the ideological and political con¬ 
fusion which has reigned at the centre of the 
international Left since the death of Stalin, the 
resolutions of the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, and the resulting 
Sino-Soviet ideological-Political conflict. 

Up to the death of Stalin, a fairly sharp 
line divided the non-Communist Left from the 
bloc of the Communist parties in the world, 
whose ideological and political positions were 
aligned theoretically with Russia and her 
Communist Party. The clear division no 
longer exists. The same confusion applies to 
the conflict between the Arab League and 
Israel. 

It can be said that there are four conflict¬ 
ing centres of Leftist attraction regardless of 
national borders : 

(a) The non-Communist Left in Western 
Europe 

(b) The national-Gommunist Left of the 
Soviet union 

(c) The Communist Left of People's China 

(d) The independent Communist Left, 
mostly inspired by Cuba or Vietnam. 

The contradictions among all these Leftist 
movements and the contradictions between 
these and the capitalists of the Right wing are 
.10 


merely one element of the ideological and 
political confusion which reigns at the core of 
the Left. But the main element of the confu¬ 
sion at the heart of the intellectuals of the Left 
of every leaning is their ignorance of Marxism 
and of the fundamental laws of scientific socia¬ 
lism. The overwhelming majority of these 
intellectuals born into the middle-class or under 
its ideological influence have only a superficial 
book knowledge of Marxism, often acquired 
from digests and therefore subject sometimes to 
lantastic interpretations. A particular brand 
of confused Leftism is to be found in the form 
of “Arab” national-socialism, which flourishes 
in the confines of the neo-colonialist system 
extending over the Arabic-speaking countries 
of Asia and North Africa. 

Swami Vivekananda speaks 

The following sayings of Swami 
Vivekananda are reproduced from The 
Vedanta Kesan : 

Go, all of you, wherever there is an out¬ 
break of plague or famine, or wherever the 
people are in distress, and mitigate their 
sufferings. At the most you may die in the 
attempt, what of that ? How many like you 
are taking birth and dying like worms, every 
day ? What difference does that make to the 
world at large ? Die you must, but have a 
great ideal to die for, and it is better to die 
with a great ideal in life. On you lie the 
future hopes of our country. I feel extreme 
pain to see you leading a life of inaction. Set 
yourselves to work—to work ! Do not tarry— 
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the time of death is approaching day by day ! 
Do not sit idle, thinking that everything will 
be done in time later ! Mind—nothing will 
be done that wav ! 

This life is short, the vanities of the world 
are transient, but they alone live who live for 
others, the rest are more dead than alive 

Do am deserve liberty who are not ready 
to give it to others ? Let us calmly and in a 
manly fashion go to work, instead of dissi¬ 
pating our **nergv in unnecessary frettings and 
fumings I lor one thoroughly believe that no 
power in rtie universe can withhold from any¬ 
one anything he really deserves. The past 
was great no doubt, but I sincerely believe 
that thr* future will be more glorious still. 
May S inkara keep us steady in purity, pati¬ 
ence and p«-r*.rveranre ! 

Nine y percent of human brutes you see are 
dead, ar>* —W none lives, my boys, but 

he who < »' r's Ferl, my children, feel ; feel 
for the n«* *r rhe ignorant, the down-trodden, 
feel till th n -art >rops and the brain reels and 
you th'tik you will go mad—then pour the 
soul o u l- n> Iret ifthe Lord and then will 

come p‘>v»e», nelp and indomitable energy . 

Be not at* >»•! ?uv children Look not up in 
that at‘mnir -a ir.u towards that infinite starry 
vault a-* if n would crush you Wait! In a 
few hoi.i. iii-iir the whole «»l it will be under 
your itt- Wan money dors not pay, nor 
name ; tie <J»rs u-t pav, nor learning It 
U love th ,i p»vs . it is c haracter th »t cleaves its 
way tht-MMO. .d.irria'iiirie walls of difficulties. 

Hdvr t|i** and spread all over Work, 
Work- ft m servant while leading, be unsel¬ 
fish, ai d never listen to one f» lend in private 
Accusing a miner. Have infinite pattern c, and 
success is yours. Do not try to ‘boss’ others. 
Work, work, for to work only («»r »he good of 
Others is file. 


Take care ! Beware of everything that is 
untrue ; stick to truth and we shall succeed, 
may be slowly, but surely. Work as if on each 
of you depended the whole work. Fifty cen¬ 
turies are looking on you, the future of India 
depends on you. Work on. Blessings to you 
all ! 

We have not done badly in the past; 
certainly not. Our society is not bad but good 
only I want it to be better still. Not from 
error to truth, not from bad to good, but from 
truth to higher truth, from good to better, 
best. I tell my countrymen that so far they 
have done well - now is the time to do 
better. 

This is my method—to show the Hindus 
that they have to give up nothing, but only to 
move on in the fine laid down by the sages, 
and shake ofT all inertia, the result of centuries 
of servitude. We must move forward along 
our own line, our own road. Each nation 
has a main current in life ; in India it is 
Teligion. Make it strong, and the waters on 
either side must move along with it. 

Be proud that thou art an Indian, and 
proudly proclaim, 41 1 am an Indian, every 
Indian is my brother.** Proudly proclaim at 
the top of thy voice, 44 Thc Indian is my 
brother, the fndian is my life, India’s gods and 
goddesses are my God, India's society is the 
cradle of my infancy, the pleasure-garden of 
my youth, the sacred heaven, the Varanasi of 
my old age.” Say, brother, “The soil of 
India is my highest heaven, the good of India 
is my good,” and repeat and pray day and 
night, “O Thou Lord of Gauri, O Thou 
Mother of the Universe, vouchsafe manliness 
unto me l O Thou Mother of strength, take 
away my weakness, take away my unman¬ 
liness, and—Make me a Man I** . 

As Buddha Looked at Human Sorrow 

Radha Bumier’s speech reproduced in The 
Theoeophlst gives a gist of the teaching of 
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Buddha regarding how one should react to 
human sorrow and suffering : 

The Lord Buddha spoke of right perception 
as the first step on the Eightfold Path. To be 
able to see things as thy are, not through 
colored glasses of some kind, is one of the 
problems, perhaps the most important problem, 
with which we are faced. The Buddha also 
said that the first truth to realize is the truth 
of sorrow. 

At fiirst one wonders whether sorrow is 
a truth. We know that sorrow exists every¬ 
where. but to perceive sorrow in the way 
He indicated is not easy. There is tremendous 
misery in the world : millions of people arc 
starving, millions lose their lives, their homes, 
their limbs in the wars which take place. 
Tension, conflict and hatred exist in every 
part of the world : race against race, 
religion against religion and so on. All 
this is sorrow. When we read about it in 
the newspapers we may say : “What a pity 
it is ! Dreadful things are happening in 
the world.*’ But we do not really know 
what sorrow is. We do not see it with 
the whole of ourselves, because we give only 
a moment’s thought to it and then it is 
brushed aside. Being far removed from us, 
we are not really troubled if tens of thousands 
are in utter misery somewhere. Our daily 
life goes on much as usual; we have our 
little pleasures, our little worries, our 
particular egoistical problems, and that 
is all. 

Apart from the tremendous misery and 
sorrow that exist in the world, of which we 


know supetncifclly with a part of our minds, 
there is much in our own lives and in the 
lives of the people around us, which is 
of the nature of sorrow, however little vve 
realize it. There are the innumerable 
anxieties, the irritations, frustrations, the 
cravings which end in disappointment, which 
are not usually named as sorrow. B .t if we 
take the life we lead as a whole, it does not 
consist of that kind of happiness which may • 
be called true happiness. 

The Mahayana Buddhists say that 
enlightenment comes only when there is a 
deep compassion, a deep feeling for the 
misery and the suffering which exist in the 
world. Enlightenment may not come when 
we srek enlightenment and say : “I am 
going to achieve something in the spiritual 
life.” The real reason for finding enlighten¬ 
ment should be an altruistic sympathy and 
compassion for all who suffer. There is a 
beautiful saying that Compassion is the 
mother of all Buddhas. A Buddha comes 
into existence when he secs how people suffer 
and when he feels the great urge to find a 
way out of this suffering. So to be able to 
preceive the futility, the misery, the meaning¬ 
lessness, the sorrow of life is the first step. 

If we felt that deep concern about the 
suffering which exists in the world, we would 
want to know the way out. Most of us 
continue to live commonplace, mediocre lives 
because there is nothing that deeply moves 
us. We do not fee! that urgency to bring 
about a change. To^ see that necessity is 
the first step. When we see that, then 
naturally we will try to find the answer. 
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Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 

“No discussion could be more technical, 
and less comprehensible to the layman, than 
the strategic arms limitation talks between the 
Americans and the Russians which opened in 
Helsinki on Monday 1 * (17.11.69) said The 
Guardian Weekly editorially in their November 
22 issue. “The task will be appallingly 
difficult’* the editorial continued, as the 
participants in the talks “will be subject to 
conflicting pressures from home. There will 
be military men as well as civilians who are 
too reckless or too fearful or too suspicious to 
want the talks to succeed.** Political opinions 
on SALT, both in America and Russia gets 
mixed up with what may happen in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the Middle East or in Vietnam. And 
such mixing of issues naturally obstructs the 
smooth progress of the nuclear arms non¬ 
proliferation discussions referred to as SALT. 
There are great nuclear rockets of various 
design and destructive potential pointing at 
their targets both in Russia and America. 
Their locations may be anywhere on earth ( or 
f even in space ) or they inay be mounted in 
submarines capable of firing them from the 
depth of the seas. The disscussions of course 
do not aim at disarmament, but are an attempt 
at reducing the number of such weapons. The 
Americans think that the force structure can 
be reduced only to that size where it will still 
have the capacity to counter attack even after 
a surprise first strike. For if a first strike can 
be “so devastating that it destroys the other 
side’s chance of retaliation**, then the great 
powers become defenceless and their arma¬ 


ments lose their military significance. The 
Guordian thinks that “The ABMs may offer... 
scope for agreement since these are still in 
their infancy. The Russians have not gone as 
far in deploying these as was thought last 
year, while President Nixon’s commitment to 
them is limited and subject to annual review. 
To agree on a limitation of ABMs would be an 
important advance. The thorniest problem 
will come from the Americans’ insistence that 
Soviet medium-range missiles trained on 
Europe must be included in the talks. To 
these the Americans have no equivalent, 
though there are the British and, incipiently, 
the French deterrents. It will be hard to 
bargain over this, but it cannot be left out. 
The medium range missiles are a real threat to 
Western Europe.” ( 

Bargaining about reduction of medium 
range missiles may not be so difficult. It will 
be more difficult to come to any settlement in 
the matter of missiles that are trained at 
Russia and America from America and Russia. 

Ancient Ideas of Population Control 

Life has published a comprehensive 
summary of all facts relating to birth control 
and the following paragraphs are reproduced 
from it : 

“Like most ideas that seem very new, 
birth control is in fact very old It was men¬ 
tioned in an ancient Egyptian papyrus written 
nearly 4000 years ago. and it was a topic of 
lively discussion among Greek philosophers at 
least 2400 years ago. In India, the first 
documented methods seem to go back 1600 
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years ago. In China, the first literary reference 
Is from a medical text nearly 1300 years old, 
and idea itself appears to be much older. The 
primitive tribes still left in to-day’s world, 
though they have been isolated from the 
progress of civilisation and know nothing of 
ancient Egyptian or oriental writings, much 
less of modern science or medicine, have their 
own methods. Presumably these have been 
handed down by word of mouth, substantially 
unchanged, for countless generations going 
back to the very origins of man. The urge to 
limit the size of the family appears to be 
almost as old as mankind itself. The search 
for effective methods has sprung up spontane¬ 
ously in almost every corner of the world and 
has continued through the centuries. 

...Aristotle, the ancient Greek philosopher, 
thought that civilisation would best be served 
by preserving a stationary population in the 
city-states of Greece : he argued for laws that 
would limit the number of children any family 
could have. Other Greek philosophers went 
so far as to argue for only one child per 
family. Thus the idea of practising birth 
control to contain a population explosion is 
more than 2000 years old—going back to the 
period when, although there were far fewer 
men on the face of the earth than now, man’s 
ability to provide and other necessities of life 
was also correspondingly lower. ...In ancient 
Greece and Rome, one suggested method of 
birth control was for the woman to wear a 
magic charm made from the womb of a lioness, 
a cat’s liver or the tooth of a child. In Europe 
of the Middle Ages, women were instructed to 
rely on the heart of a salamander or on rings 
made of precious stones or on myrtle wreaths 
worn at the time of marriage. 

The types os “medicine” that have been 
prescribed as methods of birth control are 
legion. One of the first Is mentioned in the 


Talmud : “A woman is allowed to drink a cup 
of roots in order to become sterile.” Others 
over the centuries, have included many such 
‘‘Teas” made from various kinds of roots, 
weeds and tree leaves; infusions of gun 
powder ; pills made of quick-silver ; even 
drafts of such deadly poisons as arsenic, which 
in many unfortunate cases, actually did 
prevent child birth, but often only by killing 
the prospective mother. The women of Japan 
at one time ate honey containing the bodies 
of dead bees. Froth from a Camel’s mouth 
was swallowed hopefully by the women of 
North Africa, who at other times stoically and 
secretly drank water that had been used to 
wash the dead. In Egypt, women were 
advised to eat the seeds of a castor-oil plant 
the day after child birth—each seed was said 
to give a year’s protection against pregnancy. 

Social security in Poland 

The International Labour Review publishes 
the following facts about new social security 
Laws in Poland : 

Recent social security legislation in Poland 
revises the universal pension security scheme 
for workers and their families and introduces 
a special scheme respecting employment 
injury benefits. 

The Act respecting universal pension 
security for workers and their families, 
dated 23 January 1968, which replaces 
previous legislation, became effective retros¬ 
pectively from 1 January 1968. Universal 
pension security is provided for all workers 
by a system of compulsory insurance. The 
contingencies covered are old age, disability 
and death of the breadwinner. Disability 
and death due to an employment accident 
or occupational disease are covered in those 
eases to which the Act respecting the cash 
benefits payable in the event of an en»plo>- 
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raent accident, dated 23 January 1968, and group III are 45, 20 and 20. Disability 
the Orders of the Council of Ministers pensions are increased by 0.5 per cent of the 


concerning employment injury benefits, dated 
18 June 1968 ( see below ) do not apply. 
The pensionable age 60 ( women 55 ) for 
category I, which comprises employment 
underground in unhealthy conditions and 
in specified occupations, and 65 ( women 60 ) 
for category II, which comprises employment 
not included in category I ) and the qualifying 
period of employment ( 25 years, women 
20) remain unchanged. However, the 
Act of 1968 provides that under specified 
conditions, a period of membership in an 
agricultural production co-operative shall 
be assimilated to a period of employment. 

The monthly rates of old-age pensions 
have been increased to 80 percent of the first 
1,500 zlotys of the basic monthly wage, 55 
per cent of the next 500 zlotys and 25 per 
cent of any amount in excess of 2,000 zlotys, 
to which is added 1 per cent of the pension 
basis for every year of employment in excess of 
twenty before attainment of the pensionable 
age, subject to a maximum of 10 per cent 
or in the case of workers employed on board 
aircraft and in shipyards, 15 per cent. The 
old-age pension payable under the Act 
together with any supplements other than 
family supplements for the totally disabled 
cannot exceed 95 per cent of the average 
earnings reckoned after deduction of income 
tax and old-age pension contributions, without 
prejudice to the minimum pension rates. 

Disabled workers are classified in three 
groups according to the degree of invalidity. 
For groups I and II the monthly rate of 
pension is 65 per cent of the first 1,500 zlotys, 

30 pev cent of the next 500 zlotys and 20 per 
cent of any amount in excess of 2,000 zlotys 
in respect of disability of non-occupational 
Origin; the corresponding percentages of 


pension basis for persons in disability groups 
I and II, and by 0.4 per cent for those in 
group III, in respect of every year of employ¬ 
ment in excess of five, subject to a maximum of 
twenty. The pension is further increased by 5 
per cent in the case of workers in employment 
category I who have been employed in 
unhealthy circumstances as prescribed, or by 
15 per cent for those employed on board 
aircraft or in specified jobs in shipyards. 

In the case of disability pensions of an 
occupational origin, the same rates apply for 
such time as the pensioner derives earnings 
from employment or income from other 
sources; during any period in which he 
has no such earnings or income, the pension 
is increased by 10 per cent or 120 zlotys, 
whichever is the greater. 

The qualifying period of employment for 
an invalidity pension continues to vary with 
the age at which the worker becomes disabled; 
it ranges from one year, for workers between 
18 and 20 years of age, to five years ( which 
must fall within the last ten years ), for 
workers over 30. No qualifying period is 
required if the disability is the result of an 
employment injury. 

The provisions concerning the payment of 
a survivor’s pension to the spouse, children, 
grandchildren, brothers, sisters and parents of 
a worker who, at the time of his death, fulfilled 
the conditions for an old-age or disability pen¬ 
sion, have been altered in certain respects. A 
widow is entitled to a survivor’s pension if she 
has reached 50 (previously 55) years of age 
before her husband’s death, or reaches that age 
less than five years after his death or before 
ceasing to be entitled to a survivor's pension 
on account of disability or because she is bring¬ 
ing up a child. A spouse who is bringing up 
one or more children under 16 (previously 8) 
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years of age is entitled to a survivor’s pension. 
The condition that a child should be unmarried 
for entitlement to a survivor’s Pension is 
waived if he or she is attending a university- 
level educational establishment and is married 
to a person who was also attending such an 
establishmentat the time of the marriage. A 
widow who was dependent on her husband at 
the time of his death, but who does not fulfil 
the above conditions, is entitled to a survivor’s 
pension for one year, or for a period not 
exceeding two years if she is following an 
organised course of training to qualify for 
gainful employment. 

The monthly rate of a survivor’s pension is 
45 per cent of the first 1,5^0 ziolys, 30 per cent 
of the next 500 zlotys, and 20 per cent of any 
amount in excess of 2,000 zlotys, where there 
are two dependants or three or more depen¬ 
dants, the percentages of the first 1.500 zlotys 
are 50 and 60 respective y. Like disability 
pensions, survivors’ pensions are increased by 
0.4 per cent per year ol service between five 
and twenty and, where death is due to an 
employment injury, by 10 per cent or 120 
zlotys per month, whichever is the greater. A 
joint survivor’s pension is payable for all quali¬ 
fying dependants. 


Pension supplements under the Act com¬ 
prise family supplements, payable in respect of 
children and wives at the same rate as family 
allowances; supplements for academic and 
scientific work at the rate of 25 (previously 50) 
per cent of the pension, and supplements for 
distinctions awarded by the State, also at 25 
per cent; old-age pension supplements for 
disabled ex-servicemen at the rate of 10 to 15 
per cent of the pension; and supplements to 
disability pensions and old-age or survivors’ 
pension of persons assigned to disability group 
I equal to 300 and 200 zlotys respectively. 

Funeral grants are payable on the death of 
a pensioner or of a person who, though not a 
pensioner, fulfilled the qualifying conditons for 
a pension and had no income from other 
sources which would have justified suspension 
of entitlement. A grant is also payable on the 
death of a dependant of a pensioner. On the 
death of a pensioner the grant is three times 
and in the case of a dependant it is twice the 
most recent pension rate. 

Pensioners and members of their families are 
entitled to medical and maternity benefits from 
the social institutions of the health service and 
to appliances to the extent prescribed for 
workers and members of their families. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Six books on important mat*era connect'd 
with health have been receiv'd by uh. Ihese 
are really booklets written for general reading 
and contain valuable hints for the treatment 
of common disease? and unhealthy conditions 
of the human body, 

1. Putting o(f the Old Man And Putting 
On the New And Philosophy aud Simplicity 
of Nature Cure, written by Dr. S. J. Singh 
aud Dr. Eugene A. Bergho'z. Published by 


Dr. vS. J. Singh, 51-62 
Lucknow—1. Price Re 


LJ. Natural Treatmer 
V*nco*e Veins : by Dr. 
name address as in 1. 


3 Abolishing Rhe 
Arthritis : by Dr. 8. J.l 
address as in 1. Price 


4. Banana For H 
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Singh. Price Re 1*50, P^inable from the 
same address as in 1. 

5. Getting Rid of Heart Disease : by Dr. 
S. J. Singh, Price Rs. 2'60. Obtainable from 
the same address as in 1. 

6. An Apple a Day : by Dr. S. J. Singh 
Published by the Nature Cure Council of 
Medical Research, 51-52 G Wynne Road, 
Lucknow 1. Price Re. 16 0. There are some 
useful recipes in this booklet. 

Towards Better Education : By Shrimnn 
Narayan, published by Shantilal Harjivan 
Shah, Navjivan Press, Ahmedabad—1-1. 
Price Rs. 5*00. Shri Shriman Narayan, now 
Governor oi Gujrat, is an experienced and 
well known educationist. His views on 
educational matters, therefore deserve serious 
consideration. It will be well worth quoting 
a few lines from different parts of his book. 
About our students he rtghtly says, “If there 
is somethieg wrong with them, surely there is 
something very wrong with us also-"condem¬ 
nation of the student is, in a sense, condemna¬ 
tion of ourselves.” He has dealt with the 
true meaning of secularism very correctly. 
Secularism does not mean indifference to 
and avoidance of religious training. It 
means not having a state religion and learn- 
^•specl all religions equally. Mr. 

-ayau advocates the acceptance 
ally in Indian education. He 
«oth as India’s National 
' ie Official language of 


the country. Rashtrabhasha of course does not 
mean Jatiya bhasha. 

Sachchidananda Sinha: by Bagishwar 
Prasad Sinha, published by Publicatiotas 
Division, Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting, Government of India as a further 
volume of their “Builders of Modern India” 
series. Sachchidananda Sinha was a highly 
cultured man, a meritorious journalist and 
author and an eminent lawyer. He was 
undoubtedly one of most important and 
talented men that the province of Bihai 
produced. The book is well written and 
enables the reader to form a clear picture of 
the late Sachchidananda Sinha. 

Background of the six-day War ; by Jan 
Pziedzic and Tadensz AValichnowski 
published by Interpress Publishers Warsaw 
Available at Consulate of Poland, 13 Camai 
Street, Calcutta. The thesis developed b; 
the authors of this well illustrated book o> 
206 pages is that Western propagandi 
attempted to prove Israel to be a victim o 1 
Arab aggression. In fact the great Wester 
powers are helping Israel to dominate Wes 
Asia and the Arab world by force of arm 
At present the USA are the principi 
instigators and supporters of this policy, Th 
six-day war was planned well in advance an 
carried out with great precision and quic' 
deployment of highly mechanised forces. Th 
book is well documented and contains muc 
valuable information. 


















































































































































































